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Art.  I.  An  Inrjn'ny  into  the  Integrity  of  the  Greek  Vuhaie 
or  Received  Text  uj' the  JSew  Testanimt;  in  zchich  the  Greek 
Manuscripts  are  nezclif  classed,  the  Integrity  of  the  Authorised 
Text  vindicated,  and  the  various  Reudiugi  traced  to  their 
Origin.  By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Isolan,  a  Presbyter  of  the. 
UnitedChurch.     8vo.     676  pp.      l6s.     Rivingtoiis.      1813. 

JT  has  been  objected,  and  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  justice^ 
botli  to  the  writers  and  to  the  readers  of  ihe  present  day,  that 
tliey  are  ever  disincHned  to  enter  into  the  labour  of  investigation 
themselves,  but  are  contented  to  rely  upon  the  industry  and  to 
trust  to  the  fidelity  of  their  predecessors :  elf  troifAa  ixxXKov  rqiirav- 
tai.  It  is  therefore  with  peculiarpleasurc  that  we  introduce  to  the 
learned  world  a  volume,  which  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  relieve  the 
age  ill  which  we  live  from  so  severe  a  charge,  and  to  prove  that 
there  is  one  man  at  least  among  us,  who,  in  the  ardour  of  investi- 
gation and  in  the  depth  of  original  research,  will  yield  to  no  The- 
ologian of  ancient  days. 

Mr.  Nolan's  reputation  as  a  Theologian,  is  already  established  by 
bis  workon  theOpERATioNs  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  published 
at  the  close  of  the  year  J  8 13.  After  such  an  exertion  of  talent,  most 
men  weald  have  allowed  themselves  some  little  relaxation,  or  had 
they  engaged  without  respite  in  further  literary  pursuits,  would 
have  selected  an  object  on  which  it  would  not  be  necessarj'  to 
bestow  uncommon  exertion.  In  both  these  respects  our  author's 
tlevotedness  to  his  professional  studies,  led  him  to  a  difilerent 
course  ;  for  the  foundation  of  the  work  now  before  us  was  laid 
in  our  ovii  pages  in  T'ebruary,  1814,  and  our  introductory  ob- 
servation fully  expresses  our  sense  of  the  arduousness  of  the  un- 
dertaking. As  to  the  success  which  has  attended  his  labours  ia 
the  present  instance,  we  are  on  many  considerations  restrained 
from  obtruding  upon  our  learned  readers  any  premature  conclu- 
sions of  our  own,  but  without  incurring  the  imputation  of  partia- 
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lity,  we  shall  be  permitted,  we  trust,  to  assume  thus  much  in  our 
author's  behalf  that  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  indus- 
try, the  accuracy  and  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  so  extraordinary 
a  manner  throughout  the  volume — an  opinion  which  we  confi- 
dently promise  ourselves  will  not  only  be  privately  entertained,  but 
publicly  demonstrated.  But  without  further  preface,  we  shall  lay 
before  our  readers  an  historical  sketch  of  the  investigations 
previously  made  into  the  state  of  the  Received  Text  of  Scripture, 
as  no  unsuitable  introduction  to  what  has  been  done  by  Mr, 
Is^olan. 

The  early  efforts  of  every  art,  necessarily  superficial,  admit 
of  an  easy  description.  The  first  essay,  in  sacred  criticism  coni» 
menced  under  the  patronage  of  that  distinguished  prelate  Car- 
dinal Ximenes,  who  undertook  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  Complutensian  Polyglott.  Fifteen  years  were  employ- 
ed in  compiling  this  great  work,  forty-two  persons,  eminent  for  their 
learning,  having  been  maintained  at  a  considerable  ex  pence  in  pre- 
paring it  for  publication.  In  executing  this  task,  there  was  little 
room  for  the  exercise  of  conjectural  or  emendatory  criticism. 
The  editors  undertook  the  work  expressly  with  the  design  of  fol- 
lowing the  most  antient  manuscripts,  with  a  religious  exactness  ; 
having  been  supplied  by  Leo  X.  with  seven  of  the  most  valuable 
copies  in  the  Vatican  library ;  and  they  accomplished  the  work 
agreeably  to  its  intention.  A  manuscript,  in  the  Bodleian  library, 
which  Dr.  Mill  found  in  Archbishop  Laud's  collection,  harmo- 
nises with  the  Complutensian  text  in  so  extraordinary  a  degree,. 
as  to  justify  the  supposition,  that  they  have  been  respectively 
taken  from  the  same  exemplar.  The  fidelity  of  this  edition  to 
the  original  from  whence  it  was  copied  gives  it  the  authority  of  a 
nianuscript,  and  so  highly  has  it  been  estnnated,  for  the  puriiy  of 
Its  text,  that  many  critics  have  given  it  the  preference  to  the  re» 
ceived  text  of  our  printed  editions.  The  most  striking  peculiarity 
of  this  edition,  is  the  celebrated  verse  containing  the  heavenly 
witnesses,  1  John  v.  7.  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much 
learned  discussion  ;  but  the  opinion  of  every  unbiassed  person 
now  rests  m  the  conviction,  that  it  retains  this  verse  merely  as 
a  translation  trom  the  Latin  Vulgate. 

The  publication  of  this  great  and  celebrated  work  was  antici- 
pated by  the  third  edition  of  Erasmus,  who  undertook  to  settle 
the  te;.t,  on  the  testimony  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Vulgate,  and 
who  consequently  produced  that  edition  from  which  the  received 
text  deviates  in  no  reading  of  the  least  importance.     Th( 


script  which  formed  the  exemplar  of  this  text  is  sliU  extant,having 
a  CO  l^f 'fl  ^^  ^"^^l^^^l^  i"  the  British  Museum ;  and  from 

entrustr;)  f'""?'"  '"''*^  '^  "PP^"^^'  that  Erasmus,  who 

entrusted  the  j-ev;sa]  of  the  press  to  CEcolampadius,  adhered  very 

closely 
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closely  to  his  model,  as  he  has  adopted  some  of  its  orthographical 
inaccuracies.  This  edition  is  chiefly  valuable,  on  account  of  the 
principle  on  which  it  is  formed,  and  in  consequence  of  its  form- 
ing the  basis  of  the  Received  Text.     It  contains  the  text  of  the 

•  •  •  1 

heavenly  witnesses,  which  had  been  omitted  m  both  Erasmus's 
former  editions,  but  which  was  inserted  in  this  on  the  authority 
of  the  Montfort  MS.  which  at  present  exists  in  the  library  of 
Dublin  University  :  Erasmus  having  pledged  himself  to  rein- 
state this  passage  in  the  sacred  text,  if  a  single  manuscript  were 
produced,  in  which  it  was  extant. 

Thus  far  the  editors  of  the  New  Testament,  in  revising  the  sa- 
cred text,  followed  no  settled  plan  of  emendatory  criticism. 
Having  chosen  from  among  the  manuscripts  with  which  they 
were  provided,  one  copy,  which  appeared  to  them  of  the  highest 
authority,  they  committed  it  to  print  with  little  alteration.  The 
sphere  of  critical  enquiry  was  however  enlarged  under  Robert 
Stephens,  by  ihe  publication  of  an  edition,  containing  a  colla- 
tion of  fifteen  MSS.  and  the  Complutensian  edition,  which  were 
annexed  as  marginal  notes  to  the  text  of  Erasmus,  reprinted  by 
Stephens  with  a  very  few  corrections  adopted  from  the  edition 
of  Complutum.  The  MSS.  which  were  used  in  forming  this 
collation  are  likewise  extant,  having  been  discovered  by  Father 
Le  Long  in  the  Royal  library  at  Paris  :  but  it  appears,  on  a  com- 
parison of  the  written  and  printed  authorities,  that  the  various 
readings  have  been  collected  with  little  accuracy.  In  this  editiou 
likewise  the  text  of  the  heavenly  witnesses  is  inserted ;  and  an 
error  in  placing  a  note  of  reference  to  the  margin  has  given 
rise  to  an  opinion  that  this  long-contested  verse  stands  in  Ste- 
phens's text,  supported  by  manuscript  authority.  This  notion 
however,  if  it  now  prevails,  rests  solely  with  those  who  would 
substitute  their  wishes  for  fact ;  the  typographical  error  in  Ste- 
phens's text  having  been  demonstrated  by  the  present  Margaret 
Professor  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  unprejudiced  reader. 

In  the  preceding  attempts,  however  valuable  in  their  day,  we 
merely  discover  the  first  rudiments  of  that  art  vvliich  has  been 
advanced  to  so  high  a  degree  of  perfection  by  modern  critics. 
We  pass  over  the  various  readings  of  Laurentius  Valla,  and  the 
Marquis  Velez,  as  scarcely  deserving  of  notice,  in  the  vast  mass 
of  valuable  materials  which  have  been  collected  by  their  indefa- 
tigable successors.  Until  the  publication  of  Bishop  Walton's 
Polyglott,  nothing  of  moment  was  effected,  in  investigating  the 
state  of  the  text,  or  publishing  collations  of  various  readings. 
The  learned  author  of  that  work,  which  reflects  credit  on  the  na- 
tion in  which  it  was  produced,  was  furnished  by  Primate  Usher, 
with  the  various  readings  of  sixteen  MSS.  This  collation  of 
texts,  with  Sections  iv— xvi.  (inclusive^  of  the  Prologomena, 

s  2  constitute 
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constitute  the  foundation  of  that  highly-laboured  system  of  sacred 
criticism  which  has  been  raised  by  modern  industry.  In  this 
collection  of  readings,  which  is  inserted  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
the  Polyglott,  we  observe  almost  all  the  varieties  which  have  been 
discovered  in  the  sacred  text  by  a  long  and  accurate  investigation 
of  MSS.  while  the  fore-cited  sections  of  the  Prolegomena  furnish 
a  variety  of  the  most  learned  and  Curious  information,  relative  to 
the  state  and  history  of  the  text  and  versions  of  Scripture. 

The  labours  of  Bishop  Walton  having  been  principally  con- 
fined to  the  consideration  of  the  Old  Testament ;  little  was  ef- 
fected towards  investigating  the  state  of  the  remaining  part  of  the 
Canon^  until  father  Simon  published  his  Critical  History  of  the 
Text  and  Versions  of  the  New  Testament.  In  this  useful  work, 
the  outline  of  which  was  sketched  and  filled  up  on  the  plan  sug- 
gested in  Walton's  Prolegomena,  sacred  criticism  assumed  that 
determinate  form,  which  it  has  since  preserved,  under  the  hands 
of  its  numerous  cultivators.  The  best  information  is  here  col- 
lected which  could  be  procured,  at  so  early  a  period,  upon  a  sub- 
ject obscure  and  intricate.  The  history  and  chronology  of  the 
different  books  of  the  sacred  canon  are  investigated  with  great  di- 
ligence ;  the  state  of  the  principal  MSS.  particularly  of  the 
Codices  Graeco-Latini,  is  very  carefully  examined ;  and  many 
judicious  observations  are  added,  on  some  contested  passages, 
and  the  principal  various  readings.  In  describing  the  Versions 
and  Comments,  we  discover  the  same  ability  and  diligence  ;  the 
Oriental  and  Western  translations  are  very  fully  and  accurately 
described,  and  a  degree  of  information  displayed  on  the  former, 
to  which  little  has  been  added  by  the  labours  of  subsequent  cri- 
tics. It  is  indeed  no  small  commendation  of  Father  Simon's  cri- 
tical talents,  that  after  all  the  acumen  and  industry  which  have 
been  employed  on  the  subject  in  which  he  engaged,  the 
scholar  may  still  turn  to  his  w  ork  with  entertainment  and  advan- 
tage. 

Hitherto,  as  Professor  Michaelis  has  observed,  sacred  criti- 
cism remaitjed  in  its  infiincy.  By  the  extraordinary  exertions  of 
an  individual  it  now  arrived  at  its  manhood.  At  ihe  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  the  elaborate  edition  of  Dr.  Mill  appeared, 
which  had  been  suggested  by  the  small  but  curious  edition  of 
Bishop  Fell,  which  had  been  published  with  an  annexed  list  of 
various  readings,  made  from  a  collation  of  additional  manuscripts* 
On  this  learned  work,  which  is  a  lasting  monument  of  human  in- 
dustry, thirty  years  were  bestowed  by  the  laborious  author;  and 
most  ample  information  collected  on  every  branch  of  that  depart- 
ment of  criticism  which  is  distinguished  as  sacred.  Of  the  three 
parts  into  which  the  Prolegomena  are  divided,  the  first  contain* 
an  enquiry  into  the  composition  of  the  Canon;  in  which  the  ori- 
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gin  and  chronology  of  the  sacred  books,  the  times  and  occaslo  n« 
of  their  publication  are  fully  and  ably  examined.     The  second  is 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  history  of  the  Text ;  in  which 
all  the  notices  respecting  it,  that  are  found  in  the  early  ecclesias- 
tical writers,  are  carefully  collected,  and  the  quotations  of  the  an- 
tient  fathers  compared  with  the  received  text,  their  various  read- 
ings noted  with  incredible  pains,  and  conjectures  formed  respect- 
ing the  copies  which  they  used  in  writing.    In  U)e  third  part,  the 
plan  and  object  of  the  author's  own  work  are  described;  the  views 
which  he  purposed  to  himself  in  forming  his  edition  are  detailed 
at   length,    and    particular    descriptions    added   of  the    MSS. 
which  he  used  in  compiling  his  edition.     The  sacred  text  is  sub- 
joined, which  is  printed  after  the  third  edition  of  Robert  Ste- 
phens, and  the  various  readnigs  are  annexed  in  notes,  wljich  the 
author  has  collected,  with  unexampled  labour,  from  manuscripts, 
fathers,  and  versions.     In  praise  of  this  work,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  mention  the  high  character  stamped  upon  it  by  the  sanction  of 
the  University  of  Oxford — a  seat  of  learning  not  less  distinguished 
by  the  cultivation  of  profane  than  by  the  devotion  to  sacred  lite- 
rature,jwhich  there  prevails;  of  which,  the  elaborate  works  of  Mill, 
IIolmes,and  Kennicott,  the  Syriac,  Coptic,  and  Saliidic  Versions, 
publilhed    under  her  auspices,  are  splendid  and  lasting  monu« 
jnents.     Notwithstanding  all  that   has  been  effected  by  the  la- 
hours  of  subsequent  editors,  she  still  manifests  her  partiality  to 
the  edition  of  Dr.  Mill,  by  issuing  it  from  her  press  ;  as  a  work, 
which  is  at  least  free  from  the  objections,  if  it  wants  the  im- 
provements of  later  editions,  while  it  possesses  an  ample  store  of 
the  most  valuable  matter  on  all  the  useful  parts  of  sacred  criti- 
cism. 

The  mine,  thus  opened,  and  freed  from  the  obstructions 
which  opposed  the  exertions  of  the  iirst  enquirers,  soon  tempted 
the  ambition  of  subsequent  adventurers  ;  as  promising  a  reward 
which  might  be  now  attained  with  less  labour  of  investigation. 
All  that  could  be  effected  by  time  or  industry,  has  been 
consequently  achieved.  The  JNISS.  of  every  library,  from  Ma- 
drid to  Moscowj  have  been  searched  and  collated,  and  editions 
consequently  formed  with  further  improvements.  Scarcely  a 
Version  or  particle  of  a  Version  exists,  which  has  not  been  exa- 
mined. The  labors  of  Bengel  and  Semler,  of  Wetstein  at  Paris, 
of  Alter  at  Vienna,  of  MaiiliUi  at  Moscow,  of  Birch  at  Rome 
Madrid  and  Copenhagen,  have  left  nothing  unexplored  respect- 
ing the  state  of  the  Greek  text.  A  variety  of  the  most  curious 
and  useful  inforn^jation  has  been  collected  on  the  subject  of  the 
Oriental  Versions,  by  Adler,  Mvinter,  and  Michaelis,  Woide, 
Forde  and  White,  and  numberless  other  critics,  whose  names  we 
Q{iiit^   as  less  known  to  the  generality  of  readers.     And  an  exrf- 
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ruination  of  the  Western  Versions,  which  have  been  not  less  care- 
fully investigated,  by  Sabatier,  Bianchini  and  others,  has  left  little 
for  future  industry  to  effect,  in  ascertaining  the  varieties  of  the 
sacred  text,  as  dispersed  in  tlte  copies  of  different  transla- 
tions. 

It  would  lead  us  from  our  immediate  purpose^  and  far  exceed 
the  limits  which  we  have  prescribed  ourselves,  to  enter  into  a  par- 
ticular examination  of  the  labors  of  those  different  critics.  But 
it  would  be  an  act  of  injustice  to  merit  of  the  highest  order,  to 
pass  over  the  names  Griesbach  and  Michaelis,  without  some  note 
of  marked  approbation.  The  great  works  on  which  the  reputa- 
tion of  those  distinguished  critics  is  founded,  are  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind,  but  exhibit  equal  ability  in  the  execution.  Both  en- 
tered on  the  task  in  which  they  engaged  with  minds  full  fraught 
with  their  subject.  Those  vast  stores  which  had  been  accumu- 
lated by  antecedent  industry  they  made  their  own  ;  brought  to 
the  common  stock  which  they  thus  appropriated  a  fund  of  origi- 
nal matter ;  and  in  framing  the  systems,  in  which  they  com- 
bined it,  displayed  a  skill  which  equalled  and  even  surpassed  their 
jnaterials. 

On  the  plan  of  Dr.  Griesbach's  Greek  Testament,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  enlarge  in  this  place ;  as  so  much  is  advanced  upon  it 
in  the  course  of  the  following  observations  ;  however  opinions 
may  be  divided  on  the  stability  of  his  system,  the  ingenuity  of  it 
cannot  be  denied,  and  but  one  sentiment  can  be  held  on  the  accu- 
racy of  its  execution.  Nor  can  it  be  necessary  to  enter  minutely 
into  the  subject  of  Michaelis's  "  Introduction  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment," as  the  translation  of  Dr.  Marsh  has  placed  that  valuable 
work  M'ithin  the  reach  of  readers  of  very  m.oderate  attainments. 
Theoutline  pursued  in  this  work  bears  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  that  followed  by  Dr.  Mill  and  Father  Simon.  Of  the  three 
parts  into  which  it  is  divided,  the  first  treats  of  the  style  and 
authenticity  of  the  Sacred  Text;  the  second,  of  the  different 
versions  which  have  been  made  from  it ;  and  the  thiid,  contains 
introductions  to  the  several  canonical  books,  investigating  their 
origin,  and  clearing  up  niany  difficulties  w  hich  embarrass  their 
subject.  In  discussing  all  these  points,  the  author  exhibits  the 
most  profound  erudition,  joined  with  great  critical  sagacity.  In 
the  translation  of  Dr.  Marsh,  this  justly  celebrated  work  as- 
sumes the  character  and  merit  of  an  original.  The  style  is  not 
only  improved,  but  the  subject  enriched'with  a  vast  accession  of 
matter,  collected  from  the  wide  range  of  antient  and  modern 
literature.  In  the  course  of  his  observations,  the  learned  trans- 
lator supplies  the  omissions  and  corrects  the  oversights  of  the 
original  work ;  and  rather  keeps  pace  with  his  author,  whom  he 
ipquenlly  outstrips,  than  tamely  follows  his  footsteps. 

Besides 
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Besides  the  care  which  has  been  thus  bestowed  on  the 
sacred  text  at  large,  the  controverted  verse,  1  John  v.  7,  has 
been  the  subject  of  particular  investigation ;  on  which  we 
shall  offer  a  few  observations,  previously  to  bringing  this  brief 
sketch  of  the  progress  of  sacred  criticism  to  a  conclusion. 

Erasmus,  in  preparing  his  first  and  second  editions  of  the 
Greek  Testament  for  publication,  omitted  this  verse  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  MSS.  which  furnished  his  exemplar  ;  but  having 
been  accused  by  Lea  and  Stunica,  as  a  falsifier  of  the  inspired 
text,  he  inserted  it  in  his  third  edition,  on  the  joint  authority  of 
the  Monfort  MS.  and  Latin  Vulgate.  After  this  time  the  ques- 
tion of  its  authenticity  lay  dormant,  until  further  progress  was 
made  in  sacred  criticism.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  question  was  again  investigated  by  Selden  :  the  point 
was  then  decided  with  that  vast  erudition,  which  distinguishes 
all  the  works  of  its  author;  though  he  declared  himself  in  favour 
of  its  authenticity,  he  contributed  not  a  little  to  diminish  its  au- 
thority, by  the  force  of  his  objections.  Under  Father  Simon,  who 
next  debated  the  question,  the  objections  stated  by  Selden  gained 
a  considerable  accession  of  strength ;  from  his  inquiry  it  appeared 
that  the  disputed  verse  was  not  supported  by  manuscript  authority. 
The  next  formidable  opponent  which  this  text  found,  was  the 
incomparable  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  arranged  and  strengthened 
the  arguments  of  F.  Simon  ;  Dr.  Bentley  followed  on  the  same 
side,  and  gave  to  a  question,  which  was  already  borne  down  by 
a  preponderance  of  authority,  the  weight  of  his  great  name. 
At  the  ihe  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  point  was  debated 
at  considerable  length  by  M.  Martin,  pastor  of  the  French 
church  at  Utrecht,  and  Mr.  Emlyn,  a  dissenting  minister  in 
London,  but  by  their  labours  iio  accession  of  light  was  cast  ou 
the  subject.  In  the  course  of  this  protracted  discussion,  the 
credit  of  this  verse  continued  to  lose  ground;  notwithstanding 
the  support  of  Dr.  Mill  and  M.  Bengel,  who  declared  them- 
selves on  the  side  of  those  who  maintamed  its  authenticity.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  controversy  was  again  re- 
vived by  Mr.  Travis,  in  an  equally  imbecile  and  intemperate  at- 
tack upon  Mr.  Gibbon,  who  had  arraigned  the  authority  of  the 
disputed  passage.  But  his  temerity  received  its  due  castigatioii 
from  Mr.  Porson  and  Dr.  Marsh  ;  before  whom  Mr.  Archdea- 
con Travis  retired,  leaving  the  field  in  tiie  possession  of  his  op- 
ponents. Such  was  the  state  in  which  the  controversy  remained, 
when  the  subject  was  revived,  as  above  stated,  not  long  since  iu 
our  own  pages. 

Little  did  we  suppose  that  we  were  then  presenting 
our  readers  with  the  outlhie  of  an  elaborate  work,  which 
we    should  so   soon   be   called    upon  to    appreciate.     Su«fc, 

however. 
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however,  is  the  case  ;  and,  as  we  do  not  affect  to  be  un* 
interested  in  an  undertaking  in  which  we  feel  our  own 
credit  not  a  httle  engaged,  we  shall  endeavour  to  preserve 
our  reputation  for  critical  impartiality  by  that  sort  of  survey 
of  Mr.  Nolan's  labours,  which  shall  ratlier  facilitate  the 
decision  of  others  than  express  any  opinion  of  our  ovsn. 
We  proceed  therefore  to  present  our  learned  readers  with 
an  analytical  view  of  the  important  subject  of  the  '''  In- 
quiry," which  the  author  has  divided  into  six  Sections. 

Section  1.  opens  with  a  brief  account  of  the  different  editions 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  various 
readings  have  accumulated  by  the  diligence  of  modern  collators. 
The  various  expedients  are  then  specified,  which  have  been  sug- 
gested for  determining  the  genuine  from  the  spurious  readings. 
Having  thus  mentioned  Dr.  Bentley's  scheme,  Mr.  Nolan  pro- 
ceeds to  describe  the  scheme  of  Dr.  Griesbach. 

**  His  project  for  classing  the  Greek  manuscripts,  in  order  to 
form  a  more  correct  text,  is  not  only  formed  on  more  comprehen- 
sive views,  but  rested  on  a  higher  basis.  Instead  of  the  authority 
of  St.  Jerome,  who  flourished  in  the  fifth  century,  he  builds  upon 
that  of  Origen  who  flourished  in  the  third.  Instead  of  the  ex- 
istence of  two  species  of  text,  one  of  wliich  corresponds  with  the 
Vulgate,  and  the  other  with  the  generality  of  Greek  manuscripts, 
he  contemplates  the  existence  of  three,  which  he  terms  the  Alex- 
andrine, the  Western,  and  the  Byzantine,  from  the  different  re- 
gions in  which  he  supposes  them  to  have  prevailed.  According 
to  this  division,  he  has  formed  his  classification  of  manuscripts, 
which  he  consequently  distributes  into  three  kinds.  A  choice 
among  their  respective  texts  he  determines  by  the  a^thority  of 
Origen ;  whose  testimony  seems  entitled  to  this  respect,  from  the 
attention,  which  he,  above  all  the  antients,  bestowed  upon  biblical 
criticism.  Finding  a  striking  coincidence  to  exist  between  his 
scripture  quotations  and  the  celebrated  manuscript  brought  from 
Alexandria,  which  was  the  soene  of  Origen's  literary  labours,  he 
thence  determines  the  manuscripts,  which  belong  to  that  class 
which  he  distmguishes  as  the  Alexandrine.  The  manuscripts, 
which  differ  from  this  class,  and  coincide,  in  their  characteristick 
peculiarities,  with  those  which  have  been  directly  imported  to  us 
from  Constantinople,  he  distinguishes  as  the  Byzantine.  His  third 
class,  which  contains  the  Western  text,  consists  of  a  set  of  manu- 
scripts, which  have  been  principally  found  in  Europe,  and  which 
possess  many  coincidences  with  the  Latin  translation,  where  they 
differ  from  the  peculiar  readings  of  both  the.  preceding  classes."-- 

It  has  been  an  opinion  as  early  as  the  times  of  Bishop  Wal- 
ton, that  the  purest  text  of  the  scripture  canon  had  been  pre- 
served at  Alexandria  j  the  libraries  of  that  city  having  been  cele- 
brated 
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brated  from  an  early  period,  for  their  correct  and  splendid  co- 
pies. From  the  identity  of  any  MS.  in  its  peculiar  readings, 
with  the  scripture  quotations  of  Origen,  who  presided  in  the  ca- 
techetical school  of  Alexandria,  a  strong  presumption  arises  that 
it  contains  the  Alexandrine  edition  ;  the  supposition  being  natu- 
ral, that  Origen  drew  his  quotations  from  the  copies  generally 
prevalent  in  his  native  country.  This  notion,  the  truth  of  which 
is  necessary  to  the  validity  of  Dr.  Griesbach's  conclusions,  is 
combated  on  several  grounds  by  Mr.  Nolan.  He  shews  from  the 
inconstancy  of  Origen's  quotations,  that  no  certain  conclusion 
can  be  deduced  from  his  testimony ;  he  infers  from  the  his- 
tory of  Ongen,  who  prir.cipally  wrote  and  published  in  Pales- 
tine, that  the  text,  quoted  by  that  antient  father,  was  ra- 
ther the  Palestine  than  the  Alexandrme  :  and  he  proves,  from  the 
express  testimony  of  St.  Jerome,  that  the  text  of  Ongen  was 
really  adopted  in  Palestine,  while  that  of  Hesychius  was  adopted 
at  Alexandria. 

Having   thus    opened  the    question,   and   set    it   upon    the 
broader    ground  assumed    by   those  critics,   who   contirm  the 
readings  of  the   Alexandrine   text,  by   the  coincidence  of    the 
antient    Versions,    of  the    Oriental    and    Western   Churches ; 
Mr.  N.  combats  this  method,  proposed  for  investigating  the  ge- 
nuine text,  in  two  modes.     He  first  shews  that  a  coincidence 
between  the  Western  and  Oriental  Churches,  does  not  necessa- 
rily prove  the  antiquity   of   the   text  which  they  mutually  sup- 
port ;    as  the  Versions  of  the  former  Church  were  corrected, 
after  the  texts  of  the  latter,  by  Jerome  and  Cassiodorus,  who  may 
have  thus  created  the  coincidence,  which  is  taken  as  a  proof  of 
the  genuine  reading,    in  'he  next  place,  he  infers,  from  the  pre- 
valence of  a  text  published  by  Euscbius  of  Ciesarea,  and  from  the 
comparatively  late  period  at  which  the  Orienial  Versions  were 
formed,  that  their  genera!  coincidence  may  be  traced  to  the  in- 
fluence  of   Eusebius's  edition.     This   position  he   establishes, 
by   a  proof  deduced  from  the  general  prevalence  of  Eusebius's 
sections  and  canons  in  the  Greek  MSS,  and  Antient  Versions, 
and  by  a  prtsuinption  derived  from  the  agreements  or 'hose  texts 
and  versions  with  each  other  in  omitting  several  passages  con- 
tained in  the  Vulgar  Greek,  which  were  at  variance  \'.  ith  Euse- 
bius's peculiar  opinions.     In  the  course  of  this  discussion,   the 
author  assigns  adequate  reasons  for  the  omission  of  the  following 
remarkable  passages,  Mark  xvi.  9 — 20.  John  viii.    1  —  \\.  and 
for  the  peculiar  readings  of  the  following  celebrated  texts.  Acts 
XX.  28.  I  Tim.  iii    iG.  1  John  v.  7.    And  having  thus  established 
the  general  influence  of  Eusebius's  text,  he  gene.'aily  concludes 
against  the  stability  of  the  critical  principles  on  which  the  Ger- 
man critics  have  undertaken  the  correction  of  the  Greek  Vulgate. 

The 
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The  material  obstacles  being  thus  removed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  his  plan,  Mr.  N.  proceeds  in  Sect.  II.  to  investigate  the 
different  Classes  of  Text  which  exist  in  the  Greek  Manuscripts. 
Having  briefly  considered  the  scripture  quotations  of  the  Fa- 
thers, and  shewn  that  they  afi'ord  no  adequate  criterion  for  re- 
ducing the  text  into  classes ;  he  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of 
the  antient  translations,  and  after  an  examination  of  the  Oriental 
Versions,  more  particularly  of  the  Sahidic,  he  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  no  Version  but  the  Latin  can  be  taken  as  a  safe 
guide  in  ascertaining  the  genuine  text  of  Scripture.  This  point 
being  prcniisod,  the  author  lays  the  foundation  of  his  scheme  of 
elassiticrition,  in  the  following  observations. 

"  In  proceeding  to  estimate   the  testimony  which  the  Latin 
translation  bears  to  the  state  of  the  Greek  text,  it  is  necessary  to 
premise,  that  this  translation  exhibits  three  varieties: — As  correct- 
ed by  St.  Jerome  at  the  desire  of  Pope  Damasus,  and  preserved 
in  the  Vulgate  ;  as  corrected  by  pAisebius  of  Verceli,  at  the  desire 
of  Pope  Julius,   and  preserved  in  the  Codex  Vercellensis;    and  as 
existing  previously  to  the  corrections  of  both,  and  preserved  as  I 
Conceive,  in  the  Codex  Brixianus.     The  first  of  these  three  editions 
of  the  Italick  translation  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  description  ; 
both  the  last  are  contained  in  beautiful  manuscripts,  preserved  at 
Verceli,  and   at  Brescia,   in  Italy.    The  curious   and  expensive 
manner  in  which  at  least  the  latter  of  these  manuscripts  is  exe- 
cuted, as  written  on  pui-ple  vellum  in  silver  characters,    would  of 
itself  contain  no  inconclusive  proof  of  its  great  antiquity ;  such 
having  been  the  form  in  which  the  most  esteemed  works  were  ex- 
ecuted in  the  times  of  Eusebius,  Chrysostorae,  and  Jerome.    The 
former  is  ascribed,  by  immemorial  tradition,  to  Eusebius  Vercellen- 
sis, the  friend  of  Pope  Julius  and  St.  Athanasius,  and,  as  supposed 
to  have  been  written  with  his  own  hand,  is  deposited  among  the  re- 
licks,  which  are  preserved  with  a  degree  of  superstitious  reverence, 
in  the  author's  church  at  Verceli  in  Piedmont.    By  these  three  edi- 
tions of  the  translation,  we  might  naturally  expect  to  acquire  some 
insight  into  the  varieties  of  the  original.     And  this  expectation  is 
fully  justified  on  experiment.   The  latter,  not  less  than  the  former, 
is  capable  of  being  distributed  into  three  kinds;  each  of  which  pos- 
sesses an  extraordinary  coincidence  with  one  of  a  correspondent 
kind,  in  the  translation.     In  a  word,  the  Greek  vnanuscripts  are  ca- 
pable of  being  divided  into  three  principal  classes,  one  of  which 
agrees  with  the  Italick  translation  contained  in  the  Brescia  manu- 
script ;  another  with  that  contained  in  the  Verceli  manuscript ;  and 
a  third  with  that  contained  in  the  Vulgate."     P.  58. 

^  Specimens  of  the  coincidence   of  the  three  classes,  in  the 
Greek,  and  Latin,  are  annexed  in  separate  columns.     And  the 
testimony  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  to  the  existence 
of  those  classes  being  thus  produced,  the  author  proceeds  to  as- 
certain 
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certain  the  antiquity  of  the  classes ;  which  he  effects  by  the 
Latin  translation. 

**  As  the  existence  of  a  translation  necessarily  implies  the  prio- 
rity of  the  original  from  which  it  was  formed  ;  this  testimony  may 
be  directly  referred  to  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  The  Vul- 
gate must  be  clearly  referred  to  that  period,  as  it  was  then  formed 
by  St.  Jerome  ;  in  its  bare  existence  of  course  the  correspondent 
antiquity  of  the  Greek  text  with  which  it  agrees,  is  directly  esta- 
blished. This  version  is,  however,  obviously  less  antient  than  that 
of  the  VerceH  or  Brescia  manuscript ;  as  they  are  of  the  old  Italick 
translation,  while  it  properly  constitutes  the  new.  In  the  existence 
of  the  antient  version,  the  antiquity  of  the  original  texts  with  which 
it  correiponds  is  consequently  established.  The  three  classes  of 
text,  which  correspond  with  the  Vulgate  and  Old  Italick  Version, 
must  be  consequently  referred  to  a  period  not  less  remote  than  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century."     P.  70. 

Having  thus  carried  up  his  system  of  Classification  as  high  as 
the  fourth  century,  our  author  then  justifies  it  by  the  testimony 
of  St.  Jerome  ;  for  this  learned  father,  who  lived  at  that  period, 
asserts  the  existence  of  three  classes  of  text  in  the  same  age, 
which  respectively  prevailed  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Constanti- 
nople. The  identity  of  these  classes  with  the  different  classes 
of  text  which  still  exist  in  the  Greek  original  and  Latin  trans- 
lation, our  author  then  proceeds  to  establish.  And  this  he  ef- 
fects by  means  of  the  manuscripts  which  have  been  written,  the 
versions  which  have  been  published,  and  the  collations  which 
have  been  made,  in  the  different  countries  to  which  St.  Jerome 
refers  his  classes  :  founding  every  part  of  his  proofs  on  the  testi- 
mony of  Adler,  Birch,  Woide,  JSlUnler,  and  other  critics  who 
have  analysed  the  text  and  versions  of  the  New  Testament. 
Having  thus  ascertained  the  fact,  that  the  Egyptian,  Palestine,and 
Byzantine  texts  still  exist  in  three  Manuscripts,  which  he  takes 
as  exemplars  of  his  different  classes;  Mr.  N.  after  removing 
some  objections,  proceeds  to  prove,  that  this  method  of  Classi- 
fication is  adequate,  and  but  nominally  different  from  that  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Griesbacli.  The  Alexandrine  text,  he  asserts,  is 
properly  the  Palestine,  and  the  Western  text  the  Egyptian  ;  the 
former  having  been  transported  from  Palestine  to  Alexandria  by 
Euthalius,  and  the  latter  from  Egypt  to  Italy  by  Eusebius  Vercel- 
lensis. 

We  here  take  occasion  to  observe,  that  a  further  proof  arises 
of  the  certainty  of  the  conclusions  formed  in  the  first  section  ; 
relative  to  the  instability  of  Dr.  Griesbach's  system,  which  is 
built  on  an  assumption,  that  the  Alexandrine  and  Western 
texts  are  antient  and  separate  editions.  For  admitting  the  im- 
portation of  the  Egyptian  text  into  the  W^est  by  Eusebius  V^ercel- 

S  lensis. 
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lensis^  ths  evidence  of  these  witnesses  cannot  be  received  as  se- 
parate testimony,  nor  aniedatcd  to  the  fourth  century,  when  the 
Bishop  of  Verceli  returned  from  exile  in  the  Thebais.  In  fact, 
as  nothing  is  more  improbable,  than  that  Greek  MSS.  should 
have  cnutuiued  in  the  West,  from  the  apostoUcal  age  to  this  pe- 
riod, while  it  is  certain  the  Western  Church  was  unacquainted 
with  the  language  m  which  they  were  written  ;  nothing  is  more 
probable  than  that  they  should  have  been  thus  imported  into  the 
Wesi,  and  have  been  preserved  in  the  monasteries  in  which  they 
have  been  discovered  from  that  time  to  the  present :  the  monas- 
tic mode  of  life  having  been  hitroduced  into  Italy  at  this  period 
by  Eusebius  Vercellensis.  In  this  consideration,  if  well  founded, 
the  M'hole  of  Dr.  Griesbach's  system  appears  to  us  to  lapse  to  the 
foundation  ;  the  great  object  of  his  criticism  having  been  to  form 
an  alliance  between  the  few  MSS.  of  the  Alexandrine  and  West- 
ern texts,  in  order  to  outweigh  the  testimony  of  the  numerous 
MSS.  of  the  Byzantine  edition;  as  he  conceived  the  joint  testi- 
mony of  the  former  texts,  in  being  antient  and  separate  witnesses, 
paramount  to  that  of  the  last  named  text,  as  a  comparatively 
modern  edition. 

Having  distributed  the  Greek  MSS.  into  classes,  Mr, 
N.  proceeds  in  Section  III.  to  choose  a  particular  text  from 
these  difterent  classes.  Commencing  with  some  general  remarks 
in  favour  of  the  Byzantine  text,  deducible  from  the  place 
in  which  it  is  found,  as  the  region  in  which  the  sacred  writing* 
were  deposited  ;  he  argues  in  favour  of  the  same  edition,  from 
the  testimony  of  the  Greek  Church  ;  as  having  adopted  it  as  its 
authorised  text;  and  from  the  testimony  of  the  Latin  Chinch,  as 
having  followed  it  in  its  primitive  Version. 

*'  The  Brescia  manuscript,  which  contains  this  testimony,  pos- 
sesses a  text,  which,  as  composed  of  the  old  Italick  version,  must 
be  antedated  to  the  year  393,  when  the  new  version  was  made  by 
St.  Jerome.  It  thus  constitutes  a  standing  proof,  that  the  Byzan- 
tine text,  with  which  it  agrees,  has  preserved  its  integrity  for  up- 
wards of  1400  years  ;  during  which  period  it  was  exposed J,o  the 
greatest  hazard  of  being  corrupted.  This  proof,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, affords  no  trifling  earnest,  that  it  has  not  been  corrupted 
during  the  comparatively  inconsiderable  period  of  two  hundred  and 
ninety  years,  which  intervene  between  this  time  and  tbe  publica- 
tion of  the  inspired  writings.  For  while  290  years  bear  no  propor- 
tion to  1400,  the  chances  of  such  a  corruption  must  diminish  in 
proportion  as  we  ascend  to  the  time  of  the  apostles.  The  first 
copyists  must  necessarily  have  observed  a  degree  of  carefulness  in 
making  their  transcripts  proportionable  to  their  reverence  for  th^ 
originals,  which  they  took  as  their  models:  from  the  auto- 
graphs  of  the    apostles,    or   their   immediate   transcripts,   there 

could 
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could  be  no  inducement  to  depart,  even  in  a  letter.  It  is,  however, 
not  merely  probable,  that  the  originals  were  preserved  for  this  in- 
Considerable  period  ;but  that  they  were  preserved  with  a  degree  of 
religious  veneration.  And  if  they  were  preserved  in  any  place, 
it  must  have  been  in  the  region  contiguous  to  Constantinople, 
where  they  were  originally  deposited.  To  this  region,  of  course, 
we  must  naturally  look  for  the  genuine  text  of  Scripture."  P.  11 4-, 

Having  drawn  some  general  conclnsions  from  the  comparative 
testimony  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  Mr.  N.  enters  into 
a  minute  and  laborious  investigation  of  the  separate  testimony 
of  those  Churches,  to  the  dift'erent  classes  of  text  existing  in  the 
Greek  MSS.  Insisting  on  the  evidence  of  the  former,  he 
makes  it  appear,  that  the  uncorrupted  tenor  of  tradition  supports 
the  Byzantine  text,  and  that  the  Egyptian  and  Palestine  texts  are 
destitute  of  such  authority.  In  his  investigation  of  the  testimony 
of  the  Latin  Church,  his  proof  is  more  laborious  and  intricate. 
As  his  system  is  founded  on  the  supposition  that  the  three  classes 
of  text  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  which  prevailed  in  the  age  of  St. 
Jerome,  are  still  extant ;  he  proceeds  to  point  out  how  the  different 
classes  of  the  translation  were  formed  after  the  different  texts  of 
the  original.  Thus  decomposing  the  different  classes  of  the  trans- 
lation, he  reduces  the  Latin  Version  to  its  elementary  principles; 
and  having  thus  ascertained  the  primihve  Latin  Version^  he 
proves,  from  its  coincidence  with  the  Byzantine  text,  that  this 
text,  which  is  identical  with  the  Greek  Vulgate,  must  have  ex- 
isted in  the  primitive  ages,  in  which  the  Latin  translation  was 
formed.  Of  this  part  of  our  author's  work  we  would  willingly 
give  a  specimen,  but  it  will  not  admit  of  abridgment. 

The  Byzantine  text  being  thus  shewn  to  have  the  support  of 
the  concurrent  tradition  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches, 
Mr.  N.  proceeds  in  Section  IV.  to  establish  the  general  and 
doctrinal  integrity  of  the  text  as  contained  in  the  vulgar  edition. 
He  first  makes  it  appear,  from  the  practice  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
as  followed  by  the  Apostles,  that  a  general  intercourse  was 
maintained  by  the  different  branches  of  the  Catholic  Church; 
and  assuming  from  thence  the  moral  certainty  of  the  general 
dispersion  of  the  sacred  writings,  he  proves  the  impossibi- 
lity of  their  having  been  generally  corrupted.  The  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Syriac  Churches  are  tlien  taken  as  examples  j 
and  the  books  of  the  Sacred  Canon  proved  to  have  been  in  use, 
under  the  immediate  successors  of  the  Apostles.  From  a  view 
of  the  differences  which  arose  between  particular  Churches,  and 
between  the  catholics  and  heretics,  the  supposition  is  reduced  to 
an  impossibility,  that  the  canonical  Scriptures  could  have  been 
falsified,  at  this  apostolical  period.  A  particul  ir  inquiry  is  then 
iustituted  iuto  the  state  of  the  text,  at  the  time  of  the  controversy 

relative 
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relative  to  Easter ;  and  proofs  of  its  integrity  are  deduced  from 
the  works  of  contemporary  writers  w  ho  flourished  at  that  period. 
The  testimony  of  those  writers  is  then  traditionally  traced  in  as- 
cent and  descent;  the  intervention  of  two  persons  connecting  it 
with  the  age  of  the  Apostles  on  the  one  side,  and  with  the  age  of 
St.  Athanasius  on  the  other.  The  tradition  being  thus  deduced 
as  low  as  the  fourth  century,  when  the  Alexandruie  MS.  was 
written,  under  St.  Athanasius,  and  the  Latin  Vulgate  corrected  by 
St.  Jerome ;  from  the  conspiring  testimony  of  those  antient 
vouchers,  confirmed  by  that  of  the  great  body  of  manuscripts, 
the  general  integrity  of  the  sacred  text  follows  as  the  author's 
necessary  conclusion. 

We  subjoin  a  specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  the  tradition  is 
connected  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  time  from  the  times  of  Origen 
and  Alexander,  to  the  age  of  the  apostles. 

"  Origen  was  the  disciple  of  Clement,  and  Clement  the  disciple 
of  Pantasnus;  and  all  of  them  were  the  intimates  of  Alexander, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem  :  but  Pantaenus  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  a 
disciple  of  those  who  were  the  immediate  auditors  of  the  Apostles. 
Alexander  represents  Narcissus,  who  was  likewise  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem, as  having  been  an  hundred  and  sixteen  years  old,  when  he 
acted  as  his  suffragan  in  that  see,  at  Jerusalem  ;  he  of  course  must 
have  enjoyed  the  same  opportunities  of  conversing  with  the  immedi- 
ate disciples  of  the  apostles,  which  were  possessed  by  Pantaenus, 
Tertullian  is  referred  to  a  period  near  that  of  the  apostles,  by  St. 
Jerome,  who  drew  his  information  from  one  who  was  informed  by 
an  acquaintance  of  St.  Cyprian,  his  disciple.  St.  Irenaeus  mentions 
his  having  been  acquainted  with  St.  Polycarp,  who  was  placed  in 
the  see  of  Smyrna  by  St.  John  the  Evangelist ;  and  gives  an  affect- 
ing description  of  the  accounts  which  he  heard  that  venerable  old 
jnan  deliver  of  the  apostle,  and  of  the  impression  which,  while  he 
was  yet  a  boy,  they  had  made  upon  his  recollection.  With  these 
facilities  of  arriving  at  the  opinions  ©f  the  apostolical  age,  on  a  sub- 
ject of  such  paramount  importance  as  that  of  the  sacred  canon,  it 
remains  to  be  observed,  that  the  apostolical  tradition,  as  preserved 
by  the  succession  of  bishops  throughout  the  Catholick  Church,  was 
at  this  period  an  object  of  curious  investigation."     P.  216. 

From  this  minute  examination  of  the  general  integrity  of  the 
text,  Mr.  N.  proceeds  to  the  examination  of  the  integrity  of  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament.  The  authen- 
ticity of  the  Apocalypse  and  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  succinctly 
but  adequately  discussed ;  and  the  authority  of  those  books,  as  the 
genuine  works  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul,  is  established  by  evi- 
dence as  welUnternal  as  external.  The  same  care  is  bestowed 
in  investigating  the  authenticity  of  John  viii.  1 — 11,  Mark  xvi. 
9—20^  and  a  like  conclusion  formed  in  favour  of  their  authen- 
ticity. 
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ticity.  From  considering  the  authenticity  of  those  particular 
passages,  the  author  proceeds  to  investigate  the  authenticity  of 
three  celebrated  texts.  Acts  xx.  28.  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  1  John.  v.  7. 
With  a  view  to  establish  their  authenticity,  the  history  of  the  con- 
troversies in  which  the  inspired  authors  were  engaged,  is  investi- 
gated, the  internal  evidence  of  the  disputed  passages  estimated, 
and  the  external  testimony  of  the  writers  who  have  quoted  them 
in  their  works,  is  produced  at  large.  In  the  course  of  this  dis- 
cussion, the  evidence  in  favor  of  ]  John  v.  7.  is  strengthened  by 
many  additional  consideratioqs,  besides  those  which  have  already 
appeared  in  our  pages.  The  subject  of  the  text,  and  the  language 
in  which  it  is  expressed,  are  proved  to  have  been  familiar  to  the 
Jews  from  the  earliest  period  ;  the  disputed  verse  is  shewn  to 
have  been  before  the  Apostle,  and  to  be  necessary  to  his  argu- 
ment and  to  the  grammatical  structure  of  his  context:  and  seven 
reasons  are  subjoined,  proving  the  expediency  of  adopting  this 
verse  on  the  extemal  testimony  of  the  African  Church,  by 
which  it  was  formally  recognised,  in  the  year  484,  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Carthage. 

In  Section  V.  the  author  proceeds  to  examine  the  integrity  of 
the  sacred  text  in  merely  verbal  points,  or  such  as  are  of  minor 
importance.  A  particular  inquiry  is  instituted  into  the  principles 
of  Dr.  Griesbach's  criticism,  and  the  inadequacy  of  his  mode  of 
emendation  shewn,  in  a  specific  induction  of  authorities  and 
examples.  A  new  method  is  then  proposed  for  vindicating  con- 
tested readings  of  the  Greek.  Vulgate,  on  the  coincident  testi- 
mony of  the  Italic  and  Syriac,  and,  where  their  evidence  fails, 
on  that  of  the  later  Oriental  and  Western  Versions.  The  inte- 
grity of  the  old  Italic  and  Syriac  translations  is  then  vindicated 
from  the  suspicion  of  corruption  from  the  Byzantine  Greek ; 
and  these  points  being  premised,  the  system  of  traditionary  evi- 
dence by  which  the  authority  of  this  text  is  vindicated,  is  thus 
described  by  its  author. 

*<  The  bond  of  connexion  by  which  every  part  of  the  system,  - 
which  rises  upon  this  foundation,  is  held  together,  is  the  connected 
testimony  of  tradition.  Whether  we  consider  the  original  Greek, 
or  the  two  versions,  which  are  the  witnesses  of  its  integrity,  the 
evidence  of  these  vouchers  is  held  together  by  this  connecting 
principle,  for  the  immense  period  of  fourteen  centuries.  From 
the  very  concessions  of  our  adversaries,  it  appears,  that  the  vulgar 
text  of  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the  Syriack  Church,  has  existed 
for  the  whole  of  that  time.  As  the  tradition  extended  far  above 
this  period,  it  is  implied  in  the  very  nature  of  this  species  of  evi- 
dence, that  it  could  not  have  sustained  any  considerable  change 
during  the  earlier  part  of  that  term ;  unless  from  the  operation  of 
«ome  powerful  cause,  and  for  a  very  limited  time.  It  is  wholly  in- 
conceivable, that  any  age  would  accept  a  text,  transmitted  by  their 

immediate 
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immediate  predecessours,  having  weaker  evidence  of  its  integrity^ 
than  their  predecessours  had,  in  adopting  it  from  those  who  pre- 
ceded them.  This  reasoning  is  applicable  to  the  present  age,  and 
may  be  applied  to  every  age  which  has  preceded,  until  we  ascend 
from  our  own  times  to  those  in  which  the  tradition  commenced. 
The  testimony  of  tradition  is  thus  adequate  to  its  own  vindication ; 
and  adiiiitting  its  integrity  to  be  thus  unimpeachable,  we  must 
thence  necessarily  infer  the  integrity  of  the  text  which  it  supports.'* 
P.  348. 

From  the  premises  thus  laid  doMii,  the  author  proceeds  to 
make  the  necessary  inferences.  The  principles  on  which  he 
defends  the  integrity  of  the  Greek  Vulgate,  are  reduced 
to  three  rules,  which  are  applied  to  the  vindication  of  a 
variety  of  passages,  which  have  laeen  rejected  by  Dr.  Griesbach 
in  his  CoiTected  Edition.  The  testimony  of  Origen  is  again 
considered,  and  those  objections  solved  which  arise  from  his  de- 
viations from  the  vulgar  edition.  These  difficulties  being  re- 
moved, the  above  principles  are  applied  to  the  vindication  of  all 
those  passages,  which  are  of  any  importance,  that  have  been 
cancelled  by  Dr.  Griesbach  in  the  received  text.  Of  the  two 
tables  into  which  they  are  distributed,  the  first  contains  the  text 
of  the  Vulgar  Greek,  confirmed  by  the  old  Italic,  and  supported 
by  the  testimony  of  some  primitive  father  who  preceded  the  last 
revisal  of  the  text  by  Eusebius ;  the  second  contains  all  thos« 
passages  of  the  Gospels  of  any  note,  which  Dr.  Griesbach  has 
rejected,  supported  by  the  testimony  of  the  primitive  Italic  and 
Syriac  Versions.  The  same  proofs  are  extended  to  vindicate 
the  passages  which  have  been  cancelled,  by  the  same  critic,  in 
the  epistolary  part  of  the  New  Testament.  The  author  then 
enters  into  a  detailed  proof,  that  the  Syriac  and  Latin  Vulgate 
have  not  been  corrupted  from  the  Vulgar  Greek,  and  infers  front 
thence  the  antiquity  of  the  text  which  is  supported  by  the  testi- 
mony of  those  anlient  witnesses,  in  conclusion  of  this  section,  the 
Received  Text,  of  our  printed  editions,  is  shown  to  have  been 
formed  by  Erasmus  on  adequate  critical  principles ;  as  it  is. 
founded  on  the  concurring  testimony  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Vulgate,  which  Erasjnus  incorporated  in  his  edition. 

Having  thus  closed  the  defence  of  the  Byzantine  text,  the 
author  devotes  his  attention  in  Section  VI.  to  proving  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Egyptian  and  Palestine  editions.  This  under- 
taking he  commences  by  asserting  the  influence  of  Origen's  wri- 
.  tings  upon  tne  last-mentioned  texts ;  deducing  from  the  testi- 
mony of  that  autient  father,  a  proof  of  the  general  purity  of  the 
text  of  the  New  Testament,  previously  to  the  age  in  which  he 
flourished. 

In  prosecution  of  this  object,  the  plan  of  Hesychius,  who 
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pjiblished  the  Egyptian  text,  is  described  in  the  first  instance. 
The  principles  of  Origen's  criticism  are  confronted  on  the  one 
side  with  the  internal  evidence  of  Hesychius's  text  on  the  other  • 
and  by  a  comparison,  it  is  made  evident,  that  the  corrections  of 
this  reviser  have  arisen  in  "  an  ambition,  to  give  that  perfection 
to  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  which  Origen,  folio  wino-  si">iilar 
principles,  had  given  to  the  text  of  the  Old."     The  works  used 
by  Hesychius  in  this  undertaking  are  specified;  and  the  hypothe- 
sis of  oar  author  confirmed,  by  examples  setting  forth  the  princi- 
pal alterations  which  the  inspired  text  underwent  in  his  edition. 
From  the  consideration  of  the  Egyptian  text,   Mr.  N.  turns 
to    that   of  the  Palestine  edition.     After   an   inquiry  into  the; 
tenets  of  the  Marcionites  and  Valentinians,  and  of  the  sophisti- 
cated texts    by  which  they  supported  their  religious  systems  • 
the  gradual  corruption  of  the  sacred  text  throughout  the  East, 
is  proved,   and  ascribed  to   the  influence  of  the  controversies 
which  were  conducted  against  those  heretics.     The  prooress  of 
this   system   of   corruption,  which  affected   the  sacred  text,  is 
traced,  from  the  works  of  those  heretics,  to  the  writings  of  Ori- 
gen ;  and  from  the  writings  of  Origen,  to  the  texts  of  particular 
manuscripts.     The  leligious  veneration  in   which  that  autient 
father  was  held  in  the  school  of  Caesarea,  is  then  displayed  ;  the 
scholia,  which   he  inserted  in  the  margins  of  particular  manu- 
scripts, and   which  were  increased  by  Eusebius,  are  described  j 
and   the    testimony   of  a   marginal  gloss  in  the  Codex    Mar- 
chialianus  is   cited,   which  states   that   the  transcriber  had  cor- 
rected   the  text  by  the  comment  of  Origen.     Having  produced 
these  proofs  of  the  corruption  of  the  Palestine  text,  and  con- 
firmed them  by  a  great  variety  of  examples,  the  author  reject? 
the  testimony  of  this  text,   with  that  of  the  Egyptian  edition. 
Having  thus  completed  the  main  object  of  his  work,  he  now 
directs  his  attention  to  the  consideration  of  objections.     A  par- 
ticular reply  is  consequently  subjoined  to  the  arguments  advanced 
in  favour  of  the  corrected  reading  of  Act.  xx.  Q.)i.   J  Tim.iii.  16, 
1  John  v.  7 ;  and  an  answer  being  added  to  some  general  objec- 
tions, the  author  draws  his  work  to  a  conclusion. 

We  have  thus  given  a  synopsis  of  the  aulhor'slNOUiRY,  with- 
out interposing  our  opinion  on  the  conclusiveness  of  his  reason- 
ing, that  our  readers  may  form  their  judgment  of  its  merit  as  a 
whole.  We  will  now  oft'er  a  few  remarks  on  the  claims  of  Mr- 
Nolan's  system  as  opposed  to  that  of  Dr.  Griesbach's,  intending, 
as  a  conclusion  to  the  whole,  to  allow  ourselves,  we  hope,  not  an 
unbecoming  liberty,  in  snying  a  few  words  of  our  author's  met  its, 
'  qualifying,  however,  our  commendation,  with  a  frank  stalement 
of  the  objections  to  which  his  system  appears  to  us  to  be  expos- 
ed, on  one  or  two  delicate  points. 
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The  f^reat  strength  of  Dr.  Griesbach's  system  lies  evidently  n\ 
the  coincidence  of  the  Alexandrine  and  Western  texts  taken  ai 
antieut  and  separate  witnesses,  and  in  the  weight  of  authority  by 
which  this  coincidence  is  supp^  rted,  in  the  quotations  of  the 
early  ecclesiastical  writers.  It  is  no  more  than  a  reasonable  pre- 
sumption, that  if  two  remote  and  antient  Churches,  like  the 
Western  and  Alexandrine,  agree  in  readings,  which  differ  from 
the  text  of  a  comparatively  modern  Church,  like  the  Byzantine ; 
the  former  Churches  must  retain  the  genuine  readings,  while  in  the 
lapse  of  time  the  copies  of  the  latter  Church  have  been  corrupted. 
But  we  cannot  see  how  this  presumption  will  stand,  against 
the  objections  of  Mr.  Nolan.  If  the  conclusion  be  unavoidable, 
that  the  former  texts  are  neither  antient  nor  separate  ;  that  the 
Latins,  as  unacquainted  with  Greek,  had  no  use  for  Greek  MSS. 
tefore  the  fourth  century  ;  that  at  tiiat  period  the  communica- 
tion between  the  Alexandrine  and  Western  Churches  was  direct; 
that  Eiisebius  Vercellensis  then  corrected  the  W  estern  version  by 
the  Egyptian  text ;  and  that  Cassiodorus,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
further  corrected  the  Latin  copies  by  the  Greek  manuscripts : 
the  proof  deduced  from  the  testimony  of  these  witnesses  directly 
falls  to  the  ground.  All  that  Dr.  Griesbach  can  claim,  is  the 
merit  of  having  recovered  a  text,  which  is  unquestionably  anti- 
ent ;  and,  in  one  sense,  more  antient  than  the  vulgar  text,  and 
this  Mr.  Nolan  does  not  deny.  But  how  far  this  text  is  identi- 
cal w  ith  the  original  edition  published  by  the  inspired  writers,  is 
still  a  point  to  be  proved. 

The  great  strength  of  Mr.  Nolan's  system  on  the  other  hand, 
lies  in  the  concurring  testimony  of  the  Italic  and  Syriac  versions 
taken  as  antient  and  separate  witnesses  to  the  integrity  of  the 
Byzantine  edition  ;  and  in  the  evidence  of  the  primitive  fathers, 
who  in  all  important  points  support  the  Byzantine  text  against 
the  Egyptian  and  Palestine.  Here  the  presumption  of  Dr. 
Griesbach,  relative  to  the  adequacy  of  the  testimony  of  antient 
and  separate  witnesses,  fully  applies  in  support  of  Mr.  Nolan's 
system.  If  the  Latin  and  Syriac  versions,  to  which  our  author 
appeals,  could  not  have  been  corrupted  at  a  late  period ;  as,  the 
Latms  during  the  time  when  the  Italic  version  was  in  use,  from 
the  want  of  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  w  ere  unequal  to  the  task  of 
correcting  their  versions  ;  and,  as  the  religious  differences  which 
have  distracted  the  Syriac  Church  from  the  earliest  period  reduce 
the  notion  of  the  systematic  corruption  of  their  received  text  to 
an  absurdity  :  the  conclusion  must  follow  that  they  are  separate 
witnesses :  they  are  not  only  more  antient  than  any  to  which  they 
can  be  opposed,  but  must  be  in  all  appearances  referred  to  the 
third  century.  When  the  text  of  the  Byzantme  Greek  is  sup- 
ported by  those  witnesses,  we  can  see  no  mode  of  accounting 
tor  the  agreement,  than  by  supposing  that  they  preserve  a  com- 
mon 
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.ftjon  resemblance  to  tiie  original  from  vvbence  they,  descended. 
But  that  this  original  text  coulil  not  have  differeJ  much  from  the 
primitive  edition  may  be  likewise  inferred  from  the  antiquity  of 
these  witnesses.  The  Italic  and  Syriac  versions  wore  made,  at 
least  in  part,  before  the  sacred  text  had  undergone  the  revisal 
of  Eusebius;  they  were  made  before  it  had  undergone  any  ma- 
terial corruption,  if  respect  be  due  to  the  declarations  of  Ori- 
gen,  on  whose  quotations  Dr.  Griesbach's  theory  is  founded. 

A  further  point  in  which  these  systems  admit  of  compa- 
rison lies  in  the  offensive  operations,  independent  of  the  defen- 
sive, by  which  their  respective  authors  have  maintained  their  hy- 
pothesis. Dr.  Griesbuch,  in  sustaining  the  authority  of  the  Alex- 
andrine text,  asserts  the  corruption  of  the  Byzantine  ;  and  Mr. 
Nolan,  in  sustaining  the  authority  of  the  Byzantine  text,  asserts 
the  corruption  of  the  Egyptian  and  Palestine.  And  here  there  ap- 
pears little  room  for  hesitation  in  deciding  between  their  respective 
pretensions.  Dr.  Griesbach,  after  pledging  himself  to  give  a  his- 
tory of  the  corruption  of  the  vulgar  text,  confessed  his  inability  to 
accomplish  what  he  had  undertaken  ;  tiiough  he  referred  the  cor- 
ruption of  that  text  to  a  period  when  it  could  not  have  escaped 
observation,  had  it  leally  taken  place.  This  concession  Mr.  Nolau 
interprets  into  a  proof  of  the  purity  of  the  Byzantine  text ;  as 
the  modo  of  its  corruption  would  be  easily  pointed  out,  if  it  had 
more  than  an  imaginary  existence.  On  the  other  hand,  he  un- 
dertakes to  point  out  the  manner  in  which  the  Egyptian  and  Pa- 
lestine texts  have  been  formed,  by  a  corruption  of  the  \  ulgar  Oi 
Byzantine  edition ;  on  which  subject  we  need  not  enlarge  here, 
as  we  have  already  laid  it  before  the  reader. 

But  as  general  observations  are  little  intelligible,  until  they  are. 
made  perspicuous  in  examples,  we  shall  select  an  instance  wh.cli 
has  been  chosen  by  Mr.  N.  to  illustrate  the  comparative  stability 
of  his  system.  One  of  the  tirst  and  most  remarkable  passages,  iu 
which  the  Byzantine  and  Palestine  texts  differ,  is  the  following,, 
which  we  subjoin  as  read  in  the  vulgar  edition. 


Matt.  xx.  22,  23. 

Ovx.  oi'ScTf  Ti  aJTcTa^e.  Ivyaa'^s  ttiClv  to  -Troi-ri^iov,  o  %y^  t/.i/J.£) 
»jveiv,  ^  TO  QuTiltGixx  0  67&;  ^aTillloixxi,  (ixTilio^riyai ;  As'yhaiv 
tLvrZ-  ^uvxixi^a.  KaJ  Xe'yst  exuToTr  to  jusv  TTorinpiov  /xa  TTtecr&f,  yj; 
xo  fiainli7f/.oc  oeyco  lSx7:li'7^oiJ,xi,(ia.7:lia^-riac^^s.  to  5e  Koc^liyxt — 'V  ulg. 

The  following  clause  of  this  passage  is  rejected  by  Dr.  Gries- 
bach, on  the  authority  of  the  Alexandrian  anti  Western  editions  ; 
but  is  supported  by  Mr.  Nolati,  page  381,  on  the  annexed  au- 
Itorities  of  the  piimitivg  Italic  and  Syriac; 

c  2  ^  '^* 
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icj  T&  ^xTf\i<Tix.oi  'o  \yi  |S«7r1i^s//.aii,     aut  baptisma  baptizari  quo  eg*-!, 

$ccirTia%voci    x-a'    to^i,v-      et  baptlstna  quo  ego  bap-- 1] 

T*cr/^a   e  lyu  ^u'!i7iat,ciM!n,  ^st'irliO-      tizor  baptizamini.     Ital.  1. 

^1     ^-^^^^   jj]?     |A^!ai2.:b^    ol  aut  baptismate  quo.  ego  b^ipti- 

|I\.-:diaVJro-^^ —         .-  ^oA^^i^  ^lor  baptizabimini  .,..,.  baptis- 

.  .o,.iCLl,Z.  ^j|  ^iiii.  Ull  n^ate    quo    ego  bapti^.or   bapti- 

^*                 *  zabimini.     Si/r, 

In  support  of  the  corrected  reading  Dr.  Gri.esbacli,  not.  in 
h.  1.,  refers  to  Origen,  Comm.  in  Matt,  vol  jii.  p.  717.  lu  suj)- 
port  of  the  vulgar  reading  Mr.   Nol?;n  refers,  p.  498.  n.,  to  the 
higher  testimony  of  St.  Irenaeus,  udv.  Hepr.  lib   I.  cap.  xxi.  §.  2. 
p.  94.     Ihe  laiter  father  havipg  declared,  that  the  Marcionites 
cited  the  disputed  passage,  to  support  their  notion  of  a  second  1 
baptism,  in  order  to  wash  away  the  pollution  contracted  after  the  1 
fii&t;  Mr.  N.  thence  infers,  that  the  testimony  of  St.  Irenaeusandl 
the  Marcionites  supports  the  Byzantine  reading,  and  clearly  points  i 
out  the  source  of  the  error  in  the  Egyptian  and  Palestine  edition  : 
the  disputed  passage  having  been  removed,  as  favoring  the  error 
of  the  Marcionites.  On  this  supposition  the  varieties  in  the  passage  j 
are  adequately  accounted  for ;  but  on  that  of  Dr.  Griesbach,  it  | 
is  wholly  inexplicable  that  the  orthodox  jhould  have  inserted  a  I 
passage  in  their  copies  which  favored  the  errors  of  the  heretics,  i 
at  the  early  period  in  which  it  must  have  made  its  way  into  the 
text,  as  it  is  found  in  the  primitive  Italic  and  Syriac  Versions. 

The  following  account  which  is  given  by  Mr,  N.  of  the  me- 
lliod  in  which  the  Egyptian  and  Palestine  texts  have  been  cor- 
rupted in  the  foregoing  passage,  will  further  exemplify  his  theory, 
and  shew  the  stability  of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  rested. 

**  Origen,  in  expounding  the  passage  before  us,  was  thoroughly 
aware  of  the  use  to  which  it  had  been  applied  by  the  hereticks  ;  he 
consequently  obviates  the  conclusion  which  might  be  deduced  from 
it,  by  expounding  it  so  as  to  shut  out  the  notion  of  a  second  bap- 
tism. In  one  of  the  two  places  where  he  has  referred  to  it,  he 
supplies  the  present  '2rU&>,  for  thej'ature  i^eXXa  irbstv,  conti'ary  to  the 


m-uh  TO  wbT'j^Joi/  0  iycj  itivu  ;    vroTrjpiov    ?Jyuv   to   fj.xpvgiov'      St.    Matthew 

iiowever  reads  ^^vvaa-^B  vnTv  to  -^rolri^ibi/  0  iyu  fjt.ixKu  %'ivtiv'  In  the  other, 
ie  corrects  himself,  fully  acknowledging  the  vulgar  readin<'  to  b« 
genuine,  while  he  qualities  it  by  referring  ta  St.  Mark,  who  had 
written  irivu  for  yJh'hu  ttIvm*  ;   Id.  Comra.  in  Mat.  Tom.  III.  p.  717. 

t-anw'  Ji  T«  ^i/.7pM7i*.<x.y  •  lyij  ^«7j-''»f <>;/,«»,  /3x7r](o-S^>«k.'    The  difference 

between-. 
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;6et\reen  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  consequently  lay,  not  in  the  one 
having  omitted,  and  the  other  retained,  to  Qi-nUcr-^oi.  h  iyu  ^xTfli^ouctt 
^a.nlicrBv*^i;  but  in  the  one  having  read  lyu  vita,  the  other  lyu  i/i'.Xa 
vivim.  Rut  this  distinction  having  been  overlooked  by  the  reviser  of 
the  Egyptian  text,  the  former  notion  was  adopted,  and  the  passage 
accordingly  cancelled,  apparently  with  Origen's  sanction,  who  was 
thus  completely  misrepresented." — "  Having  been  suppressed  in 
the  Egyptian  text  on  Origen's  authority  misunderstood,  it  was  con- 
sequently emitted,  on  the  strength  of  the  same  authority  in  the 
Palestine  edition.  After  the  example  of  the  former  text,  it  was 
omitted  of  course  in  the  Sahidick  and  revised  Italick  versions;  and 
after  that  of  the  latter,  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  Coptick,  Ethiopick, 
and  Persiek.  And  as  St.  Epiphanius  and  Jerome  followed  the  - 
Palestine  text,  and  St.  Hilar}',  Ambrose,  and  Juvencus,  used  the 
revised  Italick  translation,  it  is  of  course  omitted  in  their  writ- 
ings."    P.  498. 

Admitting  the  above  observations  to  be  just,  we  have  here  as 
plain  a  proof  of  the  instability  of  the  principles  on  which  Dr. 
Griesbach's  theory  rests  ;  ai  of  the  stability  of  those  on  which 
Mr.  Nolan's  system  is  founded.  For  we  here  clearly  see,  from 
the  testimony  of  St.  Irena^us,  and  the  state  of  the  Marcionite  con- 
troversy, that  the  concurrence  of  the  primitive  Italic  and  Syriac  is 
adequate  evidence  oi  the  purity  of  tiie  Byzantine  edition.  We 
here  likewise  observe,  the  possibility  of  the  Egyptian  and  Pales- 
tine texts  having  been  corrupted,  through  the  influence  which 
the  Marcionite  heresies  have  hud  on  the  writings  of  Origen. 
From  hence  also  we  must  collect,  that  the  concurrence  of  the 
Western  and  Alexandrine  texts,  though  supported  by  the  train  of 
Fathers  and  Versions  cited  by  Griesbach,  contains  no  certain 
proof  of  the  purity  of  the  text ;  as  their  concurrence  may  be 
merely  an  agreement  in  error,  and  consequently  that  his  system 
has  no  real  stability. 

But  a  further  point  in  which  the^e  systems  differ,  and  wliich 
proves  the  necessity  of  acquie-cmg  in  Mr.  Nolan's  scheme,  is  the 
effect  which  Dr.  Griesbach's  system  has  in  shaknig  the  foundation 
on  which  the  sacred  canon  is  rested.  He  not  only  builds  his 
hypothesis,  independent  of  the  traditionary  testimony  of  the 
Church  ;  but  his  prmciples  U  ad  to  consequences  which,  when 
taken  as  true,  demonstrate  the  fuil/i/e.^siie.ss  of  her  testimony, 
from  the  earliest  ages.  It  is  obvious,  that  if  his  corrected  edi- 
tion contain  the  genuine  text,  the  three  classes  of  text  out  of 
which  it  is  formed,  must  be  corrupted ;  as  his  text  and  these 
classes  differ  very  considerably  from  each  other,  and  where  the 
one  is  correct,  the  others  of  course  must  be  corrupted.  Now 
granting  this  corruption  to  exist,  it  must  have  existed  from  the 
prmiitive  ages,  to  which  he  refers  his  principal  classes  ;  and  ihia 
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in  fact  is  asserted  by  Dr.  Griesbach,  who  declares  that  the 
Western  and  Alexandrine  texts  emanated  in  the  earliest  ages 
from  editions,  which  have  been  interpolated  in  every  part  of 
them.  If  \^e  must  admit  this  assumption,  we  must  conclude 
with  Mr.  Is',  that  it  is  a  vain  undertakino-  to  attempt  the  reco- 
very of  the  original  lext,  which  has  been  thus  corrupted  from 
time  immemorial.  It  is  needless  to  repeat,  that  from  these  ob- 
jections Mr.  Nolan's  system  is  apparently  free;  as  it  is  rested  on 
the  ecclesiastical  tradition,  on  which  it  has  been  our  object  to 
shew,  it  is  adequately  supported. 

We  have  tluis  entered  into  the  views  of  Mr.  Nolan,  perhaps, 
scarcely  at  tlie  length  which  they  deserve,  and  with  the  impres- 
sion fresh  upon  our  mmds  of  what  he  has  accomplished,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  again  taking  credit  to  ourselves  for  having 
been  instruuiental,  however  subordinatcly,  in  bringing  forward 
the  discussion,  nor  from  expressing  with  more  confidtnce  than  at 
the  outset  of  our  Review,  the  no  little  pride  which  we  feel  that 
out  of  our  own  pages  has  arisen  so  goodly  a  structure.  In  pass^ 
mg  this  commendation,  we  would  not  be  understood  as  wishing 
to  suppress,  what  will  not  escape  the  notice  of  those  who  study 
the  Inquiry  with  the  attention  which  it  deserves,  that  it  bears 
marks  of  the  almost  incredible  expedition,  with  which  its 
materials  have  been  collected  and  arranged,  and  that  its  author 
would  have  produced  a  much  more  perfect  work  had  he  allowed 
himself  longer  time  in  preparing  it  for  the  press. 

In  mitigation,  however,  of  the  censures  which  may  be  passed 
upon  him  for  premature  publication,  it  is  but  justice  to  state,, 
that  the  Socinians  were  triumphing  in  what  they  were  pleased  to 
call  the  improved  Text  of  Scripture  which,  by  the  aid  of 
cjiticism,  was  now  produced.  They  were  casting  scorn  upon 
our  received  translation,  as  containing  many  passages  now 
''  exploded."  The  text  of  the  heavenly  witnesses  they  were 
branding  as  "  a  forgery,  which  critics  of  all  parties  were  ashamed 
to  hold  to  any  longer,"  and  with  respect  to  which  "'  the  only 
thing  left  to  men  of  learning  and  candour,  was  to  procure  its 
erasure  from  the  text  of  Scripture,  as  a  passage  which  no  n)an 
of  information  would  hereafter  quote,  and  no  man  of  integrity 
read  in  his  Bible  without  disapprobation."  Nay,  they  were 
going  beyond  this,  and  setting  it  forth  as  "  a  presumption  in 
favour  of  IJnitarianism  being  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  that  the 
course  of  Biblical  learning,  since  the  revival  of  letters,  had  tended 
to  lessen  the  objections  to  it  on  Scripture  grounds ;  insomuch 
that  while  Unitarians  had  by  criticism  lost  no  text  on  which  they 
built  an  a'-gument ;  Trinitarians  had  lost  the  texts  on  w  hich  they 
buikled  chiefly,"  and  they  wfre  sarcastically  "  lamenting  the 
situation  of  such  Christian  scholars  as  are  tied  up  by  a  narrow 
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Ecclesiastical  Establishment,  from  doingjusticetothe  Scriptures 
and  bound  by  the  fellers  of  subscription  and  the  oath  of  "cano- 
nical obedience,  are  obliged  to  deliver  that  to  the  people  as 
inspired  truth,  which  they  knnzo  to  be  a  careless  alteration,  a 
superstitious  perversion,  or  a  wicked  corruption  (^f  the  Sacred 
Records*."  In  this  state  of  things,  and  being  moreover  informed 
that  a  new  Edition  of  Gricsbach's  New  festament  is  in  prepara- 
tion, with  additional  defalcations,  from  the  author's  last  correc- 
tions, it  appears  to  us  fairly  questionable,  whether  promptitude 
in  vindicating  the  received  text  from  the  injury  which  it  had  sus- 
tained by  a  specious  attempt  to  rectify  it  from  error,  was  not  to 
be  preferred  before  perfect  execution.  Mr.  Nolan's  Inquiry, 
Avith  all  its  imj)erfections  upon  its  head,  has  accomplished  this 
great  object — it  has  given  an  effectual  check  to  Socinian  insolence 
— it  has  opened  a  question  of  great  importance  to  Christianity 
which  had  too  hastilv  been  deemed  decided  to  the  great  dispa- 
ragement of  the  tradition  of  the  Church,  ind  it  has  so  opened  it 
as  to  afford  the  njost  solid  grounds  for  anticipating  the  corapleat 
€Stablishment  of  the  Church's  iidelity  as  ^'  a  witness  and  keeper 
of  Holy  Writ." 

For  these  reasons,  we  consider  the  incompleteness  which 
might  have  been  removed  by  a  less  hasty  publication,  a 
venial  defect.  But  our  commendation  must  be  qualified  with 
further  exceptions  against  some  positions  which  Mr.  Nolan  has 
advanced,  as  appears  to  us  without  sufficient  warranty  of  historical 
testimony.  As  far  as  our  information  on  the  subject  extends, 
they  are  all  original,  and  though  upon  the  supposition  that 
they  were  substantiated,  all  the  difficulties  arising  from  three 
classes  of  the  Text  of  the  New  Testament  distinguished 
by  characteristic  varieties  would  be  done  away,  and  the 
authenticity  of  the  Received  Text  set  at  rest  for  ever,  yet  the 
two  cliarges  against  Euscbius,  which  form  so  inij)ortant  a  part  of 
Mr.  Nolan's  hypothesis,  must  not  be  admitied  even  in  the  quali- 
fied state  in  which  he  has  left  them,  upon  mere  circumstan- 
tial evidence,  without  the  further  confirmation  of  positive  testi- 
inony,  or  at  least  a  greater  accumulation  of  indirect  support  than 
is  at  present  produced  Although  unable  therefore  to  explain 
or  to  account  Un  the  disappearance  of  certain  important  pas- 
sages from  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  subsequently  to  the 
critical  labours  of  Eusebius,  of  which  there  are  iraces  before  his 
time,  yet  we  cannot  subscribe  to  what  we  can  at  present  only  de- 
signate our  author's  conjectural  solution,  as  it  has  a  tendency  (as 
far  as  appears  to  us  w.  hout  snincient  grounds),  to  tix  a  charge  of 
Arianism  upon  that  etnment  Faiher,  and  also  involves  in  it  an 
jmpeachmtnt   of    his    integrity,    notwithstanding   all   th.;t  our 


*  Asplaud's  Plea,  pp.  30,  33,  '65^  notes. 
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author  has  so  ingeniously  advanced  to  ward  off  the  ioiputa 
tions.  Neither  can  we  admit  the  sohdity  of  his  remarks  upon 
the  text  of  the  Heavenly  Witnesses,  made  with  the  view  of 
accounting  for  the  fact  of  its  not  having  been  appealed  to  by  the 
orthodox  ;  that  the  Sabellians,  "  by  adhering  to  the  very  letter  of 
the  text,  derived  from  it  a  stronger  testimony  in  their  favour  than 
could  easily  have  been  fabricated."  What  he  says  upon  this  sub- 
ject in  the  text  and  notes  from  p.  538 — 543,  we  cannot  but 
strongly  recommend  to  his  reconsideration. 

But  tliese  are  comparatively  small  imperfections  not  affecting 
the  general  result  of  the  "Inquiry,"  by  which,  making  his  way 
good,  in  many  nice  points,  with  an  ingenuity,  abdity,  and  judg- 
luent  very  highly  to  be  applauded,  Mr.  Nolan  has  shewn  that, 
in  the  Received  Text,  the  Universal  Church  of  Christ  has, 
from  the  first  age  to  the  present  time,  been  in  possession  of  the 
genuine  and  authentic  volume  of  the  New  Testament :  and  that 
the  corrected,  that  is  corrupted,  Editions,  have  prevailed  only 
partially,  and  for  a  time. 

We  trust  that  this  Volume  will  command  the  attention  of  every 
scholai  ihr;  ughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  that  it  will  find  its  way 
into  the  foreign  Universities,  and  be  thoroughly  scrutinized  by  the 
learned  in  them.  To  the  Biblical  inquirer,  it  will  present  not 
only  a  new  and  wide  field  of  most  curious  and  happy  research, 
but  a  mine  of  the  most  valuable  information  :  to  the  classical  in- 
quirer it  will  be  a  most  interesting  work,  as  it  involves  so  many 
points,  botii  with  respect  to  manuscripts  and  editions,  which  to 
liim  must  be  highly  important.  Of  a  volume  which  displays  so 
much  labf)ur  in  investigation,  so  much  originality  in  deduction, 
and  so  much  sound  principle  in  design,  we  can  in  common  jus- 
tice say  no  less,  than  that  whatever  be  the  issue  of  the  contro- 
versy which  it  has,  we  think  very  seasonably  revived,  it  reflects 
honour  on  the  age  and  nation  in  which  it  was  produced. 


Art.  it.  De  hi  Litftraiure du  midi  de  C Europe.  Par  J.  C. 
L.  Simonde  de  Sismoudi,  de  CAcademie  et  de  la  Sociclt  des 
Arts  de  Geneve,  Correspondat/t  de  i'/Jcademie  roiiale  des 
Sciences  de  Frmse,  Membre  honoraire  de  rUniversile  de 
iVihm,  des  Jcadcmies  Italienne,  des  Georgvji/i,  de  Cag/iari, 
de  PisLoia,  S^c.  4  vols.  8vo.  Paris.  Treuttel  and  VViirtz. 
18J3. 

jHE  author  of  the  present  volumes  is  already  well  known  in 
the  republic  of  letters.  I J  is  production  on  the  Italian  Repub- 
lics very  deservedly  has  acquired  him  a  reputation  which  we  are 
sorry  to  own,  the  Lillerature  du  midi  de  I'Europe  is  very  far 
U-om  sanctioiiiDg.     This  work,  which   ought  to  have  been  the 
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labour  of  years,  both  on  account  of  the  multipHcity  and  extent 
of  its  compUcated  subjects,  betrays  a  hurry  and  a  nonchalance, 
which  could  hardly  be  expected  from  such  a  man  as  our  author. 
Kxtremely  declamatory  in  his  style  M.  Sismondi,  falls  very  short 
when  a  proper  line  is  to  be  drawn  between  the  literature  of  the 
different  nations,  and  when  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
ages,  and  the  genius  of  the  several  writers  is  to  be  properly  dis- 
tinguished and  expressed.  On  many  occasions  he  talks  of  the 
first  rate  autliors,  and  even  speaks  of,  and  classes  their  different 
productions,  without  having  read  them,  and  in  general  through- 
out the  four  volumes  which  now  lie  open  before  us,  he  displays 
a  species  of  gene  and  lameness,  as  if  the  very  subject  of  his 
labour  had  no  means  to  excite  his  enthusiasm,  and  sometimes 
even  no  allurements  to  awaken  his  interest.  With  feelings  like 
these,  it  would  have  been  wonderful  indeed  if  M.  Sismondi  had 
been  able  to  produce  in  his  readers  the  interest  he  wants ;  and 
though  occasionally  we  have  found  in  the  perusal  of  this  work  a 
burst  of  eloquence,  which  is  certainly  striking,  very  often  in 
going  through  the  details  of  the  different  subjects  which  he  has 
imparted  to  itis  reader  we  have  felt  an  apathy  correspondent  to 
that  of  his  pen. 

The  fact  is,  that  M.  Sismondi  is  extremely  deficient  in  point 
of  reading  on  the  subject  he  has  been  willing  to  treat.     Conse- 
quently not  being  able  to  judge  for  himself  he  has  followed 
blindly  the  writers  whom  l;e  has  chosen  for  his  guides,  and  has 
adopted  all  their  sentiments,  all  their  prejudices,  and  all  their 
faults   in   analysing   the  different  productions,   of  which  he  has 
been  pleased  to  speak  in  his  literature.     For  the  same  reason  he 
very  often,  if  not  always,  gives  tolas  reader,  not  the  reflexions  he 
has  made  himself,  for  on  many  occasions  he  has  not  had  an  op- 
portunity of  making  any  at  all,  but  he  gives  those  which  he  knows 
to  have  been  made  by  oiliers:  and  for  the  very  same  reason  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  work  we  have  not  met  with   many  ori- 
ginal   thoughts    which   deserve  to  be   mentioned   with    praise, 
though  occasionally  we  have  found  some  of  an  opposite  nature. 
It  is  true  that  the  history  of  modern  literature  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  subject  completely  exhausted  amongst  the  nations  of 
Europe,     'i  hey  all  possess  in  their  own  language  classical  works 
which  will  last  with  their  very  tongue ;  and  to  a  writer,  who 
undertakes  to  treat  of  them,  very   little  more   is   left  than  to 
copy  w  hat  has  been   written  by  Tiraboschi,    Maffei,  Muratori, 
Andres,  lliccoboni,  Ginguene,  Arteaga,  Walker,  Warton,  Les 
freres  de  St.  Maure,  Fontenelie,   La  Harpe,  Schlegel,  St.  Pa- 
laye,  without  leaving  out  of  the  catalogue  the  Arabians,  Alassa- 
J^eri,  and  Moamad  Aba  Abdalla,  the  most  ancient  of  them  all. 
But  in  copying  iVom  all  these  historians  a  writer  must  avoid  the 
faults  which  have  been  charged  against  ail  and  each  of  them. 

He 
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He  must  speak  of  foreigners  without  prejudice,  and  of  the 
writers  of  his  own  country  without  partiaUty ;  he  must  divest 
himself  of  all  species  of  esprit  du  corps,  in  point  of  religion, 
or  of  politics.  He  must  read  and  criticise  what  he  reads  with- 
out any  undue  regard  to  the  nation,  to  the  laws  and  rehgion  of 
the  writer  whose  works  he  peruses;  and  he  must  always  direct 
his  attention  and  his  criticism  to  the  main  object  of  his  research, 
the  progressive  developement  of  the  human  mind.  When 
obliged  to  compare  the  manners  and  prejudices  of  past  ages  with 
the  manners  and  opinions  of  our  own,  he  ought  to  weigh  well 
the  merits  of  our  manners  and  our  opinions  before  he  ventures 
to  debase  the  one  at  the  expence  of  the  other.  Though  the 
philosophy  of  the  vulgar,  as  a  celebrated  critic  calls  the  preju- 
<iices  of  a  nation,  should  always  be  respected,  a  philosopher, 
(for  a  philosopher  must  he  be  who  undertakes  to  follow  the  pro- 
gress of  human  knowledge,)  vviil  know  how  to  expose  the 
prejudices  of  our  ancestors  without  payii^  too  great  a  deference 
to  those  of  his  age  or  of  his  nation. 

It  is  thus  alone  ihat  an  author  may  hope  to  perform  the  great 
desideratum  whicli  still  remains  to  be  accomplished  in  regard  to 
the  history  of  the  human  mind,  in  which  perhaps  the  only  pro- 
duction which  stands  superior  to  all  other  productions  of  the 
same  description  is  that  of  the  Abbe  Giovanni  Andres,  DeW 
erigine  progressi  e  stato  aituale  d'  ogiii  letteratura,  in  seven 
«[uarto  volumes.   1782. 

In  all  these  respects  M.  Sismondi  has  certainly  failed.  He 
has  read  very  little,  and  has  thought  still  less.  He  has  raised  in 
his  mind  a  standard  of  perfection  according  to  German  rules 
and  German  prejudices,  and  according  to  this  fantastic  standard 
he  weighs  the  merit  of  all  the  productions  whether  in  poetry  or 
prose,  of  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  speak  in  the  work  before 
us.  Rather  unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  some  of  his  guides, 
he  has  been  stsil  more  so  in  leaving  them  often  unconsulted  just 
Mhen  they  mostly  deserved  to  be  closely  followed ;  and  then 
instead  of  giving  to  his  reader  the  result  of  his  reading  and  of 
his  thoughts,  he  has  been  pleased  to  favour  the  public  with 
some  unconnected,  abstruse,  and  ill-timed  theories. 

It  is  true,  that  without  a  certain  degree  of  enthusiasm,  no 
man  can  pretend  to  success.  The  greatest  masters  of  all  ages, 
uhose  works  form  our  admiration  and  delight,  were  all  very  par- 
tial to  the  subject  of  their  studies,  and  some  of  them  were  so 
much  so  as  to  become  unjust  to  others.  Consequently  wishing 
to  inhance  the  value  of  their  favorite  pursuits,  they  drank  deep^ 
and  laboured  hard,  and  thus  in  endeavouring  to  persuade  their 
reader  to  think  as  they  did,  they  imparted  to  him  a  portion  of 
tiiut  tire  by  which  they  themselves  were  animated.    Indeed  to 
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i»o  other  cause  can  we  assign  the  success  of  the  History  of  the 
Italian  Repubhcs^and  the  want  of  interest  in  la  Litterature.  M. 
Sismondi  felt  an  interest  in  the  former,  and  very  little  in  this 
latter ;  and  after  all  we  should  not  have  the  least  hesitation  to 
advise  our  author  to  lay  aside^ if  not  altogether,  at  least  for  a 
while,  all  thoughts  of  \»  riting  about  the  literature  of  modern 
Europe,  for  which  he  seems  very  little  calculated,  and  to  give 
his  attention  to  history,  for  which  he  certainly  is  highly  quahtied. 
The  annals  of  the  different  nations  w  ill  point  out  to  him  several 
periods,  which,  like  the  Italian  Republics,  require  the  hand  of 
a  master,  though,  we  ovv.i  it  with  sorrow,  the  same  reason  per- 
haps which  has  till  now  prevented  others  from  developing  their 
events,  may  be  found  at  this  moment  to  act  with  the  greatest  force 
even  against  M.  Sismondi,  we  mean  the  subjection  of  the  presf 
all  over  the  Continent. 

By  these  general  reflexions  we  do  not  intend  to  deprive  M. 
Sismondi  of  the  credit  which  is  still  due  to  hira,  of  having  col- 
lected under  one  point  of  view,  with  some  few  exceptions,  the 
best  criticisms  and  the  greatest  quantity  of  matter  which  laid 
scattered  in  many  volumes  and  in  many  languages ;  of  having 
joined  together  the  Hnks  of  the  extensive  chain,  which  appa- 
rently separate  the  productions  of  the  different  nations,  but 
which  in  reality  trace  the  progress  of  mankind  towards  civiliza- 
tion and  learning ;  of  having  pointed  out  to  his  readers  some 
of  the  best  sources  of  information  on  the  developement  of  the 
human  mind,  and  all  this  in  a  clear  and  animated  style,  full  of 
pathos  and  simplicity.  On  this  account  even  the  faults  which 
M.  Sismondi  has  committed,  may  be  useful  to  his  reader. 
They  will  excite  his  curiosity,  and  urge  him  to  consult  the  classi- 
cal productions  which  we  have  on  this  branch  of  modern  lite- 
rature ;  and  for  this  reason  we  proceed  to  state  the  reflexions  we 
have  made  in  perusing  the  four  volumes,  de  la  Litterature  du 
uiidl  de  I'Europe. 

M.  Sismondi  has  divided  the  whole  literature  of  modern 
Europe  in  two  classes.  The  first  comprehends  the  literature 
of  all  nations  who  speak  the  Roman  language,  by  which  he 
means  a  language  which  has  been  formed  by  the  corruption  of 
the  Latin,  such  as  the  FicikIi,  Italian^  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese, and  the  second  embraces  the  hteratuie  of  those  nations 
who  speak  the  Teutonic  and  the  Sclavonian  languages ;  that  is, 
German,  Enghsh,  Poles  and  Russians.  Of  these  latter  he 
intends  to  give  an  account  to  the  public  at  a  future  period.  The 
present  work,  therefore,  contains  the  history  of  the  literature  of 
the  former  nations,  whom  he  has  properly  called,  du  midi  de 
J'Europe. 

Epr  the  present  we  shall  not  press  upon  our  readers  any  cri- 

ticisnt 
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ticism  on  the  distinction  which  our  author  has  made  t)f  the 
Troubadours  and  Trouveres,  or  on  the  origin  of  the  fabhaux, 
the  romances  of  cliivalry,  and  the  first  dramatic  rcpvgsentations. 
Our  reflexions  will  tind  a  better  place  when  we  co\ne  to  analyse 
that  part  of  the  work  in  which  he  treats  of  a\'i  these  subjects. 
But  we  think  it  necessary  to  remark  here>  that,  the  authors  whom 
M.  Sismondi  has  consulted  upon  the  gep.eral  plan  of  the  lite- 
rature of  all  nations  are  ;  Andres  delC  origine  progressi  e  stato 
attuok  d'ogni  Letleratura.  5  vols^  ^to.  We  beg  pardon  of 
M.  Sismondi,  it  is  in  a  vol.  4to.,  and  Friedrkh  Boutterweck, 
geschicIUe  der  Shunen  Wissemx:hrtften,  8  vols.  8vo.  This  last 
gentleman  has  till  now  only  published  the  History  of  the  Litera- 
ture of  Italy,  Spain,  Portv.ga\^  France  and  England.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  favovite  author  with  M.  Sismondi,  and 
we  are  sorry  for  it.  Bou'iterweck  is  certainly  an  author  of  great 
merit,  but  he  is  often  visionary,  and  occasionally  he  judges  the 
\vriiers  of  other  nati  ons  according  to  the  prejudic(J«^of  his  own. 
Andres,  on  the  contrary,  is  exempt  from  this  fault,  and  would 
have  been  by  ^ar  a  better  and  a  more  sure  guide.  But  M. 
Sismondi  does  not  think  so,  and  here  are  his  reasons. 

"  II  esquisse  I'histoire  de  toutes  les  sciences  humalnes  dani 
touted  les  langues,  et  dans  tout  I'univers ;  et  avec  une  vaste  erudi- 
tio'n,  il  doveloppe  d'une  maniei*e  philosophique  la  marche  generale 
^Ue  I'esprit  humain  ;  mais  comme  il  ne  donne  jamais  d'exeivple,  &c. 
&c.  il  ne  met  jamais  son  lecteur  a  portce  de  juger  par  lui-meme,'* 
P.  12,  in  the  note. 

So  here  lies  the  truth  of  the  matter.  He  does  never  give  any 
example ;  he  takes  for  granted  that  his  reader  is  acquainted  at 
least  with  the  classical  productions  of  the  different  languages ; 
and  a  man  who  has  read  very  few  of  these  productions  cannot  be 
satisfied  with  Andres's  judgment,  however  philosophical  they 
may  be.  To  this  man  Boutterweck  is  by  far  a  more  serviceable 
writer ;  he  gives  examples,  he  quotes  long  passages,  and  by 
this  merit  alone  all  his  faults  and  all  his  prejudices  are  over- 
looked by  the  facility  which  he  gives  of  speaking  of  book% 
^vhich  have  never  been  read. 

Besides  these  two  general  works  M.  Sismondi  has  consulted 
for  the  different  branches  of  his  research,  MUlot  Histoire  JLilte- 
raire  des  Troubadours — for  the  Provengal  literature,  Tiraboschi, 
and  Ginguene  for  the  Italian — Velasquez  and  Barhosa  for  th« 
Spanish  and  Portuguese ;  and  Schlegel  for  the  draijia.  of  all 
these  nations. 

We  are  sorry  that  M.  Sismondi  has  chosen  sucK  a  guide  as 
Millot  upon  one  of  the  most  important  branches?  of  modera 
literature,  the  history  of  the  Troubadours.     Millot  at  the  b^»t 
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is  but  a  dangerous  guide  even  to  tliose  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  subject;  and  to  M.  Sismondi  he  is  more  than  dan- 
gerous. It  is  true  that  Millot  gives  examples,  and  quotes  whole 
poems,  but  unfortunately  he  quotes  them  as  exempiihcations  to 
theories  which  have  existed  onlv  in  his  imagination.  We  should 
have  imagined  that  the  Abbe  Massieu,  Fontenelle,  and  la 
tlarpe  would  have  been  more  sure  aud  preferable  guides.  And, 
indeed,  even  without  speaking  of  the  history  of  French  poetry, 
and  of  the  French  theatre,  of  the  beautiful  fragment  of  the 
Florieu,  and  the  celebrated  Lycee,  the  very  Lives  of  the  Pro- 
vencal Poets  by  Nostradamus,  notwithstanding  the  just  and 
severe  criticism  which  has  been  passed  on  them,  are  in  our  opi- 
nion, more  to  be  depended  on  than  the  Literary  History  of  the 
Troubadours  by  the  Abbe  Millot.  It  appears,  however,  that 
neither  Fontenelle,  Ma.ssieu,  nor  la  Harpe  are  much  known  to 
our  author.  Their  names  and  their  works  have  been  completely 
left  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  chapter,  where  he  enume- 
rates all  the  writers  who  have  treated  of  the  Provencal  litera- 
ture.  And  though  Crescimbeni  should  be  regarded  as  the 
second  in  rank  next  to  M.  La  Curne  de  Sainte  Palaye,  yet  by 
a  partiality  which  cannot  easily  be  accounted  for,  even  this 
secretary  of  the  Arcadia  has  been  deemed  inferior  to  the  Abbe 
Itlillot,  and  I'Histoire  Litteraire  des  Troubadours  has  been  pre- 
ferred to  la  Storia  della  Poesia  Italiana. 

As  an  introduction  to  (he  literature  of  modern  Europe,  M. 
Sismondi  very  properly  has  thought  it  necessary  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  immense  progress  which  the  Arabs  made  in  all  branches 
.of  knowledge;  he  justifies  our  gratitude  by  the  obligation  we 
owe  to  them.  In  every  sense  of  the  word  the  Saracens  have 
been  our  masters,  their  superiority  in  scientific  knowledge  influ- 
enced both  the  literature  and  sciences  of  other  nations,  they 
were  learned  and  civilized  when  all  the  le^t  of  Europe  was  bar- 
barous and  ignorant ;  and  the  literature  of  the  Arabs  for  a  long 
lime  has  constituted  the  genius  of  our  own.  But  too  attentive 
todevelope  the  progress  of  the  Arabians,  M.  Sismondi  has  for- 
gotten to  explain  how  they  themselves  became  enlightened, 
and  for  what  reason  they  began  to  lay  aside  the  happy  ignorance 
of  their  forefathers,  so  much  iiiforced  by  the  intolerant  tenets  of 
their  prophet,  and  the  precepts  of  their  Koran.  In  a  former 
yumber  we  found  the  same  omission  in  another  classical  work 
on  the  Literary  History  of  the  middle  Ages,  and  we  endeavoured 
to  supply  the  omission.  To  the  retiexions  we  then  made^  we 
now  refer  our  readers, 

-c ~— ■■   *■    ■-"-       ' 

*  British  Critic,  new  Series,  September,   1815.     Art.   Beriiig- 
ton'»  Literary  History  of  the  middle  .Ages. 
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In  speak'iig  of  the  i\rab°(an  literature  M.  Sismondi  borrows; 
the  beautiful  sentiment  of  tiie  Italian  poet. 

*'  Che  fa  un  solco  nell'  ombra,  e  si  dilegua,"  &c. 

And  in  enlarging  npbn  some  reflexions  of  the  same  tendency 
made  by  Andres  on  the  same  subject  *,  he  thus  concludes  the 
whole. 

*'  Tel  fut  I'eclat  dont  brillerent  les  lettres  et  les  sciences,  du 
neuvieme  au  quatorzieme  siecle  de  notre  ere,  dans  les  vastes  con- 
trees  qui  Be  soumirent  a  I'islamisme.     Les  plus  tristes   reflexions 
s'attachent  a  cette  longue  enumeration   de   noms  inconnus  pour 
nous,  et  qui  cepcndant  furent  illustres ;  d'ouvrages  ensevelis  ea 
manuscrit  dans    quelques  bibliotheques  poudreuses,  et  qui  cepen- 
dant  influt'rent  puissamment  pendant  un  temps  sur  la  culture  de 
Tesprit  humain.     Que  reste-t-il  de  tant  de  gloire  ?     Cinq  ou  six 
liommes  seulement  sent  a  portee  de  visiter  les  tresors  de  manuscritS' 
arabes,  renfennvs  a  la  biblictheque  de  PEscurial ;  quelques   cen- 
taines  d'iiommes  encore,  dissemines  dans  toute  I'Europe,  se  sont 
mis  en  etat,  par  un  travail  opiniatre,  de  fouiller  dans  les  mines  de 
I'Orient;    mais  ceux-la  n'obtiennent  que    pcniblement    quelques 
manuscritS  rares  et  obscurs,  et  ils  ne  peuvent  s'elever  assez  haut 
pour  juger  toute  la  litterature,  dont  ils  n'atteignent  jamais  qu'une 
partie.     Cependant  les  vastes  regions  ou  dominait  et  ou  domine 
encore   I'islamisme,  sont   mortes  pour  toutes  les   sciences.     Ces 
riches  campagnes  de  Fez  et  de  Maroc,  illustrees  il  y  a  cinq  siecles 
par  tant  d'academies,  tant  d'universites,  tant  de  bibliotheques,  ne 
sont  plus  que  des  deserts  de  sable  brulant  que  des  tyrans  disputent 
k  des  tigres ;  tout  le  riant  et  fertile  rivage  *le  la  Mauritanie,  oii  le 
commerce,  les  arts  et  I'agriculture  s'etaient  eleves  a  la  plus  haute 
prosperite,  sont  aujeurd  hui  des  retraites  de  corsaires,  qui  repan- 
dent  la  terreur  sur  les  mers,  et  qui  se  delassent  de  leurs  travaux 
dans  de  honteuses  debauches,  jusqu'a  ce  que  la  peste  vienne  chaque 
annee  marquer  parmi   eux   des  victimes,    et  venger   I'humanit© 
ofFensee.     L'Egypte  est  peu  a  pen  engloutie  par  les  sables  qu'elle 
fertilisait  autrefois;  la  Syrie,  la  Palestine  sont  desolees  par  des 
Bedouins  en-ans  moins  redoutables  encore  que  le  pacha  qui  le« 
opprime.     Bagdad,  autrefois  le  sejour  du  luxe,  de  la  puissance  et 
du  savoir,  est  ruinc  ;  les  universitos  si  cclebres  de  Cufa  et  de  Bas- 
sora  sont  ferm^es  ;  celles  de  Saraarcande  et  de  Balkh  sont  egale- 
ment  detruites.     Dans  cette  immense  etendue  de  pays,  deux  on 
trois  fois  plus  grande  que  notre  Europe,  on  ne  trouve  plus  qu'ig- 
norance,  qu'esclavage,  que  terreur  et  que  mort.     Peu  d'hommes 
sont  en  etat  de  lire  quelques-uns  des  ecrits  de  leurs  illustres  ance- 
tres;  peu  d'hommes  pourraient  les  comprendre;    aueun  n'est  a 
portee  de  se  les  procurer.     Cette  immense  richesse  litteraire  des 

*  Andres  dell'  Orlgine,   Progressi  d'  ogni  Letteratura.    Parma^ 
1782.  7  vols.  4to.  tomo  1.  cap.  h  p.  1%  20. 
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Arabes  que  nous  n'avons  fait  qu'entre-voir,  n'existe  plus  dans 
aucun  des  pays  ou  les  Arabes  et  les  Musulmans  dominent.  Ce 
n'est  plus  ,ia  qu'il  faut  chercher  ni  la  renommee  de  leurs  grands 
hommes,  ni  leurs  ecrits.  Ce  qui  s'en  est  sauve  est  tout  entier 
entre  les  mains  de  leurs  ennemis,  dans  les  couvens  des  moines,  et 
les  bibliotheques  des  rois  de  I'Europe.  Et  cependant  ces  vastes 
contrees  n'ont  point  etc  conquises ;  ce  n'est  point  I'etrangef  qui 
les  a  dc'pouillces  de  leurs  richesses,  qui  a  aneanti  leur  population, 
qui  a  detruit  leurs  lois,  leurs  mocurs,  et  leur  esprit  national.  Le 
poison  etait  au-dedans  d'elles,  il  s'est  dcveloppe  par  lui-meme,  et 
il  a  tout  aneanti. 

"  Qui  sait  si,  dans  quelques  siecles,  cette  meme  Europe,  ou  le 
regne  des  lettres  et  des  sciences  est  aujourd'hui  transporte,  qui 
briJIe  d'un  si  grand  eclat,  qui  juge  si  bien  les  temps  passes,  qui 
compare  si  bien  le  regne  successif  des  litteratures  et  des  moeur* 
antiques,  ne  sera  pas  deserte  et  sauvage  comrae  les  coUinej  de  la 
Mauritanie,  les  sables  de  I'Egypte,  et  les  vallees  de  I'Anatolie? 
Qui  sait  si,  dans  un  pays  entierement  neuf,  peut-etre  dans  les  hautes 
contrees  d'ou  dC-coule  I'Orenoque  et  le  fleuve  des  Amazones,  peut- 
etre  dans  cette  enceinte  jusqu'a  ce  jour  impenetrable  des  montagnes 
de  la  Nouvelle-Hollandc,  il  ne  se  formcra  pas  des  peuples  avec  d'au- 
tres  mceurs,  d'autres  langues,  d'autres  pensces,  d'autres  religions, 
des  peuples  qui  renouvelleront  encore  une  fois  la  race  humaiue,  qui 
etudieront  comme  nous  les  temps  passes,  et  qui,  voyant  avec  eton- 
nement  que  nous  avons  eriiste,  que  nous  avons  su  ce  qu'ils  sauront, 
que  nous  avons  cru  comme  eux  a  la  duree  et  a  la  gloire,  plaindront 
nos  impuissans  efforts,  et  rappelleront  les  noms  des  Newton,  de» 
Racine,  des  Tasse,  comme  exemples  de  cette  vaine  lutte  de 
I'homme  pour  atteindre  une  immortalite  de  renommee  que  la  des- 
tinee  lui  refuse."      Tom.  I.  P.  74. 

After  this  short  but  comprehensive  view  of  the  Saracenic 
learning,  our  author  has  given  us  a  very  minute  detail  of  the 
literature  of  the  Provencals ;  and,  in  the  whole  we  may  apply 
to  him  the  axiom  of  la  Rochefoucauld,  il  est  gauche  a  force 
d'esprit.  Two  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this  gaucherie.  One 
which,  though  it  may  be  more  properly  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  Abbe  Millot,  does  nevertheless  affect  M.  Sismondi,  inas- 
much as  it  betrays  his  want  of  taste  not  only  for  choosing  such  a 
Writer  for  his  guide,  but  also  for  choosing  out  of  him  the  details 
which  he  has  thought  prudent  to  impart  to  his  readers.  The 
second  reason,  which  is  exclusively  our  author's  own,  is  his  hav- 
ing laboured  to  develope,  ant!  to  force  upon  the  literature  of  all 
modern  Europe  a  theory,  with  the  foundations  of  which  he  is 
entirely  unacquainted. 

It  is  true,  that  the  Arabs  were  the  masters  of  the  Trouba- 
dours, it  is  also  true,  that  tlie  Arabic  language  is  as  perfect  as 
both  the  Latin  and  Greek  in  regard  to  the  certainty  of  marking 
the  q^uantity  of  the  syllables,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  clear  whether 
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the  verse  of  the  Troubadours  of  all  other  nations  of  moderti 
Europe  be  precisely  what  our  author  has  imagined.  The  Latin* 
and  the  Greeks  might  in  the  several  S})ecies  of  their  poetry 
attend  to  the  quantity  of  the  syllables,  and  form  the  different 
feet  which  constitute  their  verses.  Upon  the  authority  of  Sir 
William  Jones  we  may  say  the  same  of  the  Arabians,  but  the 
modern  nations  of  Europe  have  been  obliged  on  account  of  the 
imperfection  of  their  languages  to  depart  from  this  rule  which 
had  been  adopted  by  the  ancients.  In  our  verse  we  all  attend  to 
accent  more  than  to  quantity ;  and  our  rules  are  very  plain  and 
very  short.  Our  heroic  verse  is  always  perfect  and  harmonious 
whether  the  accent  falls  on  the  even  or  on  the  odd  syllables;, 
provided  the  tenth  be  always  accented,  and  we  very  much  doubt, 
Mhi ther  in  modern  Europe  one  poet  out  of  fifty  ever  thinks  of 
an  ianibick  or  a  trochee  in  the  composition  of  his  verses,  and 
much  more  whether  the  Troubadours  ever  knew  any  thing  of 
the  matter. 

The  truth  is,  the  whole  theory  which  M.  Sismondi  has 
thought  proper  to  lay  down  on  the  formation  of  modern  verses, 
sounds  very  much  like  the  rules  of  the  Scholiasts.  For  many 
centuries  they  have  disgraced  our  sclioois,  they  puzzled  the  mind 
of  the  student  for  no  earthly  purpose,  they  retarded  the  propaga- 
tion of  truth,  and  are  now  the  best  specilic  for  lulling  a  man  ta 
sleep.  Seriously;  what  does  M.  Sismondi  mean  in  his  long 
note  of  live  pages  to  the  1 10th  page  of  his  lirst  volume  ?  Does  he 
not  see  that  in  scanning  modern  verses  in  the  manner  he  pro- 
poses, he  makes  them  consist,  sometimes  of  five  feet,  sometimes' 
of  five  feet  and  a  cesura,  and  sometimes  even  of  six  feet?  We 
will  not  insult  our  readers  by  applying  M.  Sismondi's  rules  to 
the  formation  of  our  English  verses.  The  absurdity  of  his  theory 
is  too  evident,  in  our  language,  to  require  confutation.  We 
shall  therefore  illustrate  our  assertion  by  the  instance  he  gives 
in  Italian  poetry,  of  four  verses  taken  out  of  Ariosto. 

"  Les  aieraes  regies,"  says  he,  "  s'appliquent,  sans  exception,  a 
toutes  les  autres  langues  modernes,  [that  is,  of  scanning  the  he- 
roic verse  by  iambics  and  trochees,]  et  les  vers  Italiens,  par  ex- 
emple,  doivent  etre  scandes,  d'apres  le  principe  invente  par  les 
Provengaux,  ainsi : 

*'•  Miser'  cht  mal'  o  pran' — do  si  'con  fl'da 
Ch''  ognor'  star  de'b — bia  il  malefi'cio  occCd'to, 
Che  qu'ando  ogn'  al't'ro  tac' — cia  intor'no  grida 
L'  aria  e'  lu  ter'ra  stes'— »sa  in  ch"'  'e  sepCd'to.'*     Ariostd, 

Tom.  I.  P.  111.  note. 

In    this    specimen,   independent  of  the  elisions   which    are 
ad    libitum,  we  have  the  tirst  verse  of  live  feet,  the  second 

of 
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of  six,  and   the   third  and  the  fourth  of  live  feet  and  a  ce- 
sura. 

But  if  close  reasoning  be  not  the  most  shining  side  of  M, 
Sismondi,  he  certainly  excels  in  declamation.     We  have  already 
given  a  specimen  of  this  sort  of  st}!e  at  the  close  of  the  literature 
of  the  Arabians,  and   the  following  on  the  Troubadours,  is  no 
-less  striking  and  pleasing. 

"  En  prenant  conge  de  la  langue  et  de  la  litterature  des  trou- 
badours, abstenons-nous  de  les  juger  trop  severement,  d'apres  le 
•peu  d'impression,  le  peu  de  traces  brillantes  qu'ils  oat  laissre  dans 
notre  memoire ;  n'oublions  point  que  le  siecle  dans  lequel  lis  ont 
vecu  etait  celui  d'une  ignorance  et  d'une  barbaric  uuiverselles. 
Nous  n'avons  pu,  en  les  analysant,  nous  abstenir  de  les  comparer 
«ans  cesse  aux  Fran9ais  de  Louis  xiv,  aux  Italiens  de  Leon  x 
aux  Anglais  de  la  reine  Anne,  aux  Allemands  de  nos  jours ;  mais 
cette  comparison  etait  toujours  injuste.     Autant  les  troubadours 
sont  inferieurs  aux  rois  de  nos  litteratures  moJernes,  autant  ils 
sont  superieuxs  a  tons  ceux  qui,  de  leur  temps,  chantaient  des  vers 
en  France,  en  Italic,  en  Angleterre  et  en  Allemagne.    Une  fatalitc 
cruelle  semble    avoir   poursuivi   leur   langue;    elle  a  dctruit  les 
maisons  souveraines  qui  la  parlaient ;  elle  a  disperse  la  noblesse 
qui  devait  s'en  faire  gloire;  elle  a  ruine  le  peuple,  et  I'a  livre  a  des 
haines  et  des  persecutions  feroces.     Le  provengal,  abandonne  dans 
son  pays  natal  par  les  hommes  les  plus  capables  de  le  cultiver, 
justement  a  I'epoque  oij  il  commen^ait  d'acquerir  a  cote  de  ses 
poetes,  des  historiens,    des   critiques,    des  prosateurs  distingues; 
repousse  dans  un  pays  nouvellement  conquis  sur  les  Arabes,  presse 
entre  I'orgueilleux  Castillan  et  la  mer,  vint  perir  dans  le  royaurae 
de  Valence,  a  I'cpoque  oii  les  habltans  de  ces  provinces,  autrefois 
si  libres  et  si  fiers,  perdirent  leur  liberte.     La  poesie  qui  brilla 
«eule  jadis   dans  la  barbaric  universelle,  qui,  reimissant  toutes  les 
ames  honnetes  par  le  culte  des  sentimens  eleves,  fut  pendant  long- 
temps  le  lien  commun  de  tons  ces  peuples  divers,   a  perdu  a  nos 
yeux  ce  qui  faisait  autrefois  son  charme  et  sa  puissance,  depuis  que 
nous'sommes  detrompes  des  esperances  qu'elle  avail  fait  naitre. 
Ces  chants  varies,  qui  semblaient  contenir  le  germe  de  tant  de 
nobles  ouvrages,    et  que   cette  attente  faisait  accueillir  avec  tant 
d'avidite,  paraissent  plus  froids  et  plus  tristes  depuis  qu'on  salt 
qu'ils  n'ont  rien  ppoduit.     Ainsi,  I'aurore  boreale  brille  sans  r6- 
sultat  dans  les  longues  nuits  du  Nord ;  au  milieu  des  tenebres  les 
plus  epaisses,  le  ciel  parait  tout  a  coup  enflamme ;  des  rayons  ar- 
dens,  de»  gerbes  de  mille  couieurs,  s'etendent  du  pole  presquss 
jusqu'au  milieu  du  ciel;  la  nature  sourit  a  cette  magniiicence  in- 
attendue ;  mais  la  lumiere  boreale,  comme  la  poesie  des  trouba- 
dours, n*a  point  de  chalour,  et  ne  repand  point  de  vie." 

Tom.  L  P.  250. 

In  talking  of  the  literature  of  Provence,  our  author,  we  fear, 
has  not  been  very  happy  in  accounting  for  the  origin  of  Chivalry, 
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and  we  fear   M.  Sismondi  will  find  very  few  men  who  will  agree 
vvitli  him. 

*'  The  institution  of  chivalry,"  says  Dr.  Robertson,  "  naturally 
arose  from  the  state  of  society  at  that  period.  The  feudal  state 
was  a  state  of  perpetual  war,  rapine,  and  anarchy ;  during  which, 
the  weak  and  unarmed  were  exposed  to  perpetual  insults  or  in- 
juries. The  power  of  the  Sovereign  was  too  limited  to  prevent 
these  wrongs;  and  the  administration  of  justice  too  feeble  to  re- 
dress them.  Against  violence  and  oppression  there  was  scarcely 
any  protection,  besides  that  which  the  valour  and  generosity  of 
private  persons  afforded.  The  same  spirit  of  enterprise  which  had 
prompted  so  many  gentlemen  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  the  op- 
pressed pilgrims  in  Palestine,  incited  others  to  declare  themselves 
the  patrons  and  avengers  of  injured  innocence  at  home.  When 
the  final  reduction  of  the  holy  land  under  the  dominion  of  infidels 
put  an  end  to  these  foreign  expeditions,  the  latter  was  the  only 
employment  left  for  the  activity  and  courage  of  adventurers.  The 
objects  of  this  institution  were  to  check  the  insolence  of  overgrown 
oppressors,  to  succour  the  distressed,  to  rescue  the  helpless  from 
captivity,  to  protect  or  to  avenge  women,  orphans,  and  eccle- 
siastics, who  could  not  bear  arms  in  their  own  defence.  AW  these 
t\ere  considered  as  acts  of  the  highest  prowess  and  merit.  Valour, 
gallantry,  and  religion,  were  blended  together  in  this  institution  ; 
humanity,  courtesy,  justice,  and  honour,  were  its  characteristie 
qualities  ;  the  enthusiastic  zeal  produced  by  religion  served  to  give 
it  singular  energy,  and  to  carry  it  even  to  a  romantic  excess. 
INIen  were  trained  to  knighthood  by  long  previous  discipline. 
They  were  admitted  into  the  order  by  solemnities  no  less  devout 
than  pompous.  It  was  a  distinction  superior  to  Royalty,  and 
nionarchs  themselves  were  fond  to  receive  it  fi-om  the  hands  of 
private  gentlemen.  In  the  mean  time,  the  courts  of  the  feudal 
sovereigns  became  magnificent  and  polite ;  and  as  the  military  iii- 
•titution  still ,  subsisted,  it  naturally  softened  into  fictitious  images 
and  courtly  exercises  of  war  in  justs  and  tournaments,  where  tlj« 
honour  of  the  ladies  supplied  the  place  of  zeal  for  the  holy  sepul- 
chre; and  thus  a  wild  and  fantastic  species  of  love,  engrafted  on. 
spiritual  enthusiasm,  mixed  itself  with  the  other  characters  of  the 
Jiuights'  errant. 

*'  However,  many  effects  were  produced  by  this  institution. 
War  was  carried  on  with  less  ferocity,  when  humanity,  not  less 
than  courage,  came  to  be  deemed  the  ornament  of  knighthood. 
More  gentle  and  polished  manners  were  introduced ;  vi'^'Jence  and 
oppression  decreased,  when  it  was  reckoned  meritorious  to  check  or 
punish  tliem  ;  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  truth,  and  a  religious  at- 
tention to  fulfil  every  engagement,  became  the  distinguishing 
cliaracteristic  of  a  gentleman." 

M.  Sismondi,  however,  does  not  allow  chivalry  to  have  ac- 
tually existed.     He  considers  tliis  iusliluti^n  as  an    invention 
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perfectly  poetical ;  he  pretends  that  it  has  existed  no  where  ^ 
and  asserts,  that  the  period  of  its  existence  has  not  and  cannot 
be  determined.  In  short,  he  looks  upon  chivah'j  in  the  samg 
way  as  Metastasio  did  on  the  Arabian  phoenix : 

"  Che  vi  sia  ciascun  lo  dice^ 
Dove  sia  nessun  lo  sa." 

"  Plus  on  ctudie  I'histoire,  et  plus  on  volt  que  la  chevalerie  est 
une  invention  presque  absokunent  poetique :  on  n'arrive  jamais 
par  des  documens  autlientiques  au  pays  ou  elle  rcgnait ;  toujours 
elle  est  representee  a  distance  et  pour  les  lieux  et  pour  le  temps ; 
et  tandis  que  les  historiens  contemporains  nous  donnent  une  idee 
nette,  detaillee,  complete  des  vices  des  cours  et  des  grands,  de  la 
ferocite  ou  de  la  corruption  de  la  noblesse,  et  de  I'asservissement 
du  peuple,  on  est  tout  ttonne  de  voir,  apres  un  laps  de  temps,  des 
poetes  animer  ces  memes  siecles  par  des  fictions  toutes  resplendis- 
santes  de  vertus,  de  graces  et  de  loyauto.  Les  romanciers  du 
douzienie  siecle  plagaient  la  chevalerie  du  temps  de  Charlemagne ; 
Francois  i^"'  la  plagait  de  leur  temps ;  nous  croyons  encore  la  voir 
ileurir  dans  Du  Guesclin  et  dans  Bayard,  aupres  du  roi  Charles  V 
et  de  Fran9ois  \".  Mais  quand  nous  Gtudions  I'une  ou  I'autre 
epoque,  encore  que  nous  ti-ouvions  dans  toutes  quelques  heros, 
nous  sommes  bientot  forces  de  convenir  qu'il  faut  renvo}^er  la  che- 
Valerie  a  trois  ou  quatrc  siecles  avant  toute  espece  de  realito." 
Tom.  I.  p.  90. 

This  is  surely  to  carry  the  love  of  system  to  its  highest  pitch. 
Indeed,  we  have  often  observed,  that  M.  Sismondi  is  very  fonci 
of  dealing  in  paradox ;  and  what  he  says  on  chivalry  is  but  a 
new  instance  of  the  power  of  his  imagination.  We  are  sorry  that 
we  have  not  room  to  enter  into  the  real  merit  of  the  case  ;  and 
our  narrow  liniits  oblige  us  simply  to  give  the  result  of  our  ob- 
servation. 

The  institution  of  chivalry  is  by  no  means  a  poetical  invention, 
nor  is  it  difficult  to  ascertain  the  period  of  its  existence.  Having 
risen  amongst  the  Arabians,  cliivalry  from  Spain  was  imported 
into  Provence  by  the  Troubaiiours ;  it  acquired  new  strength 
by  the  crusadts,  and  reached  its  highest  pitch  after  the  total 
submission  of  the  holy  land  to  the  power  of  the  infidels.  The 
estabhshment  of  the  tribunal  of  love,  the  chronicle  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  "J^yre,  many  historical  episodes  |)reserved  by  Tasso, 
and  indeed  the  whole  history  of  the  crusades,  loo  much  prove 
the  reality  and  the  origin  of  such  an  institution.  From  this  hist, 
Madame  Cottin  has  taken  the  beautiful  subject  of  her  best 
novel,  and  the  character  of  Maleck  Adel,  the  brother  of  Sala- 
din,  is  but  the  copy  and  the  oi  iginal  of  the  characters  of  many 
Christian  knights,  who  long  before  and  long  after  this  Saracen 
heio,  have  existed  in  Emope. 
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^I.  Sisinondi,  however,  has   been  drivoa  into  the  necessity 
of  denviiig  the  existence  of  chiv;ih y  by  the  totahty  of  the  system 
he  has  adopted.      Wishing  to  estabhsh  his  faTourite  opinion  that 
romantic  epic  was  invented   by  ihe   Normans,  he  has   made   au 
imaginary  distinction  between  the  "^rroubadoins  and  the  Trou- 
veres ;  and  thovigh  he  njay  coquette  with   the  writers  of  all    na- 
tions, it  is  on  the  latter  he  looks  as  the  idols   of  his  soul.     For 
this  reason  he   has  heaped  paralogisms  upon  paralogisms,  para- 
doxes upon  paradoxes ;  for   this  reason    he   has   denied  the  ex- 
istence of  every  thing  that  could  weaken   his  position ;  for    this 
reason  he  has  considered  a  political  divisien   of  France  to  have 
produced  a  distinction  in  its  language.     He  is  on  the  old  plan 
of  the  northern  and  southern  French,  to  which  he  gives  the  ap- 
pellation of  languc  Proverifale  and  lionian  IVallon ;  the  former 
he  gives  to  the  Troubadours,  the  second  to  the  Trouveres;  and 
in  so  doing,  without  being  aware  of  it,  he  destroys  his  own  po- 
sition and  confirms  quite  the  opposite  theory,  which  is,  in  reality, 
the  only  true  one  *,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts  to   the  con- 
trary. 

*•  Lorsque  les  Prancs  firent  la  conqu^te  de  la  Gaule,  il  est  pro- 
bable que  la  langue  celtique  n'etait  plus  en  usage  que  dans  quel- 
iques  cantons  de  la  Bretagne,  ou  elle  s'est  conservee  jusqu'a  no* 
jours.  Cette  langue-mere,  qui  parait  avoir  cte  commune  a  la  ' 
France,  a  I'Espagne  et  aux  iles  Britanniques,  a  tellement  disparu, 
qu'on  ne  peut  aujourd'hui  connaitre  son  caractere  propre,  et  que, 
quoiqu'on  la  regarde  comme  la  mere  commune  du  bas  breton, 
du  gaelique  des  Ecossais,  du  basque,  et  des  dialectes  des  pays 
de  Galles  et  de  Cornouailles,  on  ne  peut  point  saisir  Tanalogie 
qui  doit  exister  entre  ces  langues,  ni  faire  voir  leur  derivation.. 
Dans  toutes  les  provinces  des  Gaules,  le  latin  avait  pris  la  placft 
du  celtique,  et  il  etalt  devenu  pour  la  masse  du  peuple  une  langue 
completement  maternelle.  Les  massacres  qui  avaient  accompagne 
les  guerres  de  Jules- Cesar,  I'esclavage  des  vaincus,  et  1 'ambition 
de  ceux  des  Gaulois  qu'on  avait  admis  au  rang  de  citoyens  remains, 
concoururent  a  changer  les  mceurs,  Tesprit  et  le  langage  de  toute$ 
les  provinces  situues  entre  les  Alpes,  les  Pyrenees  et  le  Rhin ; 
on  en  vit  sortir  de  bons  ecrivains  latins,  des  maitres  distingues  de 


*  As  in  our  number  of  September  last,  in  analyzing  the  merits 
of  the  Literary  History  of  the  middle  Ages,  by  the  Rev.  S.  Bering- 
ton,  we  entered  into  some  long  details  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  French  language,  we  take  for  granted,  that  our  readers  will 
take  thetrouble  to  consult  the  article.  For  this  reason,  without 
now  laying  down  any  theory,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the 
mere  analyzing  of  M.  Sismoudi's  opinion,  who  has  carried  his 
system  to  a  greater  extent* 
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Thotorlque  et  de  grammaire ;  le  peuple  y  prit  gout  aux  spectaclea 
latins,  et  de  magnifiques  theatres  ornerent  toutes  les  grandes  villes ; 
quatre  cent  cinquante  ans  de  soumission  aux  lloniains,  unirent  eu- 
fin  intiraement  les  Gaulois  aux  habitans  de  I'ltalie. 

"  Les  Francs,  qui  parhiient   la  langue  theoti&que  ou  allemande, 
apporterent  un  nouvel  idiouie  dans  les  Gaules.     Leur  melange  par- 
mi  le  peuple  corrompit  bientot  le  latin  ;  1 'ignorance  et  la  barbarie 
le  corrompirent  davantage  encore,  et  les  Gaulois,  qui  se  disalent 
toujours  Ilomains,  en  croyant  parler  la  langue  romaine,  abandon- 
naient  toutes  les  finesses  de  la  syntaxc,  pour  se  rapprocher  de  la 
simplicitc  et  de  la  rudesse  des  Barbares.     Ceux  qui  ecrivaient  s'ef- 
for^aient  encore  de  reproduire  I'ancien  langage  latin,  mais  en  par- 
lant,  tout  le  moade  cedait  a  I'usage,  et  retranthait  successiveaient 
des  mots  les  lettres   et  les  terniinaisons  qu'on  regardait  comme  oi- 
seuses.     De  nieme  aujourd'hui,  nous  avons  exclu  de  la  prononcia- 
tion  fran9aise  un  quart  des  lettres  qui  figurent  encore  dans  la  langue 
£crite.     Au  bout  de  quelque  temps,  on  en  vint  a  distinguer  par  deg 
noms  le  langage  des  sujets  romains  d'avec  celui  des  ccrivaius  latins, 
et  on  reconnut  une   langue  7'o?»fl//e  et  une  langue  latine  ;  mais  la 
premiere,  qui  mit  plusieurs  siecles  a  se  former,  n'eut  point  de  nom 
tant  que  les  conquerans  conserverent  entre  eux  I'usage  de  la  langue 
theolisque.     Au  commencement   de  la  seconde  race,    I'allemand 
etait  encore  la  langue  de  Charlemagne  et  de  sa  cour;  ce  heros 
parlait,  discnt  les   historiens  du  temps,   le  langage  de  ses  peres, 
^atrium  f.f:nnoneiv,  et  c'cst  une  erreur  etrange  que  celle  de  plu- 
sieurs ecrlvains  fran9ais,  qui  prennent  la  langue  //•««c/s(7?<e  pour  du 
vieux  fran^ais.     Mais  tandis  qu'on  parlait  le  tudesque,  qu'on  I'eni- 
ployait  pour  les  chants  guerriers  et  historiques,  on  ecrivait  en  latin, 
et  le  roman,  encore  tout-a-fait  barbare,  etait  le  patois  du  peuple. 

"  C'cst  cependant  sous  le  regne  de  Charlemagne  que  la  distance 
cntre  ces  patois  et  le  latin,  contraignit  I'Eglise  a  faire  precher  dans 
la  langue  popalaire.  Un  concile  tenu  ii  Tours  en  813,  ordonna 
aux  eveques  de  traduire  leurs  homelies  dans  les  deux  langues  du 
peuple,  le  roman  rusti(]ue  et  le  theolisque.  Ce  decret  fut  renou- 
vele  par  le  concile  d'Arltts  en  851.  Les  sujets  de  Charlemagne 
etaient  alors  de  deux  races  tres-difterentes,  les  Germains,  qui  habi- 
taient  le  long  et  audela  du  Rhin,  et  les  Waelchs,  qui  se  nommaient 
remains,  et  qui,  dans  tout  le  Midi,  etaient  sous  la  domination  des 
Francs.  Le  nom  de  Waelchs,  ou  Wallons,  qui  leur  Gtait  donne  par 
les  Allcmands,  etait  le  nieme  que  celui  de  Galli  et  Galatai,  qui 
leur  etait  donne  par  les  Latins  et  les  Grecs,  et  celui  de  Keltai, 
Celtes,  qu'au  dire  de  Cesar  ils  se  donnaient  eux-memes  *.  La 
langue  qu  ils  parlaient  fut  appelee  d'aprOs  eux,  roman  wallon,  ou 


**  *  Tous  ces  noms  ne  different  en  quelque  sorte  que  par  la  pro- 
nonciation ;  mais  les  Bas-Bretons,  restes  des  Celtes,  conservent 
dans  leur  langue  un  nom  bien  celcbre,  d'autre  origine,  qui  peut- 
^trc  etait  pour  eux  uu  titre  d'liouneur:  ils  se  nomraent  Cmbri." 
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roman  ruptique ;  elle  ctait  a  peu  pres  la  merae  dans  toute  la 
France ;  seulement  comme  on  allait  au  mirli,  on  sentait  qu'elle  se 
rapprochait  du  latin,  tandis  que  plus  au  nord  I'alleniand  y  dominait. 
Dans  le  partage  fait  en  84-2  entre  les  enfans  de  Louis-le-  Debonnaire, 
pour  la  premiere  fois  on  fit  usage  dans  un  acte  public  da  langage 
du  peuple,  parce  que  le  peuple  devait  y  intervenir  en  pretant 
sermcnt  avec  son  roi.  Le  serment  de  Charles  le-Chauve  et  ce- 
lui  de  ses  sujets,  sont  les  deux  plus  anciens  monumens  de  la  langue 
roniane  qu'on  ait  conserves ;  ils  sont  aussi  rapprochcs  du  proven5al 
que  de  ce  qu'on  a  nomme  depuis  roman  wallon. 

"  Mais  le  couronnement  du  roi  d'Arles,  Boson,  en  879,  par- 
tagea  la  France  romane  en  deux  nations,  qui  demeurerent  quatre 
siecles  rivales  et  independantes.  Ces  provinces  semblaient  desti- 
nies a  etre  toujours  habitees  par  des  races  difFcrentes.  Cesar 
avait  remarque  que  de  son  temps  les  Aquitalns  differaient  des  Celtes 
par  la  langue,  les  mceurs  et  les  lois.  Dans  le  pays  des  premiers 
on  vit  s'etablir  les  Visigoths  et  les  Bourguignons ;  dans  le  pays  des 
seconds,  les  Francs;  et  la  division  des  deux  monarchies  e'tablie  a 
la  fin  de  la  dynastie  carlovingienne,  ne  fit  peut-etre  que  confirmer 
une  division  plus  ancienne  entre  les  peuples.  Leur  langage, 
quoique  forme  des  memes  elemens,  s'eloigna  toujours  plus ;  les 
peuples  du  Midi  se  nommerent  Romans-proven9aux,  et  ceux  du 
Nord  unirent  au  nom  de  Romans  qu'ils  prenaient,  celui  de  Wael- 
ches,  ou  Wallons,  que  leur  ddnnaient  leurs  voisins.  On  nomma 
encore  le  proven^al  langue  d'Oc,  et  le  Wallon  langue  d'Oil  ou 
d'Oui,  selon  le  mot  par  lequcl  I'affirmation  etalt  exprimee  dans 
I'un  ct  dans  I'autre  dialecte;  de  la  meme  maniere  on  appelait  alors 
I'ltalien  langue  de  si,  et  Tallemand  langue  de  ya."    Tom.  I.  P.  254-, 

From  this  extract,,  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  M.  Sismondi 
pretends  the  language  of  the  oath  taken  by  the  subjects  of 
•Charles  the  Bold,  that  is,  the  vernacular  tongue  of  (iaul,  iu 
the  year  8/9,  to  have  becon)e  two  different  languages,  because 
thirty  years  alter.  Boson  divided  Franco  into  two  nations;  and 
that  from  one  arose  the  langue  d'Oc,  or  Provencal  language, 
and  from  the  other,  the  langue  d'Oui,  or  old  French,  whicU 
he  calls  Roman  VVaiion. 

We  beg  the  reader  to  pay  particular  attention  to  these  two 
positions;  v. hile  we  shall  listen  again  to  M.  Sismondi. 

'^'  Une  province  de  France,  la  Normandic,  re9ut  dans  son  sein, 
an  dixieme  siecle,  un  nouveau  peuple  du  Nord,  qui,  sous  la  con- 
duite  de  Rollo,  ou  Raoul-le-Danois,  s'incorpora  avec  ses  anciens 
liabitans.  Ce  melange  introduisit  dans  le  roman  de  nouveaux 
mots  et  de  nouvelles  constructions  allemandes;  cependant  1  "esprit 
de  vie  qu'apporterent  les  conquerans  dans  cette  province,  leurs 
bonnes  lois,  leur  bonne  adm.inistration,  et  la  determination  que 
prirent  les  vainqueurs  d'apprendre  et  de  parler  la  langue  des  vain- 
eus,  formerent  et  policerent  plutot  le  roman  wallon  en  Normandie 
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qu'en  aucune  autre  province  de  France.  Rollo  fut  reconnu  pour 
due  en  912,  et  un  siecle  et  deaii  plus  tard,  un  de  ses  successeurs, 
Guillaume-le-Conquerant,  avail  tellemant  attache  son  amour- 
propre  et  celui  de  sa  nation  a  la  langue  romane,  qu'il  I'introduisit 
en  Angleterre,  et  qu'il  s'effor^a  de  la  substituer,  par  des  lois 
rigoureuses,  au  langage  du  people  vaincu,  qui  otait  presque  celui 
de  ses  ancetres."     Vol.  I.  p.  258. 

From  this  statement,  it  is  equally  manifest,  that  M.  Sis- 
Inondi  asserts,  that  the  language  which  William  imported  into 
England  in  the  year  1066,  was  the  French  Wallon,  or  langne 
d'oui ;  but  our  author  has  already  stated,  that  this  language  be- 
gan to  differ  from  the  general  language  of  Gaul  in  the  year  879, 
when  i>oson  divided  the  whole  country  into  two  nations  :  now 
William  invaded  England  in  the  year  1066,  that  is  107  years 
after  Boson ;  if  therefore  the  statement  of  M.  Sismondi  be 
true,  at  the  time  of  William,  the  Norman  French,  or  Roman 
Wallon  of  our  author,  must  have  differed  from  the  Provengal 
language  just  as  much  as  this  latter  differed  from  Spanish.  Now 
what  will  M.  Sismondi  say  to  our  asserting  that  this  by  no 
means  was  the  case.  ^Vhat  we  shall  urge  is  nothing  else  than  a 
song  or  descort,  written  in  the  Provencal,  Italian,  French,  Gas« 
con,  and  Spanish  languages,  just  as  they  were  spoken  at  the 
time,  by  Rambeut  de  rac/ueiras,  a  Troubadour,  who  died  iti 
the  year  1226,  that  is  160  years  after  William,  and  not  less 
than  267  years  after  the  separation  made  by  Boson,  when  of 
course  these  two  languages,  Provencal  and  VV  allon,  must  have 
reached  the  utmost  degree  of  difference  that  could  ever  exist 
between  them.  We  quote  it  from  a  memoire  of  Mr.  La  Curne 
de  St.  Palaye,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  de  I'Acadenj, 
des  Inscrip.  4to.  vol.  26,  p.  640. 

1st  Stanza.  Provencal  Lanrritao-e. 

"  Aras  quan  vey  verdeyar, 
Pratz  e  vergiers  e  boscatges ; 
Vuelh  un  descort  comensar, 
D'  amor  per  que  vauc  aratges : 
C  una  dona  m  sol  aniar, 
Mas  camiatz  les  son  coratges ; 
Per  qu'  ieu  fauc  dezacordar, 
Los  motz  els  sos  els  lengalges. 

lid  Stanza.  Italian  Language. 

"  leu  sui  selh  que  be  non  ayo, 
Ni  anqueras  non  1'  auero  ; 
Per  Abrilo  ni  per  Mayo, 
Si  per  Madona  nol'  0 : 

Et 
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Et  entendo  son  iegiiago, 
Su  gran  beutat  dire  no  so ; 
Plus  fresca  es  que  flor  de  glaio, 
E  io  no  m'  en  partiro. 


'Illd  Stanza. 


IVth  Stanza. 


Vth  Stanza, 


Provencal, 

Italian. 

French. 

txascon. 

ISpariisk, 


French  Language. 

"  Belha  doussa  Dama  chera, 
A  vos  mi  don  e  m'  autroy ; 
Ta  n'  aurai  nies  joy  entera, 
Se  no  mos  ai  e  vos  raoi. 
Molt  estes  mala  guereya, 
Se  ja  muer  per  bona  toy 
Solas  per  nulha  maniera 
No  m  partrai  de  vosta  loy. 

Gascon  Language. 

"  Dauna  io  mi  rent  a  bos, 
Luar  eras  m'  es  bon  e  bera, 
Ancse  es  guallard  e  pros, 
Ab  que  no  m  fossetz  tan  fera. 
Mout  abetz  beras  tq,issos, 
Ab  color  fresqu'  e  novera, 
Bos  m'  abetz  esi  eu'bs  ag  o«  j 
No  'in  so  frahera  fiera. 

Spanish  Language. 

'*  Mas  tanterao  vostre  pleido, 
Todon  soi  (jscarmentado. 
Per  voi  ai  pue  e  maltreito, 
E  nion  corpo  lazerado. 
La  nueit  quan  jatz  e  nion  leito, 
I  soi  mochatz  ves  resperado. 
Pro  vos  ere  e  non  proferto, 
Falhit  SOS  en  may  evitado, 
Mai  que  falhir  non  cuideso. 

Conclusion. 

**  Eel  Cavaliers,  tant  es  col's 
Lo  vostr  ouratz  Senhoratges. 

*^  Que  cada  jorn  m'  esglayo. 
Ho  me  lasso  que  faro. 

"  Si  selg  que  g'  ey  plus  chera 
Me  tua,  non  sai  por  quoy. 

**  Ma  dauna  se  que  dey  bos 
Ni  pe  I  cap  sanhta  quetera. 

"  Mon  corasso  m'  avetz  trayto, 
E  raout  gen  fav}a«  furtado** 


Fronj 
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From  this  descort  it  is  evident  that  the  French  and  the  Pro- 
vengal  languages,  that  is,  the  laugue  Wallon  and  the  langue 
Romane  of  M.  Sismondi,  were  by  no  means  so  diflferent  as  he 
pretends.  They  differ  among  themselves  so  very  little,  that  they 
stand  in  regard  to  each  other  just  in  the  same  light  as  the  dialec^ 
■which  is  now  spoken  in  Sicily,  to  that  which  is  used  by  the 
Calabrians.  Indeed  the  similarity  which  exists  between  the 
Provengal  and  the  French  is  so  very  great,  that  the  reader  would 
liave  found  no  difference  at  all,  had  he  not  been  told  that  the 
iirst  and  the  third  stanzas  of  this  descort  were  written  in  two 
different  languages. 

We  are  sorry  we  cannot  dwell  any  longer  on  the  absurdity  of 
the  system  which  wishes  to  make  so  wide  a  difference  between 
the  languages  which  were  spoken  in  the  South  and  North  of 
France  at  the  time  of  the  Troubadours.  In  a  former  number, 
we  stated  at  full  length  the  real  theory  concerning  the  Proven- 
cal language,  and  on  the  authority  of  the  Abbe  Massieu  and 
Mr.  La  Curne  de  St.  Palaye,  we  observed  that  the  vulgar  Latin 
which  was  spoken  in  Gaul,  during  four  centuries  after  the  con- 
quest of  the  Romans,  was  the  mother  tongue  of  the  langue 
Romance,  which,  with  very  little  alteration,  produced  the  old 
French,  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  writers  who  flourished  under 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  became  what  we  now  call  French 
language: 

This  fact,  however,  does  not  suit  M.  Sismondi.  Having  espous- 
ed the  system  that  the  Normans  were  the  inventors  of  Romance, 
he  divides  the  Provencal  poets  into  two  sects,  of  Troubadours 
properly  so  called,  who  spoke  the  langue  Romance  and  were 
lyric  poets,  and  Trouveres  by  far  superior  to  the  Troubadours, 
who  spoke  the  langue  Wallon,  and  wrote  the  first  epic  Ro- 
mauces. 

"  II  semble  qu'a  la  reserve  d*une  difFerence  dans  la  langue,  le» 
troubadours  et  les  trouveres,  cgaux  a  peu  pr^s  en  merite,  6gale- 
ment  instruits  ou  ignorans,  egalement  appeles  h  vivre  dans  lea 
cours,  et  k  y  produire  leurs  inventions  et  leurs  poesies,  Igalement 
entremelcs  avec  les  chevaliers,  egalement,  enfin,  accompagnes 
de  jongleurs  et  de  menetriers,  devaient  se  ressembler  dans  toutei 
leurs  productions;  rien  n'est  plus  different,  cependant,  que  leS 
ouvrages  de  ces  deux  classes  d'hommes.  Presque  tout  ce  qui  nou« 
est  restc  de  la  poesie  des  troubadours  est  lyrique,  presque  tout  ce 
qui  nous  est  reste  de  celie  des  trouveres  est  epique.  Les  Pro- 
venfaux  reclament,  il  est  vrai,  centre  1«  jugement  qu'on  a  porte 
de  leurs  pontes,  auxqfuels  les  partisans  des  trouveres  ont  refusi 
tout  esprit  d'invention ;  Us  disent  que  dans  plusieurs  pocmes  des 
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troubadours  *  on  voit  I'cnumeratlon  d'un  grand  nombre  de  nou- 
velles,  de  romans  et  de  fables,  qu'un  jongleur  devait  savoir,  pour 
plaire  dans  les  cours,  et  qui  sont  ou  perdus,  ou  conserves  seule- 
ment  en  langue  d'oil;  ils  ajoutent  que  parmi  les  poesies  des 
trouveres,  plusieurs  paraissent  d'origine  proven^ale,  puisque  le 
lieu  de  la  scene  est  souventen  Provence,  et  ils  supposent  que  les 
trouveres  s'etaient  contentes  de  traduire  des  romans  ct  des  fabliaux, 
dont  ils  n'etaient  point  les  inventeurs.  Mais  ce  serait  un  hasard 
bien  etrange  que  celui  qui  aurait  conserve  uniqueraent  les  cbants 
des  Proven5aux,  et  les  contes  des  Fran9ais,  si  le  genie  des  deux 
nations  n'etait  pas,  sous  ce  rapport,  essentiellement  oppose. 

"  L'histoire  de  chaque  troubadour  a  ete  ccrite  a  plusieurs 
reprises ;  celles  qui  ont  ete  publiees  par  Nostradamus,  celles  qui 
ont  etc  rassemblecs  par  M.  de  Sainte-Palaye,  et  reproduites  par 
Millot,  sont  toutes  romanesques ;  ce  sont  des  amours  avec  de 
grandes  dames,  des  souflVances,  des  hauts  faits  de  chevalerie :  la 
trouveres  sont  beaucoup  plus  obscurs,  on  salt  a  peine  le  nom  de 
quelques-uns  d'entre  eux,  on  ne  connait  presque  rien  de  l'histoire 
des  plus  celebres,  ou  si  I'on  en  conserve  quelques  traits,  ils  n'ont 
rien  de  piquant  ou  d'aventureux. 

"  Les  trouveres  nous  ont  laisse  des  romans  de  chevalerie  et 
des  fabliaux  ;  les  premiers  sont  le  vrai  titre  de  gloire  des  douzieme 
et  trelzieme  siecles.  Toute  la  chevalerie  qui  apparait  tout  a  coup 
dans  ces  romans,  cet  hcroisme  d'honneur  et  d'amour,  ce  devoue- 
roent  des  plus  forts  aux  plus  faibles,  cette  noblesse,  cette  purete  de 
caractcre,  partout  presentee  pour  modele,  etpresque  toujours  triomph- 
aiUe  des  plus  fortes  ^preuves ;  cesurnaturel  si  nouveau,  si  different  de 
ce  qu'onavaitvu  et  dans  rantiquit6et  dans  les  inventions  desautres 
peuples,  supposent  une  force,  un  brillant  d'imagination  que  riea 
n'a  prepare,  que  rien  n'explique."     Tom.  I.  p.  263. 

To  explain  this  difficulty  our  author  very  properly  observes. 

"  On  se  retourne  de  tons  les  cotes  pour  chercher  les  premiers 
inventeurs  de  I'esprit  chevaleresque  qui  brille  dans  les  romans  du 
Bioyen  age,  et  I'on  est  toujours  egalement  confondu,  quand  on 
voit  combien  cet  elan  du  genie  etait  peu  prepare.  En  vain 
chercheralt-on  dans  les  moeurs  ou  dans  les  fables  des  Germains 
I'origine  de  la  chevalerie ;  ces  peuples,  quoiqu'ils  respectassent  les 
femraes,  et  qu'ils  les  admissent  dans  les  conseils  et  le  culte  des 
dieux,  avaient  pour  elles  plus  d'egards  que  de  tendresse ;  la 
galanterie  leur  etait  inconnue,  et  leurs  moeurs  braves,  loyales, 
mais  rudes,  laissaient  peu  prevoir  un  si  sublime  developpement  du 
sentiment  ct  de  I'heroisme ;  leur  imagination  etait  sombre,  les 
pouvoirs  suruaturels   auxquels  la    superstition  les  faisait  croire, 


«  *  Entreautres,  dan&les  Conseils  cm  Jongleur,  deGiraudCalanson, 
dont  nous  avons  donne  I'extrait,  et  qui  se  rapportent  a  Tan  1210. 
Vot/ez  Pappon,  Lcttres  sur  les  Trojihadours,  p.  225  a  227." 
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etaient  tous  malfaisans.  Le  plus  ancien  poeme  de  I'Allemagne 
celui  des  Nibelungen,  dans  la  forme  ou  nous  I'avons  aujourd'hui, 
est  posterieur  aux  premiers  remans  frangais,  et  peut  avoir  ete 
modifie  par  eux ;  cependant,  ses  mceurs  ne  sont  point  celles  de  la 
cbevalerie:  I'amour  y  a  peu  de  part  aux  actions;  les  guerfiers  y 
ont  de  tout  autres  interets,  de  tout  autres  passions  que  celles  de  la 
galanterie ;  les  t'emraes  paraissent  peu,  elles  ne  sont  point  I'objet 
d'un  culte,  et  les  hommes  ne  sont  point  adoucis  et  civilises  par 
leur  union  avec  elles ;  tandis  que  les  inventeurs  de  la  cbevalerie 
romanesque  surent  reunir  pour  peindre  des  beres  les  traits  les  plus 
brillans  de  toutes  les  nations  avec  lesquelles  ils  furent  en  contact,. 
la  loyaute  allemande,  la  galanterie  frangaise,  et  la  riclie  imagina- 
tion des  Arabes. 

"  C'est  cbez  ces  dernicrs  que  d'autres  ont  ete  cbercher  la 
premiere  origine  de  la  cbevalerie  des  romans.  Au  premier  aspect, 
cette  opinion  parait  naturelle,  et  s'appuie  sur  beaucoup  de  taits. 
De  tres-anciens  romans  representent  la  cbevalerie  comme  etablie 
chez  les  Maures,  autant  que  cbez  les  Cbretiens ;  ils  mettent  en 
scene  des  cbevaliers  maures ;  et  tous  les  bistoriens,  les  conteurs 
et  les  poetes  d'Espagne,  donnent  aux  Maures  des  mreurs  cbeva- 
leresques ;  ainsi  Ferragus,  ou  Fier-a-Bras,  le  plus  brave,  le  plus 
loyal  des  cbevaliers  maures,  parait  deja  dans  toute  sa  gloire  dans 
la  Cbronique  de  Turpin,  qui  a  precede  tous  les  romans  de  cbe- 
valerie. La  meme  Cbronique  affirme  (cb.  xx.)  que  Cbarlemagne 
avait  regu  Tordre  de  cbevalerie  de  Galafron  Emir  ((iclmirantus)y 
ou  prince  sarrasin  de  Coleto  en  Provence,  Ainsi  Bernard  de 
Carpio,  le  plus  ancien  heros  de  I'Espagne  cbretienne,  ne  se 
signale  a  peu  pres  que  dans  I'armee  des  Maures  par  de  bauts  feits  de 
cbevalerie;  ainsi  I'Histoire  des  Guerres  civiles  de  Grenade,  n'est 
qu'un  roman  de  cbevalerie  ;  et  dans  la  Diane  de  Montemayor,  la 
scule  aventure  cbevaleresque  qui  soit  raelee  a  ce  monde  tout  pas- 
toral, est  placee  cbez  les  IMaures ;  c'est  celle  d'Abindarraes,  I'un 
des  Abencerrages  de  Grenade,  et  de  la  belle  Xarifa.  Les  anciennes 
romances  espagnolos  et  le  plus  ancien  de  leurs  poemes,  celui  dii 
Cid,  donnent  encore,  des  le  douzicme  siecle,  les  menies  mceurs 
aux  Arabes;  toute  la  partie  de  I'Espagne  que  les  Maures  ont 
occupee,  est  couverte  de  cbateaux  forts  sur  toutes  les  bauteurs ; 
cbaque  petit  prince,  cbaque  seigneur,  cbaquecheicks'etait  rendu  inde- 
pendan t ;  il existait, en  Espagnc du  moins,  une  sorte de feodalite  arabe, 
et  un  esprit  du  liberte,  qui  n'est  pas  en  general  celui  de  I'islamisrae. 
Les  notions  du  point  d'bonneurquiont  euunesi  grandeinfluence,  non 
pas  seulement  sur  la  cbevalerie,  mais  sur  toute  notre  civilisation 
moderne,  sont  plus  propres  aux  Arabes  quaux  peuples  germains; 
c'est  d'eux  que  nous  fest  venue  cette  religion  de  la  vengeance,  cette 
appreciation  si  delicate  des  oti"e?.t?^s  et  des  affronts,  qui  leur  fait 
sacrificr  leur  vie  et  celle  de  toute  icur  famille  pour  laver  une  tache 
ci  leur  bonneur,  qui  fit,  en  1568,  re volter  toute  I'Alpuxarra  de 
Grenade,  et  perir  cinquantc  mille  Maures,  pour  venger  un  coup 
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ie  baton  donne  par  D.  Juan  de  Mendoza  a  D.  Juan  do  Malec^ 
descendu  des  A  ben-Humeya. 

-'  Le  culte  des  fenunes  semble  encore  propre  k  ces  peuplc* 
bniles  par  le  soleil ;  ils  les  aiment  avec  une  passion,  aver,  une  fureur, 
dont  la  vie  reelle  cliez  nous,  iii  meme  les  romans,  ne  donnent 
errcore  aucune  idee ;  ils  regardent  lour  demeure  comme  un 
sanctuaire,  un  mot  qu'on  prononce  siir  elles  comme  un  blaspheme, 
et  tout  I'honneur  d'un  homme,  comme  etant  entre  les  mains  de 
cellc  qu'il  airae.  L'epoque  de  la  naissance  de  la  chevaieric  e&t 
ceiie  precisement  ou  la  morale  des  Arabes  etait  arrivee  au  plus 
haut  terme  do  delicatesse  et  de  ruiKnement,  ou  la  vertu  ctait  Tobjet 
«Ie  leur  entliousiasme,  et  oii  la  purete  du  langage  et  des  pensees  cheTT 
leurs  ecrivains,  fait  honte  a  la  corruption  des  notres,  Enfm,  de 
fous  les  peuples  de  1' Europe,  les  plus  chevaleresques  sent  les 
E^agnols,  et  ce  sont  les  seuls  qui  aient  etc  imraediatement  a 
I'iECoie  des  Arabes."     Tom.  1.  p.  265. 

So  fn7  M.  Slsnivondi  is  perfectly  right,  but  we  fear  he  gives 
\.s  a  soecimen  of  an  Ar;;biaii  imadnatioii,  when  he  endeavours 
to  prove  his  favourite  system,  that  the  JNoraians  were  the  iiiveu- 
tors  of  the  Romances  of  Chivalry. 

*'  Les  romans  de  chevalerie  se  divlsent  en  trois  classes  blent 
tlistinctes :  ils  s'attuchent  a  trois  epoques  difierentes  dans  la 
preniiere  moitie  du  moyen  age,  et  ils  rcpresentent  trois  societes, 
trois  armees  de  heros  fabuleux,  qui  n'ont  point  eu  de  communica- 
tion les  uns  avec  les  autres.  La  naissance  successive,  et  le 
caracttre  propre  de  ces  trois  mythologies  romantiques,  estpeut- 
£tre  ce  qui  doit  jeter  le  plus  de  lumiere  sur  la  premiere  invention 
die  tout  le  genre. 

"  La  premiere  classe  des  romans   de  chevalerie  a  celebre  les 
exploits   d'Arthus,  fils  de   Pandragon,  le  dernier  roi  breton  qui 
defendit  I'Angleterre  contre  I'invasion  des  Anglo-Saxons.     C'est 
^  la  cour  de  ce  roi  et  de  sa  femme  Genievre  que  se  rattachent  et 
Fenchanteur  Merlin,  et  I'institution  de  la  Table  ronde,  et  tons  les 
preux   chevaliers    Tristran  de  Leonois,   Lancelot  du    Lac,    etc. 
La  premiere  origine  de  cette  histoire  se  trouve  dans  le  roman  du 
Brut,  de  maitre  Gassc,  qui  porte,  dans  le  texte  meme,  la  date  de 
1155.     Dans  cette  chronique  fabuleuse  se  trouvent  deja  et  le  roi 
Arthus,  et  la  Table  ronde,  et  le  prophete  Merlin  ;  mais  ce  furent 
les  romans  posterieurs  qui  acheverent  cette  creation,  et  qui  firent 
de  la  cour  d'Arthus  un  monde  vivant,  dont  tous  les  personnagear 
li'etaient  pas  moins  connus   que  ne  le  sont  aujourd'hui  ceux  de  la 
eour  de  Louis  XIV.     Le  roman  de  Merlin,  fils  du  diable  et  d'una 
dame  bretonne  qui  vivait  au  temps  du  roi  Vortiger,  fait  connaitr® 
et  les  grandes  guerres  d'Uter  et  de  Pandragon  contre  les  Saxons, 
et  la  naissance  d'Arthus,  et  sa  jeunesse,  et  les  prodiges  par  lesquels 
le  prophote  de  la  chevalerie   a  sanctionne  I'etablissement    de  la 
Ixibk  ronde,  et  les  propheties  qu'il  a  laissees  apres  lui,  auxquelles 
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tousles  romanciers  des  temps  posterieurs  ont  eu  recours.  Le  romaa 
duSaint-Greaal,  ecrit  en  vers  daus  le  douzieme  siecle,  par  Chretiea 
de  Troyes,  rattache  la  chevalerie  bretonne  a  Ihistoire  sainte.  La 
coupe  dans  laquelle  Notre  Seigneur  fut  abreuve  pendant  son  sup- 
plice,  porte  chez  les  romanciers  le  nom  de  Saint-Greaal ;  il* 
supposent  qu'elle  fut  apportee  en  Angleterre,  et  qu'elle  fut  con- 
quise  par  les  chevaliers  de  la  Table  ronde,  Lancelot  du  Lac,  Galaad 
son  fils,  Perceval-le-Galois,  et  Boort,  qui  chacun  ont  aussi  leur 
histoire.  Le  roi  Arthus,  messire  Gaulvain  son  neveu,  Perlevaux, 
ceveu  du  roi  pecheur,  IVIeliot  de  Logres,  Meliaus  de  Danemarck, 
sont  tous  des  heros  de  cette  cour  illustre ;  et  les  aventures  de  chacui> 
ont  ete  racontees  par  divers  romanciers  avec  le  meme  melange  d^ 
naivete,  de  grandeur,  de  galanterie  et  de  superstition.  Le  romaa 
de  Lancelot  du  Lac  fut  commence  par  Chretien  de  Troyes,  mais 
continue,  apres  la  raort  de  celuici,  par  Godefroi  de  Ligny ;  celui 
de  Tristan,  fils  du  roi  Meiiadus  de  Leonois,  le  premier  de  tous  qui 
ait  ete  ecrit  en  prose,  etle  plus  frequemment  cite  par  les  anciensau* 
teurs,  fut  ecrit  en  11 90  par  un  trouvere  dont  ou  ignore  le  nom. 

*'  Lorsqu'en  examine  cette  nombreuse  famille  de  heros,  et  la 
scene  sur  laquelle  ils  sont  places,  on  se  confirme  dans  I'opinion  que 
les  Normands  ont  ete  les  vrais  auteurs  de  ce  nouvel  univers  poe- 
tique.  De  tons  les  peujde  de  I'ancienne  Europe,  les  Normands 
s'etaient  montres,  dans  les  siecles  qui  precederent  cette  litterature, 
les  plus  aventureux  et  les  plus  intrepides.  Lours  expeditions  de- 
Danemarck  et  de  Norwege,  sur  toutes  les  cotes  de  France  et 
d*Angleterre,  dans  des  bateaux  plats  et  ouverts,  avec  lesquels  ils 
traversaient  les  mers  les  plus  orageuses,  ils  remontaient  les  rivieres, 
€t  ils  venaicnt  surprendre,  au  milieu  de  la  paix,  des  peuples  qui  ne 
loup^onnaient  pas  leur  existence,  etonnent  aujourd  liui  et  confon- 
dent  I'imagination  par  leur  hardiesse.  D'autres  Normands 
traversaient  les  deserts  inconnus  de  la  Russie;  I'^pee  a  la  main, 
ils  se  frayaient  une  route  au  travers  de  peuples  perfides  et  sangui- 
naires,  et  ils  arrivaient  a  Constantinople,  oii  ils  formaicnt  la  garde 
des  empereiirs  ;  au  prix  de  leur  sang  ils  achetaient  la  jouis5ance 
des  fruits  du  Midi ;  le  desir  des  figues  est  encore  aujourd 'hui,  ea 
Islande,  le  nom  du  desir  le  plus  Irapetueux,  de  ce  desir  qui  entrai- 
nait  leurs  peres  dans  de  si  etranges  aventures.  D'awtres  Normands 
se  fixerent  dans  cette  Russie  meme  que  leurs  compatriotes  tra- 
versaient; leur  courage  indomptable,  que  la  ruse  secondaittoujours, 
les  y  rendit  bientot  puissans  ;  ils  y  fonderent  ladynastie  des  Warag 
ou  Warangiens,  qui  dura  jusqu'a  I'invasion  des  Tartares.  Lors- 
qu'une  puissante  colonic  de  Normands  se  fut  etablie  en  France, 
qu'en  donnant  son  nom  a  la  Neustrie,  elle  eut  adopte  la  langue  et 
les  lois  du  peuple  au  milieu  duquel  elle  venait  vivre,  elle  n'aban- 
donna  point  cependant  I'amour  des  expeditions  lointaines ;  ct  lea 
conquetes  des  Normands  etonnent  par  leur  hardiesse,  et  par  i'es- 
prit  aventureux  qui  dirigeait  chaque  individu.  Des  le  commence- 
ment du  onzieme  siecle,  quelques  pelerins  aventuriers,  attires  dans 
le  royautne  de   Naples  par  la  devotion  et  la  curiosite,  conquircnt 
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successivement  la  Pouille,  la  Calabre  et  la  Sicile,  A  peine  cin- 
quante  ans  s'ctaient  ecoules  depuis  que  le  premier  d'entre  eux 
avait  appris  la  route  de  ccs  pays  lointains,  lorsque  Robert  Guiscard 
vit  fuir  devant  lui,  dans  la  merae  annee,  les  deux  empereurs 
d'Orient  etd'Occident.  Au  milieu  du  onzieme  siecle  (1066,)  un 
due  de  Normandie  conquit  I'Angleterre;  au  commencement  du 
siecle  suivant,  un  Normand  (Boemond)  fonda  la  principaute 
d'Antioche,  et  les  aventuriers  du  Nord  s'etablirent  jugqu'aa 
centre  de  la  Syrie."     Tom.  I.  p.  269. 

According  to  this  statement,  the  Romances  of  the  Hound 
Table,  King  Arthur,  &c.  &,c.  &.c.  are  of  Norman  origin.  1st. 
Because  the  Normans  being  a  very  enterprising  nation,  had  made 
many  expeditions,  sometimes  in  open  boats  by  sea  to  England, 
and  at  other  times,  sword  in  hand  through  Kussia  to  Constanti- 
nople, &c.  Sec.  and  2d.  because  they  were  very  fond  of  eating 
figs. 

If,  then,  the  desire  of  figs  was  the  cause  of  the  enterprises 
of  the  Normans,  and  the  origin  of  their  writing  epic  Romances, 
will  M.  Sisraondi  be  good  enough  to  explain  to  us  why  he  does 
uot  give  the  same  credit  to  those  barbarians,  who,  before  the 
time  of  the  Troubadours,  invaded  Spain,  France,  and  Italy? 
They  were  just  as  barbarous  and  enterprising  as  the  Normans : 
they  marched  sword  in  hand,  and  liked  figs  just  as  much  as 
the  inhabitants  of  Neustria ;  and  what  is  still  more,  they  con- 
quered a  country,  the  natives  of  which,  by  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Arabians,  who  liad  been  by  M.  Sismondi's  own  confes- 
sion, the  first  inventors  of  chivalry,  had  already  an  idea  of  this 
species  of  writing.  Why,  then,  did  they  not  write  Romances? 
M.  Sismondi  pretends  that  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  Troubadours,  who  being  lyric  poets, 
directed  this  love  of  figs  of  their  invaders,  to  the  progress  of 
lyric  poetry ;  while  the  Trouveres,  being  epic  writers,  turned 
this  ardent  desire  for  this  delicious  fruit  of  the  South,  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  epic,  that  is,  the  Romances  of  Chivalry. 

The  second  species  of  Romances  is  equally  of  Nornian 
origin,  and  the  reasons  are  by  no  means  less  urgent  and  cou-i 
elusive. 

"  Une  seconde  famille  de  romans  chevaleresques,  est  celle  des 
Amadis,  dont  on  dispute  avec  assez  de  fondement  la  propriete  a 
la  litttrature  fran9aise,  Ces  romans  sont  places  a  peu  pres  sur  la 
meme  scene  que  ceux  de  la  Table  ronde ;  c'est  encore  I'^cosse, 
I'Angleterre,  la  Bretagne,  la  France ;  mais  les  lieux  sont  moins 
fixes,  lis  n'ont  plus  aucune  couleur  locale,  et  leurs  nonis,  au  lieu 
d'etre  pris  des  objets,  semblent  empruntes  de  precedens  livres  de 
chevalerie.  Les  temps  sont  absolument  fabuleux  ;  le  rogue  de 
Pcrion,  roi  dc  France,  de  Languines,  roi  d'Ecosse,  de  Lisvard, 
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toi  de  Bretagne,  ne  saurait  cadi'er  avec  aucun  souvenir  historlqiie, 
et  riiistoire  des  Araadis  ne  se  lie  a  aucune  revolution,  a  aucua 
grand  evenement,  Aoiadis  de  Gaule,  le  premier  de  ces  romans, 
et  le  modtMe  de  tous  les  autres,  est  reclame  par  les  peuples  au  midi 
des  Pyrenees,  comme  I'ouvrage  de  Vasco  Lobeira,  portugais, 
qui  vivait  entre  1290  et  1325.  II  faut  convenir  cependant  que  si 
I'ouvrage  est  d'un  portugais,  on  pent  s'etonner  qu'il  en  ait  place 
la  sc^ne  en  France,  et  precisement  dans  le  meme  pays  illustre  par 
les  roraans  de  la  Table  ronde;  qu'il  n'ait  point  conduit  son  heros 
en  Espagne,  qu'il  ne  lui  ait  donne  aucune  relation  avec  les  Maures, 
dont  les  guerres  etaient  toujours  le  grand  interet  de  tous  les  Es- 
pagnols  ;  qu'enfin  il  n'ait  difFere  de  ses  predecesseurs  que  par  plus 
de  delicatesse  dans  les  sentimens,  plus  de  tendresse,  et  quelque 
cliose  de  plus  mystique  dans  I'amour.  Si  au  contraire,  comme  les 
Fi'an9ais  le  pretendent,  Amadis  de  Gaule  fut  seuleraent  retravaillc 
par  Lobeii-a  d'aprcs  un  plus  ancien  roman  fran^ais,  il  est  etrange 
que  celui-ci  ne  fut  point  lie  aux  romans  de  la  Table  ronde,  et 
qu'il  commen9at  une  autre  generation  d'hommes  et  une  fable  toute 
nouvelle  *."     Tom.  I.  p.  282. 

Now  as  this  statement  is  rather  ambiguous,  to  prevent  any  pos- 
sibility that  this  meaning  should  be  mistaken,  M.  Sismondi 
immediately  adds. 

"  On  no  dispute  point  sur  les  continuations  et  les  nombreuses 
imitations  d' Amadis  de  Gaule,  Amadis  de  Grece,  et  tous  le« 
Amadis,  Florismart  d'Hircanie,  Galaor,  Florestan,  Esplandian  ; 
tous  ces  romans  la  sont  incontestableraent  espagnols  d'origine, 
et  ils  en  portent  le  caractere.  L'enflure  orientale  y  prend  la  place 
de  I'antique  naivete  du  style;  I'imagination  y  devient  plus  extra- 
vagantc,  et  cependant  moins  forte ;  I'amour  y  est  plus  raffine,  la 
valeur  y  a  plus  dc  rodomontades,  la  religion  y  occupeplusde  place, 
etlefanatismepersecuteurs'y  laisse  dcjaentrevoir."  Tom.  I.  p.  283. 

Here,  however,  M.  Sismondi  has  a  great  misfortune  to  en- 
counter, and  that  is,  nothing  less  than  the  authority  of  both  the 
j^reat  Toi  quato  1  asso  and  his  father,  who  has  translated  this 
llomance  of  Amadis  iiUo  Italian,  and  who  having  examined  the 
question  with  all  possible  accuracy,  has  been  bold  enough  to 
give  the  credit  of  ii  to  the  Spaniari's,  as  we  shall  mention  by 
and   by. 


*'  *  Jen'ai  en  entre  les  mains  que  1' Amadis  espagnolj  imprirae 
at  Seville,  infoL.,  1517  ;  et  I'Amadis  trangais,  que  Nicolas  de 
Herberay  a  traduit  de  I'espagnol,  edition  in  foi.  1540.  C'est 
parmi  les  manuscrits  qu'il  faudrait  chercher,  et  les  premiers  recits 
en  vers  fran9ais,  et  I'ancien  ouvrage  de  Vasco  Lobeira,  qu'on 
rticoaaait  a  peine  dar.s  i'espagnol  du  sciziiime  siecle." 

For 
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For  the  present  we  go  on  with  M.  Sismondi,  who  having  dis- 
posed of  the  first  and  second  species  of  Romances  in  favour  of 
the  Normans,  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  third  to  the  French 
and  their  celebrity  to  Ariosto,  who  made  so  great  use  of  their 
fictions. 

**  Mais  la  troisieme  faraille  des  romans  chevaleresques  est  toute 
fran9aise,  quoique  leur  plus  grande  celebrite  soit  due  au  grand 
poc^te  de  I'ltalie  qui  s'en  est  empare  ;  c'est  celle  de  la  cour  de 
Charlemagne,  et  de  ces  paladins.  L'histoire  de  Charlemagne,  la 
plus  eclatante  du  moyen  age,  avait  du  laisser  aux  siecles  suivans 
un  sentiment  d'etonnement  et  d'admiration ;  sen  long  regne,  sa 
prodigieuse  activite,  ses  brillantes  victoires,  ses  guerres  avec  leg 
Sarrazins,  les  Saxons,  les  Lombards ;  son  influence  sur  I'Alle- 
magne,  I'ltalie  et  I'Espagne,  et  le  renouvellement  de  I'empire 
d'Occident,  avaient  rendu  son  nom  populaire  dans  toute  I'Europe 
long-temps  apres  qu'on  avait  perdu  la  memoire  des  evenemens  qui 
I'avaient  signale.  C'etait,  en  efFet,  un  heros  propre  a  la  chevalerie, 
Im  point  brillant  au  milieu  des  tenebres,  auquel  on  pouvait  attacher 
une  creation  toute  fantastique.'*     Tom.  I.  p.  284-. 

Here,   then,  wc  have   three  species    of  Romances: — King 
Arthur  and  the  Round  Table,  &c.,  Amadis  de  Gaul,  and  Tur- 
»in,  &c.  &c.  &c.  The  first  exclusively' belongs  to  the  Normans. 
The  second  belongs  to  the  Normans  also,  though  all  other  Ro- 
mances of  the  same  species  be  of  Spanish  extraction,  because  the 
Spaniards  copied  the  idea  from  the  Normans,  who  never  savr 
them ;  and  the  third  is  French.     We  have  seen  the  reasons  for 
attributing  t\,p.  first    two   to  the   Normans ;    those  which  M. 
Sismondi  assigns   for  the   third,    are  equally  ponderous.     He 
«ays  that  the  chronicle  of  Turpin,  because  it  relates  the  history 
amd  deeds  of  Charlemagne,  owes  its  origin  to  the  expedition  of 
Alphonso  IV.,    King  of  Castile,  against  Toledo,  in  the  year 
1089.     In  the  second  place,  this  chronicle  is  to  be  considered  as 
a  history,  because  it  contains  the  relation  of  incredible  deeds  of 
war— Des  fails  iitcroyables  de  guerre,  page  288— Miracles   and 
enchantments,  without  the  least  allusion  to  love  and  women. 
And  at  last,  that  in  the  year  1289,  under  the  reign  of  Philip  the 
Bold,  the  Romance  writers  began  to  make   use  of  this  chro- 
nicle, because  they  regarded  it  still  as  a  history.     Upon  such 
incontrovertible  reasoning,  M.  Sismondi  has  grounded  the  theory 
with  which  ho  has  been  pleased  to  favour  the  public. 

It  would  require  more  leisure  and  more  room  than  we  have,  to 
point  out  the  whole  extent  to  which  our  author  has  let  his  imagina- 
tion keep  place  with  the  wonderful  recitals  of  the  good  Turpin. 
We  are  truly  sorry  that  neither  ourselves  nor  our  readers  possess 
the  Hippogriff  of  Rogiero,  who  carried  Astelfo  to  the  moon. 
7  There, 
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Tliere,  peiliaps,  we  migl.t  have  found,  arranged  in  a  clirono- 
logical  order,  the  Romances  in  the  same  way  m  which  our  author 
has  thought  proper  to  do  in  his  book  ;  just  as  Ariosto  arranged 
in  that  satellite  of  our  globe,  the  phials  which  contained  ihe 
brains  of  all  those  who  had  lost  them  on  earth.  The  Italian 
poet,  however,  disposed  of  his  ampolle,  according  to  the  causes 
which  had  replenished  them  with  the  braias  of  men  ;  and  in  the 
distribution  of  his  Romances,  M.  Sismondi  has  shewn  such  a 
wonderful  felicity  of  invention  which  baffles  all  the  calculations  of 
our  earthly  chronology,  and  which  would  make  Turpin,  Altissimo, 
and  Ariosto,  to  be  ashamed  of  the  poverty  of  tlieir  own. 

Seriously,  if  M .  Sismondi  had  laboured  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  life,  to  bundle  together  a  heap  of  absurdities  of  all 
descriptions,  he  could  not  have  met  with  a  greater  success  than 
he  now  has,  in  laying  down  his  theory  concerning  the  origin  of 
Romances.  To  detail  them  all  would  require  a  work  as  volu- 
minous as  the  Litterature  itself  du  midi  de  I'Europe,  and  for  this 
reason  vve  shall,  in  our  next  Number,  briefly  state  to  our  readers, 
the  real  fact  concerning  this  new  species  of  writing  unknown  t® 
the  ancients,  from  which  we  have  derived  our  modern  epfc. 


Art.  III.     Helga  :  a  Poem,  in  seven  Cantos.     By  'Hhe  Hon.^^ 
William  Herbert.    8vo.    pp.299.    12s.    Murray.    1815.      • 

This  is  not  the  first  offering  which  has  been  made  oy  Mr.  Her- 
bert to  the  Scandinavian  muse.  The  public  are  already  in  pos- 
sesion of  some  very  pretty  translations  from  the  Icelandic,  by  the 
same  hand :  it  is  with  pleasure,  therefore,  that  vve  hail  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  longer  and  more  finished  poem.  A  Northern 
£pic  is  indeed  a  phenomenon  in  poetry ;  we  wonder  indeed  that 
this  field  should  have  so  long  continued  unoccupied.  We  do 
not  indeed  hold  the  Runic  fragments  so  high  as  Mr.  Herbert, 
yet  we  agree  with  him  that  there  is  much  in  the  manners,  the 
scenery,  and  the  superstitions  of  the  Northern  climates,  to  open 
a  wide  expanse  to  a  poetical  imagination.  We  are  happy,  there- 
fore, that  a  scholar  of  such  distinguished  elegance,  as  Isir.  Her- 
bert is  acknowledged  to  be,  has  led  the  way,  and  with  how  much 
success,  will  appear  from  an  examination  of  the  poem. 

The  poem  opens  with  a  feast  in  the  hall  of  Ingva,  king  of 
Sweden,  whose  beautiful  daughter,  Helga,  is  the  heroine  of 
the  song.  The  merriment  is  suddenly  disturbed  by  the  rude 
entrance  of  twelve  wolfish  Danes,  the  chief  of  whom,  Angantyr, 
comes  to  claim  Helga  as  his  bride.     As  he  appears  incUned  to 
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put  his  threats  into  execution,  the  king  calls  on  all  his  subject 
knights  to  defend  his  daughter.  They  all  shrink  from  the  con- 
test, Hialmar  excepted,  who  challenges  Angantyr  to  meet  him  in 
the  field  of  Samsoe,  and  there  to  decide  by  the  sword  their  claims 
to  the  maid.  This  after  much  scowling  is  accepted,  and  An- 
gantyr, after  a  gratuitous  display  of  his  manual  strength,  retires. 
In  the  second  Canto,  Helga  descends  to  the  tomb  of  Vala,  a 
mighty  prophetess  of  ancient  times. 

<*  But  yet,  if  rumor  rightly  tell:?. 

In  her  cold  bones  the  spirit  dwells ; 

And  still,  if  bold  intruder  come, 

Her  voice  unfolds  his  hidden  doom : 

And  oft  the  rugged  ear  of  Hell 

Is  sooth'd  by  some  melodious  spell. 

Slow-breathing  from  the  hollow  stone 

In  witching  notes  and  solemn  tone ; 

Immortal  strains,  that  tell  of  things. 

When  the  young  down  was  on  the  wings 

Of  hoary  Time,  and  sometimes  swell 

With  such  a  wild  enchanting  peal, 

As  heard  above  would  fix  the  eye 

Of  nature  in  sweet  ecstacy, 

Steal  every  sense  from  mortal  clay, 

And  drag  the  willing  soul  away."     P.  34. 

Her  descent  is  described  in  a  strain  of  elegant  and  classical 
poetry.  As  she  proceeds,  she  is  startled  with  obscene  spirits 
which  glide  between  the  rocks. 

"  O  who  shall  save  thee,  Helga !  mark 
The  ambush'd  spirits  of  the  dark ! 
Those  are  the  powers  accurst,  that  ride 
The  blasting  whirlwind,  and  preside 
O'er  nature's  wrecks ;  whose  hands  delight 
To  weave  the  tempest  of  the  night. 
Spread  the  red  pestilence,  and  throw 
A  deeper  gloom  o'er  human  woe ! 
Those  are  the  fiends,  that  prompt  tl>e  mind 
To  deeds  of  darkness,  and  behind 
Send  their  fell  crew  with  sickening  breath. 
Despair,  and  infamy,  and  death !"     P.  43. 

She  reaches  the  tomb,  and  a  voice  informs  her,  that  if  Hiaknar 
can  procure  a  faulchion,  forged  by  a  race  of  pigmies,  who  live 
immortal  in  the  Northern  fells,  Angantyr  shall  fall  beneath  his 
hand,  but  that  she  herself  shall  rue  the  time  when  she  came  to 
consult  so  dreadful  an  oracle.  In  the  beginning  of  the  third 
Canto  it  is  iutimiited,  that  all  which  passed  was  but  a  dream. 
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Be  tills  as  it  may,  she  is  summoned  in  the  morning  to  the  hall 
of  state,  where  she  tinds  the  monarch  and  his  courtiers  pre- 
paring for  the  chase.  Helga  joins  the  party,  but  as  she  lingers 
behind  the  rest,  a  wolf  springs  suddenly  upon  her,  but  is  in- 
stantaneously dispatched  by  the  arm  of  Hialmar :  he  now  de- 
clares his  love,  and  finds  his  affections  returned  by  Helga.  She 
informs  him  of  her  fancied  journey  to  the  tomb  of  Vala;  Hial- 
mar is  resolved  alone  to  seek  the  mystic  faulchion,  and  sets  sail 
to  accomplish  his  purpose.  The  beginning  of  the  fourth  Canto 
gives  us  a  spirited  f)icture  of  the  northern  scenery,  through 
which  he  passes.  He  discovers  at  last  the  retreat  of  the  uDearthiy 
xace. 

"  Silent  he  trod  the  winding  cave, 
Dark  as  the  cloisters  of  the  grave, 
While  round  the  dank  imprison'd  air 
Sigh'd  piteous,  breathing  chill  despair; 
Till  full  display'd,  a  glorious  light 
Burst  sudden  on  his  wondering  sight. 
A  vault  immense  before  him  lay. 
Yet  was  the  dungeon  bright  as  day. 
There  high  uprear'd  on  either  hand 
Compact  basaltic  columns  stand. 
Shaft  above  shaft,  a  monsterous  pile. 
Like  that  which  girds  fair  Staffa's  isle. 
Or  the  huge  mass  whose  giant  pride 
Breasts  the  full  strength  of  Erin's  tide* 
Nor  lacks  there  radiance  to  disclose 
Their  various  shapes  and  magic  rows. 
Myriads  of  lights  their  lustre  shed. 
By  secret  exhalations  fed ; 
And,  as  each  alabaster  lamp 
Dispels  the  gloom  and  joyless  damp, 
The  vaulted  roof  sends  back  their  rays, 
And  crystals  and  stalactites  blaze. 
Around  unnumber'd  treasures  lie. 
Of  every  hue  and  changefiU  die  ; 
The  ore  that  gives  each  metal  birth, 
Torn  from  the  fruitful  womb  of  earth  ; 
And  countless  gems,  a  brilliant  heap. 
And  pearls  and  corals  from  the  deep. 
Next  lie  huge  bars  of  metal  sheen, 
Then  piles  of  weapons  bright  and  keen ; 
And  many  an  engine  form'd  for  ill 
By  cunning  workmanship  and  skill. 
Beyond,  through  that  long  vista  seen 
The  double  row  of  steel  between, 
In  a  dread  nook  obscure  and  low 
The  distant  furnace  seem'd  to  glow, 

£  2  A  loatlt^ 
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A  loathsome,  wan,  and  meagre  race. 
With  shaggy  chin  and  sallow  face, 
Treading  with  steps  demure  and  slovr 
The  Pigmy  folk  moved  to  and  fro. 
Some  on  their  sturdy  shoulders  bore 
The  weight  of  rude  unsmelted  ore ; 
Some,  from  the  high-piled  stores  displaced. 
The  ponderous  bars  of  metal  raised ; 
Near  the  hot  furnace  others  staid, 
And  laboring  smote  the  glowing  blade; 
Or,  tempering  the  sharp  steel,  unheard 
Mutter'd  the  powerful  magic  word. 
In  the  full  centre  of  the  hall 
Stood  a  dark  statue,  huge  and  tall ; 
Its  form  colossal,  seen  from  far, 
Shew'd  like  the  thunderous  God  of  war. 
The  sinews  strain'd  for  deadly  strife. 
The  strong  limbs  starting  into  life. 
Its  left  hand  grasp'd  an  iron  shield. 
Its  right  a  threatening  falchion  held ; 
On  the  pure  blade  were  written  plain 
These  fatal  words,  ♦  Angantyr's  bane.* 
Hialmar's  eyes  shone  bright  as  fire. 
Their  keen  glance  spoke  his  soul's  desire. 

*  Art  thou,'  he  cried,  '  the  thundering  Thorj, 

*  First  of  the  gods  in  strife  and  M'ar  ? 

*  Or  does  thy  marrowless  strength  in  vain 

*  Those  iron  muscles  seem  to  strain 

*  In  threatening  mockery,  form'd  to  scare 

*  The  coward  from  the  Pigmies'  lair? 

*  Whate'er  thou  art,  Ilialmar's  hand 

*  Must  tear  from  thine  that  flaming  brand.' 

Him  ans^vered  straight,  with  visage  wan. 
Smiling  in  spite,  a  dwarfish  man. 

*  Go,  boaster,  seize  the  shining  prize! 

*  But  know,  who  wins  that  falchion,  dies !'  '*   P.  85. 

Our  classical  readers  will  trace  the  cave  of  Vulcan  in  every 
line  of'  Mr.  Herbert^  and  again  the  spirit  of  Achilles  in  the 
breast  of  Hialmar,  who  though  death  is  to  be  the  lot  of  him 
\^ho  gains  the  victorious  blade,  '^ 

"  *  To  others  preach  of  death  and  sorrow ! 

*  I  heed  not  what  may  fall  to-morrow  1 

*  Glory  and  bright  renown  be  mine, 

*  And  let  my  deeds,  while  living,  shine ! 

*  O !  why  should  man,  whose  hours  must  tend 

*  To  death,  their  necessary  end, 

*  In  the  dull  lap  of  ease  retire, 

*  And  feed  unseen  life's  feeble  fire ; 

*  Nor 
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*  Nor  rather  strive  by  worth  to  share 

*  High  valor's  guerdon  pure  and  fair  ! 

*  To  gleam,  hke  some  famed  meteor's  blaze,    ' 

*  The  theme  of  wonder  and  of  praise, 

*  Long  chronicled  in  after  times, 

*  And  sung  by  bards  in  distant  climes !'  **     P.  90. 

This  spirited  declaration  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  speech 
of  Achilles  to  his  horse^  in  the  uineteenlh  Iliad. 

EavSe,  T»  /xot  QdvocTov  !xxvrEV5xi ;   OUwi  rl  GS  Ypr\' 
Et*  w  Toi  oj^a  Xizj  auros,  o  ixoi  iJ.6p(^'  evOaS'  oKsuOaci 

Oy  "Kri^oj,  7r§<v  Tgwaf  »^nv  sXaaxi  noXiixoiO.      11.  xix.  I,  420. 

Hialinar  wrests  the  blade  from  the  hand  of  the  statue:  the 
lights  are  extinguished,  uor  can  he  retrace  his.  steps  from  the 
cavern,  till  he  is  led  by  the  strain  of  soft  music  to  a  species  of 
garden,  where  stretched  on  a  couch  lay  a  nynif^h,  who  wakes  at  his 
approach.  He  is  enchanted  with  her  beauty,  and  when  on  tlie 
ponit  of  yielding  to  her  charms,  he  finds  a  gentle  pres'^ure  en- 
deavouring to  wrest  the  sword  from  his  hands.  This  recals  him 
to  his  senses,  he  brandishes  the  sword  around,  and  the  illusiou 
vanishes;  and  he  finds  himself  at  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  with 
none  near  him  but  the  malignant  dwarf.  Hialmar  aims  a  blow 
at  him,  and  the  Dwarf  vanishes. 

In  tiie  fiftli  Canto  we  are  introduced  to  Asbiorn  who  with 
Orvarod  was  the  friend  and  compeer  of  Hialmur.  He  also  had 
long  been  smitten  with  the  beauty  of  Helga,  and  resents  the 
preference  shown  to  Hialmar.  As  he  pursues  his  way  through 
the  forest,  he  breaks  upon  the  retreat  of  Helga ;  he  reveals  his 
love,  to  which  she  appears  at  first  to  listen,  but  soon  falls  sense- 
less at  his  feet. 

Hialmar  returns  with  the  spring,  and  Instantly  seeks  the  shores 
of  Sauisoe,  where  Angaiityr  and  his  baud  are  waiting  his  arrival. 
As  he  lands,  six  female  forms,  on  ''  chargers  of  eiherial  bmh/' 
appear  before  him,  and  like  the  weird  sisters,  summon  him  to 
the  hall  of  Odm.  After  this  solenm  invocation  they  vanish. 
Hialmar  anticipates  hii  melancholy  doom,  but  is  reproved  by 
his  fiercer  friend,  Orvarod,  in  the  follov\iiig  spirited  lines. 

"  '  Curse  on  the  dimpled  cheek,'  he  cried, 

*  That  half  unmans  my  comrade's  pride] 

*  Not  Odin's  maid  shall  bow  thy  crest, 

*  But  the  soft  woman  in  thy  breast. 

*  Beliold  yon  orb,  whose  sitting  beam 
Sooth'd  thy  fond  bosom's  wayward  dream! 
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*  See  his  bright  steeds  with  equal  pace 

*  Pursue  their  never-tiring  race. 

*  They  waste  not  in  the  morning's  bower 

*  Mid  dewy  wreaths  the  fragrant  hour ; 

*  But  ever  at  the  call  of  day 

*  Spring  forth  and  win  their  glittering  way : 

*  Though  storms  assail  their  radiant  heads, 

*  Eternal  splendour  round  them  spreads  ; 

*  Onward  the  wheels  of  glory  roll ; 

*  They  pant,  and  struggle  to  the  goal. 

*  And  thou,  like  thetn,  my  fere,  pursue 

*  Thy  course  to  fame  and  honour  true. 

*  All  hopes  beside  are  littie  worth, 

*  Man  walks  in  sorrow  from  his  birth  ; 

*  The  fleeting  charms  that  round  him  move 

*  Are  vain,  and  chief  frail  woman's  love. 

*  Fate  comes  at  last,  and  then  the  brave 

*  To  glory  spring  beyond  the  grave ; 

*  With  Odin  quaff  the  godlike  bowl, 

*  While  round  their  feet  the  tliunders  roll, 

*  And  in  bright  fields  of  azure  hght 

*  Each  day  renew  the  blissful  fight, 

*  And  joyous  with  immortal  hand 

*  Thrust  the  strong  lance  and  wave  the  brand.'  '* 

P.  144^. 

The  combat  between  Hialmar  and  Angantyr  now  begins :  the 
latter  weilds  his  ponderous  inace,  which  is  received  on  the  sword 
of  Hialmar,  and  is  shivered  in  pieces.  Angantyr  falls,  but  Hi- 
almar disdains  to  smite  a  fallen  foe :  he  bids  linn  rise  and  de- 
fend himself  with  his  sword.  In  the  mean  time,  the  bold  Or- 
varod,  who  had  singly  engaged  the  remaining  band,  appears  to 
fly,  and  outstrips  his  foes  who  follow,  with  unequal  paces. 
Like  another  Horatius,  he  tniiis  upoi»  the  tirst,  who  falls  an 
easy  victim  ;  the  rest  follow  one  by  one,  and  are  thus  singly  and 
most  classically  dispatched.  The  combat  between  tlie  chiefs  still 
proceeds;  they  are  both  mortally  wounded  ;  the  first  who  falls 
is  Angantyr;  Hialmar  just  lives  to  witness  the  deleat  of  his  foe 
and  expires.  The  Epicedion  contains  many  tine  lines,  but  it  is 
far  too  long ;  the  Icelandic  mythology  indeed  holds  out  sln.ng 
temptations  to  tiie  poet,  but  we  wonder  that  a  man  of  Mr. 
Herbert's  high  and  Virgilian  taste,  should  have  yielded  to  the 
seduction.  We  need  not  inform  Mr.  Herbert  that  out  of  an 
hundred  and  thirty  lines,  the  hundred  at  least  would  have  been 
better  spared. 

The  first  strain  of  the  last  Canto, 

"  Say  when  the  spirit  fleets  away 
From  its  frail  house  of  mortal  clay. 

When 
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When  the  cold  limbs  to  earth  return, 

Or  rest  in  proudly  sculptur'd  urn, 

Does  still  oblivion  quench  the  fire 

That  warm'd  the  heart  with  chaste  desire  ?'*     P.  171. 

we  fancy  that  we  have  heard  that  strain  before.  Mr.  Her- 
bert is  indeed  a  plagiarist,  but  it  is  from  himself.  To  many  of 
our  classical,  and  to  all  of  our  Etonian  reade;  -,  the  beautiful  ex- 
ercise of  our  author  is  too  well  knowu  to  be  forgotten. 

To  wind  up  the  story  of  the  poeu),  Angantyr  is  buried  in  the 
lonely  island  of  Samsoe,  and  the  body  of  Hialmar  is  conveved 
by  his  friend  Orvarod  to  the  court  of  the  Swedish  monarch. 
As  it  is  landed,  it  is  met  by  Asbiorn,  who  is  now  ciuiscipnoe 
struck  for  his  treacherous  Jove.  With  a  strange,  but  ciiasacter- 
istic  barbarity,  the  corpse  itself  is  suddenly  introduced  by  Or- 
varod into  the  presence  of  Helga. 

"  O !  it  came  o'er  her  like  a  blast 
Withering  hfe's  blossom  as  it  pass'd, 
A  frightful  overwhelming  flood 
Nor  seen,  nor  felt,  nor  understood ; 
It  chill'd  her  heart,  and  then  it  burn'd 
As  memory  and  sense  returned, 
And  like  a  horrid  dream  the  past 
Came  rushing  o'er  her  soul  at  last. 
She  knew  those  features  pale  in  death,  ^^  gj!  | 

And  look'd,  and  seem'd  to  drink  his  breath;  ,  <  s 

But,  dared  not  lay  her  cheek  to  his, 
Nor  print  on  his  cold  lips  a  kiss ; 
Nor  did  she  with  one  sad  embrace 
Jler  lord's  beloved  relics  press  ; 
But,  all  unconscious  of  the  crowd 
That  mute  and  wondering  round  her  stood, 
And  horror-struck,  with  fixed  eye 
She  gazed  on  Asbiorn  dreadfully. 
It  was  a  look  that  chill'd  liis  blood, 
And  seem'd  to  freeze  life's  secret  flood : 
And  she  was  dead  and  cold  as  $tone, 
Her  spirit  pass'd  without  a  groan ; 
But  her  dread  look  and  glazed  eye 
Still  fixed  him  as  in  agony :  .- 

Nor  ever  from  that  dreadful  horn- 
Sentence  or  word  spake  Asbiorn  more.'*     P.  183. 

The  concluding  lines  are  in  high  taste,  we  shall  therefore  ex- 
tract them  with  pleasure^  as  a  most  favourable  specimen  of  Mr. 
Herbert's  poetical  powers. 

«  With 
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'*  With  many  a  sigh  and  many  a  teat 
They  placed  her  on  liiahnar's  bier, 
And  to  one  melancholy  grave 
They  bore  the  beauteous  and  the  brave. 
Sad  Asbiorn  follow'd,  and  behind 
Stepp'd  slow  with  self-corroded  mind; 
He  saw  them  render'd  to  the  earth 
That  gave  their  pride  and  beauty  birth; 
He  mark'd  the  monumental  heap 
Piled  o'er  the  limbs  that  silent  sleep; 
He  saw  v/ithout  a  tear  or  groan 
Fix'd  on  its  top  the  Runic  stone : 
Then  on  the  gloomy  mound  he  placed 
The  sword  that  lont-  hie  side  had  graced, 
And,  falling  on  the  edge,  he  press'd 
Its  death-point  through  his  manly  breast^ 
-  Well  may  old  Ingva  wail,  and  tear 
The  honours  of  his  hoary  hair ;    . 
W'h'le  Sweden's  loveliest  virgins  spread 
Fresh  flowers  to  deck  the  honour'd  dead. 
And  warlike  Scalds  bid  gently  flow 
From  their  gold  harps  the  notes  of  woe ; 
Not  that  such  duties  sadly  paid 
May  hop;-  to  iioothe  the  silent  shade ; 
Not  that  the  plaint  or  pioi"?  wreath 
Can  charm  the  dull  cold  power  of  death; 
But  that  such  tribute  duly  given 
Lifts  the  weak  mourner's  thoughts  to  heavea. 
And  round  the  venerated  tomb 
"Sids  infant  virtues  rise  and  bloom. 
W^ell  may  the  serfs  with  toil  and  cave 
The  monumental  pile  uprear, 
Gigantic  mound,  which  there  shall  raise 
Its  structure  to  Earth's  latest  days, 
A  huge  memorial !  not  to  tell 
How  bied  the  brave,  how  beauty  fell ; 
But  that,  as  cold  Oblivion's  hand 
Blots  their  frail  glories  from  the  land, 
The  great;  the  fair,  whate'er  their  lot. 
Sleep  undistinguish'd  and  forgot. 
The  mound,  the  massive  stones  remain 
To  frown  on  the  surrounding  plain ; 
The  peasant  oft  shall  check  the  plough 
To  gaze  upon  its  lofty  brow, 
To  think  of  wars  and  beacon  fires. 
Strange  tales  transmitted  by  his  sires ; 
But  none  shall  live,  in  sooth  to  tell 
Who  sleeps  within  that  gloomy  cell."    P.,  185. 

Upon 
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Upon  the  merits  of  the  poem  before  us,  it  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  decide.  The  first  Canto  is  unquestionably  the  worst ; 
and  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  reader  with  the  most  unfavourable 
ideas  of  the  whole.  The  sudden  visit  of  Angantyr  is  unnatural 
in  the  extreme ;  and  the  description  of  his  person,  his  appear- 
ance, and  of  his  strength,  is  almost  a  childish  caricature.  With 
the  second  Canto,  however,  Mr.  Herbert's  genius  bursts  forth, 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  instances  of  bad  taste  and  tire- 
some description,  continues  to  the  end. 

Mr.  Herbert  is  both  an  Icelandic  and  a  classical  scholar,  but 
we  must  confess,  that  we  prefer  him  much  in  his  latter  character. 
A  few  fine  iucideuts  are  borrosved  from  the  Northern  mythology, 
but  it  is  to  his  classical  knowledge  that  he  is  indebted  for  being 
enabled  to  work  them  up  with  tttect.  We  must  confess,  that 
with  the  exctioiion  of  some  few  instances  to  the  contrary,  the 
Runic  legends  appear  to  us  but  sad  baby-house  trash.  Theie  i^ 
indeed  a  rumbling  and  uncouth  sublimity  in  the  names,  which 
acts  as  a  charm  upon  the  imagination,  and  magnifies  the  most 
trifling  and  mean  ideas  into  a  sort  of  dark  mysterious  magnifi- 
cence. 

That  the  poem  abounds  with  passages  of  the  most  legitimate 
beauty,  the  extracts  which  we  have  made  are  a  convincing 
proof.  There  are  faults  indeed,  and  such  as  we  should  not  have 
expected  from  so  polished  and  chastened  a  scholar  as  Mr.  Her- 
bert. 

"  prosperous  gales 
Already  fill  the  strutting  sails." 

"  Lustrous"  and  "  thu.idrous,'  are  words  for  which  we  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  H.  would  have  some  difficulty  in  finding  authority. 
But  these  are  points  m  themselves  of  little  consequence,  unless 
by  repeated  usage  they  grow  into  a  serious  evil„  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  northern  scenery  is  both  spirited  and  accurate  ;  Mr. 
H.  has  taken  here  a  new  station  in  the  poetical  world,  and  he 
has  maintained  it  well.  We  trust  that  the  poem  will  meet  th» 
attention  which  it  deserves,  for  with  all  its  faults,  it  does  no 
small  degree  of  credit,  both  to  the  genius  and  to  the  taste  of  its 
author. 

Subjoined  to  Helga  are  some  entertaining  notes,  illustrative  of 
the  Northern  mythology.  There  are  also  two  minor  poems, 
"  the  Song  of  Vala,"  and  "  Brynhilda,"  which  do  not  appear  to 
contain  much  worthy  of  remark. 


Abt, 
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Akt.  IV.  Remarks  and  Explanations  connected  uiih  the 
"  View  of  the  System  of  Education  at  present  pursued  in  the 
Schools  and  Universities  of  Scotland."  By  the  Rev.  M, 
Russel,  A.  M.  8vo.  100  pp.  Bell  and  Bradfute,  Edin- 
burgh; and  Rivingtons,  London.      1815. 

The  View  of  the  System  of  Education,"  with  which  these 
Remarks  and  Explanations  are  connected,  was  published  in 
1813,  and  is  a  very  interesting  work,  of  which  the  reader  will 
find  a  pretty  copious  account  in  our  first  volume.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  coarse  philippic,  inserted  into  the  middle  of  a  singular 
publication,  by  professor  Dunbar  of  Edinburgh,  called  Prosodia 
Graca,  &-c.,  of  which  we  endeavoured  to  appreciate  the  merits 
in  our  third  volume.  That  professor  Dunbar,  who  appears  to 
estimate  literature,  as  shopkeepers  and  manufacturers  estimate 
their  wares,  by  the  money  price  which  they  bring,  and  the  de- 
umnd  for  them  in  the  market,  should  have  been  offended  by 
Mr.  Russel's  "  View,"  is  not  wonderful ;  for  that  gentleman  cer- 
tainly does  not  exhibit  a  favourable  view  of  the  "  literary  mill" 
of  Edinburgh,  though  he  writes  with  abundant  respect  of  the 
skill  of  the  "  millers,"  were  the  machinery  which  they  employ 
better  constructed.  We  are  surprised,  however,  to  find  that  a 
late  "  miller"  of  Glasgow,  of  whom  better  things  might  have 
been  expected,  had  taken  oiifence  likewise  at  the  View ;  for  cer- 
tainly ample  justice  is  there  done  both  to  the  "  mill"  of  Glas- 
gow, and  to  the  skill  and  attention  of  those  who  regulate  its 
motions.  Such,  however,  has  been  the  case.  The  late  pro- 
fessor Richardson,  as  well  as  professor  Dunbar,  appears  to  have 
made  a  reply  to  the  View,  though  the  former  writes  with  more 
urbanity  and  much  greater  art  than  the  latter ;  and,  in  the 
pamphlet  before  us,  Mr.  Russel,  without  entering  into  acrimo- 
nious controvers}-,  has  defended  his  former  statements  against 
boih  the  professors,  and  brought  forward  some  new  facts  in  their 
support.  As  he  seems  very  desirous  to  do  impartial  justice,  he 
explains  in  his  preface,  the  grounds  of  an  inaccuracy,  with 
which  he  has  been  charged  by  Mr.  Dunbar,  respecting  the  at- 
tendance required  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  of  candidates 
for  orders  on  the  prelections  of  the  mathematical  professor. 
This  was,  in  his  original  work,  but  an  incidental  observation, 
which  he  therefore  properly  explains  before  he  enters  on  the 
general  merits  of  the  subject  discussed ;  and  it  is  indeed  of  so 
little  importance  in  that  discussion,  that  we  should  have  passed 
it  over  without  notice,  but  for  the  clear  and  discriminating  view 

which 
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wliich  it  exhibits  of  the  spirit  with  which  each  combatant  has 
carried  on  this  academical  warfare. 

"  Prior,"  says  Mr.  K.,  "  to  Session  1810 — 11,  as  is  well  known, 
it  was  left  entirely  to  the  choice  of  the  students,  whether  to 
attend  the  mathematical  class  in  the  University,  to  take  lessons 
of  a  private  teacher,  or,  lastly,  to  proceed  to  the  study  of  Natural 
Philosopli}'-,  without  having  read  mathematics  at  all.  It  hap- 
pened, however,  in  the  Session  of  College  above  mentioned,  that 
an  antiquated  statute  was  brought  to  light;  by  which  it  was  under- 
stood to  have  been  enacted,  that  all  young  men  whose  views  were 
directed  towards  the  clerical  profession,  should,  in  the  course  of 
their  preparatory  studies,  fee  the  professor  of  mathematics,  and 
present  his  ticket,  in  addition  to  the  other  certificates,  which  are 
demanded  by  the  Divinity-professor,  at  their  admission  into  tlie 
hall.  This  statute  was  revived,  and  all  its  provisions  put  in  force,, 
in  1810;  but,  two  years  after,  namely,  in  Session  1812 — 13,  I 
observed  one  day,  while  passing  to  the  class  of  Natural  History, 
an  advertisement  appended  to  the  door  of  the  Divinity-hall ;  the 
purport  of  which,  aecording  to  the  impression  left  on  my  mind, 
after  a  repeated  perusal,  was,  that  the  ancient  statute,  which  had 
been  resuscitated  two  winters  before,  was  to  be  again  permitted  to 
go  to  rest,  and  consequently,  that  theological  students  v/ere  once 
more  to  enjoy  their  former  privileges  as  to  the  choice  of  a  mathe- 
matical teacher.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  real  purport  of  the 
said  advertisement  had  completely  escaped  my  penetration ;  for  I 
have  since  been  informed  by  the  highest  authority  in  the  Univer- 
sity, that  the  object  of  it  was  solely  to  grant  relief  to  such  students 
of  divinity,  as  had  entered  college  prior  to  1810,  and  not,  as  I  had 
imagined,  to  annul  the  proceedings  of  the  Senafiis  Academicust 
in  favour  of  mathematical  science.  I  was  extremely  desirous,  as 
might  readily  be  supposed,  to  obtain  a  copy  of  this  advertisement, 
as  I  could  not  divest  my  mind  of  suspicion,  that  there  must  have 
been  something  very  ambiguous  in  the  vv-ording  of  it ;  but  as  wy 
request  could  not  be  complied  ivith,  I  possess  no  means,  whereby  to 
explain  more  satisfactorily,  the  cause  of  my  mistake,  and  must 
thercibre  quietly  submit  to  the  imputation  of  uoivnr,igkf  siupiditij  ! 
To  have  invented  the  story,  however,  and  published  it  with  my 
name,  within  two  miles  of  Edinburgh,  must  have  argued  rather 
more  than  stupidity ;  on  which  account  it  is  somefvhat  surprising 
that  Mr.  Dunl)ar  did  not  allow  me  the  alternative  ota  mistake^  in- 
stead of  asserting,  in  his  peculiar  manner,  and  vfith  all  the  em- 
phasis of  Italics,  that  there  is  not  one  xwrd  oj  tmth  in  the  whole 
of  this  statement." 

Whether  Mr.  Russel  mistook  the  meaning  of  the  advertise- 
ment or  not,  we  have  no  other  means  of  deciding  than  such  as 
are  now  in  tiie  possession  of  our  readers,  who  will  probably 
draw  the  same  inference  that  we  have  done,  fjom  his  having 
been  refused  a  copy  of  tlie  said  advertisement ;  but  we  can  say 

on 
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H)n  greater  aiUluiirity  than  even  limt  of  profes>or  Dtmbar,  tliat 
previous  to  the  revival  of  the  ancient  statute,  attendance  on  ihe 
matheinatical  proit.ssor  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  complete 
■  a  regular  course  of  education  for  the  Churchy  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh. 

'*  The  rules  prescribed  for  those,  who  enter  on  tha  study  of 
Divinity,  require,  says  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  that  Uni- 
versity, that  previously  to  being  received  in  this  character,  a  young 
man  must  have  gtuditid  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  at- 
tended the  three  philosophy  classes,  i.  e.  Logic,  Natural  and  Moral 
philosophy^  This  is  necessarily  required,  and,  is  a  condition  that 
must  be  corapiied  with,  before  the  avenues  to  church  preferment 
can  be  opened  to  any  candidate.  No  mention  is  here  made  of  the 
mathematics ;  and  that  study,  which,  from  the  severe  application  it 
requirCi-  has  more  need  than  any  other  to  be  enforced  by  rules, 
is  left  to  the  student  to  be  pursued  or  not,  as  he  thinks  proper. 
The  consequence  is,  that  by  such  students,  it  is  very  generallif  ieft 
out  of  the  academical  course  entirely.  These  observations  do  not 
apply  to  those  who  are  educated  at  all  the  Universities,  but  chiefly 
to  those  of  Edinburgh.  At  the  other  seminaries,  the  internal  re- 
gulations of  the  University  prevent  the  students  from  passing  over 
the  Mathematical  Class.  This  1  know  to  be  the  case  at  St.  An- 
drew's, and  I  believe  also  at  Aberdeen  *." 

This  is  in  fuich  perfect  unison  with  all  that  is  of  importance 
in  Mr.  Hnssel's  statement,  respecting  the  study  of  Mathematics 
in  the  College  of  Edinburgh,  that  we  are  strongly  inclined  to 
suppose  it  the  copy  from  which  that  statement  had  been  tran- 
scribed. At  any  rate,  professor  Dunbar  nmst  either  admit  that 
there  is  more  than  one  word  of  truth  in  the  statement,  or  enter 
into  a  new  controversy  with  a  brother  professor,  of  such 
eminence  in  his  own  deparlnjeat,  as  Mr.  Dunbar  has  not  yet 
attained  to  in  his.  He  will  likewise  have  to  combat  another 
antagoiiist,— ra  clergyman  of  the  established  church,  who  has 
authojized  j^'lr.  Russel  to  publish  a  detad  of  the  means  whereby 
a  student  may  easily  avoid  the  penalties  of  the  ancient  statute, 
supposing  it  S:till  in  force ;  and  the  reader  will  certainly  wonder, 
tliat  if  such  a  .ifatute  be  really  in  existence,  and  accurately  ex- 
pressed, it  shoidd  never  have  been  seen  by  professor  Pla)fair' 
in  1806,  when  he  published  the  Letter  tovvhich  we  have  re- 
ferred. 

From  the  prel'ace  vtc  proceed  to  the  "  Remarks,"  &.C.,  them- 
selves, of  which  the  tiisi  is  on  classical  learning.     On  this  sub-^ 

"  *  See  A  Letter  to  the  Author  of  ike  Examination  of  Mr.  Stew- 
arfs  short  Statement  of  Facts,  By  John  Playfair,  A.  M.  Professor 
of  Natural  Fhi!o;3ophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  published 
^y  Cadell  and  Davies,  1806."     Note  on  P.  22. 

ject^ 
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ject,  Mr.  Russel,  in  his  former  work,  endeavoured  to  convince 
his  countrymen  of  the  propriety,  and  even  the  necessity,  of  con* 
tinuing  such  of  their  sons  as  are  iniended  for  any  of  tlie  learned 
professions,  longer  af  school,  before  they  be  sent  to  the  Univer- 
sity.  A  coUege-class,  as  he  observes,  is  not  the  place,  where 
any  boy  can  be  properly  taught  the  rudiments  of  either  the 
Greek  or  the  Latin  language.  In  the  college  of  Glasgow, 
which  appears  to  be  by  much  the  best  constituted  of  any  in 
Scotland,  boys,  it  seems,  come  to  be  taught  the  Greek  alpha- 
het,  and  even  so  ill  furnished  with  J^atin,  that  the  professor  is 
obliged  to  read  with  them  the  fables  of  Pho^drus,  and  the  com- 
mentaries of  CV'sar .' 

**  Why,"  asks  Mr.  Russel,  "  should  boys,  no  farther  advanced, 
be  removed  from  a  seminary,  where  they  are  taught  between  ten 
and  eleven  months  in  the  year,  and  sent  to  another  where  ihdj 
are  taught  no  more  than  six,  and  at  two  of  our  Universities  not 
more  than  five  months!  Can  any  system  of  instructioa  \}e  more 
whimsical  or  ridiculous  than  this  ?  If  Greek  and  Latin  be  worth 
liaving  at  all ;  if  industry  and  application  be  in  any  respect  valuable 
habits ;  and  if  the  years  of  youth  be  precious,  as  connected  with 
future  reputation  and  usefulness,  why,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  are  boys  abandoned  by  their  teachers  from  April  till  No- 
vember, and  sent  away  to  forget  all  that  they  had  learned  from 
November  till  April?"     P.  14. 

These  questions  are  obviously  unanswerable.  The  professors, 
Richardson,  and  Dunbar,  however,  have  attempted;, — the  for- 
mer to  answer,  and  the  latter  to  evade  them.  Mr.  Richardson 
rests  his  defence  of  the  Scotch  system,  on  the  practice  of  thd 
German  and  Dutch  Universities,  and  the  authority  of  Johnson. 

"  In  Germany,"  says  he,  *'  and  particularly  in  the  seminaries 
now  mentioned,  (Leyden  and  Utreciit,)  humanity  was  studied 
in  school  three  or  four  years,  and  the  study  was  tlien  continued 
and  completed  at  College,  where  the  professor  was,  as  it  were,  the 
rector  or  teacher  of  a  higher  Grammar  School  class;  and  the  ftu- 
dents  were  so  employed  for  two,  three,  or  more  sessions,  in  which 
time  they  began  and  carried  on  the  study  of  the  Greek  language. 
For  this  account,  we  have,  among  others,  the  ample  authority  of 
an  enlightened  and  classical  author,  who  received  his  university 
education  at  Oxford,  and  was  by  no  means  partial  to  Scotland. 
Johnson  informs  us  *,  in  his  life  of  the  very  learned  and  celebrated 


*  Professor  Richardson's  tract  not  having  fallen  in  our  way,  vre 
are  obliged  to  quote  his  reasoning,  as  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Russel. 
For  reasons,  however,  which  the  reader  will  discover  by  and  bye, 
we  have  thought  it  expedient  to  quote  Johnson's  words  immedi- 
ately from  his  own  work. 

Peter 
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Peter  Barman,  that  '  at  about  eleven  years  of  age  he  was  sent 
to  the  public  school  of  Utrecht,  to  be  instructed  in  the  learned 
languages ;  and  it  will  convey,'  continues  the  Biographer,  '  no 
common  idea  of  his  capacity  and  industry,  to  relate,  that  he  had 
passed  through  the  classes,  and  was  admitted  into  the  University 
in  his  thirteenth  year.'  This  account  of  the  rapidity  of  his  pro- 
gress," says  the  English  scholar,  "  in  the  first  part  of  his  studies 
is  so  stupendous,  that  though  it  is  attested  by  his  friend  Dr.  Aster- 
dyke,  of  whom  it  cannot  reasonably  be  suspected  that  he  is  him- 
self deceived,  or  that  he  can  desire  to  deceive  others,  it  must  be 
allowed  fur  to  exceed  the  limits  of  probability,  if  it  be  considered 
with  regard  to  the  methods  of  education  practised  in  our  country, 
where  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  highest  genius,  and  most  com- 
prehensive capacity,  to  be  entangled  for  teu  years,  in  those  thorny 
paths  of  literature,  which  Burman  is  represented  to  have  passed  in 
less  than  two  years  ;  and  we  must  doubtless  confess,  the  most  skilful 
of  our  masters,  much  excelled  by  the  address  of  the  Dutch  teachers, 
or  the  abilities  of  our  greatest  scholars  far  surpassed  by  those  of 
Burman.  But  to  reduce  this  narrative  to  credibiUty,"  continue& 
Johnson,  it  is  necessary  that  admiration  should  give  place  to  en- 
quiry, and  that  it  be  discovered  what  proficiency  in  literature  is  ex- 
pected from  a  student  requesting  to  be  admitted  into  a  Dutch  uni- 
versity. It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  universities  in  foreign 
countries,  they  have  professors  of  Philology,  or  Humanity,  who 
are  to  instruct  the  younger  classes  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  lan^ 
guages  i.  nor  do  they  engage  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  till  they 
have  passed  through  a  course  of  philological  lectures  and  exer- 
cises, to  which,  in  some  places,  two  [or  three]  years  are  commonly  * 
allotted.  The  English  scheme  of  education,  which,  tvith  respect  to 
academical  studies,  is  more  vigorous,  and  sets  literary  honours  at  a 
higher  price  than  that  of  any  other  country  ;  exacts  from  the  youth, 
tcho  are  initiated  in  our  colleges,  a  degree  of  philological  knoiv/edge, 
sufficient  to  (qualify  them  for  lectures  in  philosophy,  which  are  read 
to  them  in  Latin,  and  to  enable  them  to  proceed  in  other  studies  without 
assistance ;  so  that  it  may  be  conjectured,  that  Burman,  at  his  en- 
trance into  the  Universit}^  had  no  such  skill  in  languages,  nor  such 
ability  in  composition,  as  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the 
higher  classes  of  an  English  school ;  and  was,  perhaps,  no  more 
than  moderately  skilled  in  Latin,  and  taught  the  first  rudiments  in 
Greek." 

Having  made  this  long  extract,  or  at  least  parts  of  it,  from 
JohnsoUj  the  professor  adds, 

"  Thus  then,  the  method  followed  at  Glasgow,  is  the  same 
which  produced  those  high  classical  editors  and  critics,  to  say  no- 


*  The  words,  or  three,  are  not  in  Johnson  ;  the  word,  commoyilyy 
though  not  transcribed  by  Richardson. 

thing 
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thmg  of  such  persons,  in  other  departments,  as  Boerhaave  and  Gro- 
tius,  who  have  on  the  continent  so  eminently  promoted  a  taste  for, 
and  the  true  knowledge  of  ancient  literature.  In  truth,  the  me- 
thod is  so  proper,  and  so  adequate,  that  we  need  not  be  surprised 
to  find  it  very  generally  adopted.  For,  in  fact,  at  least  in  full  ef- 
fect, it  is  the  method  practised  even  in  England,  though  the  modt 
be  somewhat  different."     P.  19. 

What  is  here  meant  by  the  mode  of  a  method,  or  how  two  me- 
thods, of  which  the  modes  are  different,  can  be  in  effect  the 
same,  we  are  far  from  being  sure  that  we  know ;  but  had  not 
the  learned  professor  suppressed  all  that  part  of  Johnson's  nar- 
rative and  inquiry,  which  we  have  printed  in  italics,  we  hardly 
think  that  he  would  have  quoted  the  authority  of  that  enlightened 
and  classical  scholar  in  support  of  his  own  opinion,  that  the  me- 
thod of  education  in  the   Scotch  and  Dutch  universities  is  not 
only  proper  and  adequate  to  the  purposes  for  which  those  semina- 
ries were  established,  but  also,  in  full  effect,  the  method  prac- 
tised even  in  England  !  This,  however,  is  not  the  only  passage 
in  Johnson's  Life  of  Burman,  which,  though  much  to  the  pur- 
pose in  this  academical  controversy,  the  professor  has  kept  oat 
of  view.     The  Biographer  informs  us,  that  when   Burman  be- 
came himself  a  professor  in  the  university  of  Utrecht,  he  went 
to  Paris,  with  the  view  of  visiting  the  libraries,  and  making  those 
inquiries  which  might  be  of  advantage  to  his  darling  study  ;  but 
that  the  vacation  of  the  university/  allowed  him  to  aiay  at  Paris 
but  six  weeks.     Supposing  him  to  have  been  a  month  on  the 
journey  to  and  from  Paris,  and  a  man  so  eager  to  accomplish  his 
purpose  would  not  probably  be  longer,  the  boys  in  the  university 
of  Utrecht  were  n«t  longer  abandoned  by  their  teachers  at  that 
period,  than  they  are  at  present  in  our  great  schools,  but  is  this 
the  case  in  the  Scotch  universities?  Mr.  Russel,  we  are  per- 
suaded, considers  it  as  of  no  importance,  whether  the  seminary 
in  which  boys  are  instructed  in  the  learned  languages  be  called  a 
school,  a  college,  or  a  university,  provided  they  be  instructed 
on  the  proper  plan  ;  and  the  plan  of  instruction  in  the  university 
of  Utrecht,  in  the  days  of  Burman,  appears  to  have  been  much 
the  same  with  that  pursued,  not  in  the  college  of  Glasgow,  but 
in  our  great  schools. 

Mr.   Russel,  however,    seems  not  to  have  had  recourse  to 
Johnson's  Life  of  Burman,  for  the  discovery  of  the  truth,  but 
,to  have  taken  the  professor's  statement  on  trust,  to  which  he 
make  the  following  reply  ; 

"  This  passage  brings  to  light  two  facts,  neithei^  of  them  of 

much  importance ;  first,  that  the  system  of  the  Flemish  schools 

was  execrably  bad,  and  next,  that  Burman  was  a  diligent  boy,  and 

llecanie  a  good  classical  scholar  in  spite  of  every  disadvantage.  To 

»     ^  say 
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sfey,  that  the  method  pursued  at  Glasgow  was  the  same  as  that  ob-^ 
served  at  Utrecht,  is  merely  to  assert,  in  other  words,  that  on* 
wretched  system  is  very  like  another ;  while  the  list  of  '  high  clas- 
sical editors  and  critics/  brought  forward  by  the  professor,  to 
j)rove  the  excellence  of  the  plan  upon  which  they  had  been  taught, 
bears  no  proportion  to  the  number  of  distinguished  characters  who 
have  learned  Greek  and  Latin,  under  the  tuition  of  iheir  mothers 
and  maiden  aunts.  Though  Peter  Burman  shews  a  considerable 
degree  of  learning  in  his  editions  of  Lucan  and  Petronius,  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow,  that  the  surest  way  to  make  a  good  classi- 
cal scholar  is  to  send  a  boy  to  the  university  in  his  thirteenth 
year." 

He  might  have  added^  that , though  our  own  Warburton  dis*" 
plays,  HI  all  his  writings,  a  greater  variety  of  erudition  than  three- 
fourths  of  those  who  have  passed  their  lives  in  the  most  distin- 
guished seats  of  learning,  it  doeti  not,  therefore  follow,  that  to 
make  a  youtii  equally  learned  witli  Warburton,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  keep  him  at  a  distance  from  every  university. 

Mr.  Russel's  greatest  objection  to  the  method  of  classical  edu* 
cation  in  the  Scotch  schools  and  universities,  was  to  the  practice 
of  sending  boys  to  college  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  the  Greek 
language,  and  even  tiie  letters  in  which  that  language  is  written. 
This  professor  Dunbar  considers  as  an  irregular  and  presump- 
tuous intrusion  into  his  department  of  literature,  and,  therefore, 
in  a  long  passage,  which  is  here  fairly  quoted,  he  tells  Mr.  Rus- 
sel  and  his  friends,  how  much  is  done  in  the  several  Greek  clas- 
ses in  the  college  of  Edinburgh,  what  books  are  read ;  what 
pains  are  taken  to  make  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  higher  clas- 
ses turn  short  sentences  of  English  into  Greek  prose,  or  Iam- 
bic, Trochaic,  and  Anapajstic  verse,  the' laws  of  which  are  ex- 
planied  with  an  accuracy  which  we  have  pointed  out  elsewhere*  ; 
and  how  excellent  the  specimens  are  which  he  has  received  from 
many  of  his  pupils  of  different  kinds  of  verse.  All  this  is,  doubt- 
less, very  true,  but  Mr.  Russel  has  the  insolence  to  represent  it 
as  nothing  to  the  purpose. 

"  The  question  under  consideration,"  says  he,  and  here  we  must 
agree  with  him,  "  was  not,  whether  any  individual  professor  did 
his  duty,  or  whether  the  books  he  put  into  the  hands  of  his  pu- 
pils were  the  fittest  that  could  be  chosen  with  a  reference  to  their 
previous  attainments  ;  but  ■  it  was,  whether  boys  should  be  sent  to 
college  to  learn  the  Greek  alphabet ;  and  after  having  learned  it, 
whether  or  not  they  should  be  sent  home  six  months  to  forget  it. 
AH  allusion  to  this  topic  is  carefully  avoided  by  my  academical  critic. 
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He  ventures  no  nearer  the  dangerous  ground  than  to  say,  '1 
shall  pass  over  every  thing  that  is  done  in  the  junior  class,  only 
premising,  that  it  is  wholly  separate  and  distinct  from  the  senior/ 
But  why  pass  over  the  junior  class  ?  Is  it  not  about  that  very  class, 
as  the  most  absurd  and  nugatory  of  all  plans  of  teaching,  that  my 
remarks  were  chiefly  employed  ?"     P.  28. 

Mr.  Russel  had,  in  his  former  work,  attributed  to  the  defec- 
.tive  mode  of  classical  educatuja  in  Scotland,  the  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  which,  with  a  few  dlus- 
trious  exceptions,  characterizes,  in  this  age,  the  literati  of  that 
country.  This  Mr.  Dunbar  denies,  and  attributes  to  a  very 
diflerent  cause  the  general  neglect  of  Greek  literature.  His 
account  of  the  matter  we  shall  give  in  his  own  words  :  because, 
though  we  are  not  now  reviewing  his  book,  justice  requires  of 
us  to  state  the  reason  we  have  for  supposing  that  a  professor  of 
Greek  estimates  the  value  of  learning,  as  shopkeepers  and  ma- 
nufacturers estimate  the  value  of  their  wares. 

"  There  are  not,"  says  professor  Dunbar,  "  ten  situations  in  all 
Scotland  which  require  an  extensive,  or  even  a  moderate  know- 
ledge of  Greek  literature.  Is  it  thought  requisite  in  the  profession 
of  the  law  ?  No  ordinance  requires  it.  Is  it  necessary  for  the  quali- 
fication of  a  physician  ?  What  injunction  has  been  given  to  study  it .' 
No :  Latin  and  Mathematics  were  lately  prescribed  by  the  college 
of  Surgeons,  but  not  a  word  of  Greek.  Does  it  ever  form  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  examination  of  candidates  for  the  church? 
Even  here  no  very  great  acquirements  in  that  branch  of  knowledge 
will  open  for  them  a  way  within  her  pale ;  and  when  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  attaining  their  wishes,  what  higher  object  courts  their 
ambition  ?  In  the  other  ranks  of  life  how  few  make  it  their  study, 
or  prosecute  it  to  any  extent  ? — All  this  lamentable  deficiency 
Mr.  Russel,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  will  no  doubt  attribute  to  the 
defective  system  in  our  university.  But  let  me  ask  him,  if  he  ever 
saw  any  artist  fabricating  goods  ivhich  he  could  not  bring  to  markety 
or  if  he  brought  thcmtliere,  ivhatever  value  he  might  set  upon  them, 
twuld  druiv  no  purchasers  ?  Does  he  not  knoxv  that  where  there  is  an 
extensive  demand  fur  any  article,  there  will  always  be  an  adequate 
supply. ' 

Such  an  apology  as  this  for  the  decline  of  Greek  literature  in 
Scotland  was  surely  never  made  before,  and  will  probably  never 
be  made  again  ;  and  if  we  had  heard  an  over  zealous  Oxonian 
expre'^s  his  belief  that  it  might  be  made  by  the  Greek  pro- 
fessor in  the  boasted  university  of  Edinburgh,  we  should  cer- 
tainly have  considered  our  countryman  as  under  the  dominion  of 
prijudice  and  lehcntinent  for  tiie  torrents  of  obloquy  poured 
Iroin  that  city  on  the  university  of  Oxford.  If  this  view  ot  the 
learned  professions  in  Scotland  be  indeed  correct^  there  cannot 
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he  more  than^^'re  situations  in  iliat  country  which  require  a  mo* 
derate  knowledge  of  Greek  literatuie?  for  since  it  is  not  to  be 
taught  in  schooh,  and  is  of  no  use  to  theologians,  lawyers,  and 
phi/sicians,  the  five  Greek  Professors  are  the  only  men  in   that 
part  of  the  united  kingdom  who  can  have  the  smallest  occasion 
ever   to   open  a  Gretk  book.     It  is  not  indeed  very  easy  to 
imagine  why  even  they  should  take  that  trouble,  or  what  useful 
purposes  their  prelec lions  on  Iambic,  Trochaic,  and  Anapaestic 
verse  can  serve  in  society  ;  for  thty  are  verses,  it  seems,  which 
draw  no  purchasers  iu  the  market  1   Mr.  Rus?el.,  however,  thinks 
very  differenUy  from  the  Professor  of  the  cause  oJf  the  decHne  of 
Greek  litejature.  in  Scotland,  though  he  agrees  with  him  as  to 
the  price  of  that  commy<,Uty  at  present  in  the  market. 

"  Taking  up,''  says  he,  "  the  Professov"s  remarks  in  this  view 
of  their  bearing,  it  cannot  be  concealed  that  they  are  but  too  just ; 
for  it  is  an  ujipleasant  truth,  that  a  competent  knowledge  of  Greek 
is  not  deemed  requisite  in  Scotland,  to  qualify  a  person  for  hold- 
iDg-  a  place  in  any  of  the  learned  faculties.  This  circumstance, 
however,  so  far  from  justifying  perseverance  in  a  bad  system,  ou^ht 
tp  be  regarded  as  the  strongest  reason  for  a  speedy  change;  for 
Grecian  literature  is  npt  demanded  in  candidates  For  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions, not  so  much  because  it  is  lightly  valued,  as  because  it  is 
not  to  hefoimd;  and  it  is  not  to  be  found  merely  because  the  plan 
upon  which  it  has  been  hitherto  taught,  is  not  calculated,  in  any 
point  of  vievv,  to  render  such  knowledge  either  accurate  or  exten- 
sive. The  Professor,  then,  is  quite  right  in  his  conjecture  ;  for  I 
do,  without  the  least  hesitation,  attribute  all  this  lamentable  defi- 
ciency to  the  dejective  system  of  the  universities  in  relation  to  their 
method  of  teaching  Greek,  and  I  will  venture  to  add,  that  this 
language  will  never  be  generally  known  nor  properly  valued,  until 
it  be  introduced  into  the  regular  course  of  grammar-school  ec^li- 
ca^tipn."     P.  32, 

Our  author  travels  over  the  whole  grovnid  of  his  former  tracts, 
exposes,  with  equal  ability,  the  weakness  of  every  attempt,  that 
has  been  made  to  defend  the  practice  of  teachijig  mathematics 
and  philosophy  by  puldic  lectures,  without  regulaily  examining 
the  students,  and  obliging  them  to  write  e9sa\s  on  the  subjects 
of  the  lectures  :  ami  supports  all  his  formei-  conclusions  by  new 
facts  and  illustrations  uell  worthy  of  the  altenUon  of  every  en- 
lightened Scotchman.  That  he  should  have  given  offence  to  any 
man  by  his  letters  on  this  subject,  would  indeed  astonish  us,  did 
not  we  daily  see  that  interest,  or  supposed  interest,  hoodwinks 
>lie  iiiUUectual  eye  of  the  most  vigorous  mind  ;  for  no  man  ever 
exposed  the  defects  of  a  system,  and  at  the  same  tune  more 
frankly  .'vcknowledmd  the  ptrsoual  nierits  of  those  by  whom  the 
system  nas  carried  on,  than  Mr.  liussel  did  in  these  Letters.  He 
jepcaiediy  declared,  that  the  faults  of  the  Scottish  system  of  li- 
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berul  education  are  not  the  faults  of  the  teachers  either  in  the 
school  or  colleges,  but  of  the  constitution  of  those  schools  and 
colleges  themselves  ;  and  he  represents  the  Professors  in  the 
imiversity  of  Glasgow,  with  >vhich  he  ia  necessarily  best  ac- 
<]uuinted,  as  doings  all  that  men  can  do  to  counteract  the  baleful 
influence  of  the  system  which  they  aie  obliged  to  carry  on.  On 
no  individual  Professor,  in  ^uiy  imiversity,  did  he,  in  that  work, 
throw  out  the  faintest  reflection  ;  and  if  he  has  treated  Mr.  Pro- 
fessor Dunbar  with  very  little  cerernony  in  the  pamphlet  before 
us,  every  man,  we  think,  except  that  learned  Professor  himself, 
will  find  a  sutHcient  apology  in  Mr.  Dunbar's  unprovoked  at- 
tack upon  him — upon  his  moral  as  well  as  his  literary  character. 
The  subject  of  discus'^ion  between  theni  is  of  great  national  im- 
portance, wljich  must  be  our  apology  for  having  occupied  so 
iiiuch  of  the  time  of  our  readers  by  the  review  of  a  pamphlet  of 
100  pages.  It  is  of  importance  in  England,  as  well  as  iu 
Scotland  ,  for  though  our  schools  are  indisputably  eo  superior 
to  tho>:e  of  our  neighbours,  as  to  excite  no  wish  in  the  breast 
of  any  well-educated  linglishm^n,  to  transplant  from  the  Scot- 
tish schools  any  practice  into  our  own,  perhaps  the  case  is 
difi'erejit  with  respect  to  the  universities. 

"  The  division  of  the  academical  year  into  one  session,  and  one 
recess,  seems  to  me,"  said  Johnson*,  "better  accommodated  to 
the  present  state  of  life,  than  that  variegation  of  time  by  terms 
and  vacations,  derived  from  distant  centuries,  in  which  it  was  pro- 
bably convenient,  and  still  continued  in  the  English  universities. 
ho  nyduy  «olid  months  as  the  Scotch  scheme  of  education  joins  to- 
gether, allow  and  encourage  a  plan  for  each  part  of  the  year  j  bqt 
vith  us,  he  that  has  settled  himself  to  study  in  the  college,  is  soon 
lempted  into  the  coimti-y,  and  he  that  has  adjusted  his  life  in  the 
country,  is  summoned  back  to  his  college." 

The  truth  of  this  observation  is  supported  by  every  argument 
urgetl  by  Mr.  Russel  against  the  Scotch  practice  of  studying  the 
rudiments  of  tlie  learned  languages  in  colleges;  and  were  John- 
son's improvement  to  be  adopted  in  Oxford  and  Cambrid:;;e,  the 
expence  of  eihication  now  become  enormous,  in  these  celebrated 
seats  of  learning,  would  be  considerably  diminished.  But  when 
we  have  with  Jo^lnson  allowed  to  tlie  universities  in  Scotland  a 
more  rational  distribution  of  time,  we  agree  with  him,  that  they 
are  entitled  to  preference  in  notiung  else — certainly  not  in  the 
iecturing  plan  by  Professors,  instead  of  tlie  method  of  teachipg 
in  the  pupil  room  by  coll©ge-tu4ors,  which  we  have  reaso;)  to 
believe  was,  at  no  distant  period,  the  mode  of  teaching  iu  all  the 
old  colleges  in  Scotland. 

■  ^      '  <r^Ui    '        ■!  ■i-.ii  ■■■■■■■*—■'  ^»^*■^ I        m  mm-^m   "  •     ••      -i— .—  ■■■■-^      i  iW  ■  III  p^i  i»^ym*p     »., 

•  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands. 
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Art.  V.  Psalms  and  Hymns,  selected  for  the  Churches  of 
.Buckden  and  Holbeach,  of  Bluntishani  cum  Erithf  and 
Hcmingford  Grey,  in  the  Diocese  of  Liiicohi.  pp.  330. 
Cadell  and  Davies.     1815. 

The  fifty-ninth  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea  is  to  this  ef- 
fect ;  OTt  ou  ^iT  l^iafliKOus  y^aXfxous  XiysaQxi  h  rrt  exxX-nalx.  "  That 
no  psahns,  composed  by  private  individuals,  should  be  used  in  the 
Church."  From  which  we  may  infer,  that  some  Christians  had 
introduced  into  the  public  worship  of  the  sanctuary,  hymns  and 
sacred  songs  of  their  own  composition,  and  had  adopted  that  me- 
thod of  giving  circulation  to  their  own  heretical  or  incorrect  no- 
tions. The  Council  of  Laodicea  therefore  deemed  it  expedient 
to  put  this  check  upon  a  practice  which  was  reprehensible  only 
in  the  abuse  of  it;  for  we  learn  from  Eusebius  (xvii.  p.  16.  b.) 
*'  that  the  early  Christians  were  wont  to  compose  songs  and  hymns 
to  God,  in  various  metres,  and  adapted  to  grave  music."  In  the 
present  age,  although  religious  licence  has  so  long  overborne  the 
restraints  of  discipline,  that  we  should  only  be  deemed  half  a  cen- 
tury behind  hand  in  our  ideas,  were  we  to  censure  indiscriminately 
all  compilations  of  Sacred  Poetry,  subsidiary  to  the  Psalms, 
properly  so  called,  for  the  devotional  harmony  of  ihe 
Church,  yet  we  assure  ourselves  of  the  hearty  concurrence  of  all 
our  readers  in  laying  it  down,  that  great  caution  should  be  exer- 
cised in  admitting  into  the  public  service  the  pious  eflfusions  of 
individuals,  which  may  in  many  instances  be  more  remarkable  for 
fervour  of  devolinn  than  for  solidity  and  correctness  of  doctrine. 
For  want  of  due  discretion  in  this  respect,  it  has  certainly  hap- 
pened even  in  our  own  Establishment,  that  "Congregations  have 
been  sometimes  exposed  to  tlie  effects  of  hasty  and  injudicious 
choice."  Pref.  p.  vii.  And  so  by  degrees  different  parishes  have 
attached  themselves  to  different  sets  of  devotional  poems,  some 
favouring  one  sect  in  religion  and  some  another ;  whilst  individual 
njiuisters,  actuated  by  a  regard  for  the  spiritual  comfort  of  their 
iiock  or  their  own  poetical  fame,  have  exclaimed,  with  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  Kai  viahHs  i^a.XiJ.oXo'yYtcio[Xiv,  xai  Tio'kXa.  <yq(ii<^o(A£v,  xea 
/xHT§»)c-o/A£v.  It  certainly  was  not  the  intention  of  the  founders 
of  our  ecclesiastical  polity,  that  a  single  word  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  public  worship  of  the  Church,  except  what  should 
be  sanctioned  by  authority.  And  it  is  something  like  an  ano- 
jnaly  in  our  Establishment,  t^iat  both  the  doctrme  and  language 
of  that  part  of  the  service,  which  perhaps  makes  a  stronger  im- 
pression than  any  other  upon  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders, 
should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  particular  ministers.  But  tlie 
fact  is,  that  it  is  a  licence  which  has  crept  in  imperceptibly.  We 
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do  not  think  it  too  late  to  remedy  the  growing  evil ;  and  till  this  is 
done  by  the  united  authority  ot  our  spiritual  governors,  it  is  the 
part  of  each  individual  Bishop  to  exercise  within  his  own  diocese 
a  vigilant  inspection  over  this  branch  of  divine  service,  that  no 
principles,  hostile  to  the  purity  and  integrity  of  its  doctrines,  be 
insidiously  foisted  into  its  authorised  formularies,  and  insinuated 
into  the  minds  of  the  people  by  means  of  versions,  and  para- 
phrases and  hymns,  and  that  nothing  should  be  allowed,  which 
may  tend  to  degrade  the  dignity  of  religion,  or  diminish  the  awe 
iud  respect  due  to  the  divine  name,  by  clothing  the  most  sub- 
lime and  important  doctrines  in  coarse  or  vulgar  language,  or  by 
familiar  and  indecent  addresses  to  the  Son  of  God.  To  shew 
hat  we  have  good  reason  to  be  apprehensive  on  this  score,  we 
-leed  only  select  a  few  passages  from  Hymn  Books,  which  have 
been  published  by  Clergymen,  pro/essinor  themselves  members  of 
our  Establishment,  and,  we  are  willing  to  suppose,  believing 
themselves  to  be  so.  The  collections  to  which  we  allude,  are  in 
many  parts  of  them  equally  conspicuous  for  the  absence  of  poe- 
tical taste  and  of  rational  piety  ;  and  are  calculated  at  once  to  de- 
ceive and  perplex  the  ignorant,  and  to  disgust  the  well  informed  ; 
and  yet  we  lament  to  say  they  are  by  no  means  uncommonly  to 
be  met  with  in  congregations  of  the  Establishment.  Our  first 
collection  shall  be  one  published  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Madan,  in 
which  he  professes  that  "  the  grand  subject  of  every  Song  is 
Jesus  ;"  and  assuredly  an  uninstructed  person  might  sing  nearly 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Madan's  book  without  ever  learning  that  such 
a  Being  as  God  the  Father  is  to  be  worshipped.  The  metre  in 
which  many  of  these  Hymns  is  written,  is  not  less  extraordinary 
than  their  phraseology,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  rhimes ;  for 
instance, 

*'  Rejoice  evermore 

With  angels  above, 
In  Jesuss  power, 

In  Jesus's  love. 

"  With  glad  exultation 

Your  triumph  proclaim, 
Ascribing  salvation 

To  God  and  the  lamb. 

*'  No  longer  we'd  join 

Wliere  Sinners  invite. 
Nor  envy  the  Swine 

Theirbrutishdelight!"— P.  12. 


Again,  p.   14. 


•'And  when  I'm  to  die. 
Receive  me,  I'll  cry, 
For  Jesus  hath  loved  me,  I  cannot  say  why!'* 
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Thfe  J^hrases  '  dear  Saviour/  '  dear  Jesus/  and  others  equally 
familiar  andprotane;  occur  in  every  page. 

In  p.  73  vve  are  offended  with  the  following  incredible  vulga- 
rity. 

"  Teach  me  some  melodious  sonnet^ 

Sung  by  flaming  tongues  above  ; 
Praise  the  Mount — Pmfx't  ttpon  it, 

Mount  of  God's  unchanging  love. 

**  Here  I  raise  mi/  Eben-Ezer, 

Hither  by  thine  help  Im  come, 
And  I  hope  by  thy  good  pleasure 

Safely  to  arrive  at  home.'* 

And  this  forsooth  is  poetry,  and  divine  poetry !  The  follow- 
ing invitation  to  take  a  heavenly  excursion  would  be  ludicrous, 
were  it  not  heart-rending  to  see  such  a  profanation  of  holy 
things. 

"  Come  let  us  ascend, 

My  companion  and  friend. 
To  a  taste  of  the  banquet  above ; 

If  thine  heart  be  as  mine, 
If  for  Jesus  it  pine, 
Come  up  in  the  chariot  of  love !" 

f  n  the  next  extract,  vve  have  the  very  cream  of  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine  ;  a  man  saved  violently  and  against  his  will^  and  in  spite 
of  all  his  endeavours  to  be  sinful. 

*'  Conquer  thr/  twfstjbe  in  me, 
Get  thyself  the  victory  ; 
Save  the  vilest  of  the  race. 
Force  me  to  be  saved  bij  Grace  /" 

But  not  a  word  is  there  in  the  whole  book  in  favour  of  a  holy 
life;  no  where  is  God  implored  to  make  us  live  uprightly.  Our 
readers,  we  doubt  not,  will  excuse  our  transcribing  any  more  ;  in 
fact  it  is  a  painful  task  to  us,  both  as  Christians  and  critics;  but 
we  must  in  conclusion  express  our  nnquaiilied  disapprobation  of 
theta.ste  and  piety  vvhich  could  insert  amoiigst  '^  Hymns  for  the 
Cjr>mni union,"  a  religious  parody  (for  it  is  no  better)  of  ''  God 
save  the  King/' 

"  Come  thou  Almighty  King, 
Help  us  thy  name  to  sing. 

Help  us  to  praise  ! 
Father  all  glorious. 
O'er  all  victorious, 
Come  and  reign  over  lis, 

Antient  of  Days! 

Jesu« 
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"  Jesus  our  Lord  ar4se, 
Scatter  our  enemies, 

And  make  them  fall ! 
Let  thine  almighty  aiJ, 
Our  sure  defence  be  made, 
Our  souls  on  thee  be  stay'd, 

Lord  hear  our  call !" 

The  next  collection  upon  which  we  lay  our  hands  is  one  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Biddulphj  wliitli  contains  less  offensive  matter  than  the 
preceding,  but  yet  is  by  no  means  unexceptionable.  Is  it  possi- 
ble that  any  person  who  has  just  and  adequate  notions  of  the  dig- 
nity of  Christ's  nature^  and  the  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  him, 
can  address  him  in  sucIj  tei  nis  as  these  i 

*'  Jesu,  lover  of  my  soul, 

Let  me  to  thy  bosom  fly  !'* — P.  176, 

"  Thou  dear  Redeemer,  dying  Lamb, 

We  love  to  hear  of  Thee  ; 
No  nmsic  like  thi/  charming  name. 

Nor  half  so  sweet  can  be !" — P.  175. 

In  the  OIney  Ih/mns,  which  M'ere  the  joint  production  of 
Mr.  Newton  and  his  friend,  Cow  per  the  poet,  there  is  much 
less  of  bad  taste,  though  a  great  deal  of  what  we  do  not  think 
to  be  good  doctrine.  Many  of  the  poems  in  that  collection  are 
truly  edifying  and  aft'ecting  ;  there  is  an  union  of  pastoral  sim- 
plicity, with  fervent  piety,  which  renders  them  highly  pleasing. 
I3ut  tliere  is  also  a  groat  deal  of  that  miserable  poetry  and  per- 
!iiciou8  doctrine,  which  we  have  reprehended  in  the  preceding 
collections.  The  following  description  of  himself  was  drawn  by 
Cowper,  after  the  sunshine  of  his  clear  and  vigorous  mind  bad 
been  obscured  by  the  dark  and  dreary  mists  of  enthusiasm,  from 
which  it  never  afterwards  emerged. 

*'  Friends  and  ministers  said  much 

The  Gospel  to  enforce. 
But  my  blindness  still  was  such, 

I  chose  a  legal  course. 
Much  I  fasted,  watch'd  and  strove, 

Scarce  would  shew  my  face  abroad, 
Fear'd  almost  to  speak  and  move, 

A  stranger  still  to  God. 

*'  Thus  afraid  to  trust  his  grace. 

Long  time  I  did  rebel ; 
Till  despairing  of  my  case, 

Down  at  his  feet  I  fell: 

There 
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Then  mj'  stubborn  heart  he  broke. 

And  subdued  me  to  his  sway ; 
By  a  simple  word  he  spoke, 

*  Thy  sins  are  done  away.' '' 

This  comfortable  assurance,  however,  it  is  well  known,  the 
unfortunate  poet  did  not  obtain.-  In  the  school  of  the  Splifidians 
he  was  taught  to  despair,  but  he  never  karned  to  hope.  But  it 
is  wonderful  that  even  there,  he  should  so  far  have  forgotten  his 
good  sense  and  refined  taste,  as  to  indulge  in  such  metaphors  as 
those  which  disfigure  the  following  stanza. 

"  O  fearful  thouglit !  be  timely  wise  ; 

Delight  hut  in  a  Saviour's  charms  ; 
And  God  shall  take  you  to  the  skies, 

Embraced  in  everlasting  arms  !'' 

The  best  defence  of  this  is  to  say  that  it  is  nonsense;  but  it 
is  mischievous  and  profane  nonsense  :  surely  nobody  can  pretend 
that  it  is  calculated  to  convey  just  or  proper  notions  of  God's 
flature,  or  of  those  heavenly  rewards  which  are  reserved  for  the 
souls  of  the  just  made  perfect.  We  find  no  such  expressions  as 
these  in  the  New  Testament ;  and,  assuredly,  we  are  not  to  lake 
as  a  model  for  Christian  hymns,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  a  poem 
which  was  woiked  up  to  the  highest  tone  of  oriental  allegory,  and 
suited  to  the  fervent  imagination  of  an  Asiatic  people.  And 
besides,  those  expressions  and  figures  which  may  be  consistent 
with  the  allegory  itself,  may  become  highly  absurd  and  impro^ 
per,  when  applied  to  the  things  signified.  This  cannot  be  more 
forcibly  illustrated  than  by  that  far-famed  distich  which  \^e  meet 
with  in  the  Hymn-book  used  at  Trinity  Church  in  Cambridge, 
and  printed  under  Mr.  Simeon's  mspection,  for  the  edification  of 
his  congregation. 

*'  Come  needy  and  guilty,  come  loathsome  and  bare! 
Tho'  leprous  and  filthy,  come  just  as  you  are." 

Mr.  Simeon  may  call  this  devotion — we  deem  it  little  short  of 
blasphemy,  and  greatly  lament  that  our  church  discipline  is  so 
relaxed,  that  such  language  is  suffered  to  prophane  our  public 
worship.  It  is  against  this  fault  that  the  compilers  of  the 
selection  before  us,  have  been  particularly  cautious  to  guard. 

"  We  have  more  particularly  felt  it  our  duty  to  guard  against 
all  coarse  overstrained  expressions  of  familiarity  and  endearment ; 
and  the  more  so,  because  they  occur  frequently  in  some  composi- 
tions,   very  unaptly  styled  sacred  or  devout.      Such  expressions 

surely 
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surely  must  have  the  effect  of  creating  disgust,  rather  than  of 
promoting  a  spirit  of  real  piety;  and  certainly,  they  do  not  accord 
with  that  reverential  awe,  which  a  proper  sense  of  the  vast  distance 
between  man  and  his  Redeemer,  and  a  genuine  feeling  of  humility 
and  contrition  would  unavoidably  inspire.''     Pref.  p  xi. 

At  the  same  time  they  have  been  careful  to  introduce  a  pro- 
per number  of  hymns,  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  relations 
in  which  Christians  stand  to  their  Maker  and  Saviour. 

"  In  pursuing  this  design,  we  have  endeavoured  to  select,  from 
various  sources,  such  pieces  of  sacred  poetry,  as  appeared  to  us  to 
convey  the  sense  of  Scripture  in  language  at  once  perspicuous  and 
poetical ;  such  as  were  likely  to  regulate  the  warmth  of  devotion, 
by  the  sobriety  of  sound  interpretation,  and  at  the  same  time,  to 
cherish  it  by  the  graces  of  language,  and  the  harmony  of  numbers. 
It  is  therefore  presumed,  that  our  little  volume  may  not  prove 
unacceptable  in  families,  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  to  young 
minds,  a  relish  for  poetical  composition,  while  they  may,  at  the 
same  time,  imbibe  the  principles  of  that  knowledge,  which  so  far 
transcends  all  human  science; — the  knowledge,  not  only  of  the 
holiness,  power  and  goodness  of  their  Almighty  Father  and  Creator, 
but  also  of  the  unbounded  love  and  compassion  of  their  Redeemer, 
and  the  benign  and  saving  influence  of  their  Sanctifier.  When  we 
mention  the  names  of  Crashaw,  Sandys,  Denham,  Dryden,  and 
Addison,  and  add  to  them  Mason,  Cowper,  and  Burns,  as  well  as 
Cotton,  Merrick  and  Watts,  amongst  others  of  high  merit,  from 
whose  works  our  selection  has  been  made,  that  taste  must  surely 
be  fastidious,  or,  what  is  worse,  insensible  to  a  just  spirit  of  piety, 
if  it  does  not  here  find  something  to  applaud  in  the  charms  of  com- 
position, as  well  as  something  to  feel  from  the  incentives  to  de- 
votion."    Prefp.  ix. 

Approving  of  the  object  of  the  present  collection,  with  this 
proviso  with  which  we  set  out,  that  in  our  private  opinion  the 
authorized  Psalmody  is  all-sufficient ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  of 
its  execution,  we  will  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  a  lew  re- 
marks, \\hicli  may  tend  to  the  improvement  of  a  future  edition. 
The  version  of  Psahn  \5,  given  in  p.  14,  is  considerably  inferior 
to  that  of  Tate  and  Brady,  in  more  respects  than  one;  it  is  more 
paraphrastical,and  less  nervous.  Addison's  Hymn  on  the  Wonders 
of  Creation  should  not  have  been  given  under  the  title  of  Psalm 
19.  of  which  its  author  never  intended  it  for  a  version.  It  is  a 
beautiful  ode,  and  might  be  given  as  an  adjunct  to  the  excellent 
version  of  Tate  and  Brady. 

*'  The  heavens  declare  thy  glory,  Lord, 

Which  that  alone  can  fill ; 
The  firmament  and  stars  express 

Their  great  Creator's  skill, 

"Their 
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"  Their  powerful  language  to  no  reahti, 

No  region  is  confined ; 
*Tis  nature's  voice,  and  understood 
'     Alike  by  all  mankind." 

This  last  stanza  is  superior  to  any  tiling  in  Addison's  imitation. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  hymn,  inserted  in  No.  4-!2  of 
(he  Spectator,  which  cannot,  surely,  be  termed  a  version  of  the 
71st  psalm.  To  some  of  the  hymns  it  may  be  objected,  that 
they  are  compo  ed  in  a  style  far  above  the  comprehension  of 
two  thirds  of  any  country  congregation ;  for  instance,  the  12tli, 
M'hich  is  an  extract  of  Pope's  Messiah,  the  15th,  the  25tii,  the 
53d,  the  59th,  the  60th,  the  80th,  the  i2-ith,  the  1 39th, 
(whirh  in  point  of  fact,  is  not  a  hynm,  but  a  short  moral  poem) 
and  the  ltJ4'-h.  We  would  designate  by  an  asterisk,  those  poema 
in  this  collection,  which  are  more  peculiarly  appropriated  to  the 
devotional  exercises  of  those,  who  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a 
good  education.  Upon  the  wliuIeMe  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
the  editors.  Dr.  Mallby,  Mr.  Tillard,  and  Mr.  Banks,  in  mak- 
ing the  pi  escnt  selection,  with  a  strict  regard  to  the  princij)les  of 
taste  and  orlhod  xy,  have  rendered  an  acceptable  service  to  the 
ioberiy  religious  part  of  the  community,  and  if,  from  our  perhaps 
too  rigid  notions  of  conformity  and  too  inveterate  paitiality  for 
the  Psalms  of  David,  we  hesitate  in  recommending  this  volume 
to  the  public  service  of  the  sanctuary,  wg  can  most  conscien- 
ciously  point  it  out  as  well  atlapted  to  the  more  retired  exercises 
of  famdy  worship 


j>. 


Art.  VI.     A  LcUcr  on  lite  Game  Lazes.      Br/  a   Country 
Gentleman,  a  Proprietor  of  Game.    Svo*    pp.44.    1815. 

J- HE  pamphlet  now  before  us  appears  to  contain  much  good 
sense,  and  a  very  original  view  of  the  subject  on  which  it  treats. 
This  subject  may,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  affect  none  but  the 
sportsman  and  the  poacher,  or  the  magistrate  before  whose  tri- 
bunal the  disputes  between  these  warlike  opponents  are  carried. 
But  a  deeper  investigation  of  it  may  convince  us,  that  all  well- 
wishers  to  morality  and  good  order,  in  whatever  station  of  life, 
ought  to  take  a  lively  concern  in  the  present  state  of  the  Game 
Laws,  since  the  best  interests  of  morality,  and  the  good  order  of 
society  are  deeply  interwoven  with  ir.  The  general  drift  of  the 
author  is,  to  prove,  that  the  alteration  in  the  state  of  society  in 
England,  sinc^e  the  establishment  of  ihe  game  laws,  calls  loudly 
for  a  reformation  of  the  laws  themselves.     He  justly  observes, 

that 
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that  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  commerce,  and  the  in- 
trodiiciion  there  by  of  a  new  class  of  rich  men  into  tlie  rouiitry, 
M'ho;,  not  possessing  hind. can  only  procure  game  by  purchase;  a, 
temptation  is  offered  to  poachers,  to  break  the  laws,  too  powerful 
to  be  resisted  by  the  generality  of  the  loaer  orders.  Fatal  ex- 
perience indeed  proves  this  fact,  wliich  is  well  known  to  all  coun- 
try magistrates,  who  witness  the  lamentable  frequency  of  poaching 
cases.  The  gentleman  of  monied  property,  who  thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  have  game  at  his  table,  purchases  it  of  the  poulterer,  at  a 
very  high  price,  w  ithout  enquiring  whence  it  comes.  The  poulterer 
binding  a  great  demand  for  game,  offers  a  good  price  to  any 
person  who  will  procure  it  for  him ;  and  we  must  be  well  aware, 
Isowever  we  may  choose  to  shut  our  eyes  on  this  subject,  that 
those  persons  who  thus  procure  it  for  the  table  of  these  gentle- 
men, can  be  no  other  than  poachers,  who  are  tempted  by  the 
high  price  offered  to  them,  to  commit  the  necessary  depredation. 
So  that  every  partridgf?  that  is  purchased  by  the  ger.Ueman  of 
niouied  prf^perty,  costs  a  breach  of  the  laws  ;  and  this  has  been 
becoming  every  day  more  common  and  frequent,  from  the  great 
influx  of  wealth  into  the  country  of  late  years.  The  de- 
moralizing tendency  of  this  arrangement  to  the  lower  orders,  it 
is  almost  needless  to  point  out ;  since  all  who  consider  the  con* 
stitution  of  human  nature,  must  be  convinced  that  the  breach  of 
one  law  commonly  leads  to  that  of  another,  and  that  those  per* 
sons  who  begin  with  poaciiing,  may  probably  end  with  swindling 
or  highway  robbery.  From  the  consideration  of  these  circum- 
stances, our  author  in  a  lively  n.anner,  describes  the  game  laws, 
as  a  system  of  regulations  by  which  the  youth  of  our  villages 
are  reared  for  the  gallons  by  the  temptations  arising  out  of 
their  enacttnenls.  The  remedy  proposed  foi-  this  great  eviJ,  is, 
that  it  should  be  made  lawful  to  sell  game  with  a  licence  and 
under  certain  restrictions  :  but  we  proceed  to  give  a  i'ew  extracts 
as  specimens  of  the  author's  reasoning  and  manner  of  writing. 
jjie  introduces  his  observations,  by  the  following  statement  of 
the  occasion  wliich  immediately  drew  them  forth,  viz.  ihe  recent 
homicide  of  a  desperate  and  notorious  poacher,  who  left  destitute 
upon  the  parish,  a  wife  and  several  children. 

"  A  distressing  event,  which  has  lately  taken  place  in  my  own 
neighbourhood,  has  revived  in  my  mind  reflections  which  have 
fVequently  passed  through  it,  on  the  tendencies  of  the  Game  Laws  ; 
and  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  an  impartial  review  of 
their  principle,  objects,  and  effects,  should  scarcely  fail  to  gain  the 
assent  of  all  parties  to  considerable  alterations.  More  especially 
may  this  result  be  expected,  if,  as  I  think,  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
alterations  proposed  would  tend  to  conciliate  and  promote  the  in- 
terests of  all  parties  concerned  :— that  they  would,  at  one  ahd  the 
same  time,  increase  the  quantity  of  Game  for  the  sportsman ;  e*- 
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tend  the  enjoyments  connected  with  the  possession  of  game  to 
those  whom  the  progress  of  society  has  raised  into  a  station  to  be 
entitled  to  them;  and  also  immediately  check,  and  ultimately 
annihilate,  the  moral  and  political  evils  resulting  from  the  present 
prohibitions.  I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  disguise  my  opinion,  that 
it  is  the  extent  of  these  last  which  imperatively  calls  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Legislature,  and  of  all  persons  who  have  the  least 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  their  country.  The  extent  and  progress 
of  the  evil  cannot  be  conceived  by  those  who  are  not  conversant 
with  the  lower  ranks  in  the  country  villages.  From  extensive  ob- 
servation and  enquiry,  I  believe  in  my  conscience,  that  it  is  not  too 
much  to  assert  that  three  fourths  of  the  crimes  which  bring  so 
many  poor  men  to  the  gallows  have  their  first  origin  in  the  evil 
and  irregular  habits,  necessarily  introduced  by  the  almost 
irresistible  temptations  held  out,  in  consequence  of  the  prohibitions 
of  the  Game  Laws,  to  a  nightly  breach  of  their  enactments. 

"  This  I  can  safely  declare  of  my  own  knowledge, — that  of  the 
numerous  country  villages  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  not 
ONE  exists  in  which  the  profligate  and  licentious  characters 
may  not  trace  the  first  and  early  corruption  of  their  habits  to 
this  cause*.  And,  I  think,  it  will  soon  be  acknowledged  that 
the  wonder  is,  not  that  so  many  are  corrupted,  but  that  so 
many  escape  the  temptations  necessarily  consequent  upon  a 
set  of  prohibitions,  enacted  for  one  state  of  society,  but  by  the 
lapse  of  time,  and  change  of  circumstances,  rendered  perfectly  in- 
applicable to  its  actual  condition.  Truly  this  is  no  object  of  petty 
legislation  or  insignificant  detail.  The  moral  habits  of  the  univer- 
sal population  are  deeply  implicated  in  it.  The  safety  of  every 
description  of  rural  property  is  as  much  concerned.  The  peace  of 
society  and  the  security  of  individuals  are  no  less  endangered.  We 
scarcely  take  up  a  country  newspaper  withput  seeing  a  long  list  of 
proprietors  associating  for  mutual  assistance  in  prosecuting  and 
punishing  the  depredations  of  their  poorer  neighbours.  How 
eomcs  it  that  it  never  occurs  to  these  gentlemen,  that  this  general 
depravation  of  habits  must  have  some  moral  cause  ? — and  that  they 
would  save  themselves  much  trouble,  and  do  the  state  good  service, 
if  they  would  associate  to  prevent  the  evil  rather  than  to  punish  it, 
to  weaken  or  remove  the  cause  rather  than  vainly  to  oppose  it« 
necessary  effect  ?"     P.  5. 

tie  then,  after  a  few  more  observations,  goes  on  to  remark. 

"  The  Principle  of  the  Game  Laws  is  abstractedly  a  very  fair 
one ;  —namely,  to  secure  to  those,  at  whose  expense  the  animals 
are  reared  and  supported,  the  enjoyments  accruing  from  the  pos- 
session of  them.     To  accomplish  this  end,  the  specific  ol)jects  of  the 


*  "  The  experience  of  every  impartial  magistrate,  of  every  judge 
of  assize,  will  fortify  this  assertioJt: — many  indeed  have  openly 
declared  it." 

Laws 
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Laws  seems  to  have  been,  1st.  To  preserve  to  the  Proprietors  of 
Land  the  amusement  of  sporting : — 2dly.  To  aiford  tc  the  higher 
ranks  of  Society,  to  tvhom  alone  ii  is  of  any  value,  the  luxury  of  game 
at  their  tables.  Now  these  are  certainly  reasonable  objects.  It  is 
«}f  the  highest  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  to  the 
good  of  the  state,  that  landed  gentlemen  should  reside  upon  their 
properties.  It  is  therefore  matter  of  sound  policy  to  secure  to  them 
the  enjoyments  which  will  make  such  residence  agreeable,  as  far 
as  it  can  be  done  without  injustice  to  others.  And  surely  it  can 
never  be  called  unjust  to  preclude  a  stranger  from  destroying 
animals  for  his  own  profit,  which  have  been  reared  and  preserved 
at  the  expense  of  the  landed  proprietor.  Again,  the  possession  of 
game,  as  a  luxury  for  the  table,  is  absolutely  of  no  value  to  persons 
of  the  lower  sort :  they  annex  no  idea  to  a  dead  hare  or  partridge, 
but  its  value  in  money.  Since  therefore  there  is  neither  game 
enough  in  any  country  either  to  afford  the  amusement  of  sporting 
to  the  whole  population,  or  to  afford  articles  of  food  to  all  ranks  of 
society,  it  seems  perfectly  fair  that  those,  who  by  natural  justice 
have  no  right  to  the  article,  and  to  whom  it  is  in  fact  of  little  or 
no  value,  should  be  the  party  debarred  from  taking  it.  By  the 
principles  of  equity  it  is  evident  that  a  stranger  has  no  more  right 
to  the  wild  animals,  bred  and  fed  on  my  property,  at  my  expense, 
than  he  has  to  the  tame  animals  in  my  poultry  yard.  In  either 
case  he  could  only  entitle  hirtiself  to  the  possession  of  them  by 
agreement  or  purchase."     P.  9. 

Having  thus  vindicated  the  abstract  principle  and  objects  of 
the  game  laws,  he  enquires  how  far  they  are  consistent  with  the 
attainment  of  these  objects  in  their  practical  effects,  and  attempts 
to  prove  that,  according  to  the  present  system  of  society,  the 
largest  part  of  those  persons  who,  from  their  fortune  and  rank 
in  life,  think  themselves  entitled  to  have  game  at  their  tables, 
would  be  entirely  debarred  from  it,  but  for  the  facility  of  pur- 
chasing from  poachers. 

**  In  the  agricultural  state  of  society,  in  which  England  was  found 
when  the  Game  I^aws  assumed  their  present  shape,  enactments 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  Game,  and  confining  the  privilege  of  taking 
it  to  the  landed  proprietors,  might  fairly  enough  be  said  to  have 
fulfilled  this  second  object.  The  gentry  of  England,  those  who 
exercised  hospitality,  and  who  kept  a  table,  were  almost  exclu- 
sively such  proprietors,  or  their  connexions  ; — so  that  there  was 
no  man  who  from  his  station  in  life  felt  it  proper,  or  entertained 
a  wish,  to  have  game  at  his  table,  who  was  precluded  from  lawful 
means  of  placing  it  there. 

"  But  how  stands  the  case  since  the  changes  introduced  into 
society  by  commerce  and  manufactures,  by  the  increase  of  great 
and  opulent  towns  tilled  with  merchants  and  other  citizens,  who 
are  bound  by  their  stations  and  occupations  to  exercise  a   liberal 
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hospitalit}'',  and  especially  to  support  a  vvell  appointed  table,  a! 
which  the  appearance  of  game  is  but  a  reasonable  indulgence  ? 
Wiiy,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  three  fourths  of  the  legitimate  con- 
sumers of  game  in  the  present  day  can  only  procure  it  by  tempt- 
ing others  to  a  positive  breach  of  the  laws  ;  for  they  can  get  it  by 
no  other  means  except  by  purchase  from  those  who  employ  the 
country  poacher  in  almost  everv  rural  village  in  the  kingdom,  or 
corrupt  the  land-owner's  gamekeeper,  on  half  the  extensive  pro- 
perties of  England,  to  take  it  for  them.  And  what  is,  if  possible, 
gtill  more  absurd,  unjust,  and  insane  than  the  other  parts  of  i\m 
fiotabio  arrangement,  while  the  poulterer,  the  poacher,  and  the 
gamekeeper,  are  exposed  to  heavy  and  ruinous  penalties  for  selling 
this  game,  the  ultiaiate  purchaser  or  consumer,  who  is  certainly 
the  prime  mover  of  the  whole  transaction,  oft'ends  against  no  law 
whatsoever  (at  least  against  no  human  law)  in  placing  the  alniost 
irresistible  temptation  in  their  way."     P.  13. 

But  here,  he  leaves  entirely  out  of  his  account,  that  immense 
supply  of  game  which  is  sent  by  country  gentlenien  as  presents  to 
that  class  of  persons  for  whose  hospitable  entertainments  he 
\vishcs  honestly  to  provide,  and  which  forms  one  of  those  re- 
ciprocations of  kindness,  which  are  the  best  bands  and  ligament.^ 
qi  society.  Though  we  do  not,  therefore,  mean  to  represent 
our  author  as  failing  altogether  in  this  link  of  his  chain  of 
reasoning,  yet  most  certainly  it  is  inconclusive  in  the  same 
proportion  that  the  alledged  evil  is  obviated  by  the  friendly  dis- 
^libutions  of  game  fjom  those  who  under  the  existing  laws  are 
qualified  to  kill  it. 

Of  the  dreadful  effects  of  the  temptation  amongst  the  lower 
orders,  our  author's  representation  is  perfectly  correct,  and  is  d^ 
follow  s : — 

**  I  trust  it  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  their 
destructive  moral  tendency  further  than  briefly  to  detail  effects- 
which  tdmost  every  country  newspaper  must  have  made  familiar 
to  my  readers.  Discontent  against  their  superiors  is  one  of  the 
first  eiFecls  produced  by  the  Game  Laws  among  the  lower  orders. 
Finding  himself  employed  as  the  agent  to  transfer  the  property  of 
one  rich  man  to  another,  who  is  obnoxious  to  no  punishment  for 
teceiviog  it,  the  poacher,  when  discovered  and  convicted,  perceiv- 
ing himself  to  be  the  only  victim,  is  tempted  to  think  that  there  is 
one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  die  poor ;  an  observation 
wiiich  a  poacher  made  in  my  presence  the  other  day,  This  feeling 
is  carefully  fostered  by  his  employers,  who  studiously  represent 
game  to  be  every  inan's  property,  tyrannically  preserved  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few,  and  therefore  that  it  is  at  least  Jii.-r  if  not  merito- 
vioiis  to  attack  it ;  whereas  certainly  no  man  can  liave  the  slightest 
jpcjuitabki  claim  to  it  except  by  purcltase,  who  has  had  no  share 
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ill  the  expense  of  rearing  and  preserving  it.  Frequent  breaches  of 
the  peace,  murders,  and  homicides,  are  the  natural  result  of  the 
continual  contests  vviiich  are  kept  alive  in  a  parish,  between  differ- 
ent portions  of  its  armed  population.  The  regular  army,  as  it  may 
be  called,  of  Gamekeepers  and  their  assistants  are  assailed  in  their 
nightly  bivouac  by  the  irregular  tirailleurs  of  the  bands  of  poachers; 
^nd  the  savage  spirit  and  consequences  of  a  war  of  posts  are  per- 
petuated in  every  village.  All  moral  ideas  of  right  and  wrong 
are  confounded  ;  all  love  of  the  spirit  of  peace  and  humanity  are 
banished  from  the  breasts  of  the  contendmg  parties ;  and  even  the 
shedding  of  a  neighbour's  blood  is  considered  matter  of  triumph 
among  their  several  advocates. — As  the  poet  states  of  a  profligate 
alelrouse-keeper : 

"  He  praised  the  poacher,  precious  child  of  fun, 

Whp  shot  the  keeper  with  his  own  spring  gun."     Crabbe. 

"  That  this  condition  of  things  should  ultimately  prepare  the 
minds  of  the  lower  classes  for  every  crime  to  which  the  circum- 
stances of  their  station  can  tempt  them  is  not  surprising— nor  that 
the  calendar  which  records  the  most  atrocious  enormities  should 
be  filled  with  the  names  of  those,  who,  upon  firsi-  starting  in  the 
career  of  poaching,  would  have  shrunk  with  horror  from  a  con- 
templation of  the  crimes  which  they  were  afterwards  the  most  forr 
ward  to  commit. 

"  The  habit  of  nightly  plunder, 

— "  ^Vhen  steals  the  vagrant  from  his  warm  retreat, 
To  rove  a  prowler,  and  be  deem'd  a  cheat," — 

by  depriving  the  poor  man  of  the  conscious  integrity  of  his  con- 
duct, deprives  him  of  *iore  than  half  his  motives  to  abstain  from 
crime.  He  acquires  the  feelings,  the  fears,  the  suspicions  of  the 
thief:— he  considers  himself  as  in  a  state  of  warfare  with  all  the 
honest  part  of  the  counnunity,  and  as  justified  by  his  new  system 
of  opinions  and  associations  to  attack  them  and  their  property. 
Failing  his  success  in  the  wood,  the  field,  and  the  forest,  he  resorts 
to  the  hen-roost  or  the  sheep-fold.  He  becomes  a  felon  con- 
fessed or  convicted :  and  with  feelings  and  haLjits  corrupted  and 
perverted  by  the  process  just  dejscribed,  what  principle  of  restraint 
can  any  longer  operate  to  prevent  him  from  the  most  desperate 
undertakings — from  the  extremes  of  burglary  and  murder  ?  The 
whole  process  is  as  simple  and  natural  as  it  is  ia  most  cases  inevit- 
able ;  and  the  proprietor  of  game  may  tremble  to  think  from  wh«it 
a  little  cloud,  apparently  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  all  thisr 
storm  of  vice,  misery,  and  coiTuption,  to  the  poor  themselves,  an4 
to  their  innocent  wives  r?>nd  children,  hiis  evolved."     P.  18. 

After  more  discussion  of  tlie  subject,  the  author  proceeds  to 
suggest  a  remedy  for  tlie  great  evils  he  has  descriiied,  pretaciiig 
it  with  a  further  suaimiiiy  of  the  causae  from  which    these  evUs 
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proceed.     What  lie   proposes  as  an  amelioration  of  the  gam» 
laws  is  expressed  as  follows : — 

'*  My  proposed  alterations  then,  in  the  present  Game  Laws, 
amount  on  the  whole  to  the  following  enactments : 

"  1.  That  game  may  be  legally  exposed  to  sale. 

"  2.  That  owners  and  occupiers  of  more  than  thirty  or  forty  acres 
of  land  may,  under  certain  restrictions,  take  and  kill  game  upon 
their  oivn  occiipafio7is. 

"  3.  That  qualified  persons  shall  not  sport  upon  preserved  and 
enclosed  ground  (after  notice  to  abstain),  under  a  penalty  of  five 
pounds. 

"  I  trust  they  will  be  candidly  and  impartially  considered.  I  have, 
undoubtedly,  exhibited  a  moral  evil  of  great  magnitude,  ;ivhich 
every  good  man  must  wish  to  see  remedied  ;  and  of  which  the  le- 
gishiture  of  a  free  and  enlightened  countrj^  ought  to  be  deeply 
ashamed,  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  show  that  the  proposed  re- 
medies would  go  far  to  extenuate  at  least  if  not  entirely  to  remove 
the  complaint.  If  the  argument  be  at  all  supported  by  fair  rea- 
soning, all  I  presume  to  ask  is  that  it  shall  be  met  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  that  the  just  conclusion,  whatever  it  be,  may  be  honestly 
acted  upon.  Above  all,  I  deprecate  the  evasion  of  it  by  the  hack- 
nied  pi^ence  of  a  dread  of  innovation ;  an  argument  which,  when 
applied  to  a  moral  evil,  p7-ove(l  or  adyiiitted,  appears  the  most  de- 
grading and  disgraceful  by  which  a  great  and  wise  nation  can  be 
influenced.  For  to  what  does  it,  in  fact,  amount,  but  to  a  fear  of 
improvement ;  to  a  dereliction  of  moral  duty ;  to  an  admission  of 
apathy  and  idleness,  where  zeal  and  exertion  are  imperatively  re- 
quisite ;  to  a  confession  of  incapacity  for  those  very  purposes  for 
which  systems  of  polity  were  instituted,  and  governments  invested 
with  power  ?  And  to  what  does  it  inevitably  lead,  but  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  very  mischief  it  pretends  to  dread  ?  The  ultimate, 
and  not  distant,  result  of  all  permission  of  moral  evil  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  civil  society  :  whereas  it  is  to  the  last  degree  idle  to  assert 
that  it  cannot  be  checked  by  renovating  laws,  without  leading  an 
enlightened  and  considerate  people  to  destroy  the  acknowledged 
foundations  of  their  own  happiness  and  tranquillity.  The  conclu- 
sion of  the  French  revolution,  among  its  other  benefits,  has,  I 
trust,  brought  to  a  close  tiie  abuse  of  this  contemptible  argument. 

"  You  will  perceive  that  the  provisions  I  have  ventured  to  recom- 
mend do  not  involve  any  radical  abolition  or  change  of  the  Game 
Laus,  and  that  they  have  especially  avoided  the  plausible  exjiedicnt 
which  I  have  frequently  heard  recommended,  of  making  Game  the 
absolute  propertu  of  the  owner  of  the  soil  on  which  it  is  Jound,  and 
placing  it  under  the  same  protection  as  all  other  property  :  a  scheme 
prohibited  by  ihe  very  nature  of  the  animal,  and  which  would  pro- 
digiously enhance  the  severity  of  the  present  laws.  It  would  give 
the  proprietor  of  everj'  little  spot  of  ground  the  power  of  indicting 
for  a  larceny  a  neighbour  who  had  pursued  a  partridge  or  hare 
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aeroes  his  hedge  and  killed  it ;  and  would  establish  in  every  parish 
in  the  kingdom  a  set  of  petty  persecutors,  from  whom  no  man  who 
carried  a  gun  could  be  for  an  instant  free,  unless  he  were  the  lord 
and  owner  of  all  the  country  in  his  neighbourhood.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  think  that  the  plan  I  have  traced  out  is  a  considerable  re- 
laxation of  the  severity  of  the  present  laws,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  promises  to  promote  a  great  increase  in  the  breed  of  game,  pro- 
vides much  more  certainly  for  its  preservation,  and  without  mate- 
rially curtailing  the  amusements  and  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
sportsmen  at  present  privileged,  extends  them  to  a  wide  circle  of 
others,  who  in  the  present  state  of  society  (it  would  be  mere  at- 
tachment to  old  and  obsolete  prejudice  to  deny  it)  are  equally 
entitled  by  their  station  and  property  to  enjoy  them.'* 

The  pamphlet  concludes  with  an  appeal  to  every  friend  o* 
good  order  and  sound  morals  to  unite  in  petitioning  the  Legisla- 
ture for  an  alteration  in  the  game  laws,  so  as  to  render  them 
consistent  with  the  peace,  morality,  and  good  order  of  their 
neighbourhoods.  And  au  Appendix  follows,  containing  a  sketch 
of  the  proposed  petition,  and  of  an  act  of  parliament  for  carry- 
ing the  objects  of  the  pamphlet  into  execution.  We  must  again 
repeat  in  conclusion,  that  we  earnestly  hope  due  attention  will 
be  paid  to  the  many  and  cogent  arguments  which  the  pamphlet 
contains,  for  the  revision  of  a  code  of  laws,  enacted  under  very 
different  circumstances  than  those  which  now  exist  on  these  sub- 
jects, now  that  the  promise  of  permanent  repose  affords  leisure  for 
the  revision  of  statutes  relating  to  our  internal  polity.  The  evil  it 
deprecates  has  encreased,  and  is  encreasing,  and  ought  to  be  dimi- 
nished ;  and  from  the  number  of  idle  hands  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, in  consequence  of  the  peace,  by  the  disbanding  of  many 
regiments,  and  the  paying  off  of  many  ships,  Scc.  &c.  who  are  now 
scattered  all  over  England,  seeking  subsistence,  but  in  too  many 
instances  unable  to  find  it,  a  present  remedy  is  the  more  loudly  and 
urgently  called  for.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  amongst  the  many 
very  important  subjects  of  domestic  legislation  which  require  the 
speedy  attention  of  parliament,  the  Game  Laws  will  be  brought 
in  due  rotation  before  it,  as  a  subject  in  common  with  many 
others,  just  adverted  to,  deeply  involving  the  permaneiit  interests 
of  the  country. 


Art.  VII.  I'he  Chronicles  of  Scotland  hi  David  Lindsay  of 
Pitscottie,  jyuhiished  front  seicral  old  Manmcripts.  2  vols. 
8vo.  pp.638.  11.  Is.  Edinburgh,  Constable ;  Longman  and 
Co.  1814. 

In  the  genuine  and  authentic  Chronicles  of  ancient  days  there 
is  much  amusement  to  be  derived  from  their  quaintness,  if  ther^ 
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!S  no  instruction  to  be  drawn  from  their  history.  The  volumes 
before  us  contain  much  curious  and  interesting  matter,  and  can- 
tibt  fail  in  parts  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  reader.  Mr. 
"Daiyell  vvhb  has  undertaken  the  labour  of  editing  them,  seems  to 
think  that  it  is  not  satisfactorily  established  who  is  their  real 
author.  He  supposes  that  we  certainly  owe  this  work  to  the 
successive  labours  of  different  individuals  who  flourished  at  dif- 
ferent nttervals.  We  much  wish  that  Mr.  Dalyell  had  given  his 
reasons  for  this  opinion  ;  for  from  the  internal  evidence  we 
should  certainly  have  supposed  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  one 
writer,  and  he  a  Lindsay  :  for  the  Lindsays  are  heroes  wherever 
they  appear.  As  no  reason  therefore  is  given  to  the  contrary, 
we  are  willing  to  attribute  to  Robert  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie  all 
the  merit  of  the  work.  In  the  prefatory  notice  to  two  later 
transcripts  he  has  claimed  it,  and  till  his  claims  be  proved  to  be 
unfounded,  we  are  willing  to  allow  them.  The  continuation  by 
other  hands  is  certainly  very  meagre. 

The  fust  circumstance  that  must  strike  the  reader,  is  the  ex- 
traordinary usage  of  certain  English  words,  to  which  custom  has 
assigned  a  ver}  different  meaning.  In  p.  1 65,  we  are  told  that 
the  iteo\)\c  justified  die  captain  of  the  house,  signifying  that  they 
Ranged  him,  or  put  him  to  death.  Again  James  HI.  was  ad- 
vised to  make  use  of  this  aforesaid jw5f?/«ca/zon  against  certain 
evil  counsellors  whom  he  had  committed  to  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh. We  know  not  how  far  this  usage  of  the  word  will  be 
relished  by  some  of  our  puritanical  brethren. 

W'^e  have  the  word  continue,  signifying  to  defer  the  conclusion 
of,  but  not  implying  that  the  action  proceeds  without  interruption. 

"  The  Proveist  hearing  this,  desired  my  Lord  Bishop  to  con~ 
tinew  the  matter  till  the  morne." 

The  Cambridge  formulary  "  Nos  continuamus  banc  disputa- 
tionem,"  was  probably  introduced  at  a  time  when  the  English 
used  continue  in  the  same  sense. 

In  p.  Cy  we  have  the  proposition  hi/,  which  is  generally  spelt 
"fee,  signifying  "■  contrary  to."  So  again  p.  285,  by  the  consent 
of  her  Lords,  i.e.  in  opposition  to  their  wishes. 

In  tlie  following  passage  we  have  the  word  malice  in  the 
sense  of  die  French  malaise,  trouble,  affliction. 

"  This  nieane  tyme  the  king  of  Scotland  oversaw  not  to  give 
dew  reverence  to  the  queine  with  the  rest  of  hir  dames,  and  in 
speclall  to  Magdalene,  the  kingis  dochter,  quho  was  ryding  in  ane 
(chariott,  becaus  shoe  was  seiklie,  and  might  not  ryd  vpoun  hors. 
Yitt  notwithstanding  all  hir  seiknes  and  malice,  fra  tyme  shoe 
saw  the  king  of  Scotland,  and  spak  with  him,  shoe  became  so 
enamoured  with  him,  and  loved  him  so  weill,  that  shoe  wold  have 
lB.0  man  alive  to  hir  husband."     P.  367. 

This 
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This  does  not  look  much  like  our  English  malice  ;  in  other 
places  however  we  have  the  word  in  its  commoner  usage. 

In  two  passages  we  have  the  obsolete  term  ding,  to  throw  or 
cast  down.  "  He  had  yet  the  same  wand  to  ding  him  that 
dang  his  father."  From  this  obsolete  present  was  clearly  de- 
rived through  its  past  participle  our  term  dioig. 

Our  graver  readers  may  perhaps  be  amused  by  being  informed 
that  among  the  personal  merits  of  the  Earl  of  Lenox  is  men- 
tioned that  he  "  Vent  verrie  stretcht  up  in  his  passage ;"  by 
which  it  IS  only  meant  that  he  walked  very  bold  and  upright. 

There  are  some  few  instances  of  ignorance  respecting  English 
affairs  which  we  should  much  wonder  at,  did  We  not  consider 
hrfw  interrupted  an  intercourse  existed  in  those  times  between 
the  rival  kingdoms.  We  are  presented  in  one  place  with  a  long 
history  of  the  exclusion  of  Edward  Crookback,  a  son  of  Henry 
IHd.  from  the  crown  on  account  of  his  mishapen  form,  and  other 
bodily  infirmities,  and  in  another  plac«  we  are  informed,  that 
Edward  the  Vlth.  was  shot. 

Our  readers  will  be  much  pleased  with  the  relation  of  the 
death  of  Bishop  Cameron. 

*'  In  this  meane  tyme  fell  ane  horrible  cace  to  John  Cameron 
bischop  of  Glasgow,  principall  rueller  of  the  prince,  and  his  ruel- 
laris  ;  and  to  all  mischeiffe  and  innocent  sluuchter,  done  in  thir 
troublo.is  tymes,  ane  marvellous  example  to  all  mortall  man,  to 
.witiidrave  thameseltfis  from  all  vicked  counsall,  abuse,  and  vicked 
tyrnnnie.  For  he  caused  thcime  to  exerce  oppressioune  vpoun  the 
realme,  as  he  had  done  himselff  vpoun  the  poore  tennentis  of  Glas- 
gow, sua  that  quhen  the  power  divyne  of  God  had  permitted  him 
to  scourge  and  overune  the  people  on  this  wayes,  for  ane  certain 
space,  he  thought  to  put  ane  end  to  his  tyrannic.  At  last,  vpoun 
"Yuill  evin,  quhen  he  was  lying  sleiping  in  his  bed,  thair  cam  on 
thuaderring  voyce  out  of  heavin,  crying  and  summonding  him  to 
the  extreame  judgment  of  God,  quhair  he  sould  give  an  account 
^f  all  his  cruell  oiiences,  hot  ony  fardder  delay.  Throw  this  he 
.wakened  out  of  his  sleip,  and  tuik  great  fear  of  this  noviltie.  Bott 
yitt  he  believed  it  to  be  nothing  bot  ane  verie  dreame,  and  no 
.trew  vairaeing,  for  the  araenuement  of  his  vicked  lyfe;  yitt  he 
called  for  his  chamber  boy,  and  caused  him  to  light  candles,  and 
to  remainc  ane  whyll  besyd  him,  till  he  had  recovered  the  fear  and 
dreadour  that  he  had  takin  in  his  sleip.  Be  he  had  weiil  takin  ane 
book  and  red  ane  little  space  thairupoun,  the  same  voyce  and 
Wordis  war  heard  with  no  lese  fear  and  dreadour  than  befoir, 
quhiJk  maid  thame  affrayed  that  war  about  him  for  the  present : 
so  that  non  or  thame  had  ane  word  to  speak  to  another;  thinkand 
no  lese  than  suddene  mischeife  to  befall  tham  all.  And  frae  hand 
the  same  voyce  and  wordis  war  morre  vgsumlie  hard  cry  nor  be- 
foir.    The  bidchop  renderit  the  spirit  haistilie  at  the  nleasour  of 
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God,  and  schew  out  his  tongue  most  vyidlie  as  he  had  heme 
hanged  vpoun  ane  gallous.  Ane  terrible  sight  to  all  murtheraris 
and  oppressouris  of  the  poore.  Bot  alase  the  vicked  mynd  of  men, 
boldin  with  all  conceived  malice,  dreadis  nevir  the  terrible  judg- 
ment of  God,  nor  the  good  and  godlie  men  ceass  nevir  to  imbracc 
his  good  and  godlie  merceis.     But  to  our  history."     P.  69. 

The  death  of  James  the  lid.  is  here  given  at  a  much  greater 
length  than  by  other  historians.  As  the  account  is  curious  we 
shall  extract  it  for  the  amusement  of  our  readers. 

"  Bot  at  the  last  the  thieves  of  Annerdaill  cam  in,  schoutting 
and  crying,  and  feard  the  king  so,  that  he  tuik   purpose  and  raid 
his  way,  and  thought  to  have  win  the  toun  of  Stirling  :  bot  he  spur- 
red his  hors  at  the  flight  speid.     Cuming  throw  the  toun  of  Bati- 
nockburne,  ane  voman  perceaved  ane  man  cuming  fast  vpoun  hors, 
shoe  being  carr'ieing  in  watter,  cam  fast  away  and   left  the   pig 
behind  her  ;  so  the  kingis  hors  lap  the  burn  and  slak  of  friewill, 
quhairfra  the  voman  cam.     The  king  being  evill  sittin,  fell  aff  big 
hors  befoir  the  mylne  doore  of  Bannockburne,  and  so  was  bruised 
ivith  the  fall,  being  heavie  in  armour,   that   he  fell   in    ane   dead- 
lie  sowne :     And  the  miller  and  his  wayfF  harled  him   into  the 
mylne,  and  not  knowing  quhat  he  was,  kest  him  vp  in  ane  nuik, 
and  covered  him  with  ane  cloath  ;  quhill  at  the  last  the  kingis  hoast, 
knawing  that  he  was  fled,  debaitted  thameselffis  manfullie,  and 
knawing  that  they  war  bordereris  and  theivis  that  delt  with  thame, 
thairfoir  they  had  the  moir  courage  to  defend  thamselffis.     Nevir- 
theles  they  reteired  and  fled  in  guid  ordour  quhill  they  came  to  the 
Torwood,  and  thair  debaitted  long  tynie  till  the  night  came,  and 
fled  away  als  quyetlie  as  they  might,  and  pairt  past  to  Stirling. 
Bot  thair  enemies,  on  the  other  side,  followed  thame  verrie  scharp- 
lie,  so  that  thair  was  many  takin,  hurt,  and  slaine  of  thame.     And 
be  the  kingis  enemies  war  reteiring  back,  the  king  himselff  over- 
came lying  in  the  mylne,  and  cryed,  if  thair  was  ane  priest  to 
mak  his  confessioun.     The  miller  and  his  waytf  heiring  thir  wordis, 
inquyred  of  him  quhat  man  he  was,  and  what  was  his  name.     He 
happened  to   say,  vnhappilie,  "  This  day  at   morne  I  was  your 
king."     Than  the  milleris  wayff  clapped  hir  handis,  and  ran  furth 
ttvnd  cryed  for  ane  preist.     In  this  meane  tyme  ane  preist  was  cum- 
ing by ;  sum  says  he  was  my  lord  Grayes  servand ;  quho  answeired 
and  said,  "  heir  am  I  ane  preist,  quhair  is  the  king  ?"     Then  the 
milleris  wayfF  tuik  the  priest  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  in  at  the 
mylne  doore,  and  how  soone  the  said  preist  saw  the  king,  he  knew 
him   incontinent,  and  kneilled  doun  on  his  knies,  and  speired  at 
the  kingis  grace  if  he  might  live  if  he  had  guid  leichraent :  he  an- 
sweired him  he  trowed  he  might,  bot  he  wold  have  had  a  preist  to 
.tak  his  adwyce,   and  to  give  him  his  sacrament.     The  priest  an- 
sweired, that  sail  I  doe  haistilie,— and  pulled  out  ane  whinger,  and 
■strak  him  four  or  fyve  times  evin  to.  the  heart,  and  syne  gatt  him 
«n  his  back  a»d  had  him  away*    Bot  no  man  knew  quhat  he  did 
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with  him,  nor  quhair  he  buried  him.     Nor  no   tryall  of  the  king 
was  gotten  ane  moneth  thairefter.     Notwithstanding,  the  battelJis 
war  dissevered,  as  I  have  schowin  befoir,  the  kingis  battel!  fled  to 
Stirhng  that  night,  and  the  other  partie  to  thair  tentis :  and  on  the 
morne  cam  to  LinHthgow.     I  cannot  hear  of  any  man  of  reputa- 
tioun  that  was  slaine  at  this  tyme,  bot  thair  was  many  earles,  lordis 
and  barronnes,    that  war  takin  and  ransomed.     This  battell  was 
strickin  in  the  moneth  of  Junij  the  aucht  day,  in  the  yeir  of  God 
l-iSSyeires. 

**  This  may  be  ane  example  to  all  kingis  that  cumes  heirefter,  not 
to  full  from  God,  and  to  grund  thamselffis  vpoun  the  vaine  say- 
ingis  and  illusiones  of  devillis  and  sorcereris,  as  this  feible  king  did, 
quhilk  pat  him  in  suspitioun  of  his  nobilitie,  and  to  murther  and 
exyll  his  av/in  native  brother.  For,  if  he  had  vsed  the  counsall  ot 
his  wyse  lordis  and  harrones,  he  had  not  cum  to  sick  disparatioun, 
nor  suspitione,  quhilk  he  was  moved  to  tak  be  vaine  and  vicked 
persones,  quhilk  brought  him  to  ane  mischeivous  end.  Thairfoir 
Ave  pray  all  godlie  kingis  to  tak  example  by  him,  and  to  fear  God, 
and  to  vse  wyse  and  godlie  counsall,  having  respect  to  thair  high 
calling,  and  to  doe  justice  to  all  men."     P.  220. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  passage  we  have  no  doubt  but  that 
"  slak  of  frie  will,"  which  is  wholly  unintelligible,  ought  to  be 
written,  slak  ofer  yc  well,  which  is  the  sense  that  is  wanted. 
With  the  banquet  and  grace  of  Bishop  Forman,  who  went  to 
Rome  to  confer  with  the  Pope,  our  readers  cannot  fail  of  being 
entertained. 

"  Then  this  bischope  maid  ane  banquett  to  the  Pope  and  all 
his  cardinallis,  in  on  of  the  Popes  awin  palaces,  and  when  they  wer 
all  sett  according  to  thair  custome,  that  he  who  ought  the  hous 
for  the  tyme  should  say  the  grace  ;  and  he  was  not  ane  gude  schoJ- 
ler,  nor  had  not  guid  Latine,  bot  begane  rudlie  in  the  Scottise 
faschioun,  saying  Benedicite,  beleivand  that  they  schould  have 
said  Dominus,  bot  they  answeired,  Deus  in  the  Italiane  faschione, 
quhilk  pat  the  bischope  by  his  intendment,  that  he  wist  not  weill 
how  to  proccid  fordward,  bot  happened,  in  guid  Scottis  in  thia 
manner,  sayand  quhilk  theyvnderstuid  not,  *'  The  divill  I  giveyow 
all  false  cardinallis  to,  in  nomine  Patris,  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sancti, 
Amen."  Then  all  the  bischope's  men  leugh,  and  all  the  cardinallis 
thamselffis  ;  and  the  Pope  inquyred  quhairat  they  leugh,  and  the 
bischop  scliew  that  he  was  not  ane  guid  dark,  and  that  his  cardi- 
nallis had  put  him  by  his  text  and  intendment,  thairfoir  he  gave 
thame  all  to  the  devill  in  guid  tcottis,  quhairat  the  Pope  himselff 
leugh  verrie  earnestlie."     P.  254-. 

We  could  give  many  more  extracts  from  these  curious  and 
interesting  volumes,  from  which  our  readers  would  receive  much 
amusement.  But  the  specimens  already  presented  to  them 
sufficiently  intimate  the  nature  of  the  entertainment  and  inform- 
ation which  the  work  contains :  we  therefore  refer  them  to  it  for 
further  gratification. 
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Art.  VIII.  j4n  Essay  on  the  Character  and  Practical 
Writings  of  St.  Ptml.  By  Hannait  More.  Third  Edition. 
2  vols.     Cadell  and  Davies.      1815. 

XJPON  a  work,  that  in  the  course  of  twelve  months  has  reached 
a  third  edition,  the  public  opinion  is  already  formed,  its  beauties 
are  already  acknowledged,  anrl  its  errors  are  already  propugated. 
Sitting  down  to  the  examination  of  it  under  the  impression  that 
it  is  the  opus palmariiimy  and  probably  nltimum  of  a  writer,  who 
for  almost  half  a  century,  has  amused,  or  instructed  us,  with 
dramas,  or  tracts,  with  novels,  or  strictures,  it  would  have  been 
grating   to    us  to  have  passed  upon   it  any  very  severe   repre- 
hension.     We  congratulate    ourselves   however,   notwithstand* 
ing  some  surmises   to  the  contrary,  that  this  is  noi  necessary. 
Yet,  when  first  an  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  St.  Paul, 
by  a  lady,  who  has  written  so  variously  and  so  much,  was  adver- 
tised, we  feared  that  it  would  be  so  defective  in  execution,  or  so 
erroneous   in  judgement,  as  to  render  praise  impossible.     The 
ivritings  of  this  great  apostle,  indeed,  afford  a  subject  so  intri* 
cate,  so  frequently  discussed,  viewed  in  such  different  lights  by 
men  of  the  deepest  learning  and  most  undoubted  piety,  that  we 
were  fearful  lest  Mrs.  More  should  have  overrated  her  powers, 
and  totally  failed  in  her  arduous  ;Utempt.     Our  authoress,  how- 
ever, has  so  adroitly  avoided  the  difficulties  of  her  subject,  and 
so  well  adapted  her  observations  to  Christians  in  general,  that 
every  reader  may  peruse  the  larger  part  of  her  Essay  with  satis- 
faction and  even  with  instruction. 

The  mode,  indeed,  which  Mrs.  K.  More  has  adopted,  might 
have  extended  both  the  volumes  and  their  contents  to  any  magni- 
tude or  number.  For  we  have  several  chapters  on  certain  re- 
ligious duties,  where  St  Paul,  indeed,  furnishes  the  text,  but 
the  observations  assume  the  form  of  a  sermon.  Many  discourses 
of  different  divines  might  be  protUiced  in  which  St.  Paul  is 
brought  forward  quite  as  juomiuenlly  as  in  chapters  14  and  19 
of  vol.  2d. — chapters  excellent,  indeed,  in  themselves,  but 
which  belong  quite  as  nuich  to  a  Life  of  St.  John,  or  of  St. 
Peter,  as  of  Si.  Paul.  But,  perhaps,  Mrs.  More  designedly 
adopted  this  mode  of  conveying  to  her  readers  that  instruction, 
which  could  not  have  been  so  well  introduced  to  general  notice, 
in  any  other  shape.  And  to  execute  this  plan  more  completely, 
all  attempts  at  a  chronological  account  of  the  apostle's  life  and 
writings  are  omitted.  We  thhik  this  a  very  striking  defect  in  a 
book  which  professedly  treats  upon  the  Life  and  Writings  of  3t„ 
Pau!.  For  a  due  acquaintance  with  the  times  vhen  these  Epistles 
T/ere  written,  materially  conduces  to  a  right  understanding  of 
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their  contents.  As  they  are  certainly  the  most  difficult  part  of 
scripture,  and  notwitlistanding  all  the  labours  of  Mrs.  More, 
so  continue  to  be,  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  every  meaup 
"which  can  tend  toward  their  elucidation. 

But  in  thus  expressing  ourselves,  we  scarcely  know  whether 
ve  do,  or  do  not  differ  from  our  authoress.  For  in  oie  passat^e 
she  says, 

"  By  the  august  simplicity  and  incontrovertible  reasoning  of  thig 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  by  the  supernatural  power  which  ac- 
companied it,  he  brought  down  the  arrogance  of  human  ability 
from  its  loftiest  heights.'* 

But  soon  we  are  informed, 

*•  He  is  often  abrupt,  and  sometimes  obscure:  his  reasoning, 
though  generally  clear,  is,  as  the  best  critics  allow,  sometiniea 
involved,  perhaps  owing  to  the  suddenness  of  his  transitions,  the 
rapidity  of  his  ideas,  the  sensibility  of  his  soul." 

This  is,  indeed,  truly  the  case ;  and  that  he  has  been  mis- 
vinderstood  beyond  any  other  writer  of  the  New  Testament, 
must  be  unanimously  allowed.  We,  therefore,  are  still  persuaded, 
notwithstanding  what  Mrs.  More  may  urge  in  her  Preface  to  the 
contrary,  that  the  attention  of  ordinary  Christians,  shoidd  be 
drawn  by  their  spiritual  teachers  to  the  Gospels,  rather  than  to 
the  obscure  and  difficult  portions  of  these  Epistles. 

We  wonder,  indeed,  that  Mrs.  More  has  omitted  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  the  great  end,  which  the  apostle  aims 
at,  in  those  of  his  Epistles,  which  are  most  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy. The  consummation  of  the  Mosaic  Covenant,  and  its 
consequent  abolition,  were  facts  most  reluctantly  received  by 
many  Christians  of  the  first  four  centuries.  That  natives  of 
Judea  should  be  rigi«lly  attached  to  the  rights  of  their  once 
glorious  temple,  none  will  be  surprised  at.  But  that  Christians, 
,"300  years  after  its  destruction,  should  still  persevere  in  following 
the  Mosaic  ritual,  is  so  inconceivable,  that  we  cannot  refrain 
from  giving  our  readers  the  following  proof  thereof.  Chrysos- 
tom,  whilst  at  Antioch,  found  it  necessary,  even  in  his  time, 
to  preach  eight  sermons  consecutively  against  such  practices, 
and  this  course  of  lectures,  he  begins  in  the  following  manner— 

**  Again  the  Jews,  wretched  and  most  afflicted  of  all  men,  nre 
preparing  to  fast,  and  again  it  is  necessary  to  guard  the  flock  of 
Christ.  For  as  shepherds,  whilst  no  beast  disturbs  the  fold, 
stretching  themselves  under  the  shady  oak  or  fir,  play  on  their 
pipes,  permitting  their  sheep  to  range  at  pleasure ;  but  when  they 
perceive  the  wolves  to  prepare  an  attack,  they,  throwing  down 
(the  flutes*  gn^tch  up  their  sjings,  and  instead  of  the  pipe,  arming 
■  '        '  '  '  '  themselves 
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themselves  with  clubs  and  stones,  then,  standing  before  the  flock, 
with  loud  and  dismal  shouts,  frequently  drive  away  the  wolf,  before 
he  comes  within  raach  of  the  slings  ;   So  we,  &c." 

He  goes  on  to  declare  the  Jewish  fast  worse  than  drunkenness 
itself.  To  remove  therefore  this  prejudice  from  the  minds  of 
the  early  converts,  extraordinary  measures  >\  ere  taken ;  a  con- 
sideration of  which  we  recommend  to  the  advocates  of  Antino- 
mian  grace.  The  Apostle  was  conscious  that  it  was,  in  part, 
at  least,  the  design  of  Providence,  iu  his  miraculous  conversion, 
to  send  him  as  a  minister  to  the  Gentiles^  and  therefore  he  fre- 
quently insists  on  that  fact,  particularly  in  Phil,  iii.,  where  he 
expressly  declares,  that  no  man  had  belter  grounds  for  boastin^^ 
than  himself.  He  details  at  length  the  qualifications  in  which 
the  Jews  prided  themselves,  and  avowedly  relinquishes  them  as 
of  no  avail  under  the  Gospel  covenant,  whatever  they  might 
have  been  under  the  Mosaic.  Then  he  as  often  contends  that 
the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  was  the  great  mystery  peculiarly  in- 
trusted to  him,  see  Rom.  xi.  2.5,  xv.  18,  Eph.  iii,  &c.  A  due 
consideration  of  these  passages  will  greatly  elucidate  many  other- 
wise obscure  arguments  of  the  Apostle.  Under  these  circum- 
stances too,  it  will  appear,  how  cautious  we  ought  to  be  in 
applying  St.  Paul's  expressions  to  modern  disputes,  except  there 
should  be  found  among  us  some,  who  like  the  Galatians,  would 
add  circumcision  to  the  Christian  faith. 

'  It  is  by  this  opposition  of  faith  to  works,  and  to  the  law, 
that  so  many  have  been  induced  to  argue,  as  if  men  were  less 
obliged  by  the  moral  law,  after  becoming  Christians,  than  they 
were  before.  Mrs.  More  has  therefore  judged  well  in  appro- 
priating one  of  her  first  chapters  to  the  subject  of  Faith,  and 
another  to  that  of  Morality.  13ut  on  subjects  so  beset  with  dif- 
ficulties, she  should  have  been  more  didactic  and  less  declama- 
tory. For  however  faith  taken  in  the  comprehensive  sense, 
usually  adopted  by  St.  Paul,  cannot  be  loo  highly  eulogised,  still 
we  are  unable  to  give  our  assent  to  the  following  passage. 

*'  To  change  the  heart  of  a  sinner  is  a  higher  exertion  of  power 
than  to  create  a  man,  or  even  a  world.  In  the  latter  case,  as  God 
made  it  out  of  nothing,  so  there  was  nothing  to  resist  the  opera- 
tion ;  but  in  the  former,  he  has  to  encounter,  not  inanity,  but  re- 
pulsion ;  not  an  unobstructive  vacuity,  but  a  powerful  counter- 
action :  and  to  believe  in  the  Divine  energy  which  effects  this 
renovation,  is  a  greater  exercise  of  faith  than  to  believe  that  the 
Spirit  of  God,  moving  on  the  face  of  the  waters,  was  the  efficient 
caus^  pf  the  creation,"     Vol.  I.  P.  82. 

In  thus  representing  faith  to  be  an  entirely  supernatural  gift, 
grising  from  the  immediate  impulse  of  grace  ;  and  conversion  to 
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be  a  greater  effort  tlian  creation ;  (which,  by  the  way,  as  thev 
both  relate  to  Omnipotence,  is  nonsense :)  the  foundation  is  laid 
of  those  doctrines,  which  Augustine  first  introduced  into  the 
church,  and  Calvin  afterwards  reu»odelled  and  enforced.  Again, 
in  p.  95,  vol.  i.,  it  is  asserted,  that  "  morality  is  not  the  instru- 
ment, but  the  effect  of  conversion :"  but  in  p.  2 1 9,  it  is  taught 
with  greater  truth,  that, 

**  Nothing  so  effectually  bars  up  the  heart,  and  even  the  under- 
standing, against  the  reception  of  truth,  as  the  practice  of  sin. 
« If  any  man  will  do  his  will,'  says  the  Divine  Teacher  himself, 
*  he  shall  knoiv  of  the  doctrine.' " 

There  are  indeed  some  other  important  errors,  which  it  be- 
comes our  duty,  at  this  time  particularly,  to  point  out.  Nor 
can  we,  from  motives  of  respect,  so  far  sacrifice  that  duty  to  the 
public,  as  not  to  mark,  with  strong  disapprobation,  the  parallel 
made  between  our  Lord  and  the  Apostle,  in  chap.  15,  vol.  ii., 
at  p.  143,  particularly.  With  every  due  veneration  for  St.  Paul, 
still  the  distance  between  his  Master  and  himself  was  infinite. 
He  underwent  the  severest  trials  and  sufferings ;  but  let  these 
be  increased  to  any  amount  we  choose,  can  they  even  then  bo 
compared  to  the  sufferings  of  the  second  Person  of  the  God- 
head, leaving  his  state  of  glory,  and  suffering  all  the  afflictions 
of  our  mortal  nature  ?  Are  indignities  offered  to  a  citizen  of 
Tarsus  to  be  compared  to  those  endured  by  the  Son  of  God  ? 
We  did  not  think  it  possible  for  Mrs.  More  to  have  so  forgotten 
herself.     The  following  is  the  passage  to  which  we  allude. 

*'  Finally,  the  judgments  of  Heaven  bore  the  same  kind  of  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  in  the  prison  at  Philippi,  as  it  had 
done  on  the  Mount  of  Calvary.  In  the  one  instance,  '  Behold  the 
veil  of  the  Temple  was  rent  in  twain,  and  the  earth  did  quake,  and 
the  rocks  rent.'  In  the  other,  '  Suddenly  there  was  a  great  earth- 
quake, the  foundations  of  the  prison  were  shaken,  the  doors  were 
opened,  the  chains  were  loosened,  the  captives  were  freed,  the 
jailor  was  converted !'  Are  not  all  these  circumstances,  taken  to- 
gether, a  clear  solution  of  St.  Paul's  otherwise  obscure  declaration, 
that  he  i\\\xs  Jilled  up  what  rtmained  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ?-" 

Vol.  I.  p.  143. 

Whatever  might  remain  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  to  them, 
not  all  the  sufl'erings  of  all  the  Apostles  could  make  the  smallest 
addition.  For  they  like  ourselves  were  not  capable  of  doing 
more  than  it  was  their  duty  to  do.  But  had  Mrs.  More  quoted 
the  whole  text,  the  obscurity  would  have  disappeared.  /  who 
now  rejoice  in  nuj  sufferings  for  you,  and  Jill  up  that  which  is 
behind  of  the  ajjiictions  of  Christ  in  my  Jiesh  for  his  Bodys 
takej  which  is  the  Church,  Col.  i,  24.  And  the  sense  is  simply 

8  this: 
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this :— *'  Now  I  rejoice  in  my  sufferings,  so  that  you  are  in^ 
structed,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Church,  I  am  very  ready  to  un- 
dergo those  suflFerings  which  are  imposed  upon  me  by  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ,  yet  to  come."  Such  is  Schleusner's  paraphrase, 
and  the  words  are  incapable  of  any  other  signification.  Why 
Mrs.  M.  complained  of  obscurity,  and  why  those  words,  in  my 
Jtesh,  are  omitted  in  her  quotation,  she  herself  must  explain- 
There  is  indeed  another  text,  which  we  might  say  was  in  like 
manner  misquoted,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  an  accidental  over- 
sight, produced  by  a  desire  of  rounding  the  period  well,  p.  85, 
vol.  i.  "  God  believed  on  in  the  world  is  the  climax  of  this 
astonishing  progress,  but  in  the  original,  this  step  has  another 
above  it.  Received  up  into  Glory,  1  Tim.  iii.  l6." 

Returning,  however,  to  this  strange  parallel,  we  must  ob- 
serve, that  the  praises  of  St.  Paul  are  pushed  far  beyond  all 
bounds,  not  only  throwing  all  the  other  apo.^les  into  the  shade, 
but  some  expressions  are  actually  reproachful  towards  them. 

**  As  he  had  not  been  a  follower  nor  an  acquaintance  of  JesiiSj 
he  had  never  been  buoyed  up  wiih  the  hope  of  a  place  in  his  ex- 
pected temporal  kingdom.  Had  this  been  the  case,  mere  pride  and 
pertinacity  in  so  strong  a  character,  might  have  led  him  to  adhere 
to  the  falling  cause,  lest  by  deserting  it,  he  might  be  accused  of 
disappointment  in  his  hopes,  or  pusillanimity  in  his  temper." 

And  in  p.  254. 

*'  His  powerful  and  diversified  character  of  mind  seems  to  have 
combined  the  separate  excellencies  of  all  the  other  sacred  authors. 
The  loftiness  of  Isaiah,  the  devotion  of  David,  the  pathos  of 
Jeremiah,  the  vehemence  of  Ezekiel,  the  didactic  gravity  of  Moses, 
the  elevated  morality  and  practical  good  sense,  though  somewhat 
more  highly  coloured,  of  St.  James,  the  sublime  conceptions  and 
(deep  views  of  St.  John,  the  noble  enei'gies  and  burning  zeal  of  St. 
P€ter.'» 

And  as  if  all  this  was  not  enough,  he  is  described  as  adding 
powers  of  his  own,  which  neither  Isaiah,  nor  David,  Ezekiel, 
nor  Moses,  nor  James,  nor  John,  nor  Peter  possessed.  Yet 
this  absurd  exaggeration  as  it  may  appear,  is  much  less  indecent 
than  the  comparison  of  the  apostle  with  our  blessed  Lord. 
Surely  more  measured  terms,  more  discriminating  expressions 
would  have  become  the  sober  years,  and  matured  judgment  of 
!Mrs.  More.  We  know  not  how  to  refrain  from  expressing  our 
feeUngs  on  language  which  does  not  fall  far  short  of  denying 
Christ,  and  believing  in  St  Paul.  Before  this  work  readied  to 
a  third  edition,  it  is  strange  that  none  of  her  former  clerical 
friends,  who  once  signalized  themselves  very  unseasonably  in  her 
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service,  did  not  here  seasonably  hint  the  impropriety  of  such 
passages.  Yet  so  complete  has  been  their  neglect,  as  to  permit 
her  reprinting  a  gross  but  unimportant  mistake,  v.hich  a  school- 
boy's knowledge  of  Greek,  might  have  rectified.  See  p.  5S, 
vol.  I.  where  we  have — God  forbid,  represented  as  the  very 
words  of  the  ass,  aiid  he  obtests  the  same  Almighty  name  to  his 
opposite  practice.  Now  the  Greek  is  merely  /x^  yimro,  let  it 
not  be.  To  this  neglect  of  their's,  may  we  also  attribute  the 
inflated  language  which  frequently  occurs,  as  in  p.  171,  vol.  I. 
where  to  conquer  human  prejudice,  is  represented  as  an  extreme 
eflFort  to  omnipotence.  There  are  many  other  places  in  which 
IVlrs.  More,  for  the  indulgence  of  her  fancy,  appears  to  have 
fallen  into  errors,  which  we  have  not  time  to  notice  ;  one, 
indeed,  we  cannot  pass  over,  because  Dr.  Priestley  often  took 
the  same  line  of  argument.     This  is  found  in  p.  l68,  vol.  2d. 

"  Jesus  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry  was  extremely  cautious 
of  declaring  who  he  was,  never  but  once  owning  himself  to  be 
the  Messiah." 

But  it  is  evident,  from  a  careful  perusal  of  Scripture,  that 
our  blessed  Lord,  from  ihe  first,  instructed  his  hearers  who  and 
what  he  was.  John  the  Baptist  proclaimed  him  previous  to  his 
baptism.  The  Father  from  heaven  immediately  afterwards. 
In  St.  John,  chap.  1st,  we  perceive  that  ^\ndrew  knew  him  to 
be  the  Messiah.  So  did  Philip.  Sucli  Nathanael  acknowJedged 
him.  So  in  John,  chap.  viii.  25 — Then  said  they  unto  him. 
Who  art  thou  '^  And  Jesus  saith  tinto  them,  Even  the  same  that 
I  said  utito  you  from  the  beginning.  The  unfortunate  Here- 
siarch  insisted  on  the  contrary,  as  convenient  to  his  system,  but 
Mrs.  More,  without  design,  through  want  of  recollection,  we 
should  presume.  It  would  gratify  us  much  could  these  and  some 
Other  erroneous  passages  be  erased  from  a  work,  which  in 
many  parts  might  afford  holy  meditation  to  many,  and  especially 
to  those  of  her  own  sex.  The  divine,  indeed,  would  not  resort 
to  it  for  the  depth  of  its  reflections,  nor  the  critic  for  its  e!  icida- 
tions ;  but  every  reader  would  be  delighted  with  its  glow  ing 
language,  and  be  instructed  by  some  excellent  discourses,  which 
would  surprise  him  in  the  disguise  of  chapters. 

We  much  admire  the  chapter  upon  prayer,  from  which  we 
shall  give  our  readers  a  long,  but  a  very  beautiful  extract. 

"  To  pray  incessantly,  therefore,  appears  to  be,  in  his  vietr 
©f  the  subject,  to  keep  the  mind  in  an  habitual  disposition  and 
propensity  to  devotion;  for  there  is  a  sense  in  which  we  may  be 
said  to  do  that  which  we  are  wilting  to  do,  though  there  are  in- 
tervals of  the  thought  as  well  as  intermissions  of  the  act — *  as  a 

traveller,*  says  Dr.  Barrow,  *  may  be  said  to  be  still  on  his  jour- 
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*  ney,  though  he  stops  to  take  needful  rest,  and  to  transact  ne- 

*  cessary  business  '     If  he  pause,  he  does  not  turn  out  of  the  way ; 
his  pursuit  is  not  diverted,  though  occasionally  interrupted. 

•'  Constantly  maintaining  the  disposition,  then,  and  never  neg- 
lecting the  actual  duty ;  never  slighting  the  occasion  which  pre- 
sents itself,  nor  violating  the  habit  of  stated  devotion,  may,  we 
presume,  be  called  *  to  pray  without   ceasing.'     The   expression 

*  watching  unto  prayer,'  implies  this  vigilance  in  finding,  and  this 
real  in  laying  hold  on  these  occasions. 

•'  The  success  of  prayer,  though  promised  to  all,  who  offer  it 
in  perfect  sincerity,  is  not  so  frequently  promised  to  the  cry  of 
distress,  to  the  impulse  of  fear,  or  the  emergency  of  the  moment, 
as  to  humble  continuance  in  devotion  ;   it  is  to  patient  waiting,   to 
assiduous  solicitation,  to  unwearied  importunity,  that  God  has  de- 
clared that  he  will  lend  his  ear,  that  he  will  give  the  communication 
of  his  Spirit,  that  he  will  grant  the  return  of  our  requests.   Nothing 
but  this  holy  perseverance  can  keep  up  in  our  minds  an  humble 
sense  of  our  dependence.     It  is  not  by  a  mere  casual  petition, 
however  passionate,  but  by  habitual  application,  that  devout  affec- 
tions are  excited  and  maintained,  that  our  converse  with  heaven  is 
carried  on.     It  is  by  no  other  means  that  we  can  be  assured,  with 
Saint  Paul,  that  *  we  are  risen  with  Christ,'   but  this  obvious  one, 
that  we  thus  seek  the  things  which  are  above ;  that  the   heart  is 
renovated,  that  the  mind  is  lifted  above  this  low  scene  of  things ; 
that  the  spirit  breathes  in  a  purer  atmosphere  ;  that  the  whole  man 
is  enlightened,  and  strengthened,  and  purified ;   and  that  the  more 
frequently,  so  the  more  nearly,  he  approaches  to  the  throne   of 
God.    He  will  find  also  that  prayer  not  only  expresses  but  elicits 
the  divine  grace. 

"  Yet  do  we  not  allow  every  idle  plea,  every  frivolous  pretence 
to  divert  us  from  our  better  resolves?  Business  brings  in  its  grave 
apology,  pleasure  its  bewitching  excuse.  But  if  we  would  examine 
our  hearts  truly,  and  report  them  faithfully,  we  should  find  the 
fact  to  be,  that  disinclination  to  this  employment,  oftener  than  our 
engagement  in  any  other,  keeps  us  from  this  sacred  intercourse 
with  our  Maker. 

"  Under  circumstances  of  distress,  indeed,  prayer  is  adopted 
with  comparatively  little  reluctance  ;  the  mind,  which  knovvs  not 
where  to  fly,  flies  to  God.  In  agony,  nature  is  no  Atheist.  The 
soul  is  drawn  to  God  by  a  sort  of  natural  impulse ;  not  always, 
perhaps,  by  an  emotion  of  piety,  but  from  a  feeling  conviction, 
that  every  other  refuge  is  '  a  refuge  of  lies.'  Oh!  thou  afflicted, 
tossed  with  tempests,  and  not  comforted,  happy  if  thou  art  either 
drawn  or  driven,  with  holy  David,  to  say  to  thy  God,  *  Thou  art 
*  a  place  to  hide  me  in.' 

"  But  if  it  is  easy  for  the  sorrowing  heart  to  give  up  a  world,  by 
whom  itself  seems  to  be  given  up,  there  are  other  demands  for 
prayer  equally  imperative.  There  are  circumstances  more  danger- 
ous, yet  less  suspected  of  daiiger,  in  which,  though  the  call  is 

louder. 
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louder,  it  is  less  heard ;  because  the  voice  of  conscience  is  drowned 
by  the  clamours  of  the  world.  Prosperous  fortunes,  unbrokea 
health,  flattering  friends,  buoyant  spirits,  a  spring-tide  of  success- 
— these  are  the  occasions  when  the  very  abundance  of  God's 
mercies  is  apt  to  fill  the  heart  till  it  hardens  it.  Loaded  with  riches, 
crowned  with  dignities,  successful  in  enterprize ;  beset  with  snares 
in  the  shape  of  honours,  with  perils  under  the  mask  of  pleasures ; 
then  it  is,  that  to  the  already  saturated  heart,  '  to-morrow  shall  be 

*  as  this  day,  and  more  abundant,'  is  more  in  unison  than  '  what- 

*  shall  I  render  to  the  Lord  ?* 

"  Men  of  business,  especially  men  in  power  and  public  situations, 
are  in  no  little  danger  of  persuading  themselves,  that  the  affair* 
which  occupy  tlieir  time  and  mind,  being,  as  they  really  are,  great 
and  important  duties,  exonerate  those  who  perform  them  from  the 
necessity  of  the  same  strictness  in  devotion,  which  they  allow  to  be 
right  for  men  of  leisure ;  and  which,  when  they  become  men  o£ 
leisure  themselves,  they  are  resolved  to  adopt : — but  now  is  the  ac- 
cepted time,  here  is  the  accepted  place,  however  they  may  be 
tempted  to  think  that  an  exact  attention  to  public  duty,  and  an 
unimpeachable  rectitude  in  discharging  it,  is  itself  a  substitute  for 
the  offices  of  piety. 

"  But  these  great  and  honourable  persons  are  the  very  men  to 
whom  superior  cares,  and  loftier  duties,  and  higher  responsibili- 
ties, render  prayer  even  more  necessary,  were  it  possible,  than  to 
others.  Nor  does  this  duty  trench  upon  other  duties,  for  the 
compatibilities  of  prayer  are  universal.  It  is  an  exercise  which  has 
the  property  of  incorporating  itself  with  every  other  ;  not  only  not 
impeding,  but  advancing  it.  If  secular  thoughts,  and  vain  imagi- 
nations, often  break  in  on  our  devout  employments,  let  us  allow 
Religion  to  vindicate  her  rights,  by  uniting  herself  with  our  worldly 
occupations.  There  is  no  crevice  so  small  at  v/hich  devotion  may 
not  slip  in  ;  no  other  instance  of  so  rich  a  blessing  being  annexed 
to  so  easy  a  condition  ;  no  other  case  in  which  there  is  any  cer- 
tainty, that  to  ask  is  to  have.  This  the  suitors  to  the  great  do 
not  always  find  so  easy  from  them,  as  the  great  themselves  find 
from  God. 

"  Not  only  the  elevation  on  which  they  stand  makes  tiiis  fence 
necessary  for  their  personal  security,  by  enabling  them  to  bear  the 
height  without  giddiness,  but  the  guidance  of  God's  hand  is  so 
essential  to  the  operations  they  conduct,  that  the  public  prosperity, 
no  less  than  their  own  safety,  is  involved  in  the  practice  of  habi- 
tual prayer.  God  will  be  more  likely  to  bless  the  hand  which 
steers,  and  the  head  wliich  directs,  when  both  are  ruled  by  the 
heart  which  prays.  Happily  we  need  not  look  out  of  our  own  age 
or  nation  for  instances  of  public  men,  who,  while  they  govern  the 
country,  are  themselves  governed  by  a  religious  principle;  who 
petition  the  Alraiglity  for  direction,  and  praise  him  for  suc- 
cess."    Vol.  IL  p.  229. 

If 
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If  Mrs.  H .  More  had  always  written  thus,  we  should  have 
been  enabled  to  have  bestowed  upon  these  volumes,  what  we 
could  always  wish  to  bestow  upon  every  effort  of  our  authoress, 
unqualified  approbation.  Mrs.  More  is  a  lady  of  excellent 
abihties.  We  would  that  she  had  not  too  frequently  been  be- 
trayed into  theological  controversy  much  beyond  her  depth,  and 
that  the  piety  which  pervades  her  writings  were  divested  of  the 
dialect  of  religious  party,  in  which  it  is,  in  too  many  instances 
expressed,  as  then,  her  numerous  volumes,  like  those  of  her  fellow- 
labourer  in  the  cause  of  Christianity,  the  late  excellent  Mrs. 
Trimmer,  would  have  been  productive  of  unmixed  good. 


Art.  IX.  AuEnquiryinto  the  Causesofthe  high  Prices  of  Copti 
and  Labour,  the  Depressions  of  our  Foreign  Exchanges  and 
high  Prices  of  Bullion,  during  the  late  War ;  atid  Con- 
siderations of  the  Measures  to  be  adopted  for  relieving  our 
Farming  Interest ,  from  the  unprecedented  Difficulties  to  which 
they  are  now  reduced,  in  Consequence  of  the  great  Fall  in 
the  Price  of  their  Produce  since  the  Peace :  with  Tables, 
Remarks,  ^c,  S^c.  By  Robert  JVilson,  Esq.  Constable  and 
Co.,  Edinburgh;  Longman,  and  Co.,  London.     1815. 

We  have  some  recollection  of  a  pamphlet  published  by  the 
same  author  during  the  rage  of  discussion  which  followed  the  ap-> 
pointnientof  th^  bullion  committee;  and  the  good  sense  which  he 
then  displayed  in  combating  the  arguments  of  certain  Lords  and 
"Gentlemen,  is  again  employed  on  a  subject,  in  relation  to  which 
political  vviscloui  seems  to  have  arrived  at  no  clearer  views 
"From  a  variety  of  well  established  facts,  Mr.  Wilson  accounts 
satis lactorily  for  the  rise  which  took  place  in  the  price  of  corn 
and  labour,  subsequent  to  the  year  1763,  upon  the  ground,  not 
of  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  grain  produced  in  the  country, 
but  of  a  vastly  enlarged  consumption,  occasioned  by  thefl<»urishing 
state  of  our  manufactures,  and,  more  recently,  by  large  establish- 
ments naval  and  military.  The  extensive  outlays  of  government, 
by  renderuig  money  more  plentiful,  necessarily  lowered  its  no- 
luiiict!  or  relative  value  all  over  the  kiagdom ;  and  when  to  this 
is  added  the  obviojs  consideration  that  all  classes  of  people 
were  owins;  to  the  imnroved  state  of  commerce,  enabled  to  live 
belter  tlian  formerly,  that  the  public  exigencies  continued  to  de- 
mand larger  and  lart>;er  sums  m  die  shape  of  taxes,  which  were 
again  circilated  rapidly  auiong  almost  every  order  of  men,  it 
must  be  easily  understood  why  the  prices  of  food  and  labour 
should  have  got  up.     The  return  of  peace,  however,  and  the 

temporary 
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temporary  stagnation  of  trade  which  usually  attends  the  change 
either  from  war  to  peace  or  from  peace  to  war,  have  occasioned 
a  great  depression  in  the  value  of  agricultural  produce ;  and  our 
author  is  even  of  opinion  that  the  special  causes  which  since  I793 
have  maintained  prices  on  so  high  a  scale,  are  now  completely 
<ione  away,  and  that  means  should  accordingly  be  used  to  place 
the  farming  interest  in  nearly  the  same  situation,  in  point  of  rent 
and  other  charges,  that  subsisted  prior  to  that  date.     With  this 
▼ievv  he  urges  landlords  to  lower  their  rents  to  the  scale  of  1703> 
insisting  that  the  formers,  at  present,  are  not  able  to  spare  quite 
50  large  a  proportion  of  their  gross  produce,  in  the  name  of 
rent,  as  they  could  at  the  period  in  question.     He  deprecates 
particularly  the  loss  of  agricultural  capital  which  must  ensue,  if 
the  land-proprietors  shall  refuse   the  indulgence  here  recom- 
mended, and  points  at  the  hazard  that  their  farms  will  be  thrown 
upon  their  hands  in  an  exhausted  state,  without  the  prospect  of 
♦netting  them  as  well  let  as  they  are  at  present. 

If  things  were  certainly  to  continue  a  considerable  length  of 
time  at  the  scale  of  prices  which  is  now  established,  the  relief 
proposed  by  Mr.  Wilson  w  ould  not  be  more  than  commensurate 
with  the  necessities  of  the  farmer  ;  but  we  cannot  imagine  that 
wheat  will  long  continue  at  fifty  shillings  a  quarter,  or  the  loaf  at 
tenpence.     Trade  will  very  soon  revive ;  our  manufactures  will 
s^ain  restore  the  wonted  circulation  of  wealth  in  town  and  country, 
and  the  demand  for  land-produce  of  all  kinds  will  ere  long  s^e- 
cure  to  the  farmer  a  fair  return  for  his  labour  and  capital.     The 
level  at  which  things  will   permanently  Kettle  is  considerably 
higher  than  that  to  which  they  have   been  sunk  by  the  reaction 
<:onsequeiit  upon  an  unnatural  and  strained  exertion  of  our  mtaiis 
iiv  the  late  war;  on  which  account  a  temporary  arrangement  be- 
tween the  landlord  and  tenant  seems  more  advisable  than  ade- 
dded  and  ultimate  engagement  upon  quite  a  new  basis.    . 

The  portion  of  his   pamphlet  which  we  admire  the  most,  is 
ifhat  whtrtin  Mr.  Wilson  recapitulates  his  arguments  on  the  bul- 
lion question ;  and  the  facts  which  he  bi  ings  forward  to  prove 
that  the  rise  and  tall  of  that  article  is  regulated  by  the  balance  of 
our  foreign  exchanges,  and  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
issue  of  Bank  paper,  seems  to  us  to  set  the  discussion  completely 
to  rest.     It  cannot  be  necessary  to  explain  to  the  youngest  stu- 
^dent  in  conmiercial  policy,  that  if  one  country  uses  more  of  the 
commodities  produced  by  another  country,  than  it  pays  for,  by 
sending  commodities  in  return,  the  balance  must  be  settled  in 
money  ;  and  if  this  difference  be  considerable,  it  will  follow  that 
bills  payable  in  the  country  enjoying  the  favourable  balance, 
will  bring  a  premium  in  the  country  where  the  balance  is  unfa- 
vourable?   If  the  London  merchant  has  moj  e  money  to  renut  to 
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Hamburgh  than  the  Hamburgh  merchant  has  to  remit  to  Lon- 
don, bills  upon  Hamburgh  will  bring  a  premium  in  London  in 
proportion  to  the  difference  which  the  former  merchant  has  to 
make  up ;  and  this  premium  on  some  occasions  has  amounted  to 
£5  or  2,6  per  cent.  Rather,  however,  than  purchase  bills  at  such 
an  exorbitant  rate,  the  London  merchant  will  endeavour  to 
send  bullion ;  and,  of  course,  the  demand  for  that  commodity^ 
and  its  price  in  the  market  will  rise  or  fall,  exactly  to  the  extent 
that  the  balance  of  trade  is  unfavourable.  Circumstances  of  a 
particular  nature,  such  as  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  large 
military  establishment  on  the  Continent,  or  of  importing  in  the 
time  of  dearth  an  unusually  great  quantity  of  corn,  will,  it  is 
clear,  increase  the  amount  of  pa}'ments  to  be  made  abroad,  and 
of  consequence  the  unfavourable  balance  of  trade ;  and  it  is  en- 
tirely to  circumstances  of  this  description,  that  we  have  to 
Ascribe  the  unprecedented  rise  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  London 
market.  But,  instead  of  entering  into  any  discussion  upon  a  sub- 
ject  where  our  first-rate  talkers  erred  so  egregiously,  we  shall 
extract  a  passage  from  the  pamphlet  now  before  us,  where  the 
doctrine  is  established  by  the  experience  of  35  years. 

«*  During  the  years  1780,  17S1,  and  1782,  we  were  not  only  in 
an  active  state  of  war  with  America,  and  with  France,  Spain,  and 
Holland,  but  a  combination  against  our  maritime  rights,  to  the 
exclusion  of  our  commerce,  had  been  set  on  foot  by  the  Northern 
Powers ;  and  a  year  of  famine  occurring  in  1782,  it  is  reasonably  to 
be  supposed  that  our  exchange  with  the  continent  must  have  under- 
gone a  depression.  It  accordingly  turned  against  us  in  October 
17S0,  and  continued  uniformly  under  the  par  until  October  1784. 
In  1781,  the  average  depression  of  the  exchange,  which  must  have 
arisen  wholly  from  the  interruption  of  our  trade,  was  from  July  that 
year  to  January  1782,  6.75  per  cent,  nearly.  Jn  1782,  the  averag* 
was  5.75,  and  in  1783,  about  6.75,  having  in  July  that  year  reached 
8.13  percent.  Here  the  greatest  average  depression  was  for  the 
year  1783,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  great  importations 
rendered  necessary  by  the  failure  of  the  preceding  crop.  The  price 
of  Bullion  it  is  evident  could  not  be  materially  affected  by  those 
depressions  of  the  exchange,  and  accordingly  it  will  be  found  that 
all  the  rise  on  the  price  of  gold  was  sixpence  the  ounce,  from 
Si.  17s.  6d.  to  31. 18s.  In  the  middle  of  HS^,  when  the  exchange 
became  favourable,  it  returned  first  to  3/.  17s.  lO^d.  the  mint  price, 
and  in  July  1785,  to  its  former  price  of  3/.  17s.  6d.  From  October 
1785,  to  July  1795,  the  exchange  continued  uniformly  in  our  favour, 
and  in  April  1793,  the  premium  was  as  high  as  11.29  per  cent. 
It  fell  in  tlie  summer  1795,  and  continued  to  do  so  in  the  winter 
1795-6,  by  reason  no  doubt  of  the  war  expences  and  the  deficiency 
of  crop  of  1795,  by  which  an  unprecedented  importation  of  corn 
was  rendered  necessary  as  already  adverted  to.     On  this  occasion, 
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what  with  the  unfavourable  exchange  and  the  demands  of  frovern- 
nient  for  foreign  expenditure,  the  price  of  BulHon  rose  from 
"61.  lis  C)d.  the  price  at  which  it  had  ever  stood  from  July  1785,  to 
4/.  Ss.  if  not  still  higher.  But  on  the  restoration  of  the  exchanp-e 
in  October  179G,  it  again  fell  to  its  former  price  of  3^.  17s.  6d.  at 
which  it  continued  until  October  1799,  when  both  the  exchan^-e 
and  the  price  of  Bullion  were  affected  by  the  great  deficiency  of  that 
year's  crop,  joined  to  the  still  continued  necessity  of  pubHc  remit- 
tances to  the  continent  for  the  expences  of  the  war.  In  October 
1799,  the  exchange  suddenly  fell  from  2{  per  cent,  in  our  favour 
in  July  preceding,  to  about  6-^^  per  cent,  against  us,  and  it  continued 
fluctuating  in  the  period  from  January  1800  to  January  1802,  from 
4.2/5  per  cent,  against  us.  In  January  1801,  it  stood  so  ]ow  as 
nearly  13|  per  cent.  In  April  1802,  the  depression  was  still  3|  per 
cent,  and  the  par  was  not  completely  restored  till  October  1803. 
In  this  period  the  price  of  Bullion  x'ose  from  3^.  17*.  9d.  to  4/.  6s.  if 
not  more,  with  intermediate  fluctuations  until  January  1804,  when 
the  exchange  being  restored,  it  settled  at  4:1.  which  has  ever  since, 
probably  from  the  increased  expence  of  importation,  and  the 
exhausted  state  of  the  country  of  these  metals,  been  considered  the 
lowest  price  at  which  it  can  be  sold. 

From  January  1804  to  July  1808,  the  exchange  continued  with 
few  exceptions  in  our  favour,  fluctuating  from  1  to  4j  per  cent,  of 
premium.  The  price  of  gold  Bullion  continuing  during  all  this 
period  steady  at  4/.  the  ounce.  But  in  consequence  of  our  great 
continental  expenditure  in  1808,  and  succeeding  years,  by  the 
establishment  of  our  armies  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  the  large  impor- 
tation of  corn,  which,  as  well  from  circumstances  connected  with  the 
war  as  from  partial  deficiencies  in  our  own  crops,  became  necessary ; 
and  still  more  perhaps  by  the  measures  pursued  by  Buonaparte  and 
our  measures  of  retaliation  in  the  Orders  of  Council  then  issued,  by 
which  the  neutral  trade  was  almost  put  a  stop  to,  and  finally  our 
disputes  with  the  United  States,  a  depression  on  our  foreign  exchange 
took  place  to  an  unprecedented  extent ;  which  nothing  but  the 
extraordinary  combination  of  these  causes  could  have  produced.. 
In  October  1808,  the  exchange  with  Hamburgh  had  fallen  from  3.72 
of  premium  in  July  preceding,  3.78  of  depression.  In  January 
1809,  this  was  augmented  to  8.86,  in  April  to  9.58,  and  in  July  to 
16.2,  and  it  afterwards  fluctuated  from  9.58  to  16.15  per  cent,  until 
January  1811,  when  the  depression  was  equal  to  22/^  per  cent, 
against  this  country,  the  consequence  of  which  must  have  been  to 
add  so  much  per  cent,  to  the  whole  of  our  continental  expenditure, 
and  to  the  price  of  all  the  corn  imported.  The  rise  in  the  price  of 
Bullion  in  the  mean  time  kept  its  usual  pace  with  the  fall  on  the 
exchange,  and  in  the  course  of  the  years  1S09  and  1810  rose  from 
4>l.  to  4/.  13^.  and  upwards,  equal  to  16|  per  cent,  above  its  usual 
price. 

"  Owing  to  the  still  encreasing  expence  of  the  continental  war, 
the  exchange  continued  to  fall  and  the  price  of  bullion  to  rise  after 
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January  1811,  the  vise  on  the  latter  generally  following  in  nearly 
fimiiar  proportions  to  the  depression  of  the  former,  and  both  de- 
pending^ not  on  an  over  issue  of  bank  notes,    \Thich  had   in  the 
period  alluded  to  still  continued  to  increase;  but  on  the  state  of 
our  foreign  expenditure  for  the  purposes  of  the  war.     Thus  it  will 
be  seen  from  the  table  annexed,  No.  1,  that  from  January  I8II5 
to   the  time  of  Napoleon's  expulsion  from   France,    in  the  spring 
1814,  the  depression  of  exchange   fluctuated  15.43,  to  ^1.4-7  per 
cent.,   and  the  price  of  bullion  from   10  to  18  per  cent,  above  its 
usual  price  of  4/.     But  in  spring  1814,  when  the  war  ceased,  the 
exchange  was  suddenly  restored  to  within  4  per  cent,  of  par,  and 
^old  bullion  reduced  to  4/.  5s.,  at  or  about  v.'hich  rates  they  con- 
tinued till  tho  month   of  March    1815,   when,  on   Buonaparte's 
return  and  the  consequent  renewal  of  the  war,  the  exchange  again 
fell  to  18  per  cent,  below  par,  and  the  price  of  bullion  rose  to  51.  \0s. 
its  highest  former  price.     But  thanks  to    the  heroes  of  Waterloo,     i 
theseevils  have  been  of  short  endurance ;  all  our  foreign  exchanges    I 
bavino-  within   a   month   after   that    glorious  victory    risen  from 
18  to  within  6  per  cent,  of  par,  and  bullion  fallen  from  5l.  IO5.  to 
U.  85.  6d.,  and  in  the  month  of  October  following,   the  exchange 
was  a  little  above  par,  and  bullion  at  4/.  Is.  8d.,  the  ounce,  being 
not  more  than  Is.  8fl'.  above  the  usual  price  of  i-L     Thus  upon  the    j 
whole  of  this  branch  of  the  subject,  it  is  clear  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility    of  doubt,    that    the    theory  adopted    by   the     bullion 
committee    and   most   of    the    numerous    writers   on    the    sub- 
ject,   among  whom  may  be    enumerated,    Mr.    Canning,    Mr. 
Huskisson,   the  Earl    of    Lauderdale,    and    even    Mr.  Malthus 
himself,    inferring   that  the  fall  of   our  foreign   exchange,   and 
rise  in  the  price  of  bullion,   were   owing    not   to   any  real  un- 
favourable state  of  our  exchange  with  the  continent,   but   to  the 
supposed  depreciated  state  of  our  paper  currency,  has  turned  out 
altogether  visionary  and  unfounded,  while  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
on  a  subject  of  such  great  national  importance,  they  should  have 
ever  indulged  themselves  in  such  fanciful  speculations,  as  if  with 
the  intention  to  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  country   from  the 
real  cause  of  the  evils  under  consideration,   and  the  effect    of 
which  may  have  been  to  aggravate  the  ill  consequences  resulting 
from  them,  by  inducing  people  to  conclude  that  if  the  high  prices 
of  grain  proceeded  from  a  cause  in  the  power  of  the  legislature  to 
maintain,  and  which  could  not  be  corrected  without  great  inconve-  • 
nience,   as  well  to  the  landholders  and  farmers,  as  to  our  public 
linances,  the  bank  restriction  act  might  never  be  repealed,  as  cer- 
tainly was  the  opinion  of  many  people  in  this  country,  who  despaired 
of  ever  seeing  the   circulation   of  specie  restored  to  its   former 
value.     Indeed  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  doctrine  of  the  com- 
mittee, went  the  length  of  suggesting  that  a  new  coinage  should  be 
made  on  the  footing  of  the  increased  price  of  bullion,  when  it  was  at. 
5/.  10s.  the  ounce,  or  to  reduce  the  value  of  our  coin  forty  per 
cent.,  a  proposal  which  no   doubt  would  have  kept  up  nominal- 
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prices  to  tiiat  extent,  but  must  have  been  ah  actual  fraud  on  our 
public  creditors  to  that  amount." 


Art.  X.  A  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Jrchdeacorny  of 
Cofc/iester,  in  the  Diocese  of  London,  in  the  year  la  15. 
By  J.  Jefferson,  A.M.  and  F.A.S,  pp.  3?.  Colchester, 
Ke}mer. 

The  topics  of  this  useful  and  interesting  Charge  are  (hose  suo-- 
gested  by  the  duties  specially  belonging  to  the  archidiaconal 
office.  Adverting  to  the  Bishop  of  London's  Charge  recently 
delivered,  Mr.  Jefferson  introduces  his  address  to  his  clerical 
brethren  with  a  well- merited  euloglum  on  that  truly  episcopal 
production ;  and  upon  the  respectful  plea  that  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous in  him  to  touch  upon  subjects  however  momentous 
which  have  been  so  profoundly  treated  by  the  Diocesan,  he 
passes  immediately  to  those  which  his  own  parochial  visitation 
just  compleated  has  brought  before  him.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  sacred  edifices  in  which  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  assemble  for  the  public  worship  of  God.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  Archdeacon  to  visit  once  in  three  years  all  the 
churches  within  his  bounds,  to  examine  whether  the  cliurch- 
"wardens  have  maintained  the  structure  in  sufficient  reparation, 
and,  as  the  8.5th  canon,  setting  forth  their  duty,  expresses  it, 
^'  in  that  orderly  and  decent  sort  as  best  becometb  the  house  of 
God." 

The  faithful  execution  of  this  trust,  especially  where,  through 
the  infirmities  of  age  or  any  other  less  justifiable  cause,  the  due 
performance  of  it  has  been  long  neglected,  does  not  promise, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  to  be  a  very  satisfactory 
undertaking.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  experience  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  :  for  having  paid  a  just  tribute  to  our  Reformers  for 
preserving  amidst  the  convulsions  of  contending  parties,  for  our 
use  and  veneration,  those  noble  Gothic  structures  which  grace 
our  country — the  monuments  both  of  the  taste  and  pious  muni- 
ficence of  antient  days ;  a  painful  observation,  as  he  justly  de- 
scribes it,  is  extorted  from  him  on  surveying  their  present  state. 

"  That  an  unworthy  parsimony  has  often  been  as  injurious  as 
gross  barbarism,  and  the  hand  of  avarice,  in  some  instances, 
more  destructive  than  the  hand  of  violence"  insomuch  that  "  in  a 
large  majority  of  cases,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  the  genius  of 
nrcliitecture  will  find  more  with  which  to  be  disgusted,  or  the 
genius  of  religion  to  lament." 

H  a  According!/;, 
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iVccordingly,  laying  down  as  an  impregnable  position, 

**  That  religion,  like  man,  must  have  two  component  partg^ 
an  external  form  as  well  as  an  internal  spirit,  and  that  these  as  the 
body  and  soul,  will  ever  have  an  influence  upon  each  other." 

He  remonstrates  at  some  length,  and  with  great  force  of  ar- 
gument, against  the  contempt  of  this  principle  which  oiif 
churches  exhibit,  and  having  contrasted  their  neglected  state 
v.-ith  the  present  grandeur  of  Mahometan  mosques,  and  the  past 
magnificence  of  heathen  temples,  and  shewn  hy  an  induction  of 
particulars,  that  in  proportion  as  the  influence  of  religim  pre- 
vailed more  or  less  at  different  periods,  the  sacred  edifices  both 
of  Judaism  and  Christianity  have  been  honoured  with  that  dig- 
nity, order,  and  decoration,  to  vihich,  from  their  very  uses, 
tlif  y  are  entitltd,  he  sums  up  this  part  of  his  Charge  in  the  fol- 
\o\\  ing  words,  w  hicli  are,  he  justly  cbs^erves,  an  evident  deduc- 
tion from  his  premises,  and  v\  hich  he  wishes  therefore  strongly 
to  enforce. 

"  That  in  every  age  and  country,  in  a  material  as  well  as  a 
spirHuul  sense,  the  supreme  Being  should  be  served,  with  the  best 
things,  not  vv'ith  the  worst — that  a  reverence  of  what  is  dedicated 
to  God  is  a  f'jverence  of  God  himseif ;  that  though  the  temple  of 
Soh'mcn  cannot  be  a  modeV  for  future  temples,  any  more  than  ido- 
latrous deitit  s  can  be  put  in  con.'petition  with  the  true  God,  who 
was  worshipped  there;  yet  that  God  having  by  his  Spirit  directed 
the  structure — he  expects,  that  we  sbo..ld  honour  them  with  our 
substance  wherever  he  condescends  to  bless  us  with  his  more  imme- 
diate presence ; — that  if  the  presence  of  the  Shekinah  resting  upon 
the  ark  was  to  the  Jews  in  their  passage  through  the  mazes  of  the 
wilderness  to  an  earthly  Canaan,  a  perpetual  claim  of  reverence 
for  the  tabernacle—  the  presence  of  Christ,  leading  us  through  the 
difficulties  and  temptations  of  the  world  to  an  everlasting  rest, 
must,  and  ought,  to  produce  a  tenfold  reverence  for  his- Church.'* 

It  is  no  more  than  might  be  expected  from  Mr.  Jefferson, 
that  having  expressed  these  sound  religious  sentiments,  his  own 
resolution  bhculd  be  formed  to  act  upon  them  to  the  full  extent 
of  liis  powers.  He  does  not,  however,  leave  us  to  draw  thi» 
inference  for  ourselves,  but  having  sketched  out  the  history  of 
the  canon  law,  and  thus  shewn  the  shelter  to  be  found  in  it  for 
the  assertion  of  his  authority  and  the  claim  which  it  gives  him 
to  his  clericid  brethren's  best  exertions  in  his  support,  he  deli- 
Ters  this  public  pledge  of  his  intentions. 

♦'  As  far  as  these  canons  have  reposed  a  trust  in  me,  and  en- 
joined a  duty,  I  cannot  consider  it  of  inferior  moment;  and  shall 
therefore  use  my  best  endeavours,  if  God  h  pleased  to  bless  me 
irith  life  and  health,  faithfully  to  fulfil  it." 

The 
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The  Charge  now  passes  on  to  other  external  circumstances  in 
public  worship  subject  to  the  cognizance  of  tlie  /\rchdeacon, 
and  in  order  to  shew  that  uniformity  in  the  public  service  has  a 
closer  alliance  than  many  conceive  it  to  have  with  conformitx  of 
doctrine,  and  thus  to  give  a  consequence  in  the  e'^timatjon  of  the 
clergy  to  points  which  they  may  have  been  induced  to  overlook 
as  insigniticant,  or  iu  contemn  as  unes>einial,  the  Archdeacon 
invites  his  clerical  brethren  to  the  following  consideration. 

**  Indeed  if  we  consider  from  what  shades  of  difference,  distinc- 
tions have  arisen  in  the  Christian  fatnily  ;  by  wh.it  trifling  variations, 
divisions  have,  in  raodern  times,  been  introduced  into  the  Christian 
Church ;  we  shall  easily  perceive  by  what  apparently  trifling  de- 
viations, even  in  structure,  or  in  forms,  our  Church,  —scriptural  as 
it  is  in  all  that  belongs  to  it,  may  be  assimilated  to  the  Conven- 
ticle ;  and  being  blended  with  it  in  superficies,  may  appear  less  dis- 
tinct in  essence  ;  thereby  facilitating  the  secession  of  the  flock,  and 
promoting  adelusion  which  it  ought  to  be  our  first  duty  and  our  first 
care  to  prevent." 

Proceeding  to  specify  the  particulars  to  which  this  general  ob- 
servation applies,  Mr.  Jefferson  animadverts,  in  the  tirst  place, 
with  great  propriety,  on  the  superseding  our  authorised  Psalmody 
by  Hymns,  and  our  prescribed  forms  of  Prayer  by  extempore 
eff'usions,  and  descending  to  a  point  of  minor  account,  but  by 
no  m-eans  unimportant,  he  calls  the  attention  of  the  Glergy  to 
it  as 

**  Worthy  of  observation  that  even  style  and  manner,  as  distinct 
from  doctrine,  may  corrupt  the  taste  of  the  hearers,  and  give  a, 
bias  in  favour  of  those  preachers  whose  Creeds  are  spurious,  and 
whose  principles  are  as  much  at  enmity  with  the  tenets,  as  their 
practice  is  with  the  discipline,  of  the  Church." 

The  unvarying  observance  of  the  Canons  and  Rubrics  is  next 
enforced,  and  the  peculiar  claim  of  the  Chancel  to  marked  dis- 
tinction, pointed  out,  as  consecrated  to  the  more  solemn  ser- 
vices of  religion,  and  therefore  commandmg  more  than  ordinary 
reverence.  In  this  feeling  we  concur  entirely  with  the  Arch- 
deacon, and  never  observe  wiihout  lamenli-ig  it,  that  innovation  of 
modern  times,  the  removal  of  the  pulpit  from  the  side  of  the  aisle, 
where  our  Retormers  left  it,  to  a  position  which  throws  the  Aitar 
into  the  back  ground  and  takes  away  the  impression  of  its  pre- 
eminence. Of  every  Church  where  this  change  has  taken  place 
we  have  np  hcMtation  m  saying,  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  words,  that 
*'  the  character  of  the  edifice"  is  destroyed ,  but  here  we  see  the 
natural  alliance  Ijetw'emform  and  spirit,  for  this  innovation  has 
grown  upon  us  precisely  in  the  proportion  that  the  sacramem  l*as 
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faUen  into  contempt  and  Preaching  been  raise!  in  popular  esli- 
piation.  . 

The  state  of  the  Communion  plate  is  the  subject  of  the  Arch- 
deacon's concluding  observation.  "  He  very  frequently  found 
it,"  he  says  "  far  from  worthy  its  most  holy  uses,"  and  we  fear 
were  he  transkted  to  any  other  archdeaconry  in  the  kingdom  his 
ex[jerience  would  be  the  same.  His  reflections  upon  this  dis- 
creditable circumstance  claim  general  consideration. 

-  *'  Appointed  as  it  is  to  the  most  solemn  act  of  Christian  worship, 
to  that  sacred  feast  at  which  the  '  Elder  Brother  *'  of  an  infant 
family,  afterwards  to  be  multiplied  as, the  stars  of  heaven,  deigned 
to  preside  ;  to  that  Holy  Supper  which  commemorates  the  greatest 
mercy,  that  has  been  or  can  be  vouchsafed  to  man  ;  to  that  high 
ordinance  which  carries  the  purified  spirit,  on  faith,  on  hope,  and 
charity  to  heaven ;  and  raising  the  downcast  eye  of  penitence  to 
the  cross,  there  cheers  it  with  a  certified  atonement :-  thus  ex- 
alted above  all  things  that  are  earthly  in  its  use,  above  all  that  can 
administer  to  or  decorate  the  most  costly  entertainment ;  it  cannot 
be  reverent,  it  cannot  be  satisfactory  to  the  devout  mind,  to  see  it 
in  rudeness  or  impurity  of  appearance,  as  well  as  in  intrinsic  worth, 
inferior  to  similar  articles,  which  are  appointed  to  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  common  life.  While  an  encreascd  and  becoming  de- 
cency in  all  cases  and  in  some  a  magnificent  and  sumptuous  splen- 
dour, marking  the  character  of  the  age,  adorns  our  own  tables,  it 
would  indeed  be  painful  to  behold  '  the  table  of  the  Lord'  alone 
devoid  of  decency  in  decoration,  were  I  not  persuaded  that  it  has 
proceeded  rather  from  a  want  of  religious  consideration,  than  of  re- 
ligious sentiment ;  and  I  am  satisfied  this  defect  needs  only  to  be 
suggested  to  ensure  its  correction." 

Strictures  upon  the  sacred  vessels  provided  for  the  Communion 
naturally  lead  the  thoughts  to  the  holy  Ordinance  itself,  and  it  is  a 
reflection  Vvhich  the  survey  of  them  can  scarcely  fail  to  suggest 
that  as,  "  by  being  made  of  the  baser  metals,  they  bear  testimony 
of  a  less  opulent,  so  they  afford,  in  the  quai-.tity  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  contain,  marks  of  a  purer  age" — and  the  painful  result  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  enquiries  being  to  this  effect,  that  "in  some 
parishes  not  one  in  fifty ;  in  others  not  one  in  twenty  ;  and  in  a 


*  We  introduce  this  expression  because  so  jt  stands  in  the  pas- 
sage which  wo  cite,  marked  as  a  quotation  ;  we  cannot  however 
suppress  our  repugnance  at  introducing  it.  Our  Redeemer  s  infi- 
nitf  condescension,  we  are  aware,  renders  the  terms  legitimiite ;  but 
if  he  is  pleased  to  humble  himself  to  an  equality  with  us  it  does  not 
therefore  follow  that  we  shouid  so  speak  as  to  convey  the  idea  of 
eyep  an  approach  of  ecjuality  with  him,  " 

few 
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few  that  one  in  ten  of  the  adult  population,  seem  to  be  in  the 
practice  of  joining  in  this  most  essential  ordinance,"  it  would  have 
bet  n  a  disappointment  to  us  had  he  quitted  the  subject  without 
strongly  enforcing  it  upon  his  clerical  brethren  as  culling  loudly 
upon  thera  for  instruction,  for  admonition,  for  remonstrance,  for 
exhortation,  for  advice  :  this  he  does  in  a  few  but  pointed  ob- 
servat'ons,  and  then  closes,  if  not  an  eloquent,  yet,  as  we  set  out 
with  remarking,  a  v»^ry  useful  address,  with  this  recapitulation  and 
re-enforcement  of  the  points  brought  under  discussion. 

"  Let  not  an  wnxmrthy  avarice  dilapidate,  nor  a  corrupt  taste 
transform,  her  temples;  let  not  an  mirvilling  or  forced  submission 
condemn  her  laws,  nor  a  misplaced  criticism  vitiate  her  liturgies  ;  let 
not  a  spurious  liberality  warp  her  creeds,  nor  an  opprobrious  contempt 
endanger  her  charity.  There  is  no  vacillation  in  truths — it  is 
*'  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever." 


Art.  XI.     Poetical  TLffnsions;  comprising  Poems^  Ballads, 
and  Songs.     By  C.  Feist.     Crown  8vo.     pp.  80. 

i>lR.  C.  Feist  is  one  of  the  most  pert  and  self-sufficient  young 
gentlemen  with  whom  it  has  been  our  chance  to  meet,  in  the 
course  of  our  critical  labours.     From  his  preface,  it  appears 
that  he  has  been  a  lawyer's  clerks  or  something  of  the  kind,  and 
his  volume,  which  he  states  to  be  his  "  pet,"  proves  that,  if  he 
was  not  "  foredoomed  a  father's  soul  to  cross,"  he  was  certainly 
foredoomed  "  to  pen  a  stanza  when  he  should  engross."     Such, 
however,  is,  of  course,  not  his  own  opinion.     "  I  should  not," 
says  he,  "  have  avowed  myself  the  author  of  the  following  poems, 
was  1  not  prepared  to  meet  and  a.iswer  every  objection  that  can 
possibly  be  urged  agamst  them."     In  this  modest  strain  he  goes 
on  for  some  time,  and  convinces  us  that  he  has  been  long  enough 
connected  with  the  profession  of  the  law,  to  imbibe  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  impudence  of  its  pnjfess  rs.     The  manner  in  which, 
by  anticipation,   he  defends   himself  from  critical   censure,  is 
delightful.     If,  says  he,  I  published  at  eighteen,  Moore  and 
Hunt  did  the  same  ;  if  I  quit  law  for  the  Muses,  Scoit,  Moore 
and  many  others  did  the  saint' ;  if  I  write  pastoral,  Cunningham, 
Shenstone  and  Hamilton  did  tl»e  same  i  if  some  of  my  poems 
*^  present  the  readers  w  ith  every  species  of  bad  composition," 
Dean  Swift's  first  production  did  the  same ;  and  if  1  have  been 
guilty  of  **  errors  against  prosody,"  I  can  plead  that  "  lialf  a 
hundre'i  poets  more  eminent  than  I  can  ever  hope  to  be,"  have 
beea  the  same,  and  even  in  a  worse  degree,     it  is  impossible 
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wjt  to  admire  the  exquisite  logic  of  this  Men  of  genius  have 
♦lone  certain  things ;  ajid,  therelbre,  dunces  may  do  the  same. 
IMr.  Feist  shoiild  have  remembered,  that  the  ass  was  cudgelled, 
for  attempting  to  play  the  tricks  of  the  spaniel.  So  confident, 
however,  is  he  of  his  powers,  that  he  declares,  "  should  the  critic 
feel  inclined  to  continue  his  strictures,  he  will  fuid  me  furnished 
with  answers  to  them,  be  they  what  they  may."  For  our  paits 
we  shtill  content  ourselves  with  one  observation  on  his  verses, 
which  i.'?,  that  they  are  absolutely  among  the  very  worst  which  we 
have  ever  seen.  Wljat  answer  he  will  make  to  this,  we  know 
not,  and,  in  truth,  we  have  little  curiosity  to  know.  We  would 
give  him  some  advice,  were  he  not  obviously  a  subject  on  whom 
it  would  be  thrown  away  ;  and  we  must  confess  that  we  feel  no 
pleasuie  in  perforfning  the  thankless  office  of  throwing  pearls 
before  swine. 


Art.  XII.  Love  and  Ho?ror ;  an  Imitatmi  of  the  Present^ 
and  a  Model  for  all  Frti.re  Romances,  hy  Ircastrensis. 
12mo.     pp.  2J9.     Stockclale.      1815. 

1  HE  author  of  this  bagatelle  has  had  wisdom  enough  to  dis- 
cover, that  the  mock  heroic  will  not  bear  to  be  prolonged  to 
the  extent  of  a  modern  novel.  As  a  professed  burlesque  upon 
productions  vi  this  description,  it  has  all  the  distortion  of  carica- 
ture, and  contains  a  sufficient  qtiantity  of  improbable  incidents 
and  extravagant  sentiment.  A  secret  spring  and  trap  door  are 
ever  at  hand,  to  extricate  the  hero  and  heroine,  or  involve  the 
adventurers  in  greater  j)erplexity  :  bv  the  help  of  this  convenient 
machii;3,  and  other  licences  of  rhe  romance,  the  author,  with 
infinite  opedition,  Cfuitrives  to  drown  and  hang  his  hero,  to 
casS  him  iuio  a  furnace  of  molten  glass,  and  have  him  fished  up 
as  a  mermaid,  and  presented  in  a  turtle-tub  to  Buonaparte. 

V/hethe;-  »he  author  has  carried  his  imitation  of  the  epic  plan 
farther,  and  h.as  interwoven  an  allegory  with  his  fable ;  or  has 
jnerely  undertaken  to  burlesque  that  part  of  the  economy  of 
I  erolc  compositions,  we  leave  to  profounder  wits  to  determine. 
To  assist  those  who  may  think  "  two  grains  of  wheat  in  a  bushel 
of  chafif  worth  ihe  trouble  of  seeking,"  we  shall  observe,  that  the 
insurrection  of  the  Spanish  patriots,  on  which  M.  Rocca  has 
written  so  much,  is  ascribed  to  the  influence  and  eloquence  of 
our  author's  hero.  A  few  passages  now  strung  together  will 
enable  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  relative  to  the 
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latent  sense  which  the  author  may  have  veiled  under  the  literal  in- 
cidents of  his  fable. 

"  The  whole  conduct  of  the  war  in  tlie  peninsula,  with  all  its 
hrilliant  detail  of  events,  has  been  ascribed  to  the  present  ministry, 
without  the  least  mention  being  made  of  Thomas.  Those  who  are 
sceptical  about  the  existence  of  Thomas  must  give  them  the  whole 
undivided  praise  ;  but  they  should  first,  by  a  careful  perusal  of  all 
the  registers  in  the  kingdom,  prove  his  nonentity,  i^t  all  events 
the  warmest  thanks  of  the  nation  are  due  somewhere."     P.  14.7. 

The  following  description^  with  the  Initials  of  the  name  of 
that  well  known  and  unfortunate  person,  to  whom  it  alludes,  will 
at  least  identify  the  party  with  whom  the  hero  is,  in  some  mea- 
sure, politically  connected,  t:  exhibits  him  at  sea,  in  the  event- 
ful crisis,  when  wafted  on  a  hen-coop,  he  is  relieved  by  an  ap- 
proaciiing  vessel. 

"  In  the  mean  time  a  vessel,  of  the  most  curious  form  and  con- 
struction that  ever  was  made,  appeared  in  sight ;  the  form  was 
that  of  a  club,  the  sails  were  in  the  shape  of  a  club,  the  mast  was  i\ 
club,  in  fact  the  whole  affair  was  a  floating  club.  It  appears  that 
£ome  thirty  or  forty  duives,  marquisses,  and  earls  had  clubbed  toge- 
ther to  furnish  tiiis  vessel,  in  which  they  might  enjoy  each  others' 
society  without  interruption,  and  might  float  after  fine  weather  to 
every  portion  of  the  globe.  Their  idea  was  singular,  but  their 
conversation  was  so  sprightly,  so  elegant,  so  thoroughly  club,  that 
Mr.  S — W — ,  himself,  could  he  have  entered  the  vessel,  would  have 
been  delighted.  Noblest  and  best  of  men !  into  whatever  part  of 
the  globe  the  harsh  fates  shall  throw  the  author  of  this  immortal 
work,  it  will  be  his  highest  consolation  to  have  seen  and  conversed 
with  thee."     P.  149. 

We  obtain  a  little  finther  insight  into  this  mysterious  cha- 
racter, in  the  following  passage,  in  which  the  hero  is  described 
in  the  sanie  awkward  dilemma. 

"  He  immediately  swam  forward,  seized  the  hen-coop,  and 
again  seated  himself  on  that  vehicle.  He  was  how  totally  at  a  loss 
for  occupation.  *  I  now,'  said  he,  *  feel  quite  alone ;  my  tobacco 
and  pipe  are  as  if  they  had  never  been.'  In  this  distress,  he  smote 
himself  with  his  fist  on  every  part  of  his  body  ;  at  last  his  knuckles 
hit  against  some  books,  in  the  pocket  of  his  vestments.  To  his 
great  joy,  he  found  a  Spanish  grammar,  a  dictionary,  and  a  volume 
qf  Lopez  de  Vega.  Thomas  applied  himself  with  so  much  intense- 
ness  to  his  books,  that  in  three  hours  he  was  a  perfect  master  of  the 
language,  and  could  speak  it  with  the  fluency  'of  a  native.  Thig 
anecdote  places  the  character  of  Thomas  in  the  highest  rank  of  ge- 
nius.    It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel."    P.  163. 

But  enough  of  this  trifling. 

Art. 
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Art.  XIII.  An  Extract  from,  a  Journal,  kept  on  Board 
H.  M.  S.  Bcikroplwn,  Captain  F.  L.  Maitland,  from  Sa~ 
turdaif  JuUf  1.5,  1816,  to  Monday,  August  1,  1815,-  being 
the  Period  during  which  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  on  Board 
that  Ship.  By  Lieutenant  John  Bozcerbank,  R.  iV.  (tate  of 
the  Be/Ierophon. )  To  which  is  added,  an  Appendix  of  Olficiai 
and  other  Documen/s.     8vo.  pp.  76. 

i*  LKTCHER,  or  more  probably  Shirley,  in  his  comedy  of  th® 
Coronation,  makes  Seleucus  say 


Men  have  risen 


From  a  more  cheap  nobility  to  empiix;s. 

From  dark  originals,  and  sordid  blood; 

Nay,  some  that  bad  no  fathers,  sons  o'  th'  earth. 

And  flying  people,  have  aspir'd  to  kingdoms, 

Made  nations  tremble,  nay,  have  practic'd  frowns 

To  awe  the  world 

Tbe?e  lines  are  not  inapplicable  to  the  fallen  Napoleon., 
Happily  for  mankind,  however,  his  frowns  will  no  longer  awe 
the  world.  His  red  and  terrific  star  is  set  in  ivtter  dnrkness. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  natural  to  wish  to  know  how  he  i)€a!s  himself 
after  bis  fail.  Ibis  pamphlet  will  fuinisb  some  portion  of  the 
desired  information.  It  contains,  sa\s  the  author,  "  a  plain  un- 
varnished narrative  of  occurrences  (as  far  as  they  came  under 
my  observation)  during  the  time  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  on 
board  the  Bellerophon."  It  bears  in  itself  evident  marks  of 
authenticity,  Ihe  anecdotes  which  it  relates  are  curious,  and 
some  of  them  are  highly  characteristic.  Many  of  them  have 
been  copied  by  the  daily  papers,  and,  therefore,  we  will  not 
injure  the  sale  of  Lieutenant  Bowerbank's  book,  by  extracting 
any  of  those  which  have  been  left  untouched.  He  seems  to 
have  no  fears  except  of  Reviewers,  of  whom  he  certainly  has  a 
formidable  idea.  But  his  fears  with  respect  to  them  are  ground- 
less, as  he  has  not  committed  any  such  literary  faults  as  would 
justify  them  in  *'  cutting  up  the  poor  sailor." 


Art.  XIV.  Speech  of  Mr.  Phillips,  delivered  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  Dublin,  in  the  Case  of  Guthrie  v.  Sleme. 
24  pp.     Faulkner. 

IRELAND  has  of  late  years  abomided  with  men  of  disfein- 
gui*hcd  eloquence  in  the  senate,  the  pulpit,  and  at  the  barj 
indeed  a  natural  vein  of  florid  but  captivating  elorfuence  is  the 

general 
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general  character  of  the  Irish.  Their  ardent  and  enthusiastic 
tempers  are  infused  into  their  conipositiois,  and  in  extem- 
pore aridressts  they  are  peculiarly  happy.  JMore  brilhant  than 
sohd,  they  hurry  their  hearers  on,  withont  permitting  them  to 
enquire  into  the  strength  of  their  arguments,  or  question  the 
truth  of  their  assertions.  In  depth  and  argumentative  reasoning, 
the  speeciies  of  the  Irish  are  greatly  deticient:  then- eUiqnence 
is  admnably  adapted  for  the  moment,  but  will  rarely  bear  calm 
perusal  in  the  closet. 

The  speech  before  us  will,  we  think,  serve  as  an  ilh^stration  of 
the  foregoing  remarks  :  it  has  been  much  celebrated  of  lace,  and 
i^  displays  indeed  a  brilliant  specimen  of  Irish  eloquence..  It 
was  lieliveied  upon  one  of  those  melancholy  occasions  which^ 
hap,'ily  for  Ireland,  appear  to  be  of  rarer  occurrence  tb;  re  than 
at  hume.  The  plaintiff  was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  pleader, 
whose  happiness  had  been  destroyed  by  one  of  those  *'  vain  and 
vapid  coxcombs,  whose  vices  tinge  the  frivolity  of  their  follies 
with  soniclhing  of  a  more  odious  character  than  ridicule."  We 
proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  extracts,  which  will 
enable  them  to  judge  whether  we  have  been  justified  in  the  praise 
we  have  bestowed  ;  and  the  following  description  of  marriage  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  finest  parts  in  the  whole. 

"  But  of  all  the  ties  that  bound,  of  all  the  bounties  that  blessed 
her,  Ireland  most  obeyed,  most  loved,  most  reverenced,  the  nuptial 
contract.  She  saw  it  the  gift  of  heaven,  the  charm  of  earth,  the  j.oy 
of  the  present,  the  promise  of  the  future,  the  innocence  of  enjoy- 
ment, the  chastity  ot  passion,  the  sacrament  of  love :  the  slender 
curtain  that  shades  the  sanctunry  of  her  marriage  bed,  has  in  its 
purity  the  splendour  of  the  mountain  snow,  and  for  its  protection 
the  texture  of  the  mountain  adamant." 

In  a  beautiful  and  pathetic  strain,  he  describes  the  mutual 
happiness  subsi^^ting  between  the  plaintiff  and  his  wife  until  the 
appearance  of  the  defendant,  who 

"  with  the  serpent's  wiles  and  the  serpent's  wickedness,  stole 
into  the  Eden  of  domestic  life ;  poisoning  all  that  was  pure,  pol- 
luting all  that  was  lovely,  defying  God,  destroying  man,  a  dsemou 
in  the  disguise  of  virtue,  a  herald  of  hell  in  the  paradise  of 
innocence." 

The  defendant  bad  avowed  that  ambition  prompted  him  to 
his  infamous  purpose,  which  calls  forth  from  Mr.  Phillips  the 
following  brilliant  description. 

"  I  had  heard,  indeed,  that  ambition  was  a  vice,— but  then  a  vice 

80  equivocal  it  verged  on  virtue ;  that  it  was  the  aspiration  of  a  spitit, 

iometimes  perhaps  appalling,  always  magnificent ;  that  though  its 

f        ■  grasp 
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grasp  might  be  fate,  and  its  flight  might  be  famine,  still  it  repose(3  an 
earth's  pinnacle,  and  played  in  heaven's  lightnings;  that  though  it 
might  fall  in  ruins,  it  arose  in  fire,  and  was  withal  so  splendid,  that 
even  the  horrors  of  that  fall  became  immerged  and  mitigated  in  the 
beauties  of  that  aberration  !  But  here  is  an  ambition — base,  and 
barbarous,  and  illegitimate :  with  all  the  grossness  of  the  vice,  with 
none  of  the  grandeur  of  the  virtue  ;  a  mea  i,  muffled,  dastard  incen- 
diary, who  in  the  sil  3nce  of  sleep,  and  in  the  shades  of  midnight, 
steals  his  Ephesian  torch  into  the  fane,  which  it  was  virtue  to  adore, 
and  worse  than  sacrilege  to  have  violated.'* 


Art.  XV.  French  Delectus,  consisting  of  a  Varieti/  of  Short 
Sentences,  Historical  Anecdotes,  &;c.  By  James  Foley,  of  the 
Univcisity  of  Paris.     J-^w  and  Whittaker.     1815. 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  France  and  Great  Bri- 
tain, which  is  about  to  take  place,  renders  the  acquisition  of  the 
French  language  highly  necessary.  As  an  elementary  book,  and 
an  easy  introduction  to  the  French  language,  Mr.  Foley's  French 
Delectus  has  a  claim  to  public  notice.  The  following  sentiment 
with  which  the  author  closes  his  preface,  is  excellent. 

*'  The  cause  of  instruction  should  never  be  separated  from  that 
of  morality:  those  who  deviate  from  this  principle  in  the  education 
of  youth,  whatever  merit  they  may  appear  to  possess,  are  not  enti- 
tled to  the  esteem  or  approbation  of  the  public." 


Art.  XVI.  A  Key  to  Gregory's  Arithmetic,  adapted  to  the 
First  and  to  a  prtpared  Second  Edition.  To  which  is  affixed 
a  Coinpendium  of  Logarithmic  Arithmetic.  By  the  Author 
of  the  Arithmetic,    as.    12mo.    pp.  128.   Longman  and  Co, 

fsu. 

It  has  become  fashionable  of  late  to  publish  books  on  certain 
subjects  wrapped  up  in  a  deal  of  obscurity  which  renders  another 
volume  indispensable,  under  the  name  of  A  Key.  How  far  such  a 
mode  of  disseminating  knowledge  is  expedient,  we  will  not  deter- 
mine. Mr.  Gregory  has  exercised  a  great  deal  of  labour  in  this 
work,  as  also  in  his  arithmetic,  which  is  upon  a  new  system.  We 
think  Mr.  Gregory  has  been  peculiarly  happy  in  his  explanations 
of  the  nature  and  use  of  logarithms ;  and  this  work  reflects  credit 
on  the  abilities  of  the  Master  of  the  Free  Grammar  School  of 
Repton» 

Art. 
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Art.  XVII.     The  Principal  Events  in  the  Life  of  Moses,  &fc. 
By  Henry  Lacey.      l6mo.     Daiton.     1815. 

55ACRED  Biography  is  a  copious  source  of  pleasing  instruc- 
tion to  persons  of  all  ages,  classes,  and  conditions  ;  but  is  espe- 
cially calculated  to  form  the  lives  and  direct  the  conduct  of  the 
young. 

Moses,  the  great  legislator  of  the  chosen  people  of  God,  and 
the  inspired  writer  of  the  Pentateuch,  from  the  momentous  events 
of  his  life  is  a  character,  which,  if  well  delineated,  must  have  a 
striking  and  impressive  effect.  Moses  was  his  own  biographer; 
we  approve  therefore  the  idea  which  the  author  of  the  present 
work  has  adopted,  of  drawing  from  the  inspired  writings  of  the 
great  Hebrew  Lawgiver  a  well  arranged  narrative  of  his  life. 
Such  a  work  is  peculiarly  serviceable,  to  preserve  the  rising  ge- 
neration from  the  poison  of  Infidelity  diffused  through  various 
channels,  and  in  which  both  the  divine  legation,  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  Moses  as  an  author,  are  called  in  question. 

Mr.  Lacey  has  adopted  a  pleasing  and  familiar  style ;  and  his 
observations  are  of  a  practical  nature,  well  calculated  for  general 
edification.  But  we  cannot  forbear  censuring  an  opinion,  whicli 
we  conceive  of  a  dangerous  nature  in  Christian  theology-  Speak- 
ing of  the  children  of  Israel  gathering  manna  in  the  wilderness, 
the  author  thus  expresses  himself. 

"  Without  speculating  on  the  mode  in  which  the  manna  came 
down,  tlic  Israehtes  had  but  one  enquiry  to  make;  *  Whether  the  pro- 
vision was  suited  to  their  wants  ?'  Thus  should  we  be  comparatively 
unconcerned  about  the  mode  of  dispensing  the  ordinances  of  Christ: 
anxious  only  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  our  hearts  by  faith,  and  that 
we  may  live  for  ever  through  Him."     P.  45. 

This  savours  too  much  of  the  fanatical  spirit  of  the  times, 
which  is  setting  at  nought  all  the  divine  appointments.  With  the 
above  exception,  Mr.  Lacey's  Life  of  Moses  is  a  plea-^ing  and 
useful  work. 
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DIVINITY. 

A  Letter  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kenl,  in  Heference  to  the  Attenlios 
lie  bas  lately  paid  to  some  of  the  Religious  Classes  of  the  Cotninunity.     6d. 

Perfect  religious  Liberty  the  Right  of  every  Human  Being ;  and  Persecution 
for  Conscience  Sake  (he  most  atrocious  of  Crimes ;  proved  in  a  Sernioii,  prfachcd 
December  lOtli,  at  Hemel  Hempstead,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  persecuted  Pioleslants 
in  France.     By  John  Liddon.     Is. 

Strictures  on  Hares's  Letters  to  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Etlielston,  and  on  the  Metho- 
distic  Schism.     Addressed  to  the  Members  of  that  Sect.     2s.  6d. 

Baptism  a  Seal  of  the  Christian,  or  Remarks  on  the  former  of  "  Two  Tracts, 
intended  to  convey  correct  Notions  of  Regeneration  and  Conversion,  according  to 
the  Sense  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  Richard 
Mant,  A.M.  Chaplain  to  his  Crace  the  Archbishop  of  Cantcrbmj,  &c."  hj 
Iheiaae  T.  JSiddulph,  A.M.  Miui»ter  of  St.  Jawe<'«,  Bristol,  {vc.  &£.    as. 
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The  Challenge  vuidicatct!  ;  oi,  the  Utruui  Horum  Mode  of  Bapfism,'  adoptefl 
Ly  Unitarians,  shewn  to  be  at  Vanance  with  the  original  Commission  of  Christ, 
«rid  the  ij'.horm  Usage  of  liis  Apostles.     4d. 

The  fatal  EiFects  of  Religions  Intolerance.  A  Sermon  prcaclied  at  Gateacre'i 
Chapel,  on  Sunday,  December  17..  1815,  in  Recommendation  of  a  Subscription 
for  the  Relief  of  llie  persecuted  Proles'iants  of  France,  and  published  for  their  Be. 
nefit.      by  the  Rev.  W,  Sjiepberd,     Is.  6d. 

Two  Sermons,  preached  in  the  Old  and  New  Churches  at  Wolvprliarapton,  om 
Sunday,  Decemhtr  10,  1815.  preparatory  to  the  Establishmcnl  of  a  Bible  Institu- 
tion. By  the  Rev.  EdwarU  Cooper,  Rector  of  Hamstall  Redware,  and  of  Yoxall, 
in  the  County  of  Stufford,  &c.     2s. 

Iram:  nuel ;  a  Letter  on  Isaiah  vii.  14.  and  other  Subjects  relative  to  the  Clia- 
racter  of  the  Messiah,  in  Answer  to  the  Strictures  of  a  modern  Jew.  By  the  Re?. 
Edward  Davies,  Author  of  Sermons  on  Church  Union,  &c.     7s. 

A  Sernx  11,  preached  September  21,  1815,  at  a  Visitation  held  by  his  Grace  the. 
Archbishrjp  of  Armagh,  Primate  of  all  Ireland.  By  the  lion  and  Rev.  Charles 
Kno.x,  Atchdeaoou  of  Armagh.     2s,  6d. 

The  Veracity  of  the  Evangelists  demonstrated,  by  a  comparative  View  of  their 
Histories.     By  the  Rev.  Robert  Nares,  A.M.  F.ll.S.  &;c.     8s. 

Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Thistlethwaite,  M.A.  Minister  of  St.  George's  Ciiurch, 
Bolton.     8vo.     8s. 

Justification  by  Faith  without  Works ;  or,  St.  Paul  and  St.-  James  reconciled- 
A  Sermon  preached  at  'i'hirsk,  June  21,  1815,  at  the  Visitation  of  tlie  Right 
Worshipful  Charles  Baillip,  A.M.  Archdeacon  of  Cleveland.  By  the  Rev.  T. 
Young,  A.M.  Rector  of  Gilling  ;  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College>  Cac- 
bridge.     2s. 

HISTORY. 

Practical  Geography  ;  in  a  Series  of  Exercises,  illustrative  of  the  Geography  c-f 
all  the  Countries  in  the  civilized  World  ;  with  twenty-live  outline  Maps,  and  a 
copious  Appendix  of  the  chief  Places.  By  Miss  Cleobur^',  of  Nottingham.  4lOk 
41.  t.5s. 

BlOCnAPHY. 

The  Life  and  Reign -of  James  II.  King  of  England,  &c.  collected  out  of 
Memoirs  written  by  his  own  Hand,  together  with  the  King's  Advice  to  his  Son, 
and  his  IVIajcsly's  Will.  Published  from  the  original  Stuart  Manuscripts  i«. 
Carlton  House.  "  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Clarke,  LL.B.  F.R.S.  Historiographer  to  the 
King,  Chaplain  to  the  Household,  and  Librarian  to  the  Prince  Regent.  2  vols, 
*to.     61.  (is. 

The  Life  of  the  Right  Rev.  Father  in  God,  J-jrcmy  Taylor,  D.D.  Chaplain  in,' 
Ordinary  to  King  Cliarh-s  I.  and  Lord  Eishop  of  Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore. 
By  tlie  Rev  11.  K.  Bonney,  M.A.  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  Prebendary  of 
Lincoln,  &c,  &c.     8vo.     \ts. 

LAW. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Scotland  respecting  Tithes,  and  the  Stipends  of  the 
Parochial  Clergy  ;  with  an  Appendix,  containing  various  illustrative  Documents^ 
not  bfclbre  published.     3  vols.     8vo,     21.2s.  

POLITieS. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Right  and  Duty  of  compelling  Spain  to  relinquish  her 
lave  Trade  in  Northern  America.     8vo.     3s. 

Letters  on  Public-house  Licensing  ;  shewing  the  Errors  of  the  present  System, 
originally  printed  in  the  Times  Newspaper,  with  a  Proposal  for  their  Cure.  Bj 
a  Magistrate  for  Middlesex.     2s. 

The  Happiness  of  Slates  ;  or,  an  Inquiry  concerjiing  Population,  the  Modes  of 
subsisting  and  employing  it,  and  the  Etl'ects  of  all  on  Human  Happiness.  Bj 
S.  Gray.  Esq.     4to.     ll.  lis.  6d. 

Observations  on  the  Laws  relating  to  private  Lunatic  Asylums,  and  particularly 
on  the  Bill  for  their  Alteration,  which  passed  tlie  House  of  Commons  in  1814. 
3s.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  William  Wilberforce,  Esq.  M.P.  on  the  Subject  of  Impressment, 
calling  on  him  and  the  Philanthropists  of  this  Country,  to  prove  those  Feelings  of 
Sensibility  tliey  expressed  in  Uie  Cause  of  Jiuraiiuity  of  the  Negro  Slavery,   by 
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acting   with  the  same  Ardour  aad  Zeal  in  the  Cause  of  British  Seamen.     By 
TJiomas  Urqnhavl.     is. 

Observations  on  Banks  for  Savings.     By  the  Right  Hoa.  George  Rose.     2s. 

POETRY. 

Padilla;  a  Tale  of  Palestine.     By  J  Zaafe,  Esq. 

Tlie  Days  of  Harold  ;  a  IMetrical  Tale.     By  J.  B.  Rogers.     8to.     12s. 

The  Wanderer  in  Norway.  By  Thomas  Brown,  Professor  of  Moral  Pliilosophy 
In  the  University  of  Edinburgh.     8vo,     7s. 

Prescience;  or,  the  Secrets  of  Divination.  By  Edward  Smedley,  jun.  8vo. 
73.  .6d. 

Ocean,  Ptella,  and  other  Poems.  By  Joha  Mackenzie,  D.D.  Minister  of  Port 
Patrick.     8vo.     6s. 

The  Veils,  or  the  Triumph  of  Constancy ;  in  Six  Books.  By  Miss  Parden* 
Svo.     10s.  6d. 

NOVELS. 

The  Prince  ;  or,  the  Royal  Libertines.     3  vols.     12mo.     I5s. 

Chronicles  of  an  illustrious  House  ;  or,  the  Peer,  tlie  Lawyer,  and  the  Hunch* 
back.     By  Anne,  of  Swiiiisea.     5  vols.     11.  7s.  Gd. 

LoT>e,  Rashness,  and  Revenge  ;  or.  Tales  of  Three  Passions.  By  Rippin  Porter, 
Esq.     2  vols.     12rao.     lOs,  6d. 

MISCELLAKIES. 

The  Taylor's  Assistant;  containiiii;  an  Analysis  of  the  Art  of  cutting  to  fit  the 
Human  borra  wiih  Ease  and  f^legmce,  upon  true  scieutiiic  Piinciplcs.  Illus. 
trated  with  twelve  engraved  Plates  and  Tables,  calculated  for  every  practical 
Purpose.     By  Cook  and  Golciing.     5s.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  on  the  Subject  of  an  Article 
in  No.  50,  of  thai  Journal,  on  "  The  Remiins  of  John  'Iweddel."  By  the  Eari 
of  Elgin.     2s. 

The  Danger  of  premature  Interment,  proved  trom  many  remarkable  Instance* 
of  People  who  have  recovered  after  beiug  laid  uut  f-r  Dead,  &;c.  Bv.loiepU 
Taylor.     4s.  6d. 

An  Account  of  the  first  Edinburgh  Musical  Festival,  held  bettveen  the  .30th  of 
October,  and  5th  of  November,  ltfl5.  To  '.vhich  is  added,  an  Essay,  confining 
some  ge.K-rul  Obscrvat.ons  on  Music.     By  George  Farquhar  Granam,  Esq.     7s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Mainlacture  of  Yeast,  from  !Malt  and  Hops,  without  the 
AddilionofChcmiciil  Acids.      Hy  W.  H    Bluke,  Baker.     3s. 

A  popular  -Account  ot  St.  Paul's  ''athedral,  iiicmdiiig  the  Explanations  of  the 
Monumeiitai  Designs,  by  liit  respective  Artists,  and  other  interesting  I'articiilars, 
compressed  in  a  portable  Form,  tor  the  Convenience  of  Strangers  visiting  the 
Cathedral,  and  embeilishwd  with  a  currcct  Jrouud  Plan.     Is. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

WORltS    IN    THE    PRESS. 

An  Historical  and  Dncriptivt  Account  of  the  Inquisition,  as 
it  has  subsisled  m  diffVient  C«>untiies;  abridged  from  the  elabo- 
rate VVoik  of  Philip  Ltindorch,  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Am- 
sterdam ;  and  cont  iiued  by  lixtracts  from  subsequent  Writers, 
PoUtical  [\ttlfxi.>ns  on  it's  Revivai  in  Spain,  and  an  Historical 
Survey  of  the  Cluistian  Church  from  the  curliest  Ages;    in  one 

volume,  octavo,  with  Engravings, 

Italian 
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Italian  PhraseoJogi/,  intended  to  serve  as  a  Companion  to  alt 
Grammars.  It  will  contain  a  Collection  of  the  most  useful 
Pbra'=!es,  with  their  various  Constructions,  explained  by  a  new 
i\let!iod,  by  Mr.  Sanfeigne/lo. 

A  Narrativz  of  a  Ten  Year\  Residence  at  the  Court  ofTri' 
poli ;  from  tiie  original  Correspondence,  in  the  Possession  of  the 
Family  of  the  lu'.3  Richard  Tulli/,  Esq.  the  British  Consul ; 
comprising  Authentic  Memoirs  and  Anecdotes  of  the  reigning 
Bashaw,  his  Family,  and  various  Persons  of  Distinction ;  an 
Account  of  the  domestic  Manners  of  the  Moors,  Arabians,  and 
Turks,  &c  &c.     In  a  quarto  volurae. 

Amusements  in  Solitude;  or  the  Influence  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  tlie  liberal  Arts  on  the  Conduct  and  Happiness  of  Pri- 
vate Life,  by  the  Author  of  the  Phihsophi/  of  Nature. 

An  Essay  on  the  distinct  Provinces  of  Reason  and  Failh,  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  I.  Lyon,  B.  A.  being  the  Cambridge  Hutsian 
Prize  Essaxjfor  1815. 

Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Institutions  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Religion,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Fletcher,  M.  A.  in  an  oc- 
tavo volume. 

A  Translation  of  M.  de  Pratt's  Work,  entitled.  The  Congress 
of  Vienna. 

Modern  Judaism,  or  a  brief  Account  of  the  Opinions,  Tradi- 
tions, Rites  and  Ceremonies  maintained  and  practised  by  the 
Jews  in  modern  Times,  by  Mr.  Allen. 

A  Treatise  on  Grei/hounds  ;  with  Observations  on  the  Treat- 
ment and  Disorders  ofthem. 

Sketches  in  Flanders  and  Holland ;  in  a  Series  of  Letters  ta 
a  Friend,  comprising  an  Account  of  a  Tour  through  the  Lore) 
Countries,  immediately  subsequent  to  the  Battle  of  fVaterloo, 
and  illustrated  by  Thirty-six  Plates  etched  by  the  Author,  and 
aqua-tinted  by  eminent  Engravers,  in  one  volume  quarto. 

A  liistorij  of  the  Kingdom  of  Haytover,  and  of  the  Family  of 
Brunsxcick;  in  a  large  quarto  volume^  embelhshed  with  a  Map, 
and  many  Engravings. 

Historical,  Military,  and  Naval  Anecdotes  of  personal  Va^ 
Jour  and  Bravery,  and  particularly  Incidents  which  occurred  to 
Great  Britain  and  her  Allies  in  the  last  long  contested  War, 
terminating  in  the  glorious  peace  of  1814.  The  size  of  this 
work  will  be  an  elephant  quarto,  and  will  be  published  in  Num- 
bers, each  embellished  with  four  Plates,  from  Drawings  by  the 
first  Artists. 

A  School  Edition  of  Juvenal,  with  English  Notes,  (the  ob- 
jectionable Passages  omitted)  by  the  Rev.  fV.  Wilson,  M.  A-  •( 
St,  Bees'  School. 
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Art.  I.  ilight  Sermons  preached  before  the  Universitt/  of 
Oxford,  toi^ether  wilh  a  Sermon  delivered  at  an  Ordination, 
holden  at  Christ-Chiirch,  hij  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  on  Tri- 
idtij  Sundai/,  in  the  Year  1810,  bj/  Edward  Garrard  Marsh. 
t>p.  €25.     Oxford.     Rivingtons.     1814. 

rSf  OTHING  can  be  more  important  to  the  preservation  of  true 
religion  among  us,  than  the  system  of  divinity  which  is  taught  in 
our  two  universities.  In  these  venerable  seats  of  learning,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  men  who  are  destined  for  the  ministry  of 
the  Cluirch  of  England  imbibe  their  principles  and  settle  their 
religiousrfaith.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  national  concern,  that 
the  greatest  attention  should  be  paid  to  this  part  of  their  educa- 
tion, and  that  all  their  slUoies  should  be  made  subservient  to  thi« 
most  important  object.  Much  may  be  done  in  this  way  by  pro- 
fessors of  divinity  and  college  tutors  :  but  a  very  serious  part  of 
the  charge  devolves  upon  those,  who  are  selected  to  fill  the  uni- 
versity pulpits.  It  is  a  gfeat  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  ser- 
mons at  St.  Mary's  are  a  mere  matter  of  form,  and  that  the 
young  men  rarely  attend  them.  Both  at  Cambridge  and  at  Ox- 
ford the  select  preachers  are  attended  by  a  very  numerous,  and  a 
very  observant  congregation  :  what  they  say  is  duly  weighed  and 
Considered,  especially  by  the  younger  part  of  their  audience, 
who  in  most  cases  go  not  to  hear  only  but  to  be  taught.  Most  im- 
portant, therefore,  it  is,  that  the  select  preachers  before  our 
universities  should  be  chosen  out  of  those  whose  learning  is  most 
Extensive,  whose  zeal  is  most  affectionate,  whose  theology  is 
most  sound.  Should  those  to  whom  the  choice  is  iotrustedj, 
either  from  indolence,  perversity,  or  caprice,  so  neglect  their 
duty,  as  to  appoint  any,  whose  doctrines  are  well  known  to  be 
in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  our  Church,  and  in  whose  mmds 
fanaticism  supplies  the  place  of  piety,  and  conceited  ignorance 
that  of  learning,  then  should  we  consider  the  university,  be  it 
xvhich  it  niay,  as  disgraced. 
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Impressed  with  these  sentiments,  we  turn  to  a  volume  of  um^ 

versity  sermons  with  peculiar  interest  and  attention.     Here,  at 

least,  we  expect,  that  our  critical  labours  will  be  amply  repaid 

by  good  writing,  clear  argument,  and  sound   divinity.     We  will 

not  say  that  our  expectations  are  altogether  disappointed  in  the 

volume  before  us.     Its  subject  mattei'  is  various  ;  and  we  hav« 

examined  it  with  various  feelings  of  censure  and  approbation » 

We  proceed,  therefore,  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  brief  account 

of  each  discourse,  and  to  state  the  grounds  of  the  very  diftereut 

opinions  which  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  pass  upon  them. 

The  first  Sermon  in  the  volume  Mas  delivered  at  an  ordina- 
tion, holden  at  Christ  Church,  on  Trinity  Sunday,  IBiO.  It  is 
founded  on  our  Lord's  injunction  to  St.  Peter  to  "  feed  his- 
sheep."  Fram  this  appropriate  text,  the  preacher  enforces  the 
necessity  of  the  love  of  Christ,  as  the  only  legitimate  motive 
for  undertaking  the  duties  of  the  ministry.  Oii  this  point  Mr. 
JVIarsh's  sentiments  can  not  be  better  expressed  than  'i\\  his  own 
words. 

"  The  proper  question,  therefore,  for  every  candidate  who  ap- 
plies for  ordination,  to  put  to  his  own  bosom,  is — What  is  my  ob- 
ject in  coming  hither  ?  Am  I  seeking  my  own  profit,  or  the  profit 
of  many  that  they  may  be  saved  ?  Am  I  urged  by  the  love  of 
Christ,  or  of  myself,  of  godliness  or  of  gain  >  And  this  is  a  ques- 
tion which  every  one  must  determine  for  himself.  No  examiner 
can  settle  it.  He  may  investigate  the  claims  of  his  candidate9 
with  respect  to  scholarship  or  attainments.  He  may  ascertain  the 
grounds  of  their  faitli,  and  may  inquire  into  their  character  in  the 
world.  But  all  beyond  this  must  be  left  between  them  and  God. 
If  they  have  been  guilty  of  no  gross  offences  such  as  are  cogniz- 
able to  all  men,  the  human  examiner  can  not  penetrate  deeper.  It 
is  to  God  that  they  must  answer  this  question — <  lovest  thou  me 
more  than  these?' — and  it  will  be  well  for  them  if  they  can  answer 
it,  as  Peter  did, — '  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things,  thou  knowest  i 
that  I  love  thee.'  "     P.  10.  | 

,   In  the  subsequent  part  of  this  discourse,  the  preacher  reminds  i 
his  audience  that  the  proper  mode  of  displaying  their  love  of 
Christ,  is  by  attending  diligently  to  the  spiritual  interest  of  the  j 
flock  committed  to  their  charge.     He  enforces  upon  them  the 
duty  of  studying  the  Scriptures,  as  the  fountain  of  all  truth,  and 
of  preaching  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  without  reserve. 
He  then  briefly  touches  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  day,  (Trinity 
Sunday)  and  concludes  with  seasonable  admonition.     We  caul 
safely  recommend  this  discourse  to  our  readers'  attention.     It  is  i 
not  distinguished,  indeed,  by  any  peculiar  excellence  of  style,  op 
originality  of  thought :  but  it  is  sound,  scriptural,  and  unaffected.  I' 
It  expresses  the  .sentiments  of  a  Christian  iu  the  language  of  a. 
.scholar. 
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The  first  Sermon  prepared  for  the  university  pulpit,  is  upon 
the  operation  of  second  causes  ; — a  subject  highly  proper  to  be 
discussed  before  young  men,  who  are  combining  the  study  of 
phihjsophy  with  that  of  religion.  For  if  it  is  once  supposed 
that  the  system  of  nature  could  not  have  been  constituted  other- 
wise than  it  is,  the  foundation  of  infidelity  is  elFectualiy  laid  in  the 
mind.  About  twenty-five  years  ago,  a  French  philosopher  in  this 
country,  who  had  probably  been  trained  in  the  school  of  Vol- 
taire, pretended  to  demonstrate  that  the  law  of  gravitation  could 
not  possibly  operate  in  any  other  manner  than  it  does ;  from 
whence  he  would  have  inferred,  that  it  is  a  necessary  principle 
of  nature,  not  an  appointment  of  the  Creator.  The  mathema- 
tical arguments  on  which  this  doctrine  rested,  were  examined 
and  refuted  by  Bishop  Horsley,  and  Professor  Robison,  whose 
attention  had  naturally  been  roused  by  the  pernicious  tendency 
of  this  boasted  discovery.  The  Sermon  before  us  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  give  a  right  view  of  the  absolute  power  of  the  Deity  in 
the  constitution  of  the  universe.  It  justly  maintains  that  the  laws 
of  nature  were  established  by  the  arbitrary  decree  of  God,  not 
by  any  necessity  in  the  case.  The  only  connection  between  any 
cause  and  its  effect  is  the  will  of  God.  Nay,  further,  (as  Mr. 
M.  observes), 

"  The  effects  themselves  ivere  in  their  creation  prior  to  their 
present  causes" — "  for,  though  it  was  on  the  first  day  that  God 
said,  *  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light,'  it  was  not  till  the 
fourth,  that  he  made  those  two  great  lights,  which  have  continued 
ever  since  to  rule  the  day  and  the  night." 

He  then  contends  that  the  appointment  of  second  causes  does 
not  derogate  from  the  omnipotence  of  the  Deity,  that  it  is 
more  consistent  with  his  glory  and  mercy  than  an  immediate  ex- 
ercise of  his  power,  inasnuich  as  it  conduces  to  the  moral 
agency  of  man,  and  other  grand  designs  of  His  Providence. 
The  same  mode  of  operation  pervades  the  dispensation  of  grace, 
and  serves  to 

"  Explain  many  difficulties  attending  it,  in  which  men  act,  as 
second  causes,  in  the  hand  of  the  Great  Artificer:  for  the  ways  of 
God,  both  in  the  formation  and  reformation,  in  the  government 
and  redemption  of  the  world,  are  uniform,  analogous,  and  consist- 
ent. In  both  he  makes  use  of  means.  And  though  on  extraordi- 
nary occasions  he  has  sometimes  chosen  to  accomplish  his  objects 
without  them,  yet  this  manner  of  operation  through  the  interven- 
tion of  second  causes,  besides  being  more  beautiful,  tends  more  to 
the  glory  of  his  omnipotence  than  the  other.  Even  in  this  latter 
work  the  Almighty  has  no  need  of  subordinate  ministers;  and  yet 
here  also  the  employment  of  them  is  both  a  grace  ^id  a  glory  to  his 
blessed  scheme  of  salvation.''     P.  32. 
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This  exceHeiit  discourse  is  followed  by  one  on  mysteries,  tc? 
which  our  approbation  cannot  be  so  cordially  extended.  After 
a  few  preliminary  remarks  on  religious  mysteries  in  general,  Mr. 
M.  adverts  to  the  "  controversy  relating  to  the  divine  de- 
crees." This  he  represents  as  a  mystery  whicli  can  never  be 
cleared  up,  and  he  recommends  us  to  abstain  from  perplexing 
ourselves  with  the  question,  since  it  does  not  affect  tlie  essen- 
tials of  religion.     He  proceeds  : 

"  Many  who  have  agreed  upon  all  other  parts  ofour  common  re- 
ijf^ion,  have  differed,  and  agreed  to  differ,  upon  this.  Such  were 
notoriously  many  of  the  reformers  and  fathers  of  the  Church  of 
En"land ;  and  such  their  consciousness  of  the  innocence  of  this 
difference,  and  the  safety  of  this  union,  that  our  17th  article  has 
been  generally  confessed  to  be  formed  upon  principles,  which 
ought  not  to  exclude  any  from  the  Establishment,  who,  concurring 
upon  all  other  points,  differ  oiily  upon  a  question,  on  which,  those 
■wlio  framed  ity  v/ere  themselves  divided  in  opinion.  The  strenu- 
ousness  with  which  both  parties  have  laboured  to  prove  that  the 
article  is  on  their  side,  is  indeed,  to  impartial  judges,  a  sufficient 
proof  of  its  neutrality."     P.  56. 

We  are  aware  that  the  authority  of  Bishop  Burnet  may  b« 
alled'^ed  as  givino:  countenance  to  this  insinuation,  but  it  ought 
never  lo  be  forgotten  that  his  Exposition  of  the  Articles  was 
written  to  serve  tlie  purpose  of  the  comprehension  at  that  time 
projected,  a«id  that  it  was  considered  by  the  Lower  House  of 
Convocation  so  injurious  to  the  English  Reformation,  that  they 
presented  it  to  the  Upper  House  as  a  book  strongly  meriting  a 
pubhc  cfnsnre.  Dr.  Binks's  Prefatory  Examination  of  the 
Bishop's  Work  should  always  be  read  with  it  as  an  antidote  to 
the  loose  notions  respecting  Subscription  to  which  it  gives  cur- 
rency. We  should  not  then  so  frequently  have  to  regret 
the  utterance  of  the  insinuatioi  just  cited  from  our  author,  against 
which,  liowever,  whatever  may  be  the  authority  it  claims  for 
its  support,  our  formal  protest  must  be  recorded.  The  sense 
of  the  article  is  the  sense  of  those  who  compiled  it ;  and  we 
h  .ve  the  most  abundant  historical  proof  that  these  men  were  not 
Calvinists  : — that  they  took  especial  care  to  reject  Calviuistic 
doctrines  from  the  formularies  of  our  Chiu-ch :  and  that  they 
Mould  not  accept  She  proffered  assistance  of  Calvin  in  compil- 
ing the  articles,  although  they  freely  availed  themselves  of  the 
aid  of  other  learned  foreigners.  The  limits  of  a  Review  will  not 
permit  us  to  enter  into  the  proofs  of  our  assertions  ;  but  if  Mr. 
M.  or  any  of  our  readers,  would  wish  to  see  the  whole  mat- 
ter placed  in  the  clearest  light,  we  refer  tliem  to  an  incomparable 
tract  written  about  forty  years  ago  by  Dr.  Winchester,  and  re- 
printed in  the  Churchman's  Remembrancer.  Let  them  read  this 
with  an  impaitial  mind,  and  they  will  rise  fully  satisfied  that  ei>r 
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Reformers  were  no  Calvinists.  In  the  mean  time  we  will  pre- 
sent them  with  a  brief  explanatioji  of  the  17th  article;  and  this 
shall  be  done  in  the  masterly  language  of  Dr.  Waterland. 

**  The  article  of  Predestination,"  says  he,  "  has  been  vainly 
enough  urged  in  favour  of  the  Calvinisfic  tenets.  For  not  to  men- 
tion the  saving  clause  in  the  conclusion,  or  its  saying  nothino-  at 
ail  o^  Reprobation,  and  nothing  in  favour  o£  absolute  Predestination 
to  life,  there  seems  to  be  a  plain  distinction  (as  Plaifere  has  well 
observed)  in  the  article  itself  of  two  kinds  of  predestijiation,  one 
of  which  is  recommended  to  us,  the  other  condemned.  Predes- 
tination, rightly  and  piously  considered,  (i.  e.  considered  not 
irrespediveli/y  not  absohdely)  but  with  respect  to  faith  in  Christy 
faith  ivorkitig  by  love  and  persevering ;  such  a  predestination  is  a 
sweet  and  comfortable  doctrine.  But  tlie  sentence  of  Grod's  predes- 
tination, (it  is  not  here  said  in  Christ  as  before)  that  sentence 
simply  or  absoluteli/  considered  (as  curious  and  carnal  persons  are 
apt  to  consider  it)  is  a  most  dangerous  doimfall,  leading  either  to 
security  or  desperation,  as  having  no  respect  to  fore^eenjaith  and 
a  good  life,  nor  depending  upon  it,  but  antecedent  in  order  to  it. 
The  article  then  seems  to  speak  of  two  subjects ;  first  of  predesti- 
nation, soberly  understood  with  respect  to  faith  in  Christ,  wJiich  is 
wholesome  doctrine;  secondly  of  predestination  simply  considered, 
which  is  dangerous  doctrine." — "  It  is  not  imaginable  that  any  true 
and  sowid  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  should  of  itself  have  any  aptness  to 
become  a  doimifall  even  to  carnal  persons ;  but  carnal  persons  are 
apt  to  corrupt  a  sound  doctrine,  and  suit  it  to  their  own  lusts  and 
pasiions,  thereby  falsifying  the  truth.  This  doctrine,  so  depraved 
and  mistaken,  our  Church  condemns.  That  is,  she  condemns  abso" 
lute,  irrespective  predestination,  not  the  other  *." 

We  cannot,  therefore,  concede  to  Mr.  M.  that  our  Church 
is  "  neutral"  upon  Calviuistic  points.  Here  we  must  make 
a  stand,  whatever  may  be  our  reluctance  to  excite  contro- 
versy on  such  subjects.    We  agree  indeed  \\ith  him, 

"  That  the  le^'.itimate  object  of  studying  these  sublime  myste- 
ries is,  that  we  may  do  the  words  of  this  law ;  and  if  we  studiec^ 
them  with  no  other  end,  if  we  sought  in  doing  so,  not  to  con- 
demn our  neighbours*  errors,  but  only  to  make  our  own  calling 
and  election  sure,  we  might  under  the  guidance  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  search  all  things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God,  without 
fear  of  entrenching  upon  those  secrets  of  his  government,  which 
he  has  declared  to  belong  only  to  himself."     P.  59, 

But  there  is  a  turn  in  this  sentence  which  we  can  not  ap- 
prove. It  seems  to  intimate,  that  when  we  oppose  the  tenets  erf" 
Calvin,  we  are  actuated  by  a  mere  spirit  of  controversy.  This  is 
an  unfair  representation  of  the  case.  Our  object  in  so  doing  is 
not  to  condemn   our  neighbours,  but  to  defend  the  truth.     We 

♦  Waterland's  Supplement  to  the  Case  of  Ariaa  Subscription. 
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do  not  presume  to  Intrude  upon  the  "  secret  things  which  belong 
to  the  Lord  our  God,''  but  only  to  explain  "  what  has  been  re- 
vealed," as  the  Scriptures  have  revealed  it ;  and  to  liberate  the 
minds  of  Christian  people  from  fearful  and  pernicious  opi- 
nions on  pomts  relating  to  their  present  and  futuie  happiness. 
Such  is  the  object  of  a  preacher  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
extricating  religion  from  the  errors  of  Calvin ;  and  if  he  pur- 
sues this  object  with  a  Christian  temper,  he  is  performing  a  sa- 
cred duty. 

Upon  the  whole  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  a  correct  opinion 
of  this  discourse.  It  is  in  general  well  written,  and  contains 
many  good  observations ;  but  we  could  earnestly  wish  that  it 
had  never  been  delivered  from  the  university  pulpit,  nor  indeed 
froni  any  other.  It  is  much  more  likely  to  create  doubt,  than 
to  give  Satisfaction  ;  and  that  part  of  it  which  insinuates  that  our 
Church  is  Calvinistic,  or  at  least,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  de- 
fend lier  against  the  charge  of  Calvinism,  is  altogether  unwar- 
rantable. 

The  thiid  Sermon  on  "  the  love  of  God  and  of  our  neigh- 
bour" contains  nothing  worthy  of  particular  observation.  We 
feel  disposed  to  thank  the  author  for  it,  as  a  plain,  practical,  and 
unexceptionable  composition.  The  fourth  Sermon  is  of  au 
higher  casl,  and  is  indeed  an  excellent  discourse.  It  treats  "  on 
the  authority  to  retain  or  remit  sins,"  and  sets  the  subject  in  a 
very  clear  and  satisfactory  light.  Mr.  M.  considers  the  ex- 
tent and  the  utility  of  this  commission  granted  by  our  Lord  to 
his  Apostles;  and  maintains,  that  it  still  continues  for 

*'  The  confirmation  of  Christians  in  the  faith  and  for  the  settle- 
ment and  comfort  of  believers." — "  Neither  would  the  fact  of  its 
continuance  probiibly  have  been  disputed,  any  more  than  the  per- 
petuity of  the  two  sacraments,  were  it  not,  by  some  strange  per- 
version of  the  authority  to  remit  or  to  retain,  supposed  to  convey 
a  right  to  use  it  capriciously." 

We  would  gladly  make  larger  extracts  from  this  Sermon,  did  we 
not  remember  that  half  the  volume  still  remains  to  be  examined. 

Asthetighth  Sermon  will  demand  more  than  ordinary  at- 
tention, we  are  compelled  to  dismiss  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th,  with 
very  brief  observations.  The  fifth  is  founded  on  that  weighty 
inference  of  St.  Paid,  Rom.  iii.  28.  '^  Therefore  we  conclude 
that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law." 
We  arc  not  prepared  to  accord  with  the  author  in  every  minute 
parliciilar  which  he  has  advanced,  but  upon  the  whole  we  think 
that  the  doctrine  ^  is  correctly  stated.     In  the  6th  Sermon  he 

explains 

*  As  great  perplexity  sometimes  arises  in  the  minds  of  conscien- 
pous  men  on  the  subject  of  justification,  and  as  our  limits  will  not 
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explains  St.  Paul's  assertion  that  ^'  Christ  Jesus  is  made  unto 
us  wisdom  and  righteousness  and  sanctitication  and  redemption." 
Some  good  observations  will  here  be  found  respecting  the  differ- 
ence between  justification  and  sanctification  ;  and  the  following 
passage,  which  occurs  in  the  1 70th  page,  appears  to  us  sound 
and  forcible.  The  preacher  had  been  speaking  of  the  scheme 
of  salvation  as  flowing  entir^^ly  from  Divine  goodness,  and  thui 
endeavours  to  guard  against  a  misappreliension  of  this  doctrine. 

"  Have  we  then  (it  is  sometimes  asked  contemptuously)  have  we 
then  no  part  to  act  in  the  great  business  of  our  salvation  ?  Are  we 
to  be  degraded  into  passive  machines,  on  whom  supernatural  influ- 
ence is  to  produce  a  saving  effect  ?  By  no  means.  No  such  infer- 
ence fairly  results  from  the  doctrine  in  question.  Jesus  Christ  is 
indeed  made  of  God  unto  us  both  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and 
sanctification,  and  redemption.  But  yet  it  is  left  to  us  to  deter- 
anine  whether  we  will  be  wise  and  righteous  and  holy  and  redeemed. 
The  grace  of  God  thut  bringeth  salvation  hath  appeared  to  all  men, 
teaching  us,  that  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should 
live  soberly,  righteously  and  godly,  in  the  present  world.  But, 
though  it  bringeth  salvation,  it  does  not  force  it  upon  us ;  though 
it  empowers,  it  does  not  compel,  and,  like  the  God  who  gives  it, 
has  no  respect  of  persons." 

The  seventh  Sermon  is  upon  Christian  perfection.  It  is 
shorter  and  less  elaborate  than  the  others  ;  and  the  substance  of  it 
may  be  briefly  represented  by  extracting  the  concluding  passage. 

*'  Perfection,  however,  (after  all  it  must  be  confessed)  is  an  aw- 
ful word.  Who  may  attain  it  with  all  his  zeal  ?  Who  can  hope 
for  it  with  all  his  faith  ?  In  the  next  life,  by  the  mercies  of  Christ, 
any  man  ;  in  the  present,  none.  What  degree  of  shortness  of  that 
final  end,  provided  it  be  attended  with  sincerity,  the  Almighty  will 
accept  and  pardon,  I  suppose  no  one  will  presume  to  determine. 
No  one  can  set  limits  to  that  all-encircling  goodness,  which  has  no 
where  limited  itself.  But  neither  does  the  determination  of  this 
point  concern  us.  Though  the  purpose  of  Providence  is  inscrut- 
■able,  our  duty  is  clear  ;  and,  while  we  are  certain  that  the  Almighty 
will  not  punish  any  man  for  missing  of  a  perfection  which   was 

permit  us,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  enter  into  the  question,  we  lay 
before  our  readers  the  following  passage  from  Dr.  Waterland's  trea- 
tise on  the  subject,  as  the  mo5tconciseandsolid  exposition  we  remem- 
ber to  have  seen.  "  We  are  justified  by  God  the  Father,  considered  as 
principal  andjirst  viover  ;  by  God  the  Soiiy  as  meritorious  purcha- 
ser ;  by  (iod  the  Holi/  Ghost,  as  immediate  efficient ;  by  Baptism^ 
as  the  ordinary  instrument  of  conveyance  ;  by  faith  of  such  a  kind 
as  the  ordinary  instrument  of  reception  ;  and  lastly,  by  faith  and 
JiolinesSy  as  the  necessary  qualifications  and  conditions  in  aduUs, 
both  for  the  first  receiving,  and  for  the  perpetual  j^^eserving  it. 
Such  and  so  many  are  the  concurring  causes,  operating  in  their 
order  and  degree,  towards  nv^n^s  Jirst  ovjinal  justification  J"    P.  56. 

placed 
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placed  beyond  hi?  grasp,  the  anger  of  God  is  revealed  and  deter- 
mined against  those  who  shroud  their  indolence  under  the  plea  ot 
infirmity  ;  who  will  not  do  what  they  can,  because  they  cannot  do 
what  they  would,  and,  because  they  despair  of  reaching,  refuse 
to  go  on  unto  perfection." 

The  last  Sermon  in  the  volume  is  on  Baptism  ;  a  subject 
which  lias  been  grievously  misrepresented  by  Dissenters  of  va- 
rious kinds,  and  more  especially  b)  those  professed  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  who  hold  the  errors  of  Calvin.  Deeply, 
indetd,  do  we  regret,  that  a  preacher  of  Mr.  M.'s  knovyledge 
and  attainments  should  undertake,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
university,  to  impugn  the  doctrine  of  our  Church,  by  maintain- 
ing that  Baptism  and  Regeneration  are  perfectly  distinct.  Mr. 
M.  endeavours  to  deduce  this  opinion  from  a  passage  in  St. 
Peter's  ]st  Epistle,  where  the  preservation  of  Noah  in  the  ark 
is  represented  as  a  figure  of  Baptism.  The  words  selected  by 
^Ir.  M.  as  the  foundation  of  his  discourse,  are  these,  "  The 
long-suffering  of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah,  while  the  ark 
was  preparing,  wherein  few  (that  is  eight)  souls  were  saved  by 
water ;  the  like  figure  whereunto,  even  baptism,  doth  also  now 
save  lis,  not  the  putting  away  of  tlie  iilth  of  the  Hesh,  but  the 
answer  of  a  good  conscience  to\\ards  God."  Now  it  appears  to 
lis  that  this  passage,  as  it  stands  at  the  head  of  Mr.  M.'s  sermon, 
•does  not  give  the  exact  sense  of  the  original.  We  will  tran- 
scribe St.  Peter's  words  at  length,  as  they  are  written  in  the  most 
correct  and  critical  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament — ''"Ore 
Hira^,  h^e'^i^slo  ri  t5  0c5  ixaapo^ufxioc  ev  -nixipais  No/s,  xarocaKBvoc. 
i^of/.ivrn  xtCwrS,  sis  rjv  oXiyat  (tbte^jv  oxru)  ■>l'V)(^aci  ^tB'7a)9r,<7xv  ol 
ij^alos'  "fl  ^c,  riixais  dvJi%7rov  vvv  acu^si  ^aTiliayLo.,  (m  axpxbs  uftQ^iais 
pvTiH,  aXy.of.  (jvni^rio^ojs  dyocOviS  sttb purrifxoc.  eIj  ©tov,)  ^i  avajaijEftiy 
IrcrS  Xpt^S."  These  words  are  most  correctly  translated  in  our 
version,  and  the  parenthesis  (which  Mr.  M.  has  omitted)  is  there 
carefully  preserved.  The  sense  of  the  passage  can  not  be  better 
expressed  than  in  Whitby's  Paraphrase.  "  The  antitype  of  whicli 
ark  is  baptism,  which  doth  also  now  save  us  (not  merely  as  it  is 
the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  as  it  is  the  answer  or 
stipulation  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God:)  and  this  salvation 
it  works  for  us  by  virtue  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ." 

The  observation  of  Hooker  upon  the  passage  may  also  be 
worthy  of  our  attention.  He  is  speaking  of  the  conditions  re- 
quired of  those  who  come  to  the  baptismal  laver. 

"  The  declaration  of  Justin  Martyr*,"  says  he,  *'  concerning 
baptism,  sheweth  hov/  such  as  the  Church,  in  those  days,  did  bap* 

tize, 

*  The  passage  alluded  to  is  in  the  1st  Apology.  "  "Oo-oi  »v  '^ua-- 
SSffi  xai  •atrtvuff-iv  «^>J65  TUVTO.  laiiCf  r,^m  MuffMiASvx  xul  hiyojAitx  tl'jat. 
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the,  made  profession  of  Christian  belief,  and  undertook  to  live 
accordingly.  Neither  do  I  think  it  a  matter  easy  for  any  man  to 
prove,  that  ever  baptism  did  use  to  be  administered  without  in- 
terrogatories of  these  two  kinds.  Whereunto  St.  Peter  (as  it  may 
be  thought)  alluding,  hath  said,  that  the  baptism  which  saveth  us 
is  not  (as  legal  purifications  were)  a  cleansing  of  the  flesh  from 
OM^iua?'^  impurity,  but  iTrefuirri^cc,  an  interrogative  trial  of  a  good  con- 
^science  fqivards  Gcd  *.'* 

Another  commentator  on  the  words,  says,  *'  Baptlsmus  au- 
tem  nos  servat  per  resurrectionem  Christi,  quia  Cliristi  resur-r 
Tectio  quandani  nobis  formani  exhibet  resurgendi  ad  vitae  novi- 
tateni,  ad  quam  in  baptismo  regeneramur-f." 

But  as  the  tiighest  authority,  we  may  send  this  gentleman  with- 
out further  ceremony  to  Bishop  Buii.  Apol.  pro  Harm.  Sect.  iv. 
pericop.  9-  p-  23.  to  learn  the  meaning  of  this  text  of  St.  Peter. 
After  tiling  it;,  he  proceeds 

"  Ubi  crvjEjJijo-Ea)?  ayav^q  iTTipurrjux  VL  docfis  interpretibus  optime 
yertitur,  sponsio  sive  stipidatio  bonce  conscienticSy  atque  idem  signi- 
ficat,  quod  avyxxia^ic-ni  apud  Basiljum.  Nimirum  in  Baptismo  in- 
terrogabat  Episcopus :  dvord-a-ayi  rZ  'Ex7xvci ;  respondebat  baptizan- 
dus  «7rorao-£7-oju.at*  Rursum  interrogatus  "Lvnds-ff-n  ru  XpicrrJ;  re» 
spondebat  aLivTaVj-oaat*  Hanc  sponsionem  salutis  vocat  TertuUianus 
de  Baptismo.  Idem  de  Resur.  earn,  dixit,  anima  enim  non  lava- 
^ione,  sed  responsione  sancitiir.  Cyprianus  interrogationcm  Bap- 
tismiy*'  vocat  Epist.  80  and  76. 

Mr.  M.  however  understands  St.  Peter's  language  In  a  sense 
▼cry  different  from  the  primitive  Church,  the  fathers  of  the  Re- 
iormation,  or  the  Church  of  England.  He  affirms  (p.  195), 
that  it  is  '*  very  clear,  from  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  that  the 
mere  putting  away  of  the  filth  oi  the  flesh  in  baptism,  does  not 
include,  produce,  or  convey  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience 
towjirds  God.  *  Baptism,'  says  he,  '  doth  now  save  us,  but 
:iot  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  fiesh.'" — By  this  imper- 
fect quotation,  and  by  the  dexterous  insertioq  of  the  particle 
hut,  the  drift  of  tl^e  Apostle's  language  is  iudeed  totally  changed. 
But  even  allowing  that  St.  Peter's  words  Ktre  capable  of  such  a 
construction  (which  we  do  not  mean  to  concede)  we  should  be 
still  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  Mr.  M.  could  draw  from  them  the 
conclusion  at  which   he  aims.     "  Baptism,"  he  allows,  "  dolh 


•axcoi  t£  0£a  tuv  'isfor,y.aDTrijA.ivuv  a,(pejH'  ^\oao"x&i'T«i. — iTtura,  ayovToti  v(p 
ifd-uv  ivha,  'ii^up  t<r),   ncd  TfQTron  a.\i«.ytiiv^CFiu<;  ov  ku.\  ^/xej?  ociroi  a,vxyiiii%(ir,- 

(XIV,  dvctyivvm-rui:'     Apol.  I.  Sect.  79,  p.  116),  of  tlve  Oxford  editioa 
of  1700. 

•  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Book  v.  Q^,  f  Estius. 

now 
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now  save  us,"  but  the  "  putting  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh  dotlt 
not."  "  Now  the  putting  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh,"  he  af- 
terwards says,  is  "  synonymous  with  the  outward  rite  of  bap- 
tism." Therefore  baptism  does  save  us,  but  the  outward  rite  of 
baptism  does  not.  To  such  absurdities  are  men  reduced  when 
they  endeavour  to  explain  away  the  sense  of  Scripture,  and  to 
modify  it  according  to  their  own  devices. 

Mr.  M.  however,  seems  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  own  rea- 
soning, and  coolly  observes,  that  "  it  would  be  unnecessary  to 
argue  a  point,  which  appears  so  obvious,  had  not  attempts  been 
luade  by  venerated  names  to  connect  regeneration  with  baptism, 
as  though  the  two,  the  washing  and  the  renewing,  the  sign  and 
the  thing  signified,  always  went  together."  The  tone  of  confi- 
dence in  which  this  sentence  is  written  merits  the  strongest  cen- 
sure. An  inexperienced  young  roan,  who  listened  attentively  to 
this  discourse,  would  naturally  suppose  that  the  identity  of  bap- 
tism and  regeneration,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  to  the  present  moment, 
is,  in  fact,  nothing  better,  than  a  fanciful  opinion  of  some  mo- 
dern divines,  who  had  weakly  "  aUanpled"  to  defend  it.  Soon 
afterwards  the  same  doctrine  is  termed  "  an  extraordinary  no- 
tion." Whatever  Mr.  M.'s  opinions  may  be,  he  ought  to  know 
jhat  the  doctrine  which  he  combats  is  uniformly  maintained  by 
the  best  writers  of  the  primitive  Church,  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  and  especially  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, If  he  does  know  this,  he  ought  not  to  have  used  the  lan- 
guage above  quoted.  If  he  does  7iot,  we  would  seriously  re- 
commend him  to  consult  the  writings  of  Wall,  Sharp,  Bull, 
Bingham,  Whitby,  Hooker,  Clagett,  and  Wateriand  ;  and  we 
would  especially  call  his  attention  to  VV  all's  Introduction  to  his 
liislory  of  Infant  Baptism,  and  Dr.  Waterland's  Sermon  on 
Regeneration.  In  the  notes  annexed  to  the  latter,  he  will  find 
ample  references  to  ancient  and  modern  writers  ;  and  in  the  ser- 
mon itself,  such  an  explanation  of  the  whole  subject,  as  will  be 
far  more  likely  to  correct  his  error  than  any  thing  we  can  offer. 

His  next  step  in  the  hopeful  undertaking  of  disproving  bap- 
tismal regeneration,  is  to  confute  those  passages  of  Scripture, 
M-hich,  as  he  expresses  it,  "  look  that  zcaij."  The  first  he  se- 
lects is  indeed  an  vuifortunate  one,  for  it  is  a  decisive  authority 
acainst  him.  It  is  that  passage  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  Titus 
(iii.  5.)  on  which  Dr.  Waterland's  sermon  above-mentioned  is 
founded.  Mr.  M.  very  prudently  does  not  come  to  close  quar- 
ters with  this  text,  but  dismisses  it  with  very  little  ceremonv, 
paying,  that  '^  hi  fact  baptism  is  here  only  alluded  to,"  He 
then  proceeds  to  St.  Paul's  vith  chap,  to  the  Romans  5  and  to  our 
Lord's  declaration  to  Nicodemus, 

*f  *  Excep.t 
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«  «  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot 
enter  into  the  kingdom  *  of  God ;'  by  which  words,"  says  he, 
«'  the  advocates  for  regeneration  by  baptism  think  their  argument 
completed,  and  they  say,  What  God  hath  joined  together  let  no 
man  put  asunder ;  and  yet  those  who  maintain  the  opposite  opinion 
may  fairly  adopt  the  same  language,  acknowledging,  as  they  needs 
must,  thot  God  hath  often  in  practice  as  well  as  in  the  passage 
last  read,  and  in  the  text,  joined  regeneration  and  baptism  to- 
gether, and  devoutly  wishing,  that  what  he  hath  so  joined,  men 
would  not,  as  they  too  often  do,  by  their  apostacy,  disobedience^ 
and  carnal  mind,  put  asunder.  It  is  undoubtedly  his  will,  who 
will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  that  all  baptized  persons,  all,  who  receive  the  v/ater,  should 
be  born  of  the  Spirit ;  and  it  is  man  only  who  effects  a  divorce 
between  them.  The  separation,  however,  in  numerous  or  rather 
innumerable  instances,  is  too  certain.  It  is  a  matter  of  universal 
observation,  and  is  exemplified  in  all  to  whom  it  has  happened,  ac- 
cording to  the  true  proverb,  The  sow  that  was  washed,  is  turned 
again  to  her  wallowing  in  the  mire." 

In 


•  "  By  M'ater  and  the  Spirit,"  says  Hooker,  "  we  are  in  that 
place  to  undei-stand,  as  some  imagine,  no  more  than  if  the  Spirit 
alone  had  been  mentioned,  and  water  not  spoken  of.  Which  they 
think  is  plain,  because  elsewhere  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
,*  Hol^  G/iosl  and  Jire'  do  but  signify  the  Holy  Ghost  in  operation 
resembling  fire.  \\'hercupon  they  conclude,  that  seeing  fire  in  one 
place  »my  be,  therefore  Avater  in  another  place  is  but  a  metaphor; 
Spirit,  tiie  interpretation  thereof;  and  so  the  words  do  only  mean. 
That  unless  a  man  be  born  again  of  tlie  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  I  hold  it  ibr  a  most  infollible  rule  in  exposi- 
tions of  sacred  Scripture,  that  where  a  literal  construction  will 
stand,  the  farthest  from  the  letter  is  commonly  the  worst.  There 
is  nothing  more  dangerous  than  this  licentious  and  deluding  art, 
which  changed!  the  meaning  of  words,  as  alchymy  doth  or  would 
do  the  substance  of  metals :  maketh  of  any  thing  what  it  listeth  ; 
and  bringeth  in  the  end  all  truth  to  nothing,  or  howsoever  such 
voluntary  exercise  of  wit  might  be  borne  with  otherwise,  yet  in 
places,  which  usually  serve,  as  this  doth,  concerning  regeneration 
by  water  and  the  lioly  Ghost,  to  be  allcdged  for  grounds  and 
principles,  less  is  permitted."     Ecc.  Pol.  v.  59. 

We  beg  to  impress  the  advice  of  this  venerable  sage  on  Mr.  M. 
and  to  recommend  to  his  serious  consideration,  from  the  57th  to 
the  64-th  section  inclusive  of  the  5th  book  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
Let  him  give  an  honest  answer  to  these  questions  in  the  60th 
Section. 

*'  Unless  as  the  Spirit  is  a  necessary  inward  cause,  so  water 
were  a  necessary  outward  moan  to  our  regeneration,  what  con- 
struction should  we  give  to  those  words  whei-ein  we  are  said  to  be 

new 
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In  this  passage,  tlie  nature  of  baptism  is  strang?ly  confounded 
with  the  subsequent  conduct  of  a  baptized  person.  But  to  pasy 
over  this  inaccuracy,  let  us  consider  the  doctrine  which  Mr. 
M.  here  openly  avows.  It  is  evident  that  in  his  opinion,  bap- 
tism  is  no  sacrament.  He  does  not  bdieve  when  repentance, 
faith,  and  obedience,  have  been  promised  in  the  name  of  an 
infant,  and  he  has  been  solemnly  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  (according  to  our  Lord's  institution,  Matt,  xxviii. 
39.)  that  he  then  becomes  a  "  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of 
Godj  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  It  is  strange 
indeed,  that  a  man  who  holds  this  opinion,  should  not  at  once 
reject  infant  baptism ;  for  if  no  inward  and  spiritual  grace  is 
conferred  by  it, — if,  in  innumerable  instances,  the  sign  and  the 
thing  signified  are  separated,  for  what  purpose  is  the  ordinance 
retained  ?  It  loses  its  sacramental  character,  and  is  indeed  re- 
duced to  a  beggarly  element  of  religion,  unworthy  of  a  place  in 
the  Gospel  dispensation.  Such  is  the  necessary  consequence 
of  Mr.  M.'s  doctrine.  We  see  then  how  directly  it  tends  to 
encourage  fanaticism,  and  to  give  advantage  to  all  those  who 
decry  and  vilify  the  instituted  means  of  grace. 

Having  thus  virtually  denied  that  baptism  is  a  sacrament,  and 

endeavoured  to  pervert  the  language  of  Scripture  to  his  purpose, 

Mr.  M.  proceeds  to  defend  his  opinions  on  the  authority  of  our 

Church!  It  is  indeed  a  proof  of  the  venerable  character  of  the 

Church  of  England,  that  many  of  those  \>  ho  dissent  from  her, 

are  yet  anxious,  if  possible,   to  shelter  themselves  imder  her 

protection.      Never   perhaps  was  this  attempt  more   absurdly 

made  thai)  in  the  present  ca.'^e.     If  there  is  any  point  on  which 

om-  formularies  are  nioie  explicit  than  another,  it  is  upon  the 

identity  of  bapd.sm  and  regeneration.     When  the  ceremony  of 

baptism  has  been   performed,  the  minister  is  directed   to  say^ 

"  Seeing  now,  dearly  beloved,  that  this  child  is  regenerate,  let 

us  give  thanks  unto  Almighty  God  for  this  benefit."     Is  it  not 

evident,  that  the  new  birth, — the  translation  from  the  natural 

state  in  Adam  to  the  spiritual  slate  in  Christ,  is  supposed  to  have 

been  effected  by  the  rite  just  administered?   ^^And  yet  even  this 

inference,"  says  Mr.  M.,  '^ does  not  appear  to  be  correct."     It 

is  astonishing  that  a   man    of  understanding  can   hazard   such 

an  assertion.     Mr.  Simeon  himself  did  not  venture  so  far  as 

this.     He   allowed,   if  we  remember  right,  that  in  the  opinion 

of  our   Reformers,   "  regeneration  does   accompany   baptism," 

and  that,  consequently,  divines  of  his  own  stamp  cannot  use  the 

new  born,  and  that  e|  v^ur<^f  even  of  water  ?  Why  are  we  taught 
that  with  water  God  doth  purify  and  cleanse  his  Church  ?  W^here- 
fore  do  the  Apostles  of  Christ  term  baptism  a  bath  of  regenera- 
tion i  &c.  &c.'* 

liturgj 
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liturgy  without  a  "  burthen  upon  their  minds  *."  This  at  least 
is  ingenuous.  But  Mr.  M.,  in  spite  of  all  her  declarations 
to  the  contrary,  will  not  allow  the  Church  of  England  to  pro- 
fess her  own  tenets. — 

"  That  our  Church,"  says  he,  "  does  not  absolutely  identify 
regeneration  with  baptism,  and  consequently  that  she  could  not 
design  the  preceding  description  to  be  applied  to  all  her  members 
indifferently,  though  she  did  not  herself  feel  entitled  to  make  the 
discrimination,  is  proved  by  the  prayers  in  the  same  service,  that 
the  infant,  coming  to  God's  holy  baptism,  may  receive  remission 
of  his  sins  by  spiritual  regeneration,  and  that  God  would  give  his 
holy  Spirit,  which  blessing  is  implored  without  even  naming  the 
water,  that  so  he  may  be  born  again." 

Mr.  M.'s  argument  most  effectually  confutes  himself.  Jt 
what  time  do  we  pray  that  the  infant  coming  to  God's  holy 
baptism,  may  receive  remission  of  his  sins  by  spiritual  regenera- 
tion ?  Is  it  not  when  we  stand  before  the  laver  of  rei;eneration, 
in  which  he  is  about  to  be  baptized  ?  Do  we  not,  in  the  sam« 
manner,  and  upon  the  same  principle,  immediately  before  we 
receive  the  other  sacrament,  implore  the  Almighty,  that  "  we 
may  so  eat  the  flesh  of  his  Son,  and  drink  his  blood,  that  we 
may  be  made  clean  by  his  body,  and  our  souls  washed  through 
his  most  precious  blood ;"  and  again,  that  "  we  receiving  his 
creatures  of  bread  and  wine,  according  to  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ's  holy  institution,  in  remembrance  of  his  death  and  pas- 
sion, rnay  be  partakers  of  his  most  blessed  body  and  blood." 
The  cases  are  precisely  parallel.  In  botli  instances,  an  inward 
and  spiritual  grace  is  about  to  be  conveyed  through  an  outward 
and  visible  sign.  But  as  the  conveyance  of  this  grace  is  an  act 
of  mercy  on  the  part  of  God,  it  becomes  his  unworthy  creatures 
to  pray  for  it  with  all  hmnility.  Our  Church,  therefore,  in 
using  this  prayer  in  her  Baptismal  Office,  does  not  declare  (as 
Mr.  M.  would  have  it,)  that  baptism  is  not  regeneration,  but 
merely  prays  that  God  will  bestow  a  blessing  on  his  o.vn 
ordinance,  and  make  it  an  effectual  mean  of  grace  and  salvation. 
Mr.  M.'s  argument,  therefore,  is  reduced  to  this : — because  we 
pray  that  the  inward  grace,  which  by  God's  ordinance  is  an- 
nexed to  a  sacrament,  may  be  duly  imparted  thereby,  therefore 
the  grace  is  not  annexed  to  it ;  because  we  pray  that  the  infant 
may,  by  his  future  conduct,  improve  the  privileges  now  con- 
ferred upon  him,  to  the  purposes  of  his  final  salvation,  therefore 
the  privileges  are  not  conferred. 

We  leave  Mr.  M.  in  full  possession  of  all  the  benefit 
which  can  be  derived  from  such  an  argument ;  well  convinced 

*  See  Article  III.  in  the  British  Critic  for  March,  1814. 
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that  all  tliose  who  are  inclined  to  give  the  subject  a  fair  eon- 
sideration,  and  to  admit  the  plain  meaning  of  language,  will  join; 
with  us  in  reprobating  his  unworthy  treatment  of  the  Church  oi 
England.  Tlie  doctrine  which  she  holds  on  the  subject  of 
baptism,  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  whole  tenor  of  his  dis- 
course. She  maintiiins  that  "  water  applied  outwardly  to  the 
body,  together  with  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  applied  inwardly  to 
the  soul,  regenerates  the  man ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  and  by  the  use  of  water  baptism,  causes  the  ne\r 
birth."  "  This  change  carries  with  it  many  blessings  and  privi- 
leges ;  all  of  which  may  be  forfeited,  or  finally  lost,  if  the  per- 
son revolts  from  God,  either  for  a  time,  or  for  ever."  If  he 
persist  in  faith  and  obedience,  these  privileges  remain  in  full 
force ;  if  he  rebel,  they  are  suspended,  with  respect  to  their 
gaving  eft'ects.  If  again  he  repent  of  his  sins,  and  return  to  the 
path  of  duty,  he  will  not  in  such  case  be  regenerated,  but  re- 
newed in  the  spirit  of  his  muid.  There  is  not  a  single  passage 
of  Scripture  in  which  Christians  are  exhorted  to  become  re- 
generate (for  Nicodemus  we  must  remember  was  a  Jew) ;  but 
they  are  perpetually  called  upon  to  be  "  transformed  in  the  re- 
newing of  their  mind," — to  be  "  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their 
mind."  The  in\\ard  man  is  "said  to  be  renewed  day  by  day." 
RetwvatioH  is  constantly  required  throughout  the  course  of  the 
spiritual  life ;  regeneration  is  the  entrance  into  ihat  life,  when 
tiie  first  portion  of  sanctifying  grace  is  conveyed  through  the  me- 
dium of  baotism. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  our  Church,  which  Mr.  M.  so 
totally  misrepresents  in  this  laboured  discourse.  We  have  not 
time  to  unravel  all  the  sophistry  which  remains  unneticed ;  but 
we  cannot  take  our  leave  of  the  author,  without  addressing  a 
brief  word  of  expostulation  to  his  conscience.  We  doubt  not 
that  he  is  a  man  of  right  feeling  and  integrity;  who  would  not 
deliberately  violate  his  plighted  faith.  Allowing  him  this  merit, 
will  he  permit  us  to  ask,  whether  he  has  not  repeatedly  sub- 
scribed to  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  promised 
to  conform  to  its  Liturgy  ?  Is  he  not  conscious  (we  are  per- 
suaded he  must  be,)  that  if  this  Sermon  had  been  published  6e- 
fore  he  was  ordained,  it  would  have  precluded  him  from  ordina- 
tion? For  an  honest  witness  could  not  then  have  affirmed,  that, 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  Mr.  M.  had  never  '•  written  or 
maintained  any  thing  contrary  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
the  Church  of  England."  It  is  for  him  to  settle  these  points 
with  his  own  conscience ;  we  are  wholly  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
under  what  plea  he  can  stand  acquitted. 

We  cannot  too  seriously  express  our  regret,  that  this  Sermon 
was  ever  delivered  before  an  English  universitv ;  or  that  its  au. 
ihor  has  thought  fit  to  proclaim  his  errors  to  the  wosld.     With 
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himself  we  have  no  more  to  do  than  as  a  preacher  of  unsound 
doctrine ;  but  for  the  honour  and  interests  of  the  University  we 
are  deeply  concerned.  Upon  referring  to  the  Oxford  calendar, 
we  are  happy  to  find  that  Mr.  M.  no  longer  retains  the  station 
of  a  select  preacher ;  and  after  this  specimen  of  his  theological 
opinions^  we  do  trust  that  he  will  never  again  be  permitted  to 
iill  that  important  post.  He  is  indeed  competent  to  perform  its 
duties,  but  he  is  misled  by  false  views  of  some  fundamental 
articles  of  religion,  and  seems  to  be  infected  with  the  same 
spirit  by  which  the  most  eminent  of  his  fellow-labourers  are 


distinguished. 


Art.  II.     Poems  hi/  William  Cozcper,  3d  Vol.  hi/  his  Kinsman 
John  Johnson,  LL.D.     Rivingtous.     1815. 

Few  poets  have  hitherto  obtained  so  large  a  portion  of  post- 
humous fame  from  a  numerous  and  peculiar  class  of  admirers 
as  Cowper:  and  there  is  scarcely  any  one  whose  genius  durin"' 
life  was  more  frequently  impelled  to  exertion,  animated  and 
cherished,  as  it  generally  was,  by  a  society  of  amiable  and 
devoted  friends.  With  the  exception  of  his  Homer,  there  is 
not  perhaps  a  single  poem,  written  with  an  immediate  view  to 
public  inspection,  or  even  destined  by  its  modest  and  trembling 
author  to  encounter  either  the  applause  or  censure  of  the  world, 
whose  pursuits  and  opiniens,  and  even  whose  very  gaze  he  had 
habitually  and  sedulously  avoided.  He  yielded,  however,  to  the 
pressing  remonstrances  of  his  friends,  who  deemed  the  produc- 
tions of  his  pen  a  novel  and  fit  subject  for  the  press:  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  poetical  world  was 
presented  with  a  variety  of  compositions,  many  of  which  indeed, 
were  of  a  light  and  sentimental  nature,  but  a  material  part  be- 
ing of  a  satirical  or  contemplative  kind,  seemed  to  fix  the  basis 
upon  which  Cowper's  fame  was  first  to  be  raised,  and  upon 
which  the  applause  or  censure  of  the  world  was  ultimately  to  be 
established.  During  the  period  which  preceded  the  reception 
of  his  poetry,  a  change  of  feeling  had  manifested  itself,  and  the 
public  taste  which  had  gradually  recoiled  from  the  keen  and 
elegant  couplets  of  Pope,  and  the  brilliant  jeux  d'esprit  of 
Prior,  or  had  been  excited  for  a  time  to  an  admiration  of  the 
pathetic  and  philosophical  genius  of  Goldsmith,  the  ardent  but 
unchastised  spirit  of  Mason,  the  fairy  fabric  of  the  ingenious 
Warton,  and  the  elaborate  melodies  of  Gray's  "  deep  and  aw- 
ful lyre,"  experienced  a  change  favorable  to  a  species  of  highly 
moral  and  religious  sentiments  conveyed  through  the  medium  of 
a  satirical  and  didactic  measure,  and  uttered  in  a  language, 
which  though  top  often  flat  and  prosaic,  still  breathed  a  devout 
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and  fervent  strain  unknown,  and  perhaps  unfelt  since  tlie.day^ 
of  Milton.  Cowper  has  been  termed  "  original  in  strength  and 
dignity"  by  a  certain  learned  but  auonymous  writer  :  yet  surel}> 
however  original  he  may  be  thought,  strength  an^,  dignity  aie  as 
foreign  froni  his  poetry  as  from  his  character.  There  were  cer- 
tain moments  when  he  could  express  himself  with  considerable 
energy,  but  his  strongest  expressions  of  indignation  were  mixed 
with  a  species  of  colloquial  familiarity,  or  dashed  with  a  mix- 
ture of  complaining  petulance,  which,  if  we  consider  him  in. 
the  light  of  a  satirist,  leave  a  very  small  portion  indeed  of  the 
force  and  majesty  of  a  Juvenal,  or  a  Dryden,  a  Boileau,  or  x 
Johnson.  Cowper's  forte  was  sensibility,  a  quality  which  is  not 
merely  to  be  found  in  his  tender  and  delicate  addresses  upon  any 
©r  every  subject  to  his  female  friends,  but  tempers  even  the 
more  energetic  parts  of  his  writings,  and  except  where  his  indig'- 
nation  was  excited,  or  a  vein  of  irony  was  opened  (a  talent, 
however,  in  which  he  by  no  means  excelled)  is  the  predoniinan'J 
tiait  of  his  cam  positions.  Anotlier  remarkable  feature  in  Cow- 
per's poems  is  the  extreme  facility  which  pervades  the  most  ele- 
vated as  well  as  the  most  languid  effusions  of  his  ever  ductile 
muse,  a  quahty  peculiar  tcv  himself,  and  which  needed  not  the 
slow  and  painful  labour  which  Prior  is  said  to  have  used  in  giv- 
ing an  easy  and  unembarrassed  air  to  the  most  elaborate  work* 
of  his  playful  genius. 


"  Sponte  sua  carmen  nitmeros  xeniehat  ad  aj^tos 
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We  will  presently  lake  a  brief  view  of  the  opinions  and  sen- 
timents of  our  poet,  but  must  first  take  notice  of  the  volume 
now  before  us,  which  contains  his  posthumous  poetry,  with  a' 
sketch  of  his  life,  eolfected  by  his  kinsnran  Mr.  Johason :  thus 
forming  a  companion  to  the  two  former  volumes  which  the  pub- 
lic have  for  some  time  possessed.  We  are  informed  in  the  pre* 
face  that  although  by  far  the  greater  part  of  these  miscellaneous 
verses  have  been  already  published  by  Mr.  Ha}  ley,  a  desire  to 
have  a  fresh  and  detcuhed  collection  of  all  his  minor  poems 
being  expressed  by  his  friends  is  the  editor's  principal  motive  for 
presenting  them  to  the  world.  It  would  be  ungenerous,  pei  haps, 
to  censure  in  very  severe  terms  the  misguided  fondness,'  and  ea- 
thusiastic  admiration  which  has  induced  Mr.  Johnsf>n  tluls 
scrupulously  to  collect  the  few  scattered  and  remaining  flowers 
>vhich  were  hitherto  wanting  to  complete  the  poet's  garland : 
but  we  must  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  although  the  enrap- 
tured devotee  may  treasure  up  the  obscurest  relic  of  his  favou- 
rite saint,  it  is  not  every  floating  feather,  even  of  the  noblest 
plumage  even  of  the  'o^viSor  Os/oy,  which  is  worth  preserving ; 
and  the  most  afiectionate  as  well  as  the  most  ardent  of  Cow^- 
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per's  admirers  will  regret  the  appearance  of  a  publication  Mhich 
may  compel  him  to  lower  his  estimate  of  the  merits  of  a  favou- 
rite writer,  or  prompt  him  at  least  to  exclaim  in  the  words  of 
the  poet — Indignor  quandoque  bonus  dormitat  Homerus. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  posthumous  publication  may  ex- 
hibit many  interesting  specimens  of  an  author's  early  genius,  and 
may  beam,  like  the  portfolio  of  Gray,  with  a  new  store  of 
thought  and  knowledge,  the  more  delightful  as  it  is  the  least 
expected,  and  calculated  to  excite  such  sentiments  of  admira- 
tion. But  the  present  volume  is  most  decidedly  inferior  to  the 
forM)er  two,  not  as  being  utterly  devoid  of  merit,  but  as  posi- 
tively deficient  in  a  shigle  long  poem  of  thought  and  sustained 
interest,  and  filled  partly  with  puny  and  second-rate  tr::iislations 
of  Horace  and  Virgil,  and  partly  abounding  with  a  strange  far- 
rago of  Epigrams  and  Sonnets,  Latin  an^i  English  ilinigmas, 
and  extemporaneous  eifusions  in  the  mock-heroic  and  stanzaic 
measures,  not  indeed  without  a  due  proportion  of  talent,  but 
ill-recommended  by  the  meanness  of  such  subjects  as  the  Heel 
of  a  Shoe,  a  Sparrow,  a  Needle,  or  a  Pincushion.  But  though 
we  cannot  help  lamenting  what  we  conceive  to  be  a  degradation 
of  an  art  which  is  formed  to  instruct  as  well  as  to  please,  and 
unworthy  of  the  contemplative  faculties  and  finely  wrought  mind 
of  Cowper ;  there  are  two  most  beautiful  pieces  in  this  volume 
which  breathe  a  spii  it  of  the  most  exquisite  tenderness,  and 
address  themselves  in  tht  most  attractive  and  pathetic  strain  to  the 
best  feehngy  and  sympathies  of  the  female  heart.  The  one  is 
the  well  known  Address  to  Mrs,  Unwin,  the  other  is  the  Ode  to 
some  fair  Incognita,  occasioned  on  the  reading  of  a  poem  called 
the  Prayer  for  Indifference. 

What  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  three  following  stanzas 
of  this  latter  poem,  or  the  gentle  insinuation  of  reproach  with 
which  it  opens — 

"  And  dwells  there  hi  a  female  heart, 

By  bounteous  heav'n  design'd 
The  choicest  raptures  to  impart,   ~ 

To  feel  the  most  refin'd — 

*<  Dwells  there  a  wish  in  such  a  breast 

Its  nature  to  forego, 
To  smother  in  ignoble  rest 

At  once  both  bliss  and  woe? 

«  Far  be  the  thought,  and  far  the  strain, 

Which  breathes  the  low  desire, 
How  sweet  soe'er  the  verse  complain, 

Tho'  Phoebus  string  the  lyre."     P.  23. 

K  What 
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What  more  attractive,  and  at  the  same  time,  so  animating  an(J 
pathetic,  as  the  conclusion.'' 

«  *  Still  may  ray  melting  bosom  cleave 

To  sufF'rings  not  my  own. 
And  still  the  sigh  responsive  heave, 

Where'er  is  heard  a  groan. 

«  So  Pity  shall  take  Virtue's  part. 

Her  natural  all}'^, 
And  fashioning  my  soften'd  heart. 

Prepare  it  for  the  sky.' 

*'  This  artless  vow  may  heav'n  receive, 

And  you,  fond  maid,  approve : 
So  may  your  guiding  angel  give 

Whate'er  you  wish  or  love, 

**  So  may  the  rosy-finger'd  hours 

Lead  on  the  various  year, 
And  ev'ry  joy,  which  now  is  yours, 

Extend  a  larger  sphere. 

"  And  suns  to  come,  as  round  they  wheel. 

Your  golden  moments  bless, 
With  all  a  tender  heart  can  feel, 

Or  lively  fancy  guess."     P.  27. 

In  the  poem  to  Mary,  we  have  an  instance  of  the  commonest 
employment  of  a  good  house-wife,  metaphorically  applied  by 
the  poet  in  the  most  elegant  and  touching  expressions  to  the 
susceptible  nature  of  his  own  heart. 

"  Thy  needles,  once  a  shining  store. 
For  my  sake  restless  heretofore, 
Now  rust  disus'd,  and  shine  no  more, 

My  Mary ! 

**  For  though  thou  gladly  wouldst  fulfil 
The  same  kind  office  for  me  still, 
Thy  sight  now  seconds  not  thy  will. 

My  Mary ! 

"  But  well  thou  play'dst  the  housewife's  part. 
And  all  thy  threads  with  magic  art 
Have  wound  themselves  about  this  heart, 

My  I\Iary !"     P.  235. 

Equally  beautiful  and  replete  with  the  most  confirmed  senti- 
ments of  unwearied  affection  are  the  following  stanzas. 

Thy 
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'*  Thy  silver  locks,  once  auburn  bright, 
Are  still  more  lovely  in  my  sight 
Than  golden  beams  of  orient  light, 

My  Mary! 

"  For  could  I  view  nor  them  nor  thee, 
What  sight  worth  seeing  could  I  see  I 
The  sun  would  rise  in  vain  for  me, 

My  Mary  I 

**  Partakers  of  thy  sad  decline, 
Thy  hands  their  little  force  resign ; 
Yet  gently  prest,  press  gently  mine, 

My  Mary! 

*'  Such  feebleness  of  limbs  thou  prov'st, 
That  now  at  every  step  thou  mov'st 
Upheld  by  two,  yet  still  thou  lov'st. 

My  Mary ! 

"  And  still  to  love,  though  prest  with  ill, 
In  wint'ry  age  to  feel  bo  chill, 
With  me  is  to  be  lovely  still. 

My  Mary !'»    P.  236o 

The  poem  on  Friendship  which  occurs  in  the  second  volume 
as  vpell  as  the  third,  possesses  some  strong  and  pointed  rules  for 
the  acquisition  and  preservation  of  this  rare  but  sweetest  of  all 
human  blessings.     It  is  relieved  also  by  an  air  of  pleasantry 
which  casts  a  grace  over  the  sober  maxims  it  inculcates  ;  but 
while  it  charms  us,  as  usual,  with  the  representation  of  a  virtue 
so  fondly  idolized  by  the  amiable  and  excellent  describer,  it  is 
nevertheless  tarnished  with  the  fault  of  a  diction  rather  too  com- 
mon, and   below  the  scale  even   of  the   humblest  species  of 
poetry,  together   with   some   metaphorical  allusions  of  a  mean 
and   mechanical  nature,  and  a  general  want  of  elevation  which 
is  too  frequent  a  desideratum  in  our  poet's  compositions.     The 
loss   of  the  Royal  George,  a  little   ode  consisting  of  a   few 
stanzas,  is  written  with  spirit,  though  it  is  rather  loose  and  care- 
less.    But  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  his  lyric  poetry  is  the 
Boadicea,  a  short  but  noble  production  in  the  second  volume, 
which  breathes  a  strain   of  indignant  feeling,  uttered  in  a  high 
and  majestic  tone,  well  adapted  to  the  grandeur  of  the  subject, 
and  a  no  unworthy  companion  to  the  bard  of  Gray.     We  need 
scarcely  observe  that  the  verses  on  Alexander  Selkirk,  and  the 
history  of  John  Gilpin  have  long  enjoyed  an  abundant  share  of 
popular  favour,  but  by  no  means  greater  than  their  very  different 
style  of  excellence   deserves  :  and  it  is  no   light  proof  of  the 
verydtility  of  a  poet's  genius,  that  the  same  able  and  dexterous 
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faculty  was  able  to  describe  with  equal  ease  aud  taste  the  elegant 
and  sentimental  stanzas  of  the   weeping  Rose,  to  draw  forth  at 
another  time  the  sad  ei^'usions  of  a  desolate  Islander,  and  then 
Ccuicature   with    such  an   incomparable   vein    of    humour,  the 
ludicrous  adventures  of  a  run-away  citizen  of  the  metropolis. 
But  as  the  most  material  part  of  Cowper's  fame  is  grounded 
upon  the  value  annexed   to  his  higher  compositions,  we  shall 
brielly  take  a  view  of  the  sentiments  and  opinions  he  was  known 
to  profess,  as  well  as  the   style  of  expression  with  which  those 
sentiments  were  clothed,  that  we  may  be  the  better  able  to  form 
a  true  estimate  of  the  poet's  genius,  and  decide  whether  great- 
ness, or  ardour,  or  any  peculiar  sentiment  of  enthusiasm  be  its 
predominant  feature.     Now  the  series  of  poems  commencing 
with  "  Table  Talk,"  and  ending  with  *'  Retiiement,"  as  well  as 
the  six  books  of  the  "  Task,"  being  the  longest  and  must  finished 
productions  of  the  author's  time  and  thoughts,  bear  the  stamp 
of  a  fervent  but  even  disposition  of  mind,  highly  tinctured  with 
certain   determined    opinions    of  right   and  wrong,  and  while 
deeply  imbued  with  the  sacred  love  of  our  holy  religion,  dis- 
daining to  recommend  the  practice   of  virtue  from  any  other 
examples  than  the  purest  characters  in   Holy  Writ,  or  with  any 
other  motives  less  than  a  genuine  Christian  faith,  or  the  reason- 
able hope  of  a  Christian's  immortality.     With  feelings  so  pre- 
dominant as  these,  and   with  a  mind  keenly  susceptible,  and 
ardently  fond  of  truth,  it  might  have  been  expected  perhaps, 
that  some  corsesponding  marks  of  a  great  and  powerful  genius 
would  be  traced  in  some  part  of  these  compositions,  if  not  in 
his  homely  subjects,  at  least  in  the  cause  of  "  Truth,"  ^'  Hope," 
and  "  Charity,"  whose  battles  he  was  the  foremost  to  fight, 
like  an  able  and  undaunted   champion,  but  not  always  in  the 
most  radiarrt  panoply.     \et  though  the  peculiar  keenness  of 
Cowper's  judgment,  and  the  general  correctness  of  his  obser- 
vations must  ever  rescue  the  matter  of  his  poetry  from  the  im- 
putation of  tluhiess  or  poverty  of  sentiment,  we  confess  that  our 
appt^tite  is  inclined  to  a  more  highly  seasoned  fare,  and  a  species 
of  satire,  either  more  brilliant,  more  iniiformly  sustained,  or  at 
all  events  with  a  less  tendency  to  prosaic  mediocrity.     The  ex- 
am [)les  of   both   ancient  and   modern  satirists  may   safely  be 
adduced   in  favour  of  our  opinion.     In  few  parts  of  Cowper 
shall  we  lind  traces  of  the  playful  and  airy  elegance  of  Horace 
or  r^ope,  much   less  any  traits  that  can  remind  us  of  the  lofty 
characters  of  Juvenal,   Dryden,  or  Churchill.     We  have  before 
said,  t'nat  he  possessed  a  considerable  share  of  energy,  and  we 
shall  doubtless  be  reminded  that  an   author  is  the  best  director 
of  his  own  talents,  and  that  Cowper  exerted  to  the  utmost  the 
colloi^uial  style  of  sarcasm  in  which  he  was  formed  to  excel :  but 

it 
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it  is  not  from  any  blind  admiration  of  the  earlier  poets,  that  we 
are  tempted  to  look  for  a  similar  mode  of  thought  and  expression 
in  their  posterity,  it  i.3  because  one  or  other  of  these  requisites 
appears  to  us  indispensible  in  satire :  a  severity,  capable  of  con- 
founding vice  with  a  single  glance  :  or  a  keen  and  lively  playful- 
ness, which  without  any  direct  personality,  can  ^'  lightly  touch 
where  most  it  wounds."  These  are  the  qualities  which  at  once 
elevate  and  adorn  this  species  of  composition,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  attach  any  malignity  to  their  use,  a  feeling  which  the 
gentle  spirit  of  Cowper  would  be  the  last  to  have  admitted :  for 
if  we  once  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  it  is  not  the  perpe- 
trator, but  the  vice  itself  which  is  to  be  satirised  :  no  jealousy, 
or  envy  can  be  exerted,  where  a  stern  and  indignant  hatred  of 
the  crime  rather  than  of  the  criminal,  is  to  be  pourtrayed. 

Let  us  now  make  a  few  remarks  on  our  poels  opini(»ns  of  men 
and  manners.  It  is  well  known  that  he  passed  the  severest  censures 
«n  the  preachers  of  his  day,  pretty  broadly  asserting,  that  "  we 
are  no  longer  taught  by  monitors  that  mother  church  supplies  :'* 
he  also  drew  the  portrait  of  his  ideal  preacher,  "  such  as  Paul 
would  own,"  furnished  doubtless  with  every  grave  endowment  for 
his  sacred  office,  but  unhappily,  and  we  must  add,  unfairli/  in- 
troduced for  the  purpose  of  contrasting  with  it  an  offensive  spe- 
cimen of  a  modern,  and  we  hope  an  equally  ideal  preacher :  of 
one  point  however  we  are  convinced,  that  if  unfortunately  the 
degenerate  habits  which  tarnished  tlie  cl<jse  of  the  last  century 
can  be  said  to  excuse  the  sarcastic  severity  of  Cowper,  had  he 
but  lived  to  witness  the  signs  of  the  present  times,  he  would 
have  found  doubtless  nmch  to  admire,  and  still  more,  we  hope, 
to  love  and  venerate  in  the  cause  of  that  pulpit  which  he  had 
given  up  in  despair  and  derision.  At  all  events  he  would  have 
been  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  sacred  alarum  has  at 
length  sounded  in  the  ears  both  of  the  pastor  and  his  flock,  that 
corresponding  exertions  have  been  called  forth  in  proportion  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  occasion,  and  might  have  been  inclined 
perhaps  to  have  dreaded  the  danger  of  an  overbearing  fanaticism 
in  the  very  shrine  which  sloth  had  too  long  dishonoured  before. 

We  cannot  quit  this  part  of  the  subject  without  expressing  our 
entire  acquiescence  in  the  truth  of  Mr.  Johnson's  remarks  in  de- 
fence of  our  poet's  religious  feelings.  Cowper's  unhappy  ma- 
lady is  by  no  means  to  be  imputed  either  to  an  overheated  or  a 
desponding  state  of  visionary  enthusiasm.  His  hypochondriacal 
disorder  acting  upon  an  afflicted  and  pious  mind,  might  pro- 
bablv  have  conjured  up  a  spectre  of  transient  despondency  which 
haunted  him  for  a  time.  But  his  malady,  not  his  faith,  was  the 
cause  of  his  mental  despondency.  Those  who  knew  hmi  best, 
Will  know  that  his  religion  had  a  directly  opposite  tsndency,  it 
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was  ever  the  source  of  his  consolation  and  hope,  it  was  even 
instrumental  in  removing  the  cause  of  his  frequent  dejections  of 
spirit :  he  ever  had  recourse  to  it,  as  to  a  sacred  refuge  whither, 
"  as  upon  the  wings  of  a  dove,  he  could  flee  away  and  be  at 
rest."  If  we  add  to  this  fervent  disposition  of  Cowper's  mind, 
the  sympathy  and  attention  with  which  his  anxious  and  affec- 
tionate friends  were  always  eager  to  treat  this  unhappy  sufferer, 
■with  that  inimitable  delicacy  which  marks  the  female  character ; 
a  more  enviable  combination  of  amiable  tenderness,  and  virtuous 
friendship  will  not  easily  be  found. 

From  our  poet's  view  of  the  religious  teachers  of  this  age, 
pass  we  on  to  his  satirical  comments  upon  education.  The 
Tirocinium,  or  Review  of  Schools,  is  the  apparent  vehicle  of  his 
opinions  upon  this  important  subject :  against  which  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  enter  our  most  earnest  and  decided  protest.  We  do 
not  now  mean  to  commence  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  system 
of  our  southern  public  schools,  which  are  too  prosperous  to 
^■equire  it,  in  spite  even  of  all  the  exertions  of  our  northern  cri- 
tics either  to  abolish  them  entirely,  or  bring  them  down  to  a 
level  with  their  own ;  but  we  would  simply  ask  such  questions 
SIS  these ;  when  and  where  will  a  system  be  found  better  adapted 
to  promote  the  views  and  interests  of  youth,  inasm-uch  as  a  pub- 
lic school  is  always  the  most  efficacious  introduction,  and  some- 
times a  positive  requisite  to  a  university  education  ?  But  our 
poet  takes  still  larger  ground,  and  fully  sensible  of  the  intimate 
connexion  which  the  one  bears  to  the  other,  opens  his  attack 
upon  the  universities  themselves,  and  with  a  salvo  which  is  not 
very  intelligible,  would  not  absolutely  put  them  up  to  sale,  but 
"  would  have  them  better  managed  or  encouraged  less."  In 
other  words,  he  w6uld  take  from  them  the  prosperity  they  have 
long  been  accustomed  to  enjoy,  and  withdraw  the  patronage 
which  it  is  as  much  the  interest  for  the  state  to  bestow,  as  for 
the  universities  to  receive.  And  for  what  ?  because  they  are  not 
tetter  managed.  The  charge  is  indeed  an  imposing  one.  But 
supposing  it  to  be  strictly  true,  is  the  consequence  so  just,  that 
they  are  not  to  be  encouraged?  The  argument  would  prove  too 
much  :  as  well  might  it  be  asserted,  that  neither  Chureh  or 
State  are  to  be  encouraged  in  case  of  mismanagement  on  the 
part  of  its  spiritual  and  temporal  rulers ;  and  thus  would  a  new 
fallacy  be  added  to  the  link  of  unhappy  causes  which  engender  a 
spirit  of  revolutionary  discord.  Every  lover  of  his  country, 
every  friend  to  humanity  must  deprecate  so  fatal  a  conclusion. 
It  is  not  by  withdrawing  our  patronage  from  great  and  important 
jestablishments,  that  we  can  improve  the  system  of  a  state,  or 
promote  the  cause  of  human  happiness,  it  is  by  a  prudent,  tem- 
perate and  judicious  application  of  approved  and  well-timed 
xemedies  to  the  wounds  which  time  or  negligence  msy  have  oc- 
casioned* 
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casloned.  These  remedies  have  been  applied  with  success, 
the  wounds  have  been  materially  healed  already,  an  improvement 
in  discipline  has  been  established,  and  the  result  is  already  such 
as  to  warrant  yet  further  improvements.  But  we  will  pursue 
this  subject  no  farther :  those  who  would  at  all  events  erect  a 
new  edifice  on  the  ruins  of  a  long-established  system  will 
scarcely  listen  to  us :  those  on  the  contrary  to  whom  its  preser- 
vation is  dear,  will  readily  acquiesce  in  our  sentiments,  without 
any  further  attempt  on  our  parts  to  support  them. 

But  though  we  can  never  approve  the  subject  matter  of  these 
satires  of  Cowper,  and  lament  the  weak  prejudice,  or  erro- 
neous feelings  which  produced  them,  we  can  always  bear  testi- 
mony to  his  honest  abhorrence  of  corruption  in  every  shape, 
even  when  his  zeal  was  the  most  misguided,  and  his  discretion 
the  least  exerted.  His  love  of  virtue  was  fervent  and  unfeigned : 
the  genius  of  his  poetry  was  in  unison  with  his  feelings,  it  was 
seldom  very  highly  exalted ;  but  it  always  breathes  an  equal  and 
amiable  fervour  of  spirit,  which  if  it  does  not  excite  our  enthu- 
siasm, possesses  the  more  attractive  power  of  winning  our  love. 
Add  to  these  qualities  the  matchless  delicacy  which  pervades 
the  greater  part  of  his  compositions,  and  we  need  not  wonder 
that  he  should  have  become  a  general  favourite  with  the  public, 
and  the  peculiar  idol  of  the  female  sex. 

But  let  uot  an  excessive  admiration  of  Cowper  supersede  or 
detract  from  the  praise  which  ought  ever  to  be  given  to  the  extra- 
ordinary excellence  of  our  earlier  poets.  It  is  too  much  the 
fashion  to  depreciate  the  eminent  talents  of  those  great  masters 
of  poetry  who  embodied  in  their  voluminous  works  every  variety 
of  genius,  feeling,  and  talent.  Those  beauties  which  we  de- 
servedly admire  in  our  modern  poets,  whether  they  are  rapid  or 
sustained,  of  a  lively  or  a  melancholy  cast :  in  the  pages  of 
Scott  or  Bvron :  Campbell  or  Southey^  are  to  be  found  in  tlie 
works  of  Milton,  not  mdeed  so  highly  seasoiied,  and  so  care- 
fully prepared  to  please  our  delicate  taste,  but  uttered  with  a 
superior  and  more  conmianding  genius,  equally  calculated  to 
please,  if  we  will  but  learn  to  be  pleased.  We  do  not  now- 
mean  to  enlarge  on  the  superiority  of  Milton,  much  less  to 
compare  him  with  Cowper:  but  it  is  due  to  the  pre-eminence 
of  Milton,  and  every  other  great  master  of  poetical  excellence, 
to  remind  all  true  lovers  of  poetry  at  the  conclusion  of  the  pre- 
sent article,  that  if  they  are  content  to  reverence  the  author  of 
Paradise  Lost  only  at  a  humble  distance,  like  an  image  erected 
on  the  loftiest  pillar  of  a  heathen  temple,  they  are  altogether 
unworthy  of  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  a  nearer  approach, 
and  a  more  intnnate  study  of  his  perfections  :  but  if  through  a 
blind  admiration  of  the  author  of  the  Task,  they  are  tempted 

to 
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to  detract  one  tittle  from  the  high  fame  of  Milton,  they  ma^ 
perhaps  find  a  few  who  will  coincide  in  their  opinions,  but  the 
just  merits  of  Covvper  can  receive  no  real  accession  of  praise^ 
and  must  inevitably  lose  by  the  comparison. 
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jVo  great  injury,  we  think,  would  have  been  done  to  the  re- 
public of  letters,  or  to  the  interests  of  mankind,  if  the  subject  of 
these  Memoirs  had  been  suffered  to  rest  in  oblivion.  Possessed 
as  he  was,  Mith  a  rooted  antipathy  to  all  establishments,  ecclesi- 
astical and  civil ;  carried  away  with  the  w  ildest  notions  of  reform  ; 
and  even  anxious  to  iall  under  the  censure  of  the  laws,  that  he 
might  attam  what  he  deemed  a  crown  of  martyrdom :   there 

seems  to  be  little  in   his  character  worth  recordin"^; much 

which  real  friendship  wduld  wish  for  ever  to  conceal. 

Those  persons,  however,  who  inherit  Dr.  Price's  sentiments, 
(which,  we  trust,  for  the  honour  and  safety  of  our  country,  are 
entertained  by  a  very  small  part  of  the  community,)  will  pro- 
bably be  delighted  with  Mr.  Morgan's  tribute  to  the  memory 
oi'  his  uncle.  I'hey  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  this  sin- 
gular man  in  the  triple  capacity  of  philosopher,  politician,  and 
ciivine;  for  in  all  these  departments  the  Doctor  would  fain  have 
been  jegardt  d  as  an  oracle.  But  politics  were  his  favourite  pur- 
suit;  and  the  circumstances  of  his  time  were  such,  as  to  keep 
his  lestless  spirit  in  a  state  of  perpetual  agitation  :  cheiished  and 
applauded  by  some  of  the  factious  leaders  of  his  day,  he  seems 
to  have  considered  himself  as  a  great  champion  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  mankind.  The  niajority  of  his  dissenting  brethren, 
and  the  adniiiers  of  the  French  Revolution,  regarded  him  per- 
haps with  no  less  veneration  than  we  feel  towards  a  Clarendon, 
a  bomers,  oi  a  Pitt.  But  w  hatever  might  have  been  the  sen- 
timents  of  many  of  his  dduded  contemporaries,  very  few,  we 
believe,  are  now  to  be  found,  who  worship  this  politico-theo- 
logical Doctor  as  the  god  of  (heir  idolatry.  The  falshood  of  his 
speculations,  and  the  danger  of  his  principles,  must  be  now 
evident  to  all  men  of  reflection  and  discernment.  Isotwith- 
standujg  his  sagacious  predictions,  the  French  Revolution,  with 
all  its  tielightful  appendages  of  murder,  sacrilege,  and  rapine, 
has  not  rendered  the  \\'orld  more  free  or  happy  than  befoie. 
It  has  taught  theiu^  indeed,  an  awful  lesson  of  wisdom,  which 
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can  never  be  forgotten  by  the  latest  posterity.  It  bas  proved, 
that  when  the  contexture  of  a  state  has  been  once  effectually 
torn  in  pieces,  a  tierce,  unrelenting,  and  lawless  despotism  is  the 
natural  resuh ;  and  it  has  sensibly  warned  us  to  turn  aside  with 
abhorrence  from  the  advocates  of  anarchy  and  sedition. 

The  work  before  us  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  panegyric 
upon  Dr.  Price,  than  as  a  piece  of  biography.  It  is  written, 
for  the  most  part,  in  a  correct  and  easy  stile ;  but  it  contains 
very  little  matter  that  can,  in  any  sense,  be  deemed  interesting. 
The  Doctor  was  born  in  Glamorganshire,  in  1723,  and  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  among  the  dissenting  teachers  of 
the  neigiibourhood.  His  father  is  represented  as  a  rigid  Cal- 
vinist;  who  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  to  one  son, 
leaving  his  widow,  and  six  other  children,  in  a  state  of  com- 
parative indigence.  Richard,  who  was  one  of  these,  after 
studying  under  various  preceptors  in  Wales,  was  removed  by  the 
assistance  ot  his  uncle  to  a  diss-^nting  academy  near  London. 
Here,  in  process  of  time,  he  became  a  minister,  and  officiated  in 
different  congregations,  particularly  at  Dr.  Chandler's  meeting, 
in  the  Old  Jewry.  In  the  year  17 -56,  he  received  an  accession 
of  fortune,  and  the  following  year  he  married  a  Miss  Blundell. 
About  the  same  time,  he  published  a  treatise  on  the  "  Founda- 
tion of  Morals,"  in  which  he  controverted  some  doctrines  of 
Mr.  Hume.  After  this,  he  turned  his  attention  to  philosophical 
subjects,  and 

*'  A  proposal,"  says  Mr.  Morgan,  "  was  made  to  him  by  the 
booksellers  to  publish  a  complete  edition  of  all  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
works.  But  his  diffidence  of  his  own  abilities,  his  want  of  spirits  to 
engage  in  so  arduous  an  undertaking,  and  possibly  his  former  pre- 
judices against  devoting  too  much  of  his  time  and  attention  to  sub- 
jects not  immediately  connected  with  his  prefession,  determined 
him  to  decline  a  work,  which  has  been  since  executed  by  a  per- 
son who  laboured  under  none  of  these  difficulties."     P.  29. 

Dr.  Price,  we  doubt  not,  had  many  good  reasons  for  de- 
clining to  become  the  editor  of  Newton  ;  but  this,  we  think, 
miff/it  b.ave  been  expressed,  without  casting  a  severe  and  un- 
provoked retieclion  on  the  memory  of  Bishop  Ilorsley.  Mr. 
M.  seems  to  have  sought  an  occasion  to  calumniate  that 
great  man,  and  to  insinuate,  that  he  did  not  scruple  to  devote 
his  time  and  attention  to  subjects  unconnected  with  his  profes- 
sion. Wliether  this  sarcastic  blow  was  aimed  at  the  Bishop 
alone,  or  at  the  whole  body  of  English  Clergy,  is  not  perhaps 
quite  clear;  the  former  supposition  is  most  probable,  as  the 
name  of  Hoisley  must  for  ever  strike  a  panic  into  the  admirers 
of  Pricblle)  and  Price. 

About 
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About  the  year  1770,  Dr.  Price  published  a  treatise  on 
"  Reversionary  Payments ;"  and  soon  afterwards,  an  "  Appeal 
to  the  Public  on  the  National  Debt."  At  length,  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  American  war,  his  political  ardor  was  at  once 
roused ;  and  he  was  determined  to  stand  forth  as  the  champion 
of  the  rights  of  man.  Accordingly  he  devoted  the  winter  of 
J 775  to  writing  his  "Observations  on  Civil  Liberty,  and  the 
Justice  and  Policy  of  the  War  with  America."  This  pamphlet, 
according  to  his  biographer,  was  received  with  rapturous  applause 
by  the  friends  of  freedom,  and  was  attacked  with  equal  warmth 
by  the  bigoted  and  unenlightened,  among  whom  was  that  puny 
politician,  aisd  ''  very  equivocal  friend  of  liberty,"  Mr.  Edmund 
Burke,  (p.  59.)  Dr.  Price  now  seems  to  have  attained  one 
object  of  his  ambition,  for  he  observes,  in  a  letter  to  an  American 
friend,  that  "  he  was  become  so  marked  and  obnoxious,  that 
prudence  required  him  to  be  very  cautious ;  and  that  he  avoided 
all  correspondence,  even  with  Dr.  Franklin,  though  so  near  him 
as  Paris.'  (p.  64.)  His  patriotic  zeal,  however,  was  not 
damped.  "  Whenever  Government  thought  proper  to  proclaim 
a  fast,  he  considered  it  more  as  a  political  than  a  religious 
ordinance,  and  always  took  an  opportunity  on  that  day,  con- 
trary to  his  invariable  practice  on  other  days  of  religious  wor- 
ship, to  deliver  his  sentiments  on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and 
on  the  evil  consequences  which  were  likely  to  result  from  it." 
(p.  68.)  So  just  and  enlightened  were  the  Doctor's  notions  of 
the  religious  duty  of  a  fast. 

In  1775,  he  was  engaged  in  a  philosophical  controversy,  with 
bis  friend.  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley.  "  Of  the  purity  of  the  motives,'* 
says  Mr.  Morgan,  "  which  led  each  of  these  good  men  to  en- 
gage in  the  controversy,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  nor  is  it  pos- 
sible not  to  admire  the  zeal  and  sincerity  which  they  manifest 
throughout  the  whole  of  it  in  promoting  ihe  great  cause  of  truth 
and  virtue."  (p.  9 1 .)  With  the  motives  of  these  gentlemen  we 
are  not  concerned ;  they  must  be  examined  before  an  higher 
tribunal.  But  we  must  express  our  firm  conviction,  that  if  all 
mankind  had  followed  the  advice  of  these  illustrious  teachers, 
neither  sound  laws,  nor  true  religion,  would  now  have  existed 
upon  earth. 

Dr.  Price's  politics  were  so  admirably  adapted  for  the  me- 
ridian of  America,  that  he  had  already  received  a  formal  invita- 
tion from  Congress  to  settle  in  that  country.  This  he  thought  it 
expedient  to  decline ;  but  still  anxious  to  diffuse  the  benelit  of 
his  advice,  he  addressed  a  pamphlet  to  the  United  States, 
"  containing  Observations  on  the  Importance  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  much  valuable  advice  on  the  best  means  of 
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securing  those  liberties  for  which  they  had  successfully  con- 
tended." (p.  104.) 

Our  hero  next  appears  in  the  character  of  a  divine,  and 
preaches  a  sermon  at  the  opening  of  an  academy  of  dissenters, 
which  had  been  founded  by  *^  some  of  the  principal  friends  of 
rational  religion."  (p.  118.)  By  this  phrase,  we  presume,  the 
author  would  insinuate,  that  rational  religion  is  confined  to  per- 
sons of  his  own  persuasion. 

We  next  find  Dr.  Price  engaged  in  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Pitt  on  the  subject  of  finance.  The  language  of  the  biographer 
on  this  occasion  is  really  curious.  One  would  imagine,  from  the 
tone  he  assumes,  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  an  exciseman,  and 
Dr.  Price  had  been  Mr.  Pitt.  The  minister  is  represented  as 
writing  a  note  to  Dr.  P.,  and  asking  his  opinion  on  a  certain 
plan  of  finance.  Whereupon,  we  are  informed,  that  D\.  Price, 
in  his  infinite  condescension,  *'  instead  of  bestowing  much  time 
in  exposing  this  ineffective  and  miserable  plan,  which  would 
have  disgraced  any  minister  that  had  adopted  it,  sent  three  other 
plans  for  Mr.  Pitt's  perusal."  One  of  these  plans,  according  to 
Mr.  Morgan's  account  was  adopted,  after  undeigoing  great  al- 
terations. 

"  Nevertlieless  the  plan,  though  crippled  and  mutilated  in  the 
first  instance  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  still  farther  crippled  by  his  succes- 
sors, has  produced  the  most  beneficial  effects,  and  entitled  the  au- 
thor of  it  to  the  gratitude  of  the  nation.  I  am  far,"  adds  Mr.  M., 
*'  from  denying  his  share  of  merit  to  the  minister  who  had  the 
discretion  to  adopt  any  measure  of  this  kind. — But  the  friends  of 
Dr.  Price  have  reason  to  complain,  that  after  enduring  so  much  ob- 
loquy and  abuse  from  his  stupid  opponents  when  he  tirst  proposed 
such  a  measure,  and  after  a  patient  perseverance  for  fourteen 
years,  having  succeeded  at  last  in  convincing  Government  of  the 
necessity  of  it,  he  should  be  deprived  of  the  meagre  boon  of  being 
noticed  amidst  the  high  sounding  compliments  which  the  minister 
bestowed  upon  himself  in  proposing  the  measure  to  Parliament. 
When  he  boasted  of  having  raised  a  pillar  to  public  credit,  it  would 
have  been  as  well  if  he  had  proposed  to  liave  Dr.  Price's  name  in- 
scribed with  his  own  upon  the  pedestal;  but  subsequent  events 
have  proved,  that  these  names  would  have  been  ill  associated  in 
the  same  column."     P.  124. 

They  would  indeed  !  never  did  two  men  exist,  whose  principles 
and  characters  had  less  resemblance.  The  one,  gifted  with 
talents  which  have  never  been  surpassed,  moving  in  the  highest 
sphere  of  life,  adorned  with  every  accomplishment  that  the  most 
perfect  education  could  bestow,  seems  to  have  been  raised  up 
by  Providence,  in  times  of  unexampled  danger,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  legitimate  Government  and  social  order.    The  other, 
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possessing  an  understanding  acute,  but  by  no  means  extraordi- 
nary, educated  in  a  desultory  manner,  and  confined,  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  to  a  narrow  circle  of  acquaintance,  would  |i 
perhaps  T\ever  have  been  known  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  Old 
Jewry  and  Newington  Green,  had  he  not  taken  part  in  the  most 
turbulent  politics  of  his  day,  and  gained  celebrity  at  the  expence 
of  his  character  as  a  British  subject.  Such  was  the  difference 
between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Dr.  Price.  Most  cordially  do  we  agree 
with  Mr.  M.,  that  their  names  would  have  been  ill  associated 
on  the  same  column. 

We  now  come  i  to  the  last  and  most  important  passage  of  the 
Dr.'^s  life,  when  his  visionary  schemes  of  liberty,  happiness^ 
and  equality,  were  almost  realised.  He  seems  at  length  to  hav^ 
arrived,  in  his  own  imaginationj  at  those  blissful  seats. 


Avqa.1  TOEgiTrvsaffiv*   av- 

TV  \  'A  )       J       > 

«  ptEv  y^i^ToUiV  Qun  a- 

"Oo/xoiui  Tuiv  "Xji^ocs  oiva- 

■pind.  Olymp.ll,  1.  128. 

"  Of  all  the  even  ts,"^  says  the  biographer,  "which  distinguished 
Dr.  Price's  life,  none  interested  or  agitated  him  so  much  as  the 
French  Revolution.  This,  at  the  first  moment  of  its  explosion, 
raised  his  liopes  to  the  highest  point,  and  brightened  all  his  pros- 
pects of  the  future  improvement  and  happiness  of  mankind." 
(p.  148.)  "Having  never  had  the  mortification  to  v/itness  those 
sanguinary  and  atrocious  deeds  vphich  disgraced  and  ultimately 
overturned  the  Jicvolution,  the  circumstances  of  his  life  can  have 
no  connection  with  them."     P.  151. 

The  Doctor  died  before  the  murder  of  the  king  and  the 
atrocities  of  Robespierre ;  and  therefore,  although  an  ardent 
promoter  of  the  Revolution,  he  is  innocent  of  its  consequences. 
A  man  who  assists  in  setting  fire  to  a  stately  edifice,  dies  of  an 
apoplexy  before  the  flames  have  reached  their  height ;  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life  therefore  can  have  no  connection  with  the 
loss  and  misery  which  aie  occasioned  by  the  conflagration.  We 
would  recommend  the  principle  of  this  argument  to  the  gentle- 
men who  practise  at  the  Old  Bailey ;  it  might  occasionally  ex- 
tricate their  clients  from  a  very  disagreeable  situation. 

Innocent,  however,  as  the  Doctor  might  be,  he  was  well  in- 
formed of  all  that  was  going  on  at  Paris  by  the  assistance  of  a 
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kindred  spirit,  Mr.  Jefferson.  At  this  juncture  (the  autumn  of 
1789)  he  was  requested  by  i\\e  friends  offreedotn  in  this  country 
to  preach  on  the  4th  of  November,  at  the  anniversary  meeting 
of  the  Society  for  commemorating  the  Revohition  in  Great 
Britain.  These  gentlemen,  it  appears,  (whether  from  ignorance, 
or  from  design,  is  not  quite  evident)  thought  proper  to  confound 
the  principles  of  the  English  and  the  French  Revolutions,  thau 
which  two  things  can  not  be  more  radically  *  opposite.  The 
object  of  the  one  was  to  preserve,  of  the  other  to  annihilate  the 
constitution  of  the  respective  governments. 

**  The  circumstances  of  our  Pievolution,''  says  Mr.  Burke,  **and 
that  of  France,  are  just  the  reverse  of  each  other  m  almost  every 
particular,  and  in  the  whole  spirit  of  the  transaction.  With  us,  it 
vv^as  the  case  of  a  legal  monarch  attempting  arbitrary  power — in 
France,  it  is  the  case  of  an  arbitrary  monarcli,  beginning,  from 
whatever  cause,  to  legalise  his  authority.  The  one  was  to  be  re- 
sisted, the  other  was  to  be  managed  and  directed ;  but  in  neither 
case  was  the  order  of  the  state  to  be  changed,  lest  government 
might  be  ruined,  which  ought  only  to  be  corrected  and  legalised. 
What  we  did  was  in  truth,  and  substance,  and  in  a  constitutional 
light,  a  revolution,  not  made,  but  prevented.  We  took  solid  se- 
curities ;  we  settled  doubtful  questions  ;  we  corrected  anomalies  ia 
our  law.  In  the  stable  fundamental  parts  of  our  constitution  we 
made  no  revolution  ;  nor  any  alteration  at  all.  We  did  not  impair 
the  monarchy.  Perhaps  it  might  be  shewn  that  we  strengthened 
it  very  considerably.  The  nation  kept  the  same  ranks,  the  same 
orders,  the  same  privileges,  the  same  franchises,  the  same  rules 
for  property,  the  same  subordinations  ;  the  same  order  in  the  law, 
in  the  revenue,  and  in  the  magistracy  ;  the  same  Lords,  the  sam.e 
Commons,  the  same  corporations,  the  same  electors.  The  Church 
was  not  impaired.  Her  estates,  her  majesty,  her  splendour,  her 
orders  and  gradations  continued  the  same.  The  Church  and  the 
State  were  the  same  after  the  Revolution  that  they  were  before, 
but  better  secured  in  every  part."  Sjjeech  on  the  Army  Estimates^ 
Sth  Febniari/,  1190. 

Confoimding,  however,  these  radical  distinctions.  Dr.  Price 
and  liis  friends  must  needs  select  the  4th  of  November  as  a  day 


*  It  was  voted  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  6th  Feb.  1688, 
that  "  King  James  II.  having  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  constitU' 
tion  of  the  kingdom,  by  breaking  the  original  contract  between 
King  and  people ;  and  having,  by  the  advice  of  Jesuits  and  other 
wicked  persons,  violated  the  fundamental  laixs,  and  withdrawn  him- 
self out  of  the  kingdom,  has  abdicated  the  government,  and  that 
the  throne  is  thereb)  vacant."     Here  is  no  mention  of  beheading 
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for  the  celebration  of  their  orgies  ;  the  29th  of  May  would  have 
been  in  rcahty  as  proper.  The  Doctor  consented  to  preach 
before  the  patriotic  band  ;  and  on  this  occasion  rendered  himself 
more  notorious  than  ever  by  the  mischievous  and  indammatory 
liarangue  which  he  delivered.  Our  readers  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  notice  which  is  taken  of  this  sermon  in  Mr.  Burke's 
*'  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France."  It  would  be  end- 
less to  quote  passages  from  that  immortal  work  in  illustration  of 
the  subject.  The  book  is  in  every  body's  hand ;  and  to  that  we 
must  refer  our  readers  for  a  complete  exposure  and  refutation  of 
those  destructive  principles  of  anarchy,  maintained  by  Dr.  Price 
in  the  pulpit  of  the  Old  Jewry.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
errors  of  Mr.  Burke's  political  life,  his  firm  and  manly  conduct 
at  the  dreadful  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  will  for  ever 
secure  him  a  high  rank  among  the  patriots  of  Britain.  Here  all 
party  feelings  were  thrown  aside ;  and  the  whole  force  of  his 
powerful  and  accomplished  mind  was  exerted  in  defence  of 
laws,  liberty,  and  religion.  His  "  Reflections"  are  perhaps  the 
most  perfect  and  useful  piece  of  political  writing  now  extant  in 
the  world.  They  display  throughout  the  temper  and  dignity  of  a 
philosopher,  the  knowledge  of  a  profound  and  experienced 
statesman,  and  that  prophetic  anticipation  of  consequences  by 
which  their  great  author  was  so  eminently  distinguished. 

Mr.  Burke's  attack  upon  Dr.  Price  has  of  course  excited  the 
indignation  of  the  biographer,  which  he  accordingly  pours  forth 
in  these  temperate  and  judicious  words — 

*'  The  principles  laid  down  in  the  discourse  which  he  had  de- 
livered at  the  Old  Jewry  in  November,  drew  torrents  of  abuse  upon 
him  from  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  who,  as  if  possessed  by  some  daemon 
of  the  nether  regions,  had  never  ceased  from  the  first  moment  of 
the  revolution  to  declaim  in  a  manner  the  most  outrageous  against 
it,  and  against  all  the  friends  and  supporters  of  it.  The  phantoms 
which  his  own  disordered  imagination  had  raised  to  alarm  and  in- 
flame the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  unhappily  succeed- 
ed too  well  in  misleading  the  more  timid  and  lukewarm  friends  of 
liberty." — Soon  afterwards  we  are  gravely  informed,  that  the 
**  rancorous  invectives  of  Mr.  Burke,  which  he  had  poured  forth 
in  a  volume  of  400  pages,  neither  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  Dr. 
Price's  mind,  nor  had  any  other  effect  than  convincing  him  that 
the  violent  passions  of  the  author  had  deranged  his  understanding." 
P.  164. 

To  such  nonsense  as  this  we  will  not  condescend  to  reply. 
It  carries  with  it  its  own  confutation :  and  can  excite  nothing 
but  contempt  in  the  mind  of  any  sensible  man. 

On  the  14th  ot  July,  1790,  Dr.  Price  closed  his  public  lifej, 
by  serving  the  oflice  of  steward  at  a  dinner  in  commemoration  of 

the 
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,the  French  Revolution.  After  this  he  went  into  the  country, 
and  returned  to  town  in  a  declining  state  of  health.  "  Some  of 
his  friends  urged  him  to  reply  to  Mr.  Burke's  late  publication," 
which  attempt  he  very  prudently  declined  ;  and  in  tlie  following 
spring  he  was  seized  with  a  complaint  which  quickly  brought 
him  to  his  grave.  Here  we  would  readily  close  our  strictures 
upon  him^,  not  wishing  to  cast  reproach  upon  his  memory,  or  even 
to  revive  it.  We  abhor  the  principles  of  Dr.  Price,  but  have 
no  hostility  to  the  man  ;  nor  would  he  have  occupied  one  mo- 
ment of  our  attention,  had  not  this  attempt  been  made  to  hold 
him  up  as  an  object  of  imitation  and  applause-  Notwithstand- 
ing the  best  exertions  of  the  Doctor  and  his  friends,  we  still  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  the  English  Church  and  State ;  and  his  liberal 
and  enlightened  doctrines  have  not  yet  been  generally  received. 

"  We  still  fear  God ;  we  look  up  with  awe  to  kings  ;  with  af- 
fection to  parliaments ;  with  duty  to  magistrates  ;  with  reverence 
to  priests,  and  with  respect  to  nobility.  Why  ?  because  when  such 
ideas  are  brought  before  our  minds,  it  is  natural  to  be  so  affected ; 
because  all  other  feelings  are  false  and  spurious,  and  tend  to  cor- 
rupt our  minds,  to  vitiate  our  primary  morals,  to  render  us  unfit 
for  rational  liberty ;  and  by  teaching  us  a  servile,  licentious,  and 
abandoned  insolence,  to  be  our  low  sport  for  a  few  hohdays,  to 
make  us  perfectly  fit  for,  and  justly  deserving  of  slaveiy,  through 
the  whole  course  of  our  lives."    Burke^s  Re  flections  f  p.  167. 


Art.  IV.  The  History  of  the  Cluinh  of  Scotland,  from  the 
Establishment  of  the  Heformalion  to  the  Revolution :  illus- 
trating  a  most  interesting  Period  of  the  Political  Histori)  of 
Britain.  By  George  Cook,  D.D.  Minister  of  Lawrence- 
kirk.  3  vols.  8vo.  Longman  and  Co.  London ;  Constable 
and  Co.  Edinburgh.     1815. 

This  is  a  very  able,  and,  upon  the  whole,  a  very  candid  work, 
embracing  a  great  variety  of  most  important  facts  relative  to 
the  religious  and  political  state  of  Scotland,  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  Throughout  his  whole  book,  the  au- 
thor  shews  himself  completely  superior  to  ail  the  narrow  feelings 
of  party  spirit;  incapable  alike  of  concealing  the  errors  and  fero- 
city which  distinguished  the  founders  of  his  church,  and  of  bla- 
ming their  antagonists  except  where  they  were  manifestly  in  the 
wrong.  Aware  of  the  powerful  prejudices  which  actuated  the 
leading  characters,  in  those  unhappy  times  to  which  his  history 
refers,  he  never  tiuds  fault  but  with  tenderness  and  moderation ,: 

and 
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and  in  every  instance  where  he  is  compelled  to  disapprove,  he 
seems  more  disposed  to  lament  over  the  frailties  of  human  na- 
ture, than  to  indulge  in  invective,  or  to  multiply  expressions  of 
condemnation.  In  exhibiting  the  jealousies^  the  hatred,  the 
crimes  and  follies  of  men  who  strove  with  one  another  even  unto 
the  death,  and  who,  when  they  were  in  their  turn  invested  with 
power,  exercised  against  each  other  the  very  same  violence  and 
cruelties  which  both  loudly  and  justly  condemned  only  wlien  they 
were  forced  to  submit  to  them,  Dr.  Cook  appears  to  have  made 
it  his  object  to  impress  upon  his  readers  that  strong  passions 
uniformly  blunt  the  moral  feehngs  and  pervert  the  judgment, 
rather  than  to  impute  to  particular  churches  intolerant  maxims 
or  unchristian  principles.  Like  a  discerning  historian  and  an 
upright  man,  he  imputes  to  the  times  what  the  times  really  pro- 
duced ;  he  appreciates  motives  with  candour  and  impartiality  ; 
he  paints  rebellion  in  its  true  colours;  never  justifies,  under  the 
specious  pretext  of  religious  liberty,  an  armed  opposition  to  law- 
ful government  where  conscience  was  respected ;  and  he  is  never 
found  to  eulogize  arbitrary  measures,  merely  because  they  were 
resorted  to  in  behalf  of  a  particular  faction. 

These  are  high  recommendations  in  a  wiiter  of  church  his- 
tory, and  they  will  infallibly  carry  down  his  name  with  applause 
to  the  latest  generations  ;  but  it  gives  us  pain  to  add,  that  such 
are  not  the  qualities  which  will  recommend  his  work  to  the  pa- 
tronage of  his  contemporaries.  To  succeed,  in  these  days,  an 
author  must  sacrifice  every  thing  to  party  views  ;  he  nnist  call  the 
ferocious  rebel  an  enlightened  patriot,  the  intolerant  bigot,  an 
evangelical  christian,  and  the  hypocritical  ambitious  traitor,  the 
true  friend  of  his  country.  He  must  conceal  facts  when  it  does 
not  suit  his  purpose  to  bring  them  forward ;  he  must  palliate 
notorious  delinquencies ;  and  play  the  sophist  in  support  of  a 
favourite  class  of  political  opinions  or  of  ecclesiastical  measures. 
In  short,  he  must  carry  all  the  feelings  which  stimulate  the  fac- 
tious, and  characterize  the  lovers  of  innovation,  into  the  detail  of 
historical  events,  into  the  abstract  discussions  of  moral  science, 
and  even  into  the  fictions  of  poetry  and  romance.  Some  of  Dr. 
Cook's  countrymen  understand  all  this  better  than  he  seems  to 
do  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  appear  nnich  more  willing  to  com- 
ply with  the  prevailing  taste,  and  to  purchase  present  popularity 
on  whatever  terms  it  may  be  had. 

As  to  the  literary  merits  of  the  work  before  us,  we  have  merely 
to  say,  that  the  language  is  in  general  classical  and  vigorous, 
never  overloaded  with  ornament,  and  never  deficient  in  the  par- 
ticular species  of  eloquence  which  is  most  suitable  for  narration. 
We  marked  indeed,  in  the  course  of  reading,  two  or  three  scot- 
ucisms,  as  well  as  a  few  sentences  violently  inverted  for  the  sake 
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t>f  sound.  We  leave  these  trifles,  however,  to  enter  upon  nn 
analysis  of  the  work  itselt";  and  in  this  we  shall  follow  the  train 
of  events  in  the  order  of  their  ehronolojrv. 

In  the  reign  of  James  the  Fifth,  the  more  powerfid  barons  of 
Scotland,  who,  under  several  of  his  predecessors,  had  success- 
fully opposed  tlremselves  to  the  regal  authority,  began  to  prose- 
cute measures  for  their  own  aggrandizement,  with  more  concert 
and  system  than  they  had  formerly  observed.  As  the  monarch 
united  with  the  church  in  attempting  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  new  opinions  on  the  subject  of  religion,  the  nobles  in  sub- 
servience to  their  grand  object,  did  not  fail  to  encourage  the 
reformers  to  propagate  their  tenets,  and  thus  to  weaken  at  once 
tlie  influeiK^e  oi  the  hierarchy  and  of  the  crown.  This  view 
alone  might  perhaps  account  for  the  patronage  which  the 
preachers  received  from  such  of  the  nobilit}'  as  had  combined  to 
limit  the  royal  prerogative ;  and  the  prospects  which  very  soon 
opened  to  them  of  deriving  a  great  addition  to  their  revenues 
from  the  patrimony  of  the  Church,  will  sufficiently  explain  the 
eagerness  with  which  some  of  them  seconded  every  effort  to  strip 
and  demolish  the  ancient  priesthood.  James  was,  in  the  mean 
while,  counselled  by  those,  who  either  were  ignorant  of  the  real 
State  of  public  feeling,  or  were  enemies  of  tlie  church,  to  have 
recourse  to  a  system  of  policy,  which  tended,  in  the  most  direct 
and  summary  manner,  to  undermine  the  power  of  the  old  estab- 
lishment, and  to  surround  with  popular  sympathy  and  respect, 
the  cause  of  the  reformers.  He  subjected  to  martyrdom  several 
of  their  leaders ;  bringing  thereby  upon  the  clergy  the  odium 
and  suspicion  which  never  fail  to  be  directed  against  excessive 
severity,  and,  at  the  same  titae,  inducing  the  people  to  examine 
into  those  views  of  religion  which  could  so  powerfully  elevate 
the  mi«d  as  to  defy  death,  or  to  triumph  amid  the  most  dreadful 
sufferings.  At  his  premature  decease,  accordingly,  he  left  the 
kingdom  in  a  state  of  the  most  deplorable  anarchy,  and  be- 
queathed to  his  unfortunate  daughter  an  inheritance  from  which 
she  was  doomed  to  reap  nothing  but  unmixed  misery,  calumny, 
and  reproach. 

Under  the  regency  of  Airan  and  of  the  qucen-dowager,  the 
protestants,  amid  various  vicissitudes,  continued  to  gain  ground ; 
and  when  Mary  in  person  assumed  the  sovereignty,  she  found 
the  reformation  so  far  advanced  as  very  soon  to  render  it  expe- 
dient to  make  a  legal  provision  for  the  preachers.  1'he  attach- 
ment which  she  naturally  felt  for  the  form  of  religion  in  which 
she  had  been  educated,  and  the  ferocious  and  unchristian  oppo- 
sition which  she  experienced  from  Knox  and  the  prolestant  lords, 
occasioned  more  than  once  a  slight  reaction  on  the  part  of  her 
friends;   but  the  artful  and  insidious  conduct  of  her  brother, 
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afterwards  earl  of  Murray,  rendered  ineffectual  every  plan  that 
was  adopted  either  to  consolidate  her  throne,  or  to  obtain  for 
her  the  comforts  of  devotional  exercises  even  in  her  private  cha- 
pel.    Her  imprisonment  at  Lochlevin  too,  and   her   subsequent 
flight  into  England,  having  in  process  of  time  secured  for  Mur- 
ray the  regency  of  the  kingdom,  he  was  thus  enabled  to  give  a 
kind  of  legal  sanction  and  establish meiit  to  the  reformation  ;  and 
it  is  at  this  epoch,  accordingly,  that  Dr.  Cook  takes  up  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  of  Scotland*.     Indeed  it  is  very  clearly 
proved  by  the  whole  of  their  conduct,  that  the  congregation,  as 
they  were  called,  uniformly  identified  their  interests  with  those 
of  the  Regent,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  they  laboured  so  zea- 
lously to  promote  his  ambitious  views,  by  stirring  up  the  people 
against  their  queen,  and  by  arming  their  adherents  to  oppose  her 
restoration.     Murray,  however,  had  more  than  one  party  to  ma- 
nage :  the  ministers,  on  the  one  hand,  petitioned  for  the  tempo- 
ralities of  the  popish  church,  and  the  lords  of  the  congregation 
were  determined  to  hold  fast  the  ample   share  of  them  which 
they  had  already  appropriated  :  the  latter,  however,  being  the 
more  powerful  body,  were  favoured  with  the  Regent's  patron- 
age, and  obtained  his  sanction  fur  their  rapacious  exactions.     In 
his  situation,   perhaps,  it  would  have  proved  a  hazardous  policy 
to  attempt  a  transference  of  the  immense  patrimony  of  the  Church 
to  the  popular  and  rebellious  ministers ;  but  Murray,  although 
this  was  one  of  the  conditions  stipulated  to  gain  their  counte- 
nance to  his  measureSj  shewed  no  sincere  wish  to   meet  tlieir 
views,  and  he  allowed  several  years  to  elapse  without  making  one 
effort  to  ameliorate  their  wretched  condition.    Even  Knox  segms 
to  have  been  greatly  irritated  and   disgusted  by  his  hollow  and 
temporizing  conduct;  for,  in  a  letter  written  during  this  period, 
he  complained  to  one  of  his  friends,  that  "  he  was  already  dead 
to  all  civil  affairs,  and  that  his  life  to  him  was  bitter."     Still  the 
dread  of  popery  prevailed  over  all  their  other  feelings,  and  the 
Regent  was  supported  by  the  reformeis,  as  the  great  antagonist 
6f  Mary,  and  bulwark  of  their  cause. 

i\t  this  ejjoch,  the  constitution  of  the  Scottish  Church  was  a 
species  of  episcopacy  ;  the  power,  and  some  of  the  functions,  of 
the  episcopal  order  being  vested  in  superintendtnts  both  lay  and 
clerical ;  v.hich  superintendents,  at  the  same  time,  were  respon- 
sible for  their  conduct  to  the  General  Assemblies,  and  even  to 


*  He  published,  some  years  ago,  a  history  of  the  reformation  in 
Scotland,  with  which  we  have  no  concern  ;  but  was  reviewed  by 
our  precedessors,  and  praised  by  them  for  the  same  spirit  ^nd  can- 
dour which  IS  displayed  in  the  work  before  us. 
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the  Inferior  judicatories  of  the  Church.  An  assembly,  however, 
being  held  in  1 668,  the  outlines  were  drawn  up  of  a  system  for 
conducting  their  public  business  with  greater  decency  and  sub- 
ordination, a  law  was  passed,  specifying  who  should  in  future  be 
entitled  to  sit  and  vote  in  that  supreme  judicatory,  and  by  whom 
they  were  to  be  elected.  It  was  ordained,  that  none  should  have 
voice  in  these  assemblies,  but  superintendents,  visitors  of  churches, 
(who  had  the  powers  without  the  titles  of  superintendents),  com- 
missioners of  shires  and  universities,  and  such  ministers  as  the 
superintendents  should  choose  in  their  dioceses  and  synods,  being 
men  of  knowledge,  and  able  to  decide  upon  the  subjects  pro- 
posed for  their  consideration.  This  was  an  important  step,  ob- 
serves Dr.  Cook,  towards  the  settlement  of  the  Churcji.  It 
marked  out  the  constitution  of  the  great  organ  of  ecclesiastical 
law  ;  it  was  admirably  calculated  to  secure  the  assistance  of  the 
most  intelligent  of  the  ministry,  Vv-hile  it  gave  a  very  powerful  in- 
fluence to  the  superintendents  who  would  naturally  make  choice 
of  such  of  their  clergy  as  they  had  reason  to  believe  were  dis- 
posed to  preserve  the  form  of  government  which  Knox  had  in- 
troduced. 

Another  law  was  passed  which  etill  further  augmented  the 
power  of  the  superintendents.  It  was  eiiacted,  that  nothing 
should  be  discussed  in  the  General  Assembly  which  the  superin- 
tendents might  or  ought  to  determine  in  their  synods ;  and  thus 
the  superintendent  with  his  synod  was  entrusted  with  the  same 
authority  which  was  afterwards  committed  to  presbyteries.  At 
this  early  and  unconfiriued  state  of  their  polity,  however,  they 
failed  not  Jo  commence  persecution.  It  was  decreed  by  the 
same  assembly,  that  papists  continuing  obstinate  should  be  ex- 
communicated, and  Knox's  form  of  excommunication  waa  ac- 
cordingly revised  and  sanctioned.  Subsequent  to  this,  nothing 
very  material  to  the  interests  of  the  reformed  took  place,  until 
the  assassination  of  the  Regent :  which  event  is  recorded  by  our 
author  in  the  following  manner. 

''  lie  had  been  frequently  warned,  that  his  enemies,  unable 
to  oppose  him  in  honourable  Wiwfare,  had  resolved  upon  his 
death  ;  but  he  listened  with  loo  much  incredulity  to  these  cau- 
tions, and  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  neglect  of  them.  Hamilton, 
of  Bothwellhaugh,  followed  him  to  JJnlithgovv,  where  he  was 
to  remain  for  a  night ;  and  next  morning,  when  he  was  com- 
mencing his  journey  to  Edinburgh,  he  was  wounded  by  a  bullet 
'fired  by  Hamilton  from  the  house  *  of  the  Archbishop  of  St. 

Andrews, 

•  This  expression  may  lead  tiie  uawary  reader  to  suppose  either 
that  the  Priinate  was  then  residing  in  Linlithgow,  or  that  it  was  the 
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Andrews,  in  which  he  liad  concealed  himself.  Tiie  Regent,  on 
receiving  the  wound,  dismounted,  and  returned  on  foot  to  his 
Jodghigs.  Hopes  were  entertained  upon  the  first  examination 
of  his  wound,  that  it  was  not  moital ;  but  the  pain  soon  increas* 
ing,  he  prepared  with  unclouded  serenity  for  his  dissolution  ;  and 
after  expressing  the  nio^t  noble  sentiments,  and  commending  the 
protection  of  the  king  to  those  who,  on  this  melancholy  occar 
sion,  were  listening  to  him,  he  expired.  He  had  received  inti- 
mation on  the  preceding  day,  that  there  was  a  design  to  assassi- 
nate him— even  the  house  from  which  the  deed  was  to  be 
attempted  was  pointed  out  to  him;  but  with  wonderful  disregard 
of  his  safety,  he  neither  caused  the  house  to  be  examined,  nor 
took  the  other  obvious  precautions  by  which  the  villainous  inten- 
tion might  have  been  defeated." 

There  can  but  be  one  opinion  as  to  the  wickedness  of  the  act 
by  which  the  Earl  of  Murray  lost  his  life:  there  is  however 
more  than  one,  ip  relation  to  his  general  character,  and  to  the 
several  decided  steps  which  he  took  ggainst  his  unhappy  sister. 
We  do  not  agree  w  ith  Dr.  Cook  in  the  eulogy  which  he  has  be- 
stowed on  his  conduct  whether  public  or  private,  and  we  shall 
state  in  few  words  the  ground  of  our  dissent. 

In  the  character  which  our  author  draws  of  Murray,  that  no- 
bleman is  said  ^'  never,  even  when  he  sunk  patriotism  in  factioHj, 
to  have  betrayed  the  vital  interests  of  Scotland,  but  anxiously  to 
have  cherished  and  carefully  strengthened  them."  This,  how- 
<ever,  is  inconsistent  with  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct  froin 
the  age  of  seventeen,  w  hen  he  commenced  that  clandestine  cor- 
j-^pondence  witji  Elizabeth  and  her  minister,  which  he  continued 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  ijnd  by  which  he  at  last  reduced  Scotland 
in  reality,  though  not  in  riame,  to  the  state  of  a  fief  of  England, 
then  a  foreign  and  almost  hostile  power.  He  was  impelled  to 
this  conduct  unquestionably  by  his  ov^n  ambition — excited  per- 
haps, and  certainly  cherished,  by  his  mother,  who  persisted  in 
calling  herself  the  wife  of  James  V.  and  her  son,  of  course,  the 
legitimate  heif  of  the  monarchy.  That  Murray  had  his  eye  oa 
the  crown  so  early  as  the  year  1359,  ai^'fl  that  he  expected  to  ob- 
tain it  through  his  influence  among  the  protectants  in  Scotland, 
supported  by  th(B  power  of  Elizabeth,  is  proved  by  a  letter  from 
Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  the  English  ambassador,  at  that 
time  in  France,  and  even  by  the  testimony  of  Elizabeth  herself, 
in  a  paper  still  remaining  in  the  Cottonian  Library*.     If  this 

place  of  his  usual  residence.     It  should  have  been  denominated  a 
Bouse,  not  the  house  of  the  Archbishop;  for  he  never  occupied  it, 
but  when  the  court  was  kept  at  Linlithgow,  nor  always  even  then« 
f  See  the  documents  produced  in  Tytler's  Inquiry,  &c. 
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be  admitted,  the  whole  of  Murray's  conduct,  his  attempt  to  pre- 
vent the  marriage  of  the  queen,  his  proposal  at  the  same  time  to 
have  the  crown  entailed  on  himself  and  the  house  of  Stuart,  his 
flying  into  open  rebellion  when  his  views  were  blasted,  his  bein  »■ 
in  close  concert  with  those  who  assassinated  Rizzio  in  t!ie  pre- 
sence of  his  sister  and  sovereign  when  in  a  state  of  pregnancy  far 
advanced,  his  listening  without  resentment  or  even  emotion  to 
the   horrid  proposal  made  by  Lethington   to  the  queen  at  the 
castle  of  Creigmiller;  his  tergiversations  when  the   famous  let' 
ters  were  produced  iu  ditferent  forms  on  different  occasions ;  and 
indeed  every  subsequent  action  of  his  public  life,  may  be  easily 
accounted   for ;  but   on  any  other  supposition    his  conduct  is 
wholly  unaccountable.     That  Scotland  was  indebted  to  him  for 
valuable  civil  and  religious  blessings,  may  be  true ;  but  we  can- 
not bring  ourselves  to  believe,  with  our  author,  that  the  desire 
of  conjoining  with  a  pure  faith  the  inestimable  advantages  of  ii 
steady,  yet  merciful  government,  was  the  motive  of  his  conduct, 
which  appears  to  us  to  have  sprung  from  inordinate  ambition, 
and  to  have  been  uniformly  directed  by  the  most  unprincipled 
policy. 

In  this  opinion  we  are  supported  by  the  testinion;  of  Dr. 
Stuart,  in  his  History  of  the  Reformation.  ''  The  love  of  li- 
berty," he  observes,  "  was  not  in  him  (Murray)  the  effect  of 
patriotism,  but  of  pride :  his  zeal  for  religion  was  a  political  vir- 
tue ;  and  under  the  appearance  of  openness  and  sincerity,  he 
could  conceal  more  securely  his  purposes.  Power  was  the  idol 
which  he  worshipped ;  and  he  was  ready  to  acquire  it  by  means 
the  most  criminal.  He  wa?  bold,  firm,  and  penetrating,  rfis 
various  mind  fitted  him  alike  for  intrigue  and  for  war.  He  was 
destined  to  flourish  in  the  midst  of  diffictilties.  His  sagacity 
enabled  him  to  foresee  dangers,  his  prudence  to  prepare  for 
them,  and  his  fortitude  to  surmount  them.  To  his  talents,  his 
genius,  and  his  resources,  Scotland  is  indebted  for  the  Reforma- 
tion. But  by  this  memorable  achievement  he  meant  nothing 
more  than  to  advance  himself  in  the  road  to  greatness.  To  thu 
point  all  his  actions  were  directed.  It  gave  the  limits  to  his 
generosity  which  has  been  extolled  as  unbounded.  His  praise, 
his  caresses,  and  his  services,  his  dissimulation,  his  perfidious- 
hess,  and  his  enmities,  were  all  sacrifices  to  ambition.  And 
miscarriage,  which  has  ravaged  so  many  laurels  from  great  men, 
did  not  tarnish  his  glory." — Even  Dr.  Robertson  hnnself,  nj 
friend  to  the  unfortunate  queen  and  her  adherents,  draws  a  pic- 
ture of  Murray  not  more  favourable  than  this  by  his  great  rival 
and  opponent. 

Under  the  regency  of  Lennox,   who  succeeded   the  Etrl  of 
Murray,  the  reformed  clergy  bad  btill  to  struggle  with  poverty 
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and  a  suspicion,  not  ill  founded,  on  the  part  of  the  nobles,  that 
they  would  employ  the  first  acquisition  of  power  to  possess 
theniSekes  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues.  The  friends  of  Mary, 
taking  advantage  of  the  turn  of  affairs  which  followed  the  death 
of  the  late  Regent,  became  more  active  in  promoting  her  inte- 
rest ;  aild  the  ministers,  of  course,  exerted  themselves  with 
greater  virulence  in  attacking  her  character,  and  in  rousing  po- 
pular animosity.  The  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  who  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  attempting  the  restoration  of  the  queen, 
was  brought  to  the  scaifold,  where  he  suffered  the  punishment 
allotted  to  the  lowest  and  most  depraved  crimmal,  without  hav- 
nig  had  an  opportunity  of  legally  establishing  his  innocence. 
Tins  act  of  injustice  and  cruelty  roused  for  a  moment  the  adhe- 
rents of  her  niajesty ;  they  entered  the  n»etropolis  from  which 
Knox  was  compelled  to  flee;  and,  seizing  the  castle,  constituted 
themselves  into  an  assembly  of  the  estates  of  the  kingdom.  The 
ministers  attemptetl  uegocialion,  and  the  Queen  of  England  in- 
terfered, with  the  vievv^  of  adjusting  matters  between  the  con- 
tending parties.  The  factions  however  could  not  be  reconciled, 
and  the  Regent  with  his  adherents  retired  to  Stirling ;  in  which 
town  th-y  were  all  surprised  in  a  night  attack,  concerted  by  the 
governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  when  Leiniox,  by  some  means 
not  well  explained,  was  mortally  wounded,  and  almost  instantly 
died.  The  situation  of  Spotland  at  this  time  was  indeed  most 
deplorable.  Torn  by  party  spirit,  which  existed  in  its  most 
shocking  malignity,  there  was  no  confidence  and  no  security. 
luen  in  domestic  society,  the  nearest  relations  dared  not  to  dial 
close  to  one  another  their  most  secret  thoughts ;  the  fatlier  and 
the  son  were  opposed  to  each  other ;  and  a  gjeat  part  of  the; 
Community  were  groaning  under  the  evils  which,  in  a  nation 
torn  by  civil  dissenlions,  blast  prosperity  and  entail  upon  all  the 
most  lamentable  wretchedness. 

The  Earl  of  Lennox  was  succeeded  in  the  regency  by  the  Earl 

of  Marr.     The  nunisters  renewed  their  petitions  for  a  share  of 

the  Church  property,  which  they  saw  lapaciously  seized  by  the 

Protestant  lords  ;  but  still  without  success.     They  remonstrated 

very   freely  with  the   regent,  and   told  him  that  anxious  as  they 

Mere  to  adiiere  to   the  king,  they  could   not  in  conscience  unite 

w'nh  the  professed  enemies  of  the  Gospel ;  by  which  appellation 

they    did   not    mean   those    who   violently  prevented    its   being 

preached,  but  such  iis  directly  and  indirectly  undermined  the  in- 

Ihicuce  of  its  ministers.     Nor  did  Knox   neglect  to  stir  up  Ins 

biethien  lu  this  good  work.     On  the  brink  of  the  grave  he  wrote 

to  them  to  "  gainsay  with  uprightness  and  strength  in  God,  the 

merciless  devourers  of  the  patrimony  of  the   Church,"  and    he 

coacludcs  by  praying  thai  the  Lord  would  give  ihcni  "  wisdom 
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and  stout  courage  iu  so  just  a  cause,"  and  himself  a  happy  end. 
These  claims,  however  equitable,  were  all  disregarded,  and  an 
act  of  parliament  was  passed  to  legalize  the  acquisition  of  Church 
property,  which  had  been  forcibly  made  by  the  reforming  nobles 
during  the  period  of  distraction  which  followed  the  demise  of 
the  fifth  James.  Their  quiet  behaviour  under  the  insult  and  ue. 
gleet  which  were  now  pointed  against  them,  is  almost  the  onlv  in- 
stance of  Christian  and  patriotic  conduct  which  the  ministers 
ever  displayed  in  the  prosecution  of  their  views.  There  seemed, 
however,  but  one  way  to  get  possession  of  the  Church  revenues, 
— the  restoration  of  episcopacy — and  to  this  change  matters 
were  now  fast  hastening. 

The  regent,  who  seriously  favoured  the  pretensions  of  the  m'u 
nisters,  although  he  had  been  unable  to  gratify  their  wishes,  and 
who  was,  at  the  same  time,  desirous  to  maintain  the  clerical 
estate  iu  parliament,  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  chal- 
lenging, at  a  future  period,  the  validity  of  his  public  acts  as  the 
representative  of  a  minor,  prevailed  upon  the  Scottish  Church  to 
revise  its  form  of  government,  and  to  restore  the  order  of 
bishops.  To  this  measure  a  ready  concurrence  was  given  by 
those  nobles  who  had  enriched  themselves  by  plundering  the 
Church ;  imagining,  not  without  reason,  that  men  would  be 
found  to  accept  of  the  sees  with  only  a  portion  of  the  original 
patrimony,  and  who  would  consent  to  convey,  by  formal  statute, 
the  remainder  to  the  lay  impropriator,  by  whom  it  had  been 
seized.  The  ministers  urged  at  orice  by  a  hopeless  poverty, 
and  by  the  idea  that  they  had  departed  too  far  from  the  primitive 
constitution  of  the  Church,  readily  yielded  to  the  propriety  of 
taking  into  consideration  how  far  they  could  conscientiously 
meet  the  views  of  th«  regent  and  nobility,  and  accordingly  agreed 
to  name  commissioners  or  representatives  with  full  power.s.  In 
pursuance  of  this  plan  the  convention  met  at  Leith,  liith  Ja- 
nuary I57'i,  and  consisted  of  several  noblemen,  statesmen, 
auperintendents,  barons,  commissioners  of  provinces,  and  n)iuis- 
ters ;  and  after  several  meetings  and  long  deliberation  the  follow- 
ing regulations  were  approved. 

"  It  is  thought  good,  in  consideration  of  the  present  state, 
1st,  That  the  names  ar.d  titles  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops 
bt  not  altered,  or  the  bounds  of  the  dioceses  confounded,  but 
that  they  continue  in  time  as  they  did  before  the  reformation  of 
religion,  at  least  till  the  kings  majesty's  majority,  or  consent  of 
parliament.  2d,  I'hat  the  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics  vacant 
should  be  conferred  on  men  endowed,  as  far  as  may  be,  with 
the  quahties  specitied  in  the  examples  of  Paul  to  Timothy  and 
Titus.  3cl,  That  to  all  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics  that 
should  become  vacant,  qualjlied  persons  should  be  presented 
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Miiliin  a  year  and  a  day  after  the  vacancy  took  place,  and  tliosff 
iiuniiiiait'd  to  be  lliirty  years  of  age  at  the  least.  4tli,  That  the 
spiritual  jurisdiction  should  be  exercised  by  the  bishops  in  their 
dioceses.  5th,  I'bat  abbots,  priors,  and  inferior  prelates,  pre- 
senttd  to  benefices  should  be  tried  as  to  their  qualification  and 
their  aptness  to  give  voice  in  parliament,  by  the  bishop  or  su- 
perintendent «»f  the  bounds,  and  upon  their  collation  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  beneiice,  but  not  otherwise.  6th,  That  the  election 
of  persons  presented  to  bishoprics  should  be  made  by  the  chap- 
ters of  the  cathedral  churches  ;  and  because  the  chapters  of  di- 
vers churches  were  possessed  by  men  before  his  majesty's  coro- 
nation, who  bore  no  office  in  the  Church,  that  a  paiticular 
itomiiiation  of  ministers  should  be  made  in  every  diocese,  to 
Mupply  their  rooms  until  the  benefices  should  fall  void.  7th, 
I'hat  all  benefices  with  cure,  under  prelacies,  should  be  con- 
ferred on  actual  ministers,  and  on  no  others.  8ih,  That  mi- 
nisters should  receive  ordination  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
and,  where  no  bishop  was  as  yet  placed,  from  the  superintendent 
of  the  bounds.  9th,  That  the  bishops  and  superintendents,  at 
the  ordination  of  nunisters,  should  exact  of  them  an  oath  for  ac- 
knowledging his  n)ajesty's  authority,  and  for  obedience  to  their 
ordinary  in  all  things." 

A  number  of  less  important  regulations  were  agreed  upon  with 
the  view  of  defining  the  powers  of^the  several  orders  of  prelates  ; 
and  it  was  expressly  stated  that  the  spiritual  functions  of  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  were  not  to  exceed  those  foj  nierly  exer- 
cised by  the  superintendents ;  that  they  were  to  be  subject  to 
the  Church  ;  and  that  they  were  to  consult  some  of  the  most 
learned  of  the  chapter,  not  fewer  than  six,  with  regard  to  the 
admission  of  such  as  were  to  have  function  in  the  Church. 
Tliis  curangement  gave  satisfaction  even  to  Knox,  who  exhorted 
the  clergy  to  petition  the  regent  to  have  all  vacant  bishoprics 
tilled  with  qualified  persons  within  a  year  and  a  day  after  the  va- 
liancy may  have  taken  place,  according,  he  adds,  "  to  the  order- 
taken  at  Leith."  NA'e  may  remark,  however,  in  the  w ords  of  our 
author,  that  the  zealous  Presbyterians  of  after  times  looked  back 
with  regret  to  this  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  their  coun- 
try, and  endeavoured  very  unnecessarily,  and  in  express  oppo- 
sition to  the  language  and  proceedings  of  the  Church,  to  represent 
ihe  retolutions  framed  at  Leith,  as  having  been  rashly  made,  as 
having  been  forced  upon  the  ministeis,  and  as  having  never  re- 
vfcived  the  explicit  sanction  ol  the  General  Assembly, — an  effect 
of  party  zeal  not  uncommon,  but  which  weakens  the  cause  it 
w  us  designed  to  support. 

'J  his  year  {\ol^z)  in  the  month  of  October  died,  while  he 
;\af:  iitUoufing  to  compote   the  animosities   ©f  hi»  counMymen-, 
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the  third  regent  who  liad  governed  the  kingdom  in  tiie  name  of 
James,  and  in  despite  of  Mary  ;  and  on  the  24th  of  November 
expired  John  Knox,  by  far  the  most  distinguished  and  intrepid 
of  the  Scottish  reformers.  We  will  not  enter  upon  his  character 
farther  than  to  say,  that  as  a  religionist  he  was  firm  but  intole- 
rant, as  a  subject  he  too  often  measured  his  obedience  by  his 
own  notions  of  expediency,  and  on  some  occasions  he  shuddered 
not  at  open  rebellion :  but  as  a  private  individual  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  affectionate,  dutiful,  and  pious. 
Like  the  men  of  his  age,  he  was  ferocious  and  unbending  in  his 
manners  ;  but  there  are  no  proofs  that  he  was  covetous,  ambi- 
tious, or  deceitful. 

The  regency  of  the  Earl  of  ^lorton  now  commenced,  which 
for  a  time  shed  comfort  and  security  on   the  people  and  on  the 
Church  ;  his  avarice,  however,  becoming  the  guide  of  his  public 
measures,   alienated   from   him  not  only  the   affections  of  his 
majesty's  subjects  at  large,  but  also  the  confidence  and  support 
of  the  clergy,  whose  interests  he  had  originally  affected  to  pro- 
mote.    In  this  moment  of  dissatisfaction  the  celebrated  Andrew 
Melvil   arrived  in   Scotland,    to  whose  exertions  and  machina- 
tions is  to  be  ascribed,  in  a  great   degree,  the  establishment  of 
Presbytery  as  the  form  of  Church-government  in  that  kingdom. 
Almost  Immediately  upon  his  arrival   he  instigated  a  minister, 
called  Duric,  to  start  some  doubts  in  the  Assembly  as  to  the 
lawfulness  of  episcopacy  in  the  abstract,  when  he,  as  if  he  had 
been  ignorant  that  such  a   subject  was  to  be  discussed,  urged 
the  necessity  of  farther  enquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  question  ; 
and  in  this  first  attempt  he  succeeded  so  well  as  to  havo-  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  weigh  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  and  to 
report  to  the  House.      No  decisive  step  was  taken  in  conse- 
quence of  this  report ;  but  the  tendency  of  it  was  to  limit  con- 
siderably the  power  of  the  bishops  and  superintendents,  to  bring 
them  nearer  to  an  equality  with  their  brethren,  and  to  render  the 
concurrence  or  advice  of  the  inferior  clergy  essential  to  the  lega- 
lity of  their  public  deeds.     During  the  few  years  that  intervened 
between  this  event  and  the  resignation  of  Morton,  the  Presby- 
terians continued  to  make  encroachments  on  the  Church-polity, 
which  had  been  ratified  by  the  agreement  at  Leith ;  and  when 
James  assumed  the  government  in  person,  about  the  beginning  of 
1578,  he  found  the  question  of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  as 
hotly  agitated  as  it  had  been  at  any  former  period. 

The  great  object  of  Melvil  and  his  parly,  in  the  Assemblies 
which  were  permitted  by  James,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  divided 
council,  was  to  procure  the  revival  of  the  book  of  discipline, 
originally  drawn  up  by  Knox,  with  such  alterations  as  the  cir« 
cunistances  of  the  Church  seemed  to  require.  The  system  of  po- 
lity 
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lity  thus  prepared  was  submitted  to  his  majesty,  and  a  fast  was 
ordained  to  be  observed  for  a  M'eek  "  on  account  of  the  corrup- 
tions which  prevailed  among  all  classes  of  men — the  bloody 
conclusions  of  that  Roman  beast,  tending  to  the  extermination 
of  true  religion, — and  that  God  would  put  it  into  the  heart  of 
the  king's  highness  and  his  government  to  establish  such  a  polity 
and  discipline  in  the  Church  as  is  craved  in  the  word  of  God, 
and  is  conceived  and  penned  already,  to  be  presented  to  his 
highness  and  council."  Their  zeal,  however,  could  not  be  re- 
strained so  as  to  await  the  tedious  progress  of  legislative  enact- 
ments ;  for  in  utter  defianqe  of  an  existing  law,  and  with  a  total 
disregard  to  the  intentions  of  the  civil  power,  the  ministers  took 
upon  them  to  forbid  all  chapters  to  proceed  in  the  election  of 
bishops  for  a  limited  period,  and,  soon  after,  they  extended  this 
act  to  all  time  coming  ;  while  the  bishops  who  were  already  re- 
cognized were  ordered,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  sub- 
mit themselves  entirely  to  the  General  Assembly.  They  abo- 
lished the  title  of  bishop  in  their  records,  and  then  summoned 
the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  whom  they  styled  the  conmiissioner 
of  Kyle  and  Carrick,  to  appear  before  the  Assembly  and  lo 
suffer  the  corruptions  of  the  episcopal  character  to  be  reformed 
in  his  person.  This  marked  and  insulting  degradation  roused 
liis  spirit,  and  he  declined  submission  to  their  arbitrary  and  il- 
legal jurisdiction  in  the  following  judicious  and  temperate  speech : 
**  I  understand  the  name,  office,  and  reverence  given  to  a  bishop 
to  be  lawful  and  allowable,  and  being  elected  by  the  Church  and 
king  to  be  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  I  esteem  my  office  and  calling 
lawful,  and  shall  endeavour,  with  all  my  power,  to  perform  th« 
duties  required,  submitting  myself  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Church,  if  I  shall  be  lound  to  offend  against  what  the  Apostle 
has  prescribed.  As  to  the  rent,  living,  and  privileges  granted  to 
me  and  my  successors,  I  think  I  may  la\\fully  and  with  a  good 
conscience  enjoy  the  same,  and  for  assisting  the  king  with  my 
best  service  in  council  and  parliament,  as  my  subjection  ties  me 
thereto  ;  so  I  esteem  it  no  hurt  but  a  benefit  to  the  Church  that 
some  of  our  number  should  be  always  present  at  the  making  of 
laws  and  statutes,  wherein  for  myself,  I  neither  intend  nor  by 
the  grace  of  God  shall  ever  do  any  thing  but  that  which  1  believe 
may  stand  with  the  purity  of  the  word  of  God  and  the  good  of 
the  church  and  country." 

Melvil  being  named  in  a  commission  which  was  appointed  to 
receive  the  answers  of  the  two  archbishops  relative  to  their  sub- 
mission, ceased  not  to  importune  the  venerable  prelate  above- 
mentioned,  threatening,  if  he  did  not  comply,  to  iuHict  the  se- 
verest censures  of  the  Church.  "  In  one  of  those  moments  of 
weakness,"  says  J)f .  Cook^ ''  produced  by  the  operation  of  a  mortal 
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disease,  the  archbishop  affixed  his  signature.  The  recollection 
of  this  disturbed  the  serenity  of  his  mind,  but  the  representations 
of  one  of  his  clergy  at  length  soothed  his  anguish,  and  with  tran- 
quillity he  met  dissolution.  The  ingratitude  of  Melvil  power- 
fully affected  him.  He  had  been  his  friend  and  his  patron  ;  he 
had  placed  him  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  bestowed  on 
him  many  favours  ,•  but  although  Melvil  treated  him  in  private 
with  the  utmost  reverence,  he  in  public  reviled  him ;  and  he 
invaded  his  retirement  when  a  feeling  mind  would  have  regarded 
that  retirement  as  sacred." 

Knox  has  no  stain  on  his  character  similar  to  this,  which 
blots  the  memory  of  Andrew  Melvil.  The  former  was  violent, 
but  he  was  honest ;  the  latter  joined  to  the  desolating  ferocity  of 
his  nature,  an  insidious  and  crafty  disposition,  a  total  want  of 
feeling,  and  the  blackest  ingratitude.  He  even  anticipated  in 
plans  of  destruction  the  profligate  and  rebellious  mob  that  se- 
conded so  many  of  his  projects ;  for  when  he  had  suggested  the 
demolition  of  the  magnificent  cathedral  of  Glasgow,  and  eveu 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  magistrates  to  employ  workmen  for 
that  purpose,  the  inhabitants  ran  to  arms,  and  swore  that  who- 
ever pulled  down  a  stone  should  be  buried  under  it.  There 
were  in  Knox  many  qualities  which  every  man  will  respect,  in 
Melvil  scarcely  any  thing  that  every  man  would  not  condemn. 

The  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  were  so  directly 
opposed  to  all  law  and  civil  authority  that  the  attention  of  go- 
vernment was  forcibly  drawn  to  them.  At  their  next  meeting, 
accordingly,  a  letter  was  addressed  to  this  body  by  the  king, 
requesting  that  a  stop  might  be  put  to  their  innovations,  and 
that  ihey  would  maintain  for  some  time  the  ecqlesiaslical  estab- 
lishment which  still  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  state.  His 
majesty  earnestly  entreated  that,  during  his  minority,  and  at  a 
period  of  so  much  difficulty,  the  Assembly  would  direct  its  ef- 
forts to  preserve  peace  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  that  they 
would  yield  due  subjection  to  the  crown.  This  recommenda- 
tioB,  at  once  so  equitable  and  expedient,  Mas  very  little  attended 
to ;  and  the  neglect  of  it  manifested  by  the  ministers  in  their 
public  proceedings,  failed  not  to  alienate  the  mind  of  the  king 
from  the  Presbyterian  cause.  Amidst  all  this  turbulence  and 
defiance  of  law,  however,  the  Assembly  directed  their  attention 
to  propagate  religious  knowledge,  and  to  improve  the  morals  of 
the  people.  A  new  translation  of  the  bible,  begun  some  time 
before,  was  now  completed,  and  an  ordinance  was  issued  for  the 
sanctifying  of  the  Sabbath,  and  for  the  discontinuing,  on  that 
day,  of  all  marketing  and  amusements. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  in  1580,  the  ministers  pro- 
ceeded a  step  further  llian  they  had  at  any  tinie  advanced,  sub- 
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sequent  to  tlie  agrtenient  at    Lelth,  wliich  has  been  repeatec?!^ 
mentioned.     I'hey  passed,  says  our  author,  the  singular  and  de- 
cisive act  which  is  now  to  be  recorded.     "  Forasmuch   as   the 
office  of  a  bishop,  as  it  is  now  used  and  is  commonly  taken  within 
this  realm,  has  no  sure  warrant,  authority,  or  good  ground  out 
of  the  Scriptures  of  God,  but  is  brought  in  by  the  folly  and 
corruption  of  man's  invention,  to  the  great   overthrovt  of  the 
Church  of  God,  the  whole  Assembly  of  the  Church,  in  one 
voice,  after  liberty  given  to  all  men  to  reason  on  this  matter,  none 
defending  this  pretended  office,  linds  and  declares  the  same  pre- 
tended office  used  and  termed  as  above-said,  unlawful  in  itself,  as 
having  neither  foundation,  ground,  nor  warrant  within  the  word 
of  God;  and  ordains  that  all  such  persons  as  hold,  or  shall  hold 
hereafter,  the  said  office,    shall  be  charged  simpliciter  to  demit 
the  same,  as  an  office  v\  hereunto  they  are  not  called  by  God, 
and  to  desist  and  cease  from  all  preaching,  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  or  using  any  way  the  office  of  pastors,  until  they 
shall  receive  admission  anew  from  the  General  Assembly,  under 
the  pain  of  excommunication,  to  be  used  against  them  if  they 
be  found  disobedient,  or  contravene  this  act  in  any  point."     In 
pursuance  of  this  measure  they  appointed  certain  days  wherein 
the  usurped  bishops,  as  they  chose  to  denominate  those  prelates 
who  were  the  legal  governors  of  the  Church,  should  appear  and 
give  obedience   to  the  said   act  of  Assembly  ;  thus   taking,  as 
Dr.  Cook  justly  observes,  the  authority  of  the  state  into    their 
own  hands,  st  tting  parliament  at  defiance,  and  in  fact  dictating 
to  the  sovereign  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  must  follow.    The 
archbishops  of  St.  Andrews  and  Glasgow,  however,  either  from 
sharing  the  apprehensions  which  at  this  time  prevailed  relative 
to  the  introduction  of  popery,  or  from  not  conceiving  it  expe- 
dient to  resist  so  powerful  a  body,  entered  into  a  negociation 
with  the  Presbyterians,  and  mr.de  concessions  so  nearly  approach- 
ing to  the  views  of  the  ministers,  that  the  other  bishops  were 
enjoined  by  the  next  Assembly  to  imitate  the  example  of  the 
primates. 

In  the  following  year  an  event  occurred  which  clearly  pointed 
out  to  his  majesty  how  far  the  bold  spirit  of  the  Presbyterians 
would  carry  them  in  opposition  to  his  wishes  and  to  the  law  of 
the  land.  Montgomery,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Stirling,  was 
raised  to  the  see  of  Glasgow  ;  but  the  Assembly  affecting  to  be 
suspicious  that  the  temporalities  of  the  Church  were  sacrificed  ta 
the  avarice  of  Lennox,  now  in  favour  with  the  king,  would  not 
permit  the  prelate  elect  either  to  leave  his  charge  at  Stirling,  or 
to  be  consecrated  archbishop.  Montgomery  was  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  Synod  of  Lothian,  to  hear  the  sentence  of 
suspension  pronounced  against  him ;  and   when  the  king  pro- 
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Viblted  the  S^nod  from  interfering,  and  commanded  tlie  mem- 
bers to  present  themselves  before  his  council,  they  solemnly 
protested  that  although  they  had  appeared  to  testify  their  obe- 
dience to  his  majesty,  they  did  not  acknowledge  him  or  his 
council  as  judges  in  a  matter  purely  ecclesiastical.  They  boldly 
declared  that  they  would  excommunicate  Montgomery ;  and 
when  James  said  he  would  not  permit  them,  they  replied  in  the 
true  style  of  enthusiasm  and  popish  arrogance — we  must  obey 
God  rather  than  men — one  of  them  praying  in  the  royal  pre- 
sence that  the  king  might  be  delivered  from  the  evil  company 
with  whom  he  was  surrounded.  The  case  was  accordingly  re- 
ferred by  the  clergy  to  a  General  Assembly,  and  notwithstanding 
letters  from  the  sovereign  commanding  thcuj,  under  the  pain  of 
being  held  guilty  of  rebellion,  not  to  proceed,  they  ordained 
that  Montgomery  should  be  deposed  and  excommunicated! 

The  Presbyterians  acquired  no  small  accession  to  their  strength 
from  the  successful  plot,  concerted  by  some  of  the  nobles,   to 
seize  and   detain   the  person  of  the  king.     The  danger  of  the 
Church  was  one  of  the  ostensible  motives  upon  which   the  in- 
surgent lords    vindicated    their  conduct,    and  while    they  were 
supported  by  the  ministers   they  lent  to  them  in  return  all  the 
weight   of  their  influence.     Under  the  pretence  of  reforming 
the  court,  the  same  men  who,  on  the  occasion  now  alluded  to, 
had  treated  their  king  as  a  prisoner  and  as  a  child,   afterwards 
thrust  themselves  into   his  council ;  and  in  marked  opposition 
to  his  views  on  the  subject  of  Church-government,  they  encou- 
raged Melvil  in  his  audacity,  and  furthered,  by  all  the  means  in 
their  power,  the  cause  of  the  popular  leaders.     The  triumph 
which  the  ministers  gained,  on  this  memorable  event,  led  them 
to  a  display  of  their  influence  upon  popular  feeling,  very  little 
calculated  to  secure  the  affections  of  the  sovereign,  or  to   con- 
ciliate his  agitated  mind  to  their  insulting  policy.     When  La 
Motte,  one  of  the  ambassadors  whom  the  Freiich  king  had  sent 
to  remonstrate  against  the  distraint  of  James's  person,  was  about 
to  return  to  his  native  country,  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh 
were  ordered,  by  royal  authority,  to  invite  him  to  a  public  en- 
tertainment.    The  ministers  condemned  the  injunction,  and  ad- 
monished the   magistrates  not  to  obey  it.     Finding,  however, 
that  the  entertainment  was  to   take  place,  they  appointed  the 
day  which  had  been  fixed  for  it,  as  a  day  of  humiliation,  called 
the  people  to  attend  divine  worship,  and  in  their  sermons  in- 
sisted on  the  sinfulness  of  banquetting  the  ambassador.     Ban- 
quetting,  said  one  of  them,  is  a  sign  of  love ;  if  therefore  they 
be  sincere,  they  seal  up  by  this  feast  their  fellowship  and  true 
jove  with  the  murderers  of  God's  people  Calluding  to  the  mas- 
sacre 
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sacre  of  the  Protestants  at  Paris)  and  if  they  dissembled^  it  was 
hjpocrisy. 

The  resentment  or  despair  of  James  led  him  to  adopt  a  very 
questionable  measure.  This  was  to  make  his  escape,  by  flight, 
from  the  lords  who  had  constituted  themselves  his  council,  and 
by  whom  he  was  guarded  as  a  prisoner.  By  the  wisdom  of  Sir 
James  Melvil^  the  evils  which  could  hardly  fail  to  have  attended 
such  a  step,  were  completely  prevented,  and  the  king  saw  him- 
self once  more  at  liberty  to  choose  his  advisers,  and  to  take 
some  share  in  the  government  of  his  kingdom.  It  was  scarcely 
to  be  expected  that  he  would  totally  forget  the  galling  treat- 
ment whicli  he  had  sustained  at  the  hands  of  the  confederated 
lords,  and  by  their  means,  at  the  hands  of  the  clergy ;  but  in 
giving  way  to  his  feelings  he  seems  to  have  exercised  only  as 
much  severity  towards  the  latter  class  of  men  as  roused  their 
opposition  without  subduing  it.  Several  of  them  took  refuge 
iu  the  town  of  Berwick,  whence  they  corresponded  with  their 
congregations  at  Edinburgh,  and  kept  alive  all  their  animosi- 
ties ;  while  the  means  which  were  employed  by  the  episcopal 
body  were  so  feeble  and  ill  concerted  that  the  bolder  projects 
contemplated  by  the  king  only  involved  him  in  greater  embar- 
rasment.  The  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  who  was  deficient 
either  in  firmness  or  in  principle  when  his  antagonists  prevailed, 
now  came  forward  with  compulsory  statutes  and  urgent  requi- 
sitions for  canonical  obedience ;  but  the  majority  of  the  minis- 
ters, trusting,  perhaps,  that  things  would  soon  take  a  turn  ia 
their  favour,  or  determined  to  sacrifice  all  worldly  considerations 
to  the  sense  of  duty,  refused  to  sign  the  articles  by  wlxich  it 
was  meant  to  give  to  episcopacy  a  solid  and  permanent  establish- 
ment. A  great  number  preferred  a  temporary  exile  in  England, 
whither  the  lords  who  distrained  the  person  of  the  king,  had 
also  retired ;  and  as  only  a  short  time  elapsed  before  James  was 
again  compelled  to  submit  to  these  rebellious  nobles  at  the  head 
of  an  armed  force,  the  exiled  ministers  returned  to  their  charges 
with  increased  influence  and  reputation.  This  event  paved  the 
way  for  a  severe  retribution  upon  the  head  of  the  pusillanimous 
and  versatile  archbishop.  He  was  cited  before  the  Synod  of  Fife, 
by  whom  he  was  intemperately  and  informally  excommunicated  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  he  had  presented  a  most  humiliating  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  errors,  promised  to  behave  better  in  time 
coming,  and  to  submit  himself  in  all  things  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, that  be  was  restored.  Of  these  violent  measures  Melvil 
was  at  onte  t'ue  instigator  and  ijie  guide  ;  he  disliked  Adamson, 
who,  as  archbishop^  was  his  ecclesiastical  superior,  and  he  hoped 
to  bmy  under  his  fall  the  cause  of  the  Church,  in  which  he  held 
ibe  most  exalted  station. 

Amid 
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Amid  these  disputes  and  altercations  of  the  Clergy,  James 
found  that  a  determination  had  been  formed  by  the  English 
court  to  put  to  death  his  unfortunate  mother,  and,  in  the  anguish 
of  his  heart,  he  ordered  the  ministers  to  pray  for  her,  that  she 
might  be  illuminated  by  divine  truth,  and  saved  from  the  danger 
with  which  she  was  threatened.  "  This  order,  it  might  be  ima- 
gined," says  Dr.  Cook,  "  would  have  been  cheerfully  obeyed  by 
men  professing  to  be  the  disciples  of  a  Master  who  died  for 
sinners,  and  the  teachers  of  a  religion  expressing  the  utmost  ten- 
derness for  the  sufferings  of  mankind ;  but  with  the  honourable 
exception  of  Liudesay  at  Leith,  and  the  king's  own  ministers, 
they  all  refused.  The  king  was  shocked  by  this  conduct,  so  in- 
consistent with  humanity  and  Christianity,  and  he  appointed  a 
particular  day  for  offering  solenm  petitions  to  God  in  behalf  of 
the  queen,  commanding  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  to  offi- 
ciate in  one  of  the  Churches  of  Edinburgh.  With  an  indecency  of 
contempt  which  merits  the  severest  censure,  the  preachers  united 
to  defeat  the  intention  of  their  sovereign,  and  prevailed  upon 
Cowper,  one  of  their  number,  to  ascend  the  pulpit  before  the 
arrival  of  the  primate.  When  the  king  entered  the  Church,  he 
expressed  his  displeasure,  but  said  that,  if  Cowper  would  perform 
the  duty  enjoined,  he  might  proceed.  With  an  awful  profana- 
tion of  religion  which  fills  the  truly  pious  mind  with  horror, 
this  man,  who  had  already  determined  how  he  was  to  act,  and 
had  occupied  the  place  which  he  filled  for  the  purpose  of  gratify- 
ing his  brethen,  answered,  that  he  would  speak  as  the  Spirit  of 
God  directed  him  ;  and,  when  he  was  forced  from  the  pulpit, 
that  he  might  inflame  the  passions  of  the  people,  cried  out — This 
day  shall  be  a  witness  against  the  king  on  the  great  day  of  the 
Lord.  Some  tumidt  was  naturally  occasioned  by  this  revolting 
scene  ;  but  after  the  tirst  agitation  had  subsided,  the  congregation 
yielded  to  the  suggestions  of  compassion,  and  deeply  affected  by 
the  sermon  of  the  archbishop,  who  most  seasonably  and  elo- 
quently discoursed  upon  the  duty  of  praying  for  all  men,  they 
condemned  the  violence  of  their  pastor." 

The  Scottish  king  must  have  been  very  little  disposed  to  in- 
vest with  the  dignity  and  pow'er  of  an  establishment,  men  who 
.seemed  to  take  delight  in  thwarting  all  his  plans  and  in  opposing 
all  his  desires.  The  time,  however,  was  not  now  far  distant 
when  James  was  induced  to  sui)port  their  pretensions,  and  ac- 
cede to  thf  ir  wishes  fur  a  parliamentary  sanction  to  all  their  ec- 
clesiastical arrangements.  This  change  was  brought  about  by 
various  circumstances.  The  movements  of  the  popish  lords  in 
Scotland,  supposed  to  be  directed  by  the  influence  of  the  Spanish 
monarch,  and  the  threats  of  conquest  and  extermination  which 
preceded  the  trailing  of  the  famous  Armada,  strengthened  very 

considerably 
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considerably  the  Presbyterian  interest  in  Scotland.    Love  for  his 
country  suggested  to  the  king  the  propriety  of  yielding,  for  a 
time,  to  the  prejudices  of  the  popular  party,  and  as  the  polity 
recommended  by  the  ministers  seemed   to   be  farther  removed 
than  even  the  modified  episcopacy  which  then  subsisted,  from 
the  practices  of  the  Romish  church,  presbyterianism  was  regarded 
by  the  people  as  the  surest  defence  against  the  return  of  papal 
tyranny  and  superstition.     To  this  cause   must  be  added  the 
favourable  impression  made  on  the  mind  of  his  Majesty,  by  the 
loyal  conduct  of  the  preachers  during  his  absence  in  Denmark, 
whither  he  had  sailed  to  receive  his  youthful  Queen.     At  all 
events  he  appears  to  have  forgotten  much  of  their  harsh  and  in- 
solent behaviour,  or  to  have  resolved  to  cajole  them  with  hypo  - 
tr.tical  professions;  for,  in  the  Assembly  of  1590,  he  made  a 
speech  expressive  of  his  gratitude,  which  he  concluded  in  the  fol- 
lowing words.     ^'  I  praise  God  that  I  was  born  in  such  a  time 
as  in  the  time  of  the  light  of  the  Gospel — to  such  a  place  as  to 
be  king  of  such  a  kirk,  the  sincerest  kirk  of  the  world.     The 
kirk  of  Geneva  keep  Pasch  and  Yule  :  What  have  they  for  them? 
They  have  no  institution.     As  for  our  neighbour  kirk  in  Eng- 
land, their  service  is  an  evil  said  mass  in  English, — they  want  no- 
thing of  the  mass  but  the  liftings.     I  charge  you,  my  good  peo- 
ple, ministers,  doctors,  elders,  nobles,  gentlemen  and  barons,  to 
stand  to  your  purity,  and  to  exhort  the  people  to  do  the  same ; 
and  I,  forsooth,  so  long  as  I  brook  my  life  and  crown,  shall  main- 
tain tlie  same  against  all  deadly."     The  ministers  did  not  fail  to 
profit  by  this  new  liglit  which  had  dawned  in  the  royal  under- 
standing; they  ceased  not,  from  time  to  time,  to  petition  him 
with  respect  both  to  the  patrimony  of  the  Church  and  to  the  form 
of  ecclesiastical  government.     In  relation  to  the  former,  the  king 
had  now  very  little  in  his  power,  for  the  nobility,  some  years  prior 
to  this  date,  had  obtained  an  act  of  parliament  to  legalize  the 
fruits  of  their  rapacity ;  but,  as  to  the  latter,  he  had  much  to 
grant,  and  all  he  could  grant  was  bestowed  ; — it  went  the  full 
length  of  substituting,  by  a  formal  statute,  the  presbyterian  for 
the  episcopal  polity,  in  the  National  Church.   This  took  place  in 
the  month  of  June,  1592,  and  it  forms  a  remarkable  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland.  James  lived  deeply  to  repent  his 
facility,  as  he  afterwards  termed  it ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  in 
his  behalf,  that  the  current  of  popular  feeling  had  turiied  itself 
very  powerfully  against  the  order  of  bishops,  as  well  from  the  re- 
membrance of  what  they  had  seen,  in  the  superstitious  and  im- 
moral hierarchy  of  the  ancient  establishment,  as  from  the  danger, 
which  they  had  continually  before  their  eyes,  that  popish  emis* 
saries  might  again  pervert  the  nation,  and  engraft  upon  a  system 
pf  worship  and  discipline,  in  some  points  resembling  their  own, 

all 
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all  the  mummery  and  folly  which  the  reformation  had  exploded. 
The  nobles,  too,  at  this  date,  woul'd  be  led  by  their  avarice  to 
oppose  the  restoration  of  the  episcopal  order;  for  had  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  been  replaced  in  their  sees,  it  would  have 
become  requisite  to  strip  the  lay  impropriators  of  their  ill-sotten 
booty,  with  the  view  of  maintaining  the  superior  clergy  in  the 
rank  and  style  which  became  them. -^ We  cannot  enter  into  the 
reflections  of  our  author  on  this  important  event,  which  are,  in 
the  spirit  of  all  his  remarks,  just,  impartial,  and  instructive.  Per- 
haps his  moderation,  when  speaking  of  Andrew  Melvil,  does  not 
carry   our  concurrence  along  with  it — but  Dr.  Cook  is  never 
swift  to  condemn  ;  and,  we  believe,  the  more  one  reads  history 
and  studies  human  nature,  the  more  disposed  will  one  become  to 
judge  mercifully  and  to  abstain  from  vehement  upbraidings.   We 
are  therefore,  we  trust,  as  much  inclined,  generally  speaking,  as 
our  author  is,  to  make  every  allowance  for  the  frailties  inseparable 
from  men ;  and,  in  the  case  before  us,  for  the  particular  circum- 
stances in  which  the  leading  characters  were  called  into  action. 
The  reformation  in  Scotland  having  originated  in  jealousy  of  tlig 
crown,  and  being  carried  on  through  almost  all  its  stages,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  sovereign,  it  must  neces- 
sarily follow  that,  in  perusing  the  annals  in  which  its  progress  is 
recorded,  we  shall  have  much  difficulty  in  drawing  the  line  be- 
tween patriotism  and  rebellion — between  what  is  due  to  the  civil 
authorities  and  to  an  enlightened  sense  of  public  advantage.  Nor 
are  we  inclined  to  deny  that  there  was  much  sincerity  displayed 
by  several  of  the  reformers,  even  when  they  were  prosecuting 
their  measures  upon  the  most  intolerant  maxims.    We  only  insist 
upon  calling  things  by  their  own  names,  and,  accordingly,  to  de- 
pict the  men  of  the  sixteenth  century  as  being  completely  ignor- 
rant  of  the  true  principles  of  toleration,  as  rude  and  i'erocious, 
and  as  never  possessing  power  which  they  did  not  attempt  to  em- 
ploy for  the  purpose  of  persecution.     To  this  we  will  add,  not- 
withstanding the  eulogies  which  are  now  so  lavishly  poured  forth 
on  the  worthies  of  those  times,  that  some  of  the  ligui  ing  men  in 
the  Scottish  reformation  were  seltish  and  unprincipled,  urged  on 
by  powerful  antipathies,  and,  on  various  momentous  occasions, 
much  more  attentive  to  the  end  than  to  the  means  which  they 
employed  to  accomplish  it.     Besides,  they  appear  to  have  de- 
rived an  unnatural  kind  of  pleasure  from  opposing  the  govern- 
ment even  when  opposition  was  unnecessary,  and  even  when  the 
purpose  which  they  atlected  to  have  in  view  was,  in  their  own 
estimation,  not  worth  contending  for.     Nothing  could  illustrate 
more  strikingly  this  view  of  their  character  than  the  fact  which 
we  are  about  to  mention. 

i\I  The 
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The  Act  of  1592  is   regarded,  by  all  the  historian*  of  tht 
Scottish  Church,  as  having  established,  on  a  legal  foundation, 
the  presbyterian  polity ;  and  yet  we  find  the  General  Assembly, 
in  the  following  year,  adopting,  of  their  own  accord,  the  leading 
principle  of  episcopacy,  and  actually  proceeding  to  legislate  upoa 
it.    Wliile  contending  for  that  parity  upon  which  their  ecclesias- 
tical government  properly  rests,  the  ministers  had  abolished  the 
office  of  commissioner,  the  duties  of  which  corresponded  very 
nearly  to  those  of  a  bishop,  and  were  indeed  usually  discharged 
by  men  of  the  prelatical  orders  :  but  no  sooner  had  they  ob- 
tained a  parliamentary  sanction  for  their  favourite  measuie,  than 
they  abandoned  its  fundamental,  characteristic  doctrine,  and,  with 
singular  inconsistency,  re- appointed  commissioners  "  to  visit  and 
try  the  doctrine,  life,  conversation,  diligence,  and  fidelity  of  the 
pastors  in  the  presbyteries,  and  also  to  ascertain  whether  there 
be  any  of  the  beneficed  ministers  within  the  same  not  residing, 
who  have  no  just  cause  of  non-residence,  &,c." 

Indeed  it  is  very  manifest  that  the  great  body  of  clergy,  of  that 
period,  had  no  decided  preference  for  presbyterianism,  and  that 
ihey  ultimately  allowed  themselves  to  be  carried  to  the  extreme 
distance,  at  which  the  Church  of  Scotland  now  stands,  from  the 
primitive  order  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  by  their  dread  of  popery, 
and  by  their  opposition  to  the  civil  government.— The  connno- 
tions  excited  by  Huntly  and  the  other  popish  lords,  the  intrigues  of 
the  Spanish  court,  and  the  suspicion  ihat  James  was  secretly  at- 
tached to  the  persons  of  the  rebellious  nobles,  roused  the  ministers 
to  a  high  degree  of  indignation,  and  led  the  fiery  spirits,  who  se- 
conded iheir  views,  to  the  adoption  of  such  councils  as  completely 
counteracted  all  iiis  Majesty's  plans  relative  to  the  Church,  and 
even  shook  for  a  moment  the  stability  of  his  throne.     Upon  dis> 
covering  in  the  king  an  inclination,  as  they  thought,  to  pardon 
the  popish  lords,  the  Assembly  appointed  a  number  of  ministers 
to  wait  constantly  upon  the  court,  and  to  watch  the  measures  o^ 
government;  and  when  he  was  induced  to  recal  these  nobles 
from  their  temporary  exile,  commissioners  were  sent  from  ail 
parts  of  the  kingdom  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Church  ; 
who,  immediately  assuming  to  themselves  the  appropriate  title  of' 
Ecclesiastical  Covmcil,  began  to  act  with  as  much  freedom  and 
independence  as  if  they  had  been  constituted  by  warrant  from  tl»e 
crown.     In  the  exercise  of  this  unconstitutional  authority,  they 
summoned  before  them  Seaton,  one  of  the  king's  advisers,  and 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  to  answer  for  his  conduct  in 
having  favoured  the  recal  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly  ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  their  deliberations  on  this  question,  they  gave  as  their 
judgment,  that  the  king  could  not,  contrary  to  God's  word,  and 
the  decision  of  the  estates,  shew  the  banished  lords  any  favour. 

The 
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The  ministers,  meantime,  continued,  in  their  public  addresses  to 
the  people  on  Sundays,  to  criticise  the  political  conduct  of  the 
sovereign  and  his  council ;  and  one  of  them  at  St.  Andrew's,  after 
abusing  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  lords  of  council  and  sessioHj, 
concluded  his  intemperate  oration  by  branding  the  English  queen 
as  an  atheist,  or  a  woman  of  no  religion.  The  ambassador  of 
Elizabeth  complaining  of  this  insult,  the  offender  was  called  be- 
fore the  privy  council ;  upon  which,  the  brethren  at  Edinburgh, 
in  order  to  maintain  what  they  call  the  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
urged  him  to  decline,  by  a  formal  deed,  the  jurisdiction  of  both 
the  king  and  council.  The  declinature,  as  it  was  termed,  was 
accordingly  composed,  and  sent  to  the  various  presbyteries  that 
the  subscription  of  the  whole  Church  might  be  obtained,  the 
letter  which  accompanied  it  bearing  this  motto  prefixed  :  "  If  we 
suffer  with  him  we  shall  also  reign  with  him."  The  king  issued  a 
proclamation,  commanding  the  Ecclesiastical  Council  to  break 
up  and  leave  Edinburgh  ;  but  the  ministers  resolved  "  to  obey 
God  rather  than  men."  A  tumult  at  length  ensued,  when  the 
cry  raised  by  their  adherents  was,  the  *'  Sword  of  the  Lord  and 
Gideon;"  and  James  found,  from  the  most  painful  experience, 
tliat  the  '^  sincerest  kirk  in  the  world"  would  most  willingly  have 
burled  him  from  his  throne,  and  persecuted  the  papists  in  their 
own  way.  Indeed  it  has  been  recorded,  that  "  John  Welsh, 
the  son-in-law  of  Knox,  a  man  who  was  revered  as  a  prophet, 
who  was  considered  as  admitted  to  the  most  intimate  communion 
^vith  God,  and  who  has  ever  been  gravely  held  forth  by  some  of 
his  biographers  as  a  worker  of  miracles,  declared  in  his  sermon 
that  the  king  was  possessed  with  a  devil ;  that  one  devil  having 
been  put  out,  seven  had  entered  in  its  place,  and  that  the  subjects 
might  lawfully  rise  and  take  the  sword  out  of  his  hand  *."  It 
hardly  requires  to  be  mentioned,  that  such  conduct,  and  the 
avowal  of  such  sentiments,  could  not  fail  to  be  disagreeable  to 
many  of  the  more  temperate  ministers ;  yet  the  mere  fact,  thaS 
four  hundred  of  their  names  were  attached  to  the  deed,  by  which 
\vas  denied  the  power  of  the  King  and  Council  to  check  sedition 
and  personal  insult  on  the  part  of  the  preachers,  goes  a  great 

*  Welsh  spent  eight  hours  of  every  day  in  prayer,  or,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  in  wrestling  with  God,  an  exercise  to  hira  attended  with 
vast  bodily  exertion  ;  he  uttered  more  predictions  than  any  of  the 
ancient  prophets ;  and  the  particulars  of  his  recovering  a  young 
man,  apparently  dead,  are  recorded,  as  if  life  was  really  restored  in 
consequence  of  his  intercession.  It  is  difficult  from  the  whole  nar- 
ration, highly  laudatory  as  it  is,  not  to  draw  the  conclusion,  that,^ 
with  this  good  man,  enthusiasm  had  already  reached  the  poitit  of 
insanity  to  which  it  so  naturally  tends.     Note  bjf  Br,  Cook. 
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%\ay  to  prove  that  their  pretensions  were  of  the  most  dangefous 
nature. 

1'hese  violent  measures,  resorted  to  by  the  fanatical  party, 
jiowever,  contributed  not  a  little  to  weaken  their  own  cause, 
while  it  materially  strengthened  that  of  the  Court.  Several  of 
the  more  reasonable  ministers  joined  the  king,  and  a  deputation 
of  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  was  sent  to  make  all  the  submission 
•his  majesty  should  require,  and  to  exculpate  the  magistrates  from 
all  participation  in  the  late  tumult.  James  was  thus  enabled  to 
gain  two  most  important  points.  The  ministers  were  made  to 
subscribe  a  bond  recognizing  the  authority  of  the  king  to  punish 
in  all  cases  of  sedition  and  treason  ;  and  majjistrates,  barons,  and 
every  description  of  persons  vested  with  power,  were  com- 
manded to  interrupt  preachers  uttering  in  the  pulpit  false  and 
treasonable  speeches. 

Profiting  by  the  influence  thus  obtained,  James  summoned  an 
assembly  to  meet  at  Perth ;  and  proposed  to  their  consideration 
a  few  articles  vhich  he  deemed  necessary  for  the  {^reservation  of 
public  harmony.     We  cannot  specify  the  particular  regulations 

•  which  V. ere  sanctioned  on  this  occasion:  it  may  be  remarked, 
however,  that  they  secured  to  the  king  a  considerable  ascendancy 
in  ecclesiastical  atiairs,  and   seemed   to   open  a  prospect,  not 

•  very  ren\ote,  of  rest  ring  the  order  of  bishops  in  the  Church. 

•  To  effectuate  this  favourite  object,  no  plan  could  have  been  sug- 
gested more  likely  to  succeed  than  that  Mhich  was  adopted  by 
his  majesty.     Thi,"^  Mas  to  raise  the  Clergy  to  their  former  rank, 
as  one  of  the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom.    In  a  parliament  held 
at  Edinburgh,  ir.  December,  1597,  he  accordingly  brought  the 
subject  under  discussion ;  and  an  act  vp«s  passed,  ordaining  that 
such  pastors  and  ministers  as  his  majesty  should  at  any  time 
please  to  invest  with  the  office,  place  and  dignity  of  a  bishop, 
abbot  or  other  prela  o,  should^  at  all  time  hereafter,  have  vote  in 
•parliament,  in  the  same  way  as  any  prelate  was  accustomed  to 
have,  declaring  that  all  bishoprics  presently  vacant,  or  ^hich 
itftervvards  migiit  become  vacant,  should  be  given  by  his  majesty 
to  actual  preachers  and  ministers,  or  to  persons  qualitied  to  be- 
come such,  and  \\lio  should  pledge  themselves  that  they  Mould 
enter  upon  the  ministry.     A^or  Mas  this  all,  for  at  a  meeting  of 
^Assembly  in  the  spring  of  { 598,  it  Mas,  alter  considerable  alterca- 
tion, decided  by  a  I'.iajority,  that  "  it  is  necessary  and  expedient 
for  the  good  of  the  Church  that  the  Ministry,  asthe  third  estate  ia 
this  realm,  in  the  name  of  Chiist,  have  vole  in  parliament."     A 
uumber  of  minor  regulations  Mere  subsequently  drawn  up  by  the 
Clergy  respecting'    the  mode  of  electing  their  representatives, 
their  title,  and  the  diuation  of  their  appointiuent.  It  M'as  resolved 
ihat  ll.e  title  of  commissioner  should  be  continued;  but  Mhen 
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parliament  met,  the  king  invested  the  clerical  members  with  the 
lille  of  bishops,  and  they  took  their  seals  accordingly. 

This  great  point  was  not  carried  without  exciting  consic'eraMe 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  more  rigid  presbyterians ;  who 
never  ceased  to  exclaim,  that  the  matter  would  terminate  in  what 
they  were  pleased  to  call  "  Antichristian  and  Anglical  episcopal 
dignities,  offices  and  titles,  flatly  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God." 
Indeed  Dr.  Cook  is  at  some  pains  to  shew  that  even  the  majority 
who  sanctioned  the  measure  in  question  preserved,  notwithstand- 
ing, the  fundamental  maxims  of  that  presbyterian  polity  to  which 
they  had  ever  been  warmly  attached;  and  that,  although  they 
consented  that  such  pastors  and  ministers  as  his  majesty  should 
at  any  time  be  pleased  to  invest  with  the  office,  place,  and  dig- 
nity, of  a  bishop,  abbot  or  other  prelate,  should  represent  their 
church  in  parliament,  they,  at  the  same  time,  shewed  the  utmost 
aversion  to  admit  any  essential  distinction  amongst  ministeis.  If 
this  be  a  correct  view  of  their  sentiments,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  acted  with  much  inconsistency  and  very  little  sincerity; 
for  when  the  assembly  at  Dundee,  in  March,  1598,  gave  their 
sanction  to  what,  as  Dr.  Cook  himself  expresses  it,  would,  not 
long  before,  have  been  considered  as  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  presbyterian  discipline,  a  motion  made 
by  one  of  the  members  for  prx)testing  against  its  decisions  was 
unanimously  rejected.     The  Doctor  is  seldom  so  unsuccessful  in 


irgument. 


James  was,  no  doubt,  considerably  aided  in  his  public  under- 
takings by  the  influence  attached  to  his  character  as  heir  appa- 
rent of  the  English  throne  ;  for  it  has  been  remarked,  that  his 
friends  in  Scotland  increased  in  number  as  the  prospect  of  his 
succession  became  more  certain.  The  flame  of  disaft'ection, 
however,  among  the  determined  presbyterians,  was  not  extin- 
guished. It  was  tolerably  well  suppressed  indeed  three  or  four 
years,  with  the  exception  of  such  sparks  as  occasionally  broke 
forth  in  letters  and  votes  from  the  friends  of  Melvil.  One  of 
them,  in  an  epistle  to  the  assembly,  says,  "  Is  it  time  for  us  of 
the  miiiistry  to  be  inveigled  and  blindfolded  with  pretence  of 
preferment  of  a  small  number  of  our  brethren,  and  that  not  to 
stand  so  much  in  the  ordinance  and  election  of  the  church  as  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  court ;  to  have  vote  in  parliament,  to  ride  with 
fool  mantles,  to  have  the  titles  of  prelacy,  and  so  ourselves  to 
prepare  for  that  hierarchy  which  the  papists  intend  with  speed  to 
enjoy." 

Such  was  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Scotland  when 
James  ascended  the  throne  of  England.  Before  he  left  Edin- 
burgh, he  delivered  a  speech  in  the  High  Church,  making  to  his 
countrymen  the  strongest*  professions  of  his  tender  regard  foi 
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their  happiness,  and  solemnly  assuring  them  that  he  would  not 
change  the  ecclesiastical  polity  to  which  he  had  given  his  sanc- 
tion. He  entered  London  on  the  7th  of  May,  l603,  and  was 
received  with  the  most  gratifying  testimonies  of  respect  and  at- 
tachment; and,  in  the  following  July,  he  and  his  queen  were 
crowned  with  much  solemnity  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
— From  this  date  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  in 
some  measure  connected  with  that  of  England  ;  and  the  facts  de- 
tailed by  our  author  throw  considerable  light  on  the  sentiments 
and  occurrences  which  fill  up  the  annals  of  those  bad  times,  in 
%vhich  our  Constitution,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  was  thrown  down 
to  the  ground. 


Art.  V.  ^n  Account  of  the  most  important  recent  Discoveries 
and  Improvements  in  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  to  the 
present  Time;  being  an  Appendix  to  their  Dictionary  of 
Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  By  A.  and  C  JR.  Aikin. 
Arch.      1814. 

Chemical  Essays,  principally  relating  to  the  Arts  and  Manu- 
factures of  the  British  Dominions,  By  Samuel  Farkes, 
F.  jL.  S.  ^c.     Baldwin  and  Co. 

We  are  sensible  that  we  are  greatly  in  arrears  in  respect  of 
Chemical  Science;  and  yet,  so  rapid  and  overturning  has  been 
the  progress  of  discovery  in  these  latter  times,  and  so  completely 
•unsettled  is  the  state  of  opinion  among  experimenters  in  relation 
both  to  fact  and  principle,  that  we  have,  even  now,  rather  to  ex- 
hibit a  sketch  of  the  new  views  which  have  been  opened  up, 
than  to  record  any  very  decisive  results,  or  to  announce  the 
triumph  of  any  particular  theory. 

We  begin  with  the  consideration  of  the  very  important  doc- 
trines which  respect  affinity ;  by  which  term,  we  mean,  both  the 
power  which  carries  bodies  to  enter  into  chemical  combination, 
and  also  the  law  that  regulates  the  operations  of  this  power,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  the  proportions  in  which  the  particles  of 
matter  combine  chemically. 

Of  the  power  by  which  bodies  enter  into  chemical  combina- 
tion, nothing  till  very  lately  was  supposed  to  be  known.  It  was 
regarded  as  a  primary  and  inexplicable  fact  in  the  economy  of 
nature;  in  the  same  light  as  we  continue  to  view  thut  all-power- 
ful energy  to  which  Newton  gave  the  name  of  universal  attrac- 
tion. In  consequence,  however,  of  the  great  improvement  in- 
troduced by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  the  use  of  the  galvanic  ap- 
paratus 
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paratus,  and  of  the  astonishing  power  with  which  that  instru- 
ment supplies  the  operator  in  the  processes  of  decomposition,  it 
has  been  fondly  imagined  that  one  step  at  least  is  gained.  By 
the  most  skilful  and  fortunate  experiments  ii  has  been  dis- 
covered, that  the  chemical  affinity  of  bodies  is  closely  connected 
with  their  electrical  states ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  electricity 
is  the  agent  employed  by  nature,  in  producing  that  species  of 
action  which  results  in  chemical  combination.  If  two  bodies, 
the  one  positive  and  the  other  negative,  be  applied  to  each  other, 
in  circumstances  not  incompatible  with  the  exertion  of  their 
respective  properties,  they  will  be  found  to  combine  chemically, 
and  to  exhibit  qualities  peculiar  to  substances  in  the  neutral  state. 
If,  again,  the  two  bodies  be  brought  into  the  same  electrical 
condition ;  that  is,  if  both  be  rendered  negative  or  both  positive, 
they  will  not  enter  into  chemical  union ;  or  if  already  combined, 
they  will  instantly  separate  from  each  other.  To  generalize  the 
principle,  it  may  be  stated,  that  bodies,  which  have  a  chemical 
affinity  for  one  another,  are  in  an  opposite  electrical  state,  and, 
moreover,  that  the  intensity  of  their  affinity  is  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  in  which  their  electrical  states  are  different :- — the 
more  negative  the  one,  in  short,  and  the  more  positive  the  other, 
the  greater  their  tendency  to  unite,  and  the  greater  the  strength 
of  their  union.  Oxygen  and  acids  stand  on  one  side,  and  hy- 
drogen, earths,  alkalies,  and  metals,  on  the  other ;  the  former 
being  in  the  relation  of  negative,  and,  of  consequence,  exercising 
an  affinity  for  the  latter  which  are  charged  positively. 

As  a  matter  of  science,  the  doctrine  now  stated  may  be  re- 
garded as  very  trivial,  and  as  amounting  perhaps  to  nothing  more 
than  the  substitution  of  one  term  for  another.  It  is,  however, 
to  this  ingenious  view  of  chemical  attraction,  that  Sir  H.  Davy 
owes  the  splendid  discoveries  which  he  made  relative  to  the  me- 
tallic nature  of  the  fixed  alkalies  and  earths^  and  which  have  pro- 
cured to  him  an  immortal  reputation.  He  justly  conceived,  that 
if  the  power  by  w  hich  bodies  are  maintained  in  chemical  com- 
bination be  electricity,  it  might  be  possible  by  applying  a  very 
intense  electrical  energy,  to  overcome  the  affinity  which  sub- 
sists between  any  two  substances ;  and  this  energy  he  could  in- 
crease by  means  of  galvanism  almost  to  any  extent.  The  result 
proved  the  shrewdness  and  accuracy  of  this  reasoning.  He 
found  potash  and  soda  to  be  oxides  of  peculiar  metals ;  and  in 
like  manner,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  researche«,  he  decom- 
posed the  most  refractory  earths  into  oxygen  and  a  metallic  base. 
So  far,  then,  the  hypothesis  seems  to  derive  support,  from  facts 
brought  to  light  by  the  application  of  its  own  principles ;  and 
the  reasonings  of  several  dislin^uished  philosophers  add  no  in  - 
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considerable  weight  to  the  conclusions  wliich  have  been  thus  le- 
gitimately formed. 

But  of  all  the  supporters  of  Sir  Humphry's  doctrine,  Ber- 
zelius  is,  perhaps,  the  most  active  and  decided.  According  to 
this  distinguished  chemist,  not  only  the  affinity  of  bodies,  but 
also  their  acid  or  alkaline  nature  depends  upon  the  state  of  their 
electricity.  If  it  be  permanently  negative,  it  is  add ;  if  per- 
manently positive,  it  is  alkaline.  Here,  however,  difficulties 
start  up;  ai  d  v\hen  he  adds,  that  the  same  body  may  be  posi- 
tive with  regard  to  one,  and  negative  with  regard  to  another 
body,  he  certainly  does  the  utmost  violence  to  the  commonly 
received  notions  on  electricity. 

M.  Oersted  of  Berlin,  published  some  time  ago,  a  work  which 
])e  entitled,  '^  Considerations  on  the  Physical  laws  of  Chemistry 
deduced  from  the  new  Phenomena."  Like  Davy  and  Berzelius 
he  has  adopted  the  electrical  theory  of  affinity  ;  but  instead  of 
imitating  the  cautious  reserve  of  these  philosophers,  he  has 
stretched  their  principles  as  far  as  they  would  go,  and  endea- 
voured to  make  his  electrical  hypothesis  complete  in  all  its  parts. 
We  give  an  abridged  view  of  his  leading  doctrines,  agreeably  to 
the  conception  formed  of  them  by  Dr.  Thomson  in  his  Annals 
of  Philosophy ;  not  having  had  access  to  the  work  itself,  and 
being  rather  unwilling  to  waste  time  in  reading  it. 

Oersted  considers  the  phenomena  of  electricity,  galvanism/ 
magnetism,  light,  heat,  and  chemical  affinity,  as  all  depending 
on  the  same  forces ;  and  he  attempts  to  show,  that  the  same 
cause  which,  in  one  case,  produces  electrical  action,  produces 
chemical  action  in  another.  These  actions  are  produced  by  two 
forces;  the  one  negative,  the  other  positive:  which  forces, 
again,  are  opposite  to  each  other,  and  by  being  made  to  act 
against  each  other,  may  mutually  suspend  or  destroy  one  another. 
Heat  is  produced  by  the  extinction  of  the  two  forces  either  in 
electrical  or  chemical  processes ;  and  we  are  given  to  understand 
that  light  is  derived  from  the  same  cause. 

Acids,  he  further  teaches,  which  are  attracted  to  the  same 
pole  as  oxygen,  possess  the  same  force  with  that  principle  ;  while 
alkalies  and  combustible  bodies  which  are  attracted  to  the  op- 
posite pole,  possess  the  opposite  force.  It  should  be  mentioned 
too,  that  he  arranges  chemical  substances  under  two  series; 
the  first,  containing  the  products  of  combustion,  the  second, 
supporters  of  combustion  imd  combustibles.  He  endeavours  to 
distribute  the  bodies  in  these  series,  in  a  kind  of  arithmetical 
progression,  beginning  with  the  most  combustible  bodies,  as 
hydrogen,  ammonia,  potassium,  and  going  on  to  the  least  com- 
bustible, as  platinum,  rhodium,  iridium,  and  arriving  at  last  at 
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a  body  completely  incombustible,  which  body,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  is  oxygen. 

The  products  ot  combustion  constitute  a  similar  series,  com- 
mencing at  the  ni(^st  energetic  alkalies,  and  passing  to  those 
which  are  more  feeble,  till  we  come  to  such  bodies  as  have  the 
alkaline  property  balanced  by  a  countervailing  acidity.  Thus 
each  series  is  found  to  begin  with  a  certain  amount  of  its  pe- 
culiar property,  which  diminishes  in  arithmetical  progression, 
and  terminates  by  leaving  the  bodies  possessed  of  the  opposite 
property. 

Combustion  sometimes  gives  us  alkaline  products,  sometimes 
acid,  and  sometimes  neutral  ones.  The  alkaline  product,  by 
combining  with  oxygen,  loses,  either  in  part  or  entirely,  its  free 
positive  force,  and  passes  to  the  order  of  bodies  of  the  second 
state.  The  same  thing  happens  to  the  negative  force  of  the 
oxygen. 

M.  Oersted  ascribes  the  phenomenon  of  heat  to  an  union 
between  the  two  opposite  electric  forces;  and  the  effect  is  so 
much  the  greater,  that  is,  the  heat  is  so  much  more  intense,  the 
greater  the  obstacles  are  which  the  electricity  encounters,  pro- 
vided these  obstacles  may  be  overcome. 

According  to  the  same  author,  there  are  certain  principal  com- 
binations between  the  electrical  forces  which  are  the  same  as  the 
chemical  forces.  The  first  is  the  combination  of  these  forces 
themselves ;  of  which  the  result  is  the  contraction  or  reduction 
of  their  volume  with  the  disengagement  of  light  and  heat.  The 
second  is  the  combination  of  a  product  with  a  supporter ;  re- 
sulting likewise  in  condensation  with  the  evolution  of  light  and 
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heat.  The  third  principal  combination  is  that  of  an  acid  with 
an  alkali ;  and  this  is  always  accompanied  with  the  disengage- 
ment of  heat,  but  rarely  with  that  of  light. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  Oersted  regards  the  forces  which 
produce  electrical  and  chemical  action,  as  being  the  same  as 
those  by  which  the  mechanical  properties  of  bodies  are  pro- 
duced. Impenetrability,  for  example,  depends  on  the  resistance 
which  the  expansive  power  of  two  forces  opposes  to  a  body  en- 
deavouring to  penetrate  the  space  already  occupied  by  another 
body.  Cohesion  is  the  effect  of  the  two  forces,  which  attract 
each  other.  Universal  attraction  consists  in  the  reciprocal 
action,  at  a  distance,  of  the  two  forces,  supposing  the  expansive 
power  of  each  force  not  to  extend  beyond  the  surface  of 
bodies  *. 


*  See  Thomson's  Annals,  for  January,  1815. 
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It  must  have  struck  the  reader,  that  the  simplicity  of  Sir 
Humphry's  views  is  completely  lost  sight  of,  in  the  chemical 
metaphysics  which  we  have  just  detailed ;  and  we  seriously  ap- 
j)rehcnd,  that  the  zeal  of  this  Prussian  ally  will  prove  more  hurt- 
ful to  the  cause  which  he  has  chosen  to  espouse,  than  if  he  had 
sunmioned  all  the  science  and  logic  of  his  nation,  to  oppugn  it 
by  argument.  The  doctrine,  however,  seems  to  gain  ground 
which  holds  the  identity  of  chemical  affinity  and  electrical  attrac- 
tion; and  illustrated  as  it  has  been  by  the  brilliant  discoveries  of 
Davy,  it  cannot  fail  to  secure  the  attention  of  every  philosophi- 
cal chemist. 

What  has  been  said  relates  to  the  power  or  energy  which  im- 
pels bodies  to  enter  into  chemical  union :  %ve  have  next  to  consi- 
der the  new  doctrines  relative  to  the  proportions  in  which  sub- 
stances combine  chemically. 

The  opinions  hitherto  best  known  on  this  subject  are  those  of 
BerthoUet.  This  ingenious  and  profound  writer  maintains,  that 
it  is  the  tendency  of  chemical  attraction  to  combine  bodies  with- 
out any  limits  as  to  proportion ;  and  that  such  limits,  where  they 
do  present  themselves,  arise  not  from  the  nature  of  the  thing 
itself,  but  from  those  external  circumstances  by  which  the  exer- 
tion of  the  power  in  question  is  always  modified.  These  cir- 
cumstances are  cohesion,  elasticity,  fluidity  and  others.  Inde- 
pendently of  tliese  BerthoUet  asserts  that  bodies  would  unite  in 
proportions  absolutely  indefinite,  and  that  chemical  attraction, 
in  all  cases,  operates  in  a  ratio  made  up  of  the  attinity  and  the 
relative  quantity  of  matter  in  the  masses  brought  into  contact. 

An  opinion  diameti  ically  opposite  to  this  has  been  maintained 
by  the  most  distinguished  of  modern  chemists,  Davy,  Berze- 
lius,  WoUaston,  Thomson  and  Dalton,  namely,  that  substances 
imite  in  proportions  which  are  rendered  definite  by  the  sole  ope- 
ration of  their  mutual  affinity,  and  that  all  compounds  of  the 
same  bodies  are  equally  defined,  as  to  the  number  or  weight  of 
their  constituent  particles.  These  particles  are  denominated 
atoms,  whence  has  been  derived  tlie  title  of  the  Atomic  theory; 
and  in  relation  to  the  leading  doctrine  on  which  it  rests,  it  is 
also  denominated  the  theory  of  definite  propoiiions. 

It  has  been  long  known  that  certain  substances  enter  into 
chemical  union,  in  determinate  proportions  which  never  vary. 
Thus  the  common  mineral  called  carbonate  of  lime  is  uniformly 
found  to  consist  of  43.2  carbonic  acid,  and  57.8  lime.  Sul- 
phuric acid  is  always  composed  of  three  parts  of  oxygen  and 
two  parts  of  sulphur :  and  carbonic  acid,  of  2000  oxygen  and 
751  carbon.  Several  attempts  at  generalization  had  been  made 
by  foreign  chemists,  but  it  was  reserved  for  our  countryman  Mr. 
l?alton  to  explain  these  interesting  facts  by  referring  them  to  a 
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determinate  law.  After  a  most  extensive  and  laborious  induc- 
tion of  particulars,  Mr.  D.  arrived  at  the  following  conclusion, 
which  maj'  be  regarded  as  the  rule  or  principle  for  chemical  com- 
bination. When  two  bodies  combine  in  different  proportions, 
if  the  quantity  of  one  of  them  be  assumed  as  a  fixed  number,  the 
proportions  of  the  other  uniting  to  it,  are  in  the  simplest  possible 
ratio  to  each  other,  being  produced  by  multiplying  the  lowest 
proportion  by  a  simple  integral  number,  as  2,  3,  4,  cvc.  We 
shall  now  quote  a  few  illustrations  of  this  rule  from  Dr.  Aikin's 
supplement. 

"  If  a  metal  can  combine  chemically  vAih  different  proportions 
of  oxygen,  if  100  of  the  metal  take  9  of  oxygen  for  the  lowest  de- 
gree of  oxygenation,  all  the  other  degrees  will  be  in  the  proportion 
of  100  of  metal  to  twice  9  (18)  of  oxygen,  or  100  of  metal  to  three 
times  9  (27)  of  oxygen,  or  100  of  metal  to  four  times  9  (36)  of 
oxygen,  &c.  &c.  A  reason  for  this  simplicity  in  the  ratio  of  binary- 
compounds,  may  be  found  in  the  general  principle  assumed  by  Mr. 
Dalton,  whicli  is,  that  in  all  cases,  the  simple  elements  of  bodies  are 
disposed  to  unite  atom  to  atom  singly,  or,  if  either  is  in  excess, 
it  exceeds  by  a  ratio,  to  be  expressed  by  some  simple  multiple  of 
the  number  of  its  atoms. 

"  Hence,  from  the  relative  weights  of  the  constituent  parts  of 
a  compound,  Mr.  Dalton  infers  the  relative  weights  of  the  ultimate 
particles  or  atoms  of  each  of  these  parts  ;  and,  this  being  found,  tha 
number  of  atoms  of  each  constituent  which  enters  into  the  formation 
of  the  compound  particle  is  also  deduced. 

"  Thus  (taking  a  compound  of  two  constituent  parts  A  and  B, 
,  as  the  simplest  case,)  if  its  elements  are  found  by  experiment  to 
unite  in  the  proportion  of  5  of  A  to  7  of  B,  it  is  inferred  by  Mr. 
Dalton,  that  the  numbers  5  and  7  express  the  comparative  weight 
of  an  atom  of  A  and  B  respectively.  And  these  elements,  though 
uniting  in  several  proportions,  will  yet  be  fuund  by  experiment  to 
be  confined  to  either  5  A  to  14,  21,  28,  &c.  of  B,  which  is  one 
atom  of  A  to  2,  3,  4,  &c.  atoms  of  B ;  or,  conversely,  it  will  be  7 
B  to  10,  15,  20,  &c.  of  A,  which  is  one  atom  of  B,  to  2,  3,  4, 
&c.  atoms  of  A.  It  is  essential  to  the  consistency  of  this  system, 
therefore,  that  there  should  be  no  other  proportions  of  combir>atioii 
between  these  two  elements,  unless  indeed  it  be  one  that  is  ex- 
pressed by  an  even  sub-division  of  one  of  these  proportions, 
as,  for  example,  5  of  A,  to  7,  10|,  14,  &c.  of  B;  in  which  case, 
the  lOj  being  resolvable  into  three  portions  of  Sj  each,  the  num- 
ber expressing  the  relative  weight  of  an  atom  of  B,  must  be  re- 
duced to  3|-  instead  of  7,  and  consequently  the  several  proportions 
of  7i»  10|,  14,  and  21  of  B,  will  be  resolved  respectively,  into  2,  3, 
4,  and  6  atoms  of  B.'* 

When  a  compound   consists  of  two  elements  in  which  one 
atom  of  each  is  coaibiued,  the  double  atom  is  called  binari/. 
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Tlie  epithet  ternary ^  is  given  to  an  atom  which  is  composed  of 
two  elements,  in  the  proportion  of  tuo  atoms  of  the  one  element 
to  one  atom  of  the  other :  and  w  hen  an  atom  is  composed  of 
three  atoms  of  one  element  with  one  atom  of  the  other,  it  is  de- 
nominated quaternartj.  We  shall  subjoin  a  few  facts  abridged 
from  Aikin's  appendix,  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  more  fully  the 
chemical  union  of  substances  in  definite  proportions. 

*'  If  one  measure  of  pure  oxygen,  and  two  measures  of  hydrogen, 
be  mixed  in  a  jar  over  mercury,  and  ignited  by  the  electric  spark, 
both  the  gases  will  disappear,  and  water  will  be  produced.  If  two 
measures  of  each  gas  be  used,  water  will  be  produced  as  before,  but 
one  measure  of  oxygen  will  remain.  Hydrogen,  therefore,  in  the 
composition  of  water,  unites  with  oxygen  in  one  exact  proportion 
and  no  other. 

"  If  a  piece  of  well-burnt  charcoal  be  confined  in  oxygen  gas, 
and  inflamed  by  a  burning-glass,  the  volume  of  gas  is  not  altered 
when  again  cooled,  but  the  whole  is  converted  into  carbonic-acidr 
gas.  If  more  oxygen  be  present  than  is  necessary  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  charcoal,  the  product  will  be  carbonic-acid-gas  and 
an  excess  of  oxygen ;  if  there  is  less  oxygen  than  will  consume  the 
charcoal,  carbonic  acid  alone  will  be  produced,  and  part  of  the 
charcoal  will  remain  unconsumed. 

"  The  combination  of  two  elements,  in  several  definite  propor- 
tions, is  very  happily  shown  by  the  various  compounds  of  hydrogen 
and  azote.  These  are  nitrous  oxyde,  nitrous  gas,  and  nitrous-acid^ 
gas, 

"  If  two  measures  of  nitrous  oxyde  and  two  measures  of  hydrogen 
are  ignited  by  the  electric  spark,  the  product  is  water,  and  two 
measures  of  azote  remain.  Now,  as  water  is  produced  by  two 
measures  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen,  the  nitrous  oxyde  here 
employed  must  have  consisted  of  two  measures  of  azote  with  one 
of  oxygen,  condensed  into  the  space  of. one  measure. 

"  If  charcoal  is  ignited  in  two  measures  of  nitrous  gas,  the  pro- 
ducts are  one  measure  of  carbonic-acid-gas,  and  one  measure  of 
azote.  Hence,  as  carbonic-acid-gas  always  occupies  the  same 
volume  as  the  oxygen  of  which  it  is  formed,  nitrous  gas  consists 
of  equal  volumes  of  oxygen  and  of  azote,  not  condensed  by  their 
union. 

"If  two  measures  of  nitrous  gas  be  mixed  over  water,  with  one 
measure  of  oxygen  gas,  both  of  them  totally  disappear,  and  a  so- 
lutien  of  nitrous-acid-gas  in  water  is  the  result." 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  detail  of  Berzelius's  numerous  ex- 
periments^ which  were  instituted,  with  the  express  view,  of  il- 
lustrating the  important  doctrine  of  definite  proportions.  We 
contine  ourselves  to  one  example,  namely,  the  combination  of 
had  and  oxygen^     Lead;  it  is  well  known;  admit*  three  degrees 
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of  oxygenation,    denominated,  the   yellow,   the  red,   and  the 
brown. 

For  the  yellow  oxyde,  some  pure  lead  was  dissolved  in  nitric 
'  acid,  evaporated,  and  ignited ;  a  hundred  parts  of  metal  thus 
gained  7-8  of  oxygen.  The  red  oxyde  contains,  to  an  hundred 
of  metal,  11.07  of  oxygen.  The  brown  oxyd  contains,  to  an 
hundred  of  metal,  15.6  of  oxygen.  Therefore,  these  portions 
of  oxygen,  viz.  7-8,  1107^  and  15.6,  are  respectively  m  the 
proportions  of  1,  Ih,  and  2. 

This  distinguished  chemist  has  prosecuted  a  series  of  experi- 
ments on  almost  every  substance  which  is  susceptible  of  analysis; 
and  from  the  uniformity  of  the  results  which  he  has  obtained^ 
he  considers  himself  entitled  to  establish  the  two  following  pro- 
positions, as  axioms  or  iirst  truths  in  chemical  science'. 

*'  1st.  In  all  compounds  of  inorganic  matter,  one  of  the  constitu- 
ents is  always  in  the  state  of  a  single  atom.  According  to  this  axiom, 
iio  inorganic  compound  is  ever  made  up  of  two  atoms  of  A  united 
with  three  atoms  of  B,  or  of  three  atoms  of  A  united  with  four 
atoms  of  B  ;  but  always  of  one  atom  of  A  united  with  one,  two, 
three,  four,  Sec.  atoms  of  B.  This  axiom,  if  it  holds  good,  ob- 
ferves  Dr.  Thomson,  greatly  simplifies  tha  doctrine  of  atomic  com- 
bination, as  far  as  inorganic  bodies  are  concerned,  and  reduces  ths- 
whole  to  a  state  of  elementary  facility. 

"  2d.  When  an  acid  unites  with  a  base,  the  oxygen  in  the  acid 
is  always  a  multiple  of  the  oxygen  in  the  base,  by  a  whole  num- 
ber, and  generally  by  the  number  denoting  the  atoms  of  oxygen 
in  the  acid.  Thus,  sulphuric  acid  contains  three  atoms  of  ox- 
ygen:  100  parts  of  it  contain  60  parts  of  oxygen,  and  100  parts 
of  sulphuric  acid  combine  with  and  saturate  a  quantity  of  base 
which  contains  20  parts  of  oxygen.  Now  20  multiplied  by  three, 
the  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  in  sulphuric  acid,  makes  60,  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  in  100  pai'ts  of  sulphuric  acid." 

Perhaps  the  analyses  achieved  by  the  Swedish  philosopher^, 
hardly  warrant  a  generalization,  so  extensive ;  still  as  no  excep- 
tions have  been  hitherto  advanced,  the  axioms  now  stated  seem 
justly  entitled  to  the  attention  of  experimenters.  It  must  ap- 
pear evident  from  what  we  have  brought  forward  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a/^'////j/,  that  the  leading  principles  of  chemistry  are,  at 
this  moment,  greatly  unsettled ;  and,  as  always  happens  on  such 
occasions,  we  hnd  men  of  genius  giving  full  scope  to  their  fan- 
cies, and  supplymg  with  theory  and  hypothesis,  the  want  of  es- 
tablished truths.  Amid  this  overthrow  and  confusion,  however, 
we  are  consoled  by  the  important  consideration,  that,  in  these 
times,  the  love  of  theory  does  not  obstruct  the  progress  of  know- 
if.dge,  and  that  all  the  beauties  and  conveniency  of  the  Lavoise- 
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rian  system  itself  have  not  dissuaded  those  even  who  were  mosi 
smitten  with  its  charms,  from  shaking  its  foundation.  We  al- 
lude to  the  new  doctrines  relative  to  the  acidifying  prificiple, 
suggested  by  the  recent  discoveries  in  France  and  England. 

Ever  since  oxygen  gas  was  made  known,  and  its  properties 
developed,  by  Priestley  and  Scheele,  chemistry  has  maintained  a 
systematic  form ;  all  the  processes  of  combustion,  and  the  form- 
ation of  acids,  being  referred  to  the  presence  of  that  powerful 
agent  alone.     Nor  was  it  till  very  lately  that  this  doctrine  was 
called  in   question,  and  the  simplicity  of  view  on  which  it  is 
founded,  boldly  pronounced  inconsistent  with  certain  facts  which 
the  progress  of  the  science  had  brought  to  light.     In  prosecuting 
some  investigations  relative  to  muriatic  acid.  Sir  H.  Davy  was 
led  to  doubt  the  received  opinions,  as  to  the  nature  of  this  sub- 
stance ;  and  instead  of  regarding  it  as  a  simple  body,  he  found 
reason  to  believe,  that  it  is  a  compound  of  oxymuriatic  acid  and 
hydrogen.    To  the  former,  which,  in  place  of  being  cempounded 
of  muriatic  acid  and  oxygen,  he  asserts  to  be  elementory;  he 
has,  with  a  reference  to  its  colour,  given  the  name  of  chlorin e, 
and,  in  the  course  of  his  experiments,  he  has  discovered,  that  in 
forming  acids,  and  in  other  of  its  functions,  this  new-named 
agent  is  analogous  to  oxygen.     We  need  hardly  detail  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  this   opinion.     It  must  be  generally 
known,  that  it  originated  in  certain  facts  with  regard  to  the  re- 
lation  which    muriatic    acid   beais  to  water.      On  submitting 
potassium  to  the  action  of  muriatic-acid-gas.  Sir  Humphry  found 
that  a  large  quantity  of  hydrogen  was  produced,  and,  on  applying 
heat,  violent   ignition  was  occasioned ;  muriate  of  potash  was 
foimed ;  the  acid  gas  disappeared ;  and  from  one  third  to  one 
fourth  of  its  volume  of  hydrogen  remained ;  from  which  he  in- 
ferred, that  muriatic-acid-gas  must  contain,  at  least,  one  eighth 
or  one  tenth  of  its  weight  of  water,  and  that  the  water  oxygenates, 
in  the  experiment,  a  quantity  of  potassium  sufficient  to  absorb 
the  whole  of  the  acid. 

From  a  great  variety  of  experiments  Thenard  and 
Gay-Lussac  imagined  they  had  succeeded  in  proving  that 
muriatic  acid  gas  contains  0.25  of  its  weight  and  water  ;  but  all 
iheir  efforts  to  separate  it  from  the  water,  and  present  it  in  an 
insulated  state  were  completely  fruitless.  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  or  of  the  elements  of  wa- 
ter, is  necessary  to  its  existence  in  a  gaseous  state,  for  sohd 
potash,  lime,  dry  muriate  of  lime,  and  extreme  cold,  were  in 
vain  applied  to  render  it  dry.  They  tried  the  metals  on  oxy- 
muriatic acid,  but  they  became  oxydated  and  combined  with  the 
acid;  they  then  employed  sulphurets,  but  instead  of  muriatic 
acid,  they  obtained  a  particular  compound  of  sulphur  with  muria- 
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he  acid  antl  oxygen.     Phosphorus  did  not  abstract  the  oxygen, 
but  combined  with  the  oxymuriatic  acid,  forming  a  liquor  simi- 
lar to  that  which  they  had  before  discovered  in  distilhiig  phos- 
phorus with  muriate  of  mercury.     The  last  attempt  thus  made 
to  decompose  the  oxymuriatic  acid,  was,  by  passing  it  over  cal- 
cined charcoal  at  a  red  heat ;  and  as  charcoal  exerts  a  strong  at- 
traction for  oxygen,  it  was  expected  that  the  muriatic  acid  would 
be  left  in  an  insulated  state.     At  first,  from  the  residue  of  hy- 
drogen evolved  by  the  charcoal,  the  oxymuriatic  acid  was  con- 
verted into  muriatic  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  hydrogen  was  exhausted, 
the  acid  passed  over  unchanged,  proving,  in  the  most  positive 
manner,  tliat  charcoal  does  not  decompose  it.     Thus,  were  they 
carried  to  adopt  the  opinion  stated  above,  that  muriatic  acid  can- 
not exist  in  the  gaseous   state  without  a   portion  of  combined 
water  ;  and  even  to  suggest  the   notion  so  ably  maintained  by 
l>avy,  that  oxymuriatic  acid  is  a  simple  body,  and  that  muriatic 
acid  is  compounded  of  it  and  hydrogen. 

All  the  experiments  we  have  just  recorded  were  gone  over  by 
Sir  Humj  hrey ;  and  others  equally  ingenious  were  instituted  by 
him  wfh  the  same  views,  but  no  approach  was  made  to  the  de- 
composition of  the  oxymuriatic  acid.  Holding  it,  therefore, 
as  an  elementary  body, 

"  May  we  not,"  saj^s  he,  "  regard  it  as  a  peculiar  acidifying 
jprinciple,  forming  compounds  with  combustible  bodies,  analogous  to 
acids  containing  oxygen,  or  to  oxides  in  their  properties  and  pow- 
ers of  combination,  but  differing  from  them  in  being  for  the  most  pare 
decomposable  in  water  ?  On  this  idea,  muriatic  acid  may  be  consi- 
dered as  having  hydrogen  for  its  basis,  and  oxymuiiatic  acid  for 
its  acidifying  principle.  The  substance  formed  by  the  action  of 
oxymuriatic  acid  on  phosphorus  may  be  regarded  in  a  similar  point 
of  view,  the  phosphorus  being  its  base  and  the  oxymuriatic  acid 
its  acidifying  principle.  And  the  combinations  of  oxymuriatic 
acid  with  metals  would  be  considered  as  a  class  of  bodies,  related 
more  to  oxyds  than  acids  in  their  power  of  attraction  *. 

Dr.  Murray,  of  Edinburgh,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  the  most 
enlightened  as  well  as  the  most  determined  antagonist  that  Sir 
Humphrey  has  had  to  encounter,  on  the  ground  of  the  new 
thcory.  We  have  no  intention  of  following  them  through  the  va- 
rious stages  of  the  controversy  which  ensued  upon  the  publica- 
tion of  the  paper  to  which  we  have  just  referred;  but  injustice 
to  tlie  subject  we  shall  state  one  or  two  of  the  arguments  which 
Dr.  M.  urged  against  the  notion  of  chlorine  being  a  simple  body. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Doctor  maintains,  that  no  conclusive 
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proof  has  been  brought  forward  of  Sir  H.  Davy's  theory,  as  all 
the  facts  which  he  has  stated  admit  of  being  explained  with  just 
as  much  facility  on  the  common  doctrine.  This,  he  asserts,  is  the 
case  with  the  leading  experiment,  of  muriatic  acid  gas  being  formed 
without  any  sensible  production  of  water,  when  oxymuriatic 
acid  gas  and  hydrogen  are  submitted  to  mutual  action.  Sir 
Huniphrey  regards  this  as  a  direct  combination  of  the  two  gases, 
oxymuriatic  acid  being  supposed  to  be  a  simple  body ;  but  the  re- 
sult is  equally  well  explained  on  the  common  doctrine,  that  oxy- 
muriatic acid  is  a  compound  of  muriatic  acid  and  oxygen,  and 
that  its  oxygen  combines  with  the  hydrogen  forming  water  which 
the  muriatic  acid  holds  in  combination.  And  the  circumstance 
-  that  this  compound  remains  in  the  gaseous  form,  is  of  no  im- 
portance with  regard  to  the  conclusion  ;  for  it  is  just  as  probable 
a  priori,  that  muriatic  acid,  combined  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
water,  should  be  gaseous,  as  that  it  should  be  liquid  or  solid. 

Sir  H.  Davy  argues,  and  we  think  conclusively,  that  there  is 
no  proof  of  the  existence  of  oxygen  in  oxymuriatic  acid,  (or 
chlorine)  or  of  water  in  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  every  substance 
not  proved  to  be  a  compound  is,  in  the  system  of  modern  che- 
mistiy,  held  to  be  simple.  Dr.  Murray  admits  as  a  fact,  that 
from  the  mutual  action  of  oxymuriatic  acid  and  hydrogen  mu- 
riatic acid  gas  is  fo-  aied  ;  but  that  they  are  the  elements  of  mu- 
riatic acid  is,  he  says,  a  very  different  proposition,  being  only  an 
inference  which  may  turn  out  to  be  true  or  false^  as  shall  be  de- 
termined by  fu-  ther  investigation. 

*'  In  the  second  place,  there  are  facts,"  continues  Dr.  Murray, 
"  explained  by  the  common  doctrine,  which  Sir  Humphrey's  hy- 
pothesis does  not  explain.  A  striking  instance  of  this  kind  is 
that  which  Sir  H.  himself  mentions  as  having  first  led  him  to  doubt 
of  the  existence  of  oxygen  in  oxymuriatic  acid, — namely,  the  non- 
action of  oxymuriatic  acid  on  charrroal,  even  at  the  most  intense 
heat.  What  is  singular  enough,"  adds  Dr.  M.  "  this  admits  of  no 
explanation  on  the  hypothesis  which  it  led  him  to  adopt ;  for  if 
oxymuriatic  acid  be  a  principle  analogous  to  oxygen  in  its  gene- 
ral relations,  exerting,  like  it,  attractions  to  inflammable  bodies,  and 
combining  with  them,  v.hy  should  it  not  combine  with  charcoal  I 
In  the  decomposition  of  oxymuriatic  acid,  the  muriatic  acid  must 
either  become  insulated  ,  in  which  case  a  certain  portion  of  water 
is  necessary  to  its  consitution,  or  it  remains  in  combination  with 
the  oxydated  product  of  the  decomposing  substance.  Hydrogeu 
effects  its  decomposition  in  the  former  mode,  attracting  its  oxygen, 
and  by  combining  with  this  forms  the  water  which  the  muriatic 
acid  requires.  Metals,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  decompose  it  by 
the  latter  method,  the  substances  formed  by  their  oxydation  com- 
bining with  the  real  acid.  But  charcoal  can  act  in  neither  mode, 
for  it  cannot  supply  the  necessary  portion  of  water  to  render  insu- 
lated 
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lated  the  muriatic  acid,  nor  does  its  oxydated  product,  whether 
oxyde  or  acid,  exert  any  affinity  to  muriatic  acid.  Charcdal, 
therefore,  is  the  only  substance  exerting  an  attraction  to  oxygen 
which  is  incapable  of  decomposing  oxy muriatic  acid;  and  thus,^' 
continues  Dr.  M.  "  not  only  is  this  apparent  anomaly,  which, 
on  the  one  doctrine,  has  been  stated  as  an  ultimate  fact,  unsus- 
ceptible of  explanation,  satisfactorily  accounted  for  on  tile  other, 
but  it  becomes  a  proof  of  its  truth,  an  instaritla  crucis,  a  de- 
duction from  the  theory  corresponding  with  the  fact ;  while  in  the 
opposite  system,  it  is  neither  what  ought  to  be  looked  for,  nor  is 
it  by  any  additional  hypothesis  capable  of  being  explained," 

Dr.  Murray  further  maintains, 

"  That  according  to  the  common  opinion,  the  explanations  con- 
nected with  the  result  in  question,  are  simple  and  conformable  to 
analogous  cases  of  chemical  action,  while  on  the  opposite  doctrine, 
they  are  complicate,  and  at  variance  with  the  most  extensive  and 
well  established  analogies.  In  the  former,  muriatic  acid,  like  other 
acids,  is  held  capable  of  combining  with  salifiable  bases,  and  form- 
ing neutral  compounds  ;  the  production  of  water  which  attends 
their  formation  is,  like  a  similar  production  of  water  in  the  combi- 
nations of  other  acids  with  the  same  bases,  considered  as  the  libe- 
ration of  the  water  with  which  the  acid  had  been  combined.  Nor 
does  the  hypothesis  of  Sir  H.  Davy  derive  any  support  from  its 
conformity  to  a  general  system,  being  adapted  only  to  a  very  limited 
class  of  phenomena,  those  relating  to  muriatic  acid  alone.  Were 
oxymuriatic  acid  an  acidifying  principle  like  oxygen,  it  ought  to 
form  acids  when  it  combines  with  other  inflammable  bases  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  exists  in  the  composition  of  no  acid  but  the  mu- 
riatic, and  forms  no  acid  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  except 
in  its  supposed  combination  with  hydrogen.  There  is,  therefore.'* 
concludes  Dr.  M.  ♦'  no  generalization  in  this  case,  but  rather  an 
evident  adaptation  of  an  hypothesis  to  phenomena,  which  are  at 
least  equally  explained  in  conformity  with  a  general  system*.'* 

Without  taking  notice  of  other  objections  brought  forward 
by  Berzelius,  as  well  as  by  several  correspondents  in  the  perio- 
dical journals,  we  may  simply  observe,  that  the  discovery  of 
Iodine,  a  substance  completely  analogous  in  its  properties  to 
chlorine,  has  now  placed  beyond  all  doubt  the  opinion  which 
has  been  fast  gaining  ground,  that  there  are  more  than  one  aci- 
difying and  incombustible  principle.  This  substance  was  disco- 
vei-ed  at  Paris  by  M.  Courtois,  a  practical  chemist,  at  the  close 
of  1813,  and  has  been  fully  explained  and  made  the  subject  of 
experiment,  by  the  most  competent  analysers  in  France  or  Eng- 


*See  Dr.  Murray's  Supplement,  and  Nicholson's  Journal, 
VOL.  V.FEB.  18 IG.  N  land. 
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land.  We  shall  describe  its  properties  hereafter  ;  meantime,  we 
camiot  help  remarking,  that  it  affords  the  strongest  support  to 
Sir  H.  Davy's  reasoning  in  relation  to  chlorine.  The  prevailing 
opinion,  too,  among  chemists  at  present,  is,  that  the  fluoric 
principle,  or  fluorine,  is  likev;ise  a  simple  supporter  of  combus- 
tion, and  capable  of  combining,  like  oxygen,  with  salifiable 
bases  ;  so  that  instead  of  one  acidifying  and  incombustible  sub- 
stance, a  doctrine  which  constitutes  the  very  foundation  of  the 
Lavoiserian  system,  we  have  three  or  four  such  substances. 

It  remains  that  we  give  a  short  view  of  the  combinations  formed 
by  chlorine  and  iodine  with  the  metals  and  other  bodies,  and  also 
of  the  new  nomenclature  which  the  progress  of  the  science  has 
rendered  necessary.  It  is  expedient,  however,  to  mention,  in 
the  mean  time,  that  when  a  metal  combines  with  two  doses  of 
chlorine,  these  combinations  are  denoted  by  changing  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Latin  word,  by  which  the  metal  is  known,  into 
atfe,  and  anea.  Thus  the  first  compound  of  iron  and  chlorine 
is  called  /^rra we,  and  the  second  ferranea  *. 

1.  Copper  admits  of  two  proportions  of  chlorine.  Caprane, 
the  first  of  these,  may  be  obtained  by  heating  together  two  parts 
of  oxymuriatic  of  mercury,  and  one  part  of  copper  filings.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  effervesces  in  nitric  acid,  dissolves  in  muri- 
atic acid,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  water,  in  the  state  of 
white  powder. 

Cupranea  is  formed  by  heating  cuprane  in  chlorine  gas.  It 
IS  a  yellow  powder,  absorbs  water  from  the  air,  is  decomposed 
by  a  strong  heat,  and  converted  into  citprane^  even  when  heated 
in  chlorine  gas. 

2.  Tin,  like  copper,  forms  two  compounds  with  chlorine,  starx" 
nam  and  stannanea.  The  first  is  of  a  grey  colour,  and  of  a  re- 
sinous lustre  and  fracture.  The  second,  long  known  as  the  liquor 
of  Libavius,  requires  no  description. 

3.  Iron  likewise  combines  in  two  proportions,  constituting,  as 
mentioned  above,  f err  am  and  ferranea.  Tlie  former  is  of  a 
greyish  colour  and  metallic  splendour,  dissolving  easily  in  water  ; 
the  latter  is  a  volatile  substance,  and  dissolves  in  water,  forming 
the  red  muriate  of  iron. 

4.  Manganese  admits  only  one  proportion  of  chlorine,  and 
this  combination  is  usually  effected  by  evaporating  to  dryness  the 
white  muriate  of  that  metal,  and  heating  the  residue  to  redness, 
in  a  glass  tube  with  a  very  small  orifice.  It  is  a  beautiful  sub. 
stance,  and  denominated,  in  the  new  nomenclature,  manga- 
nesane. 
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5.  The  compound  of  chlorine  and  lead,  phimbane  is  obtained 
by  fusing  tlie  muriate  of  lead  in  a  glass  tube.  Its  properties 
are  familiar  to  every  one. 

6.  Chlorine  and  zinc  combine  in  one  proportion,  forming  zin- 
cane.  This  is  a  very  deliquescent  substance,  and  is  incapable 
of  standing  the  operation  of  so  strong  a  heat  as  is  necessary  to 
sublime  it.  It  melts  before  it  is  red  hot,  and  on  cooling  be- 
comes viscid. 

7.  The  compound  of  chlorine  and  arsenic  (arsenicane)  was 
formerly  called  the  fuming  liquor  of  arsenic.  It  is  obtained  by 
burning  arsenic  in  chlorine  gas.  It  dissolves  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus while  hot,  but  deposites  them  as  it  cools. 

8.  Antimoiiiaiie  is  the  new  term  for  the  substance  com- 
pounded of  antimony  and  chlorine.  It  is  the  "  butter  of  anti- 
mony," of  the  shops,  and  requires  no  description. 

9.  Bismuth  and  chlorine  unite  in  one  proportion,  and  form? 
bismuthane.  It  is  got  by  distilling  two  parts  of  the  oxymuriate 
of  mercury  and  one  part  of  bismuth.  It  is  of  a  greyish  white 
colour,  opake,  uncrystallized,  and  of  a  granular  texture  *. 

Chlorine,  however,  is  not  confined  in  its  combinations  to  the 
metals.  It  enters  into  union  with  oxygen  in  two  different  pro- 
portions, producing  what  are  called  by  Gay-Lussac,  chlorous, 
and  chloric  acids.  The  former  of  these  is  denominated  by  Davy, 
enchlorine.  This  gas  is  distinguished  by  the.  facility  with  which 
it  explodes,  not  unfrequently  on  the  mere  transference  from  one 
vessel  to  another,  and  always  on  the  application  of  a  very  gentle 
heat :  hence  the  danger  of  operating  on  it  in  large  quantities. 
By  explosion  in  a  close  vessel,  it  is  resolved  into  chlorine  and 
oxygen.  It  is  partially  decomposed  by  water,  and  oxygen  is  set 
free  :  mercury  produces  a  very  slight  decomposition. 

Chlorine  forms  with  azote  a  new  and  very  striking  compound, 
which  will  not  fail  to  be  celebrated  as  having  cost  an  eye  to  M. 
Dulong,  the  discoverer,  and  as  having  nearly  entailed  on  Sir  H. 
Davy  a  similar  sacrifice.  From  the  memoirs  of  these  chemists 
we  learn,  that  azote  and  chlorine  have  no  perceptible  action  on 
each  other  when  in  the  gaseous  form,  but  when  the  latter  is  pas- 
bed  through  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  ammonia,  it  is  rapidly 
absorbed,  and  a  film  collects  on  the  surface,  which  is  soon  re- 
solved into  distinct  drops  of  a  yellowish  oil,  that  sinks  to  the 
bottom  of  the  liquid.  This  is  the  detonating  substance  in  ques- 
tion. Its  smell  is  excessively  unpleasant,  resembling  that  of  the 
conipound  formed  by  carbonic  oxyde  and  chlorine.  When  it  is 
merely  brought  in   contact  with  certain  combustible  matters  it 


*  See  Annals  of  Philosophy,  1813,  and  Phil.  Transactions,  1812. 
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explodes  violenl}y>  even  without  increasing  the  temperature.  Its 
explosion  is  excessively  violent  when  it  touches  phosphoius  or 
phosphoiised  alcohol ;  but  it  has  no  effect  on  muriatic  or  sul- 
phuric acid,  on  zinc,  tinfoil,  or  sulphur.  The  danger  attending 
every  process  of  analysis  or  combination  has,  perhaps,  occa- 
sioned some  degree  of  obscurity  as  to  several  of  its  properties  ; 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  its  constituent  parts  are 
chlorine  and  azote. 

With  carbonic  oxyde  chlorine  forms  a  peculiar  compound  to 
which  Mr.  John  Davy  has  given  the  name  oi  phosgene  gas. 
When  equal  volumes  of  these  substances,  well  dried,  are  mixed 
together  in  an  exhausted  gas  receiver  with  a  stop  cock,  and  pro- 
per means  used  to  exclude  moisture,  and  thus  exposed  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  bright  sunshine,  the  colour  of  the  chlo- 
line  disappears ;  on  opening  the  stop-cock  over  dry  mercury,  an 
absorption  of  one-half  of  the  original  bulk  takes  place,  and  the 
remaining  gas  is  the  compound  mentioned  above.  It  is  ex- 
tremely pungent  and  suffocating,  and  100  cubic  inches  of  it 
weigh  ] 05-97  grains. 

Chlorine  also  combines  with  sulphur  when  it  is  passed  over 
what  is  called  the  "  flowers  of  sulphur."  This  compound  is  also 
obtained  by  heating  sulphur  in  a  retort  filled  with  chlorine.  It  is 
called  by  Sir  H.  Davy  sii/phurane,  on  the  ground  formerly 
alluded  to.  We  have  just  time  to  add,  that  chlorine  combines 
with  phosphorus,  and  forms  salts  with  sodium  and  potassium, 
the  one  the  dry  muriate  of  potash,  and  the  other  the  muriate  of 
soda. 

We  now  conie  to  iodine,  on  which  we  shall  not  long  detain 
pur  readers.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  this  is  a  sub- 
stance very  analogous  to  oxygen  and  chlorine,  and  that  no  method 
has  yet  succeeded  for  its  decomposition.  The  following  notices 
relative  to  it  are  abridged  from  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1814. 

"  Iodine  absorbs  chlorine,  and  forms  a  solid  volatile  substance  of 
a  yellow  colour.  When  this  compound  dissolves  in  water,  it 
forms  an  acid,  to  which  the  name  of  chlorionic  acid  has  been 
given. 

'*  When  heated  in  oxygen  gas,  or  brought  in  contact  with  red- 
hot  hyperoxymuriate  of  potash,  iodine  undergoes  no  change. 
When  it  is  passed  over  hot  potassium,  that  metal  burns  with  a  pale 
blue  flame ;  no  gas  is  given  out,  but  a  white  substance  is  formed 
soluble  in  water,  and  fusible  at  a  red  heat. 

"  Iodine  combines  very  readily  with  phosphorus,  producing  heat 
without  light.  When  the  iodine  is  in  excess,  a  red  volatile  solid  is 
produced :  when  the  phosphorus  is  in  excess,  the  compound  is 
more  fixed.    An  acid  gas  evolved  during  the  combination,  absorb- 
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able  by  water  and  by  mercury,  is  called  hydrionic  acid,  as  being  a 
compound  of  iodine  and  hydrogen. 

*<  With  potash  and  soda  iodine  readily  combines,  forming  with 
each  two  saline  compounds;  the  first,  composed  of  oxygen,  iodine, 
and  the  alkaline  base,  is  analogous  to  the  hyperoxymuriate  of  pot- 
ash; the  second  is  more  soluble,  and  is  a  compound  of  iodine  and 
the  metallic  base  of  the  alkalies.  Similar  compounds  are  obtained 
of  iodine  and  barytes,   and  probably  of  all  the  alkahne  earths. 

"  Iodine,  when  passed  in  the  form  of  vapour  over  red-hot  potash, 
expels  oxygen.  Chlorine,  on  the  other  hand,  sets  iodine  free  fronn 
almost  all  its  compounds.  In  general,  however,  it  is  driven  off  from 
phosphorus  and  sulphur  by  oxygen. 

"  When  put  into  ammonia,  iodine  forms  a  black  powder,  which 
detonates  when  dry.  This,  according  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  is  a  com- 
pound of  iodine  and  azote.  Mercury  absorbs  nearly  three-fourths 
of  its  weight  of  iodine.     The  weight  of  an  atom  is  about  11.  75." 

As  soon  as  the  progress  of  discovery  had  led  chemists  to  sus- 
pect that  oxygen  is  not  the  only  supporter  of  combustion,  and  the 
sole  principle  of  acidity,  it  became  requisite  no  longer  to  em- 
ploy a  language  which  involved  in  all  its  expressions  a  doctrine 
apparently  inconsistent  with  facts.     Sir  H.   Davy,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  constructed  a  system  of  terms  whereby  to  de- 
note the  combinations  of  chlorine  with  the  metals,  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, and  some  others.     The  principle  upon  which  he  pro- 
ceeded  was  to  change  the  Latin   termination  of  the  substance 
combining  with  chlorine  into  nne  when  the   combination  was 
confined  to  one  proportion,  and  to  substitute  the  syllables  anea, 
when  it  was  intended  to  express  the  second  state,  or  greater  de- 
gree of  acidity.     Dr.  Thomson  objected  to  this  view  of  a  sup- 
plementary nomenclature,  preferring  the  obvious  method  sug- 
gested by  the  present  usage  of  the  Lavoiserian  school ;  and  as 
chlorine  is  avowedly  analogous  in  its   properties  to  oxygen,  we 
can  see  no  good  reason  for  departing  from  the  principle  on  which 
these  properties  are  so  admirably  denoted  and  graduated.     In- 
stead, therefore,  of  phosphoraiUy  this  ingenious  writer  recom- 
mends c/r/onc?e  of  phosphorus,  and  instead  of  argentane,  chlo^ 
ride  of  silver.     When  there  are  two  proportions  in  the  combi- 
nation, Dr.  T.  makes  use  of  the  prefixes  pro  (for  proto)  and  per : 
thus  instead  of  stannatie  and  stannanea,  he  says  prochloride  of 
tin  and  perchloride.of  tin.     Nothing,  however,  is  yet  decidedly 
fixed  on  this  important  subject,  and  it  cannot  fail  to   be   ex- 
tremely puzzling  to  a  beginner  in  the   science  to  find  the  same 
thing  under  three  or  four  different  names.     Thus  common  table 
salt  will  meet  his  eye,  first  as  muriate  of  soda,  next  as  sodane, 
and  lastly  as  chloride  of  sodium  ;  and,  what  is  peculiarly  unfor- 
tunate, every  turn  of  expression  here  involves  a  theory. 

from  the  brief  sketch  we  have  presented  of  the  state  of  opi- 
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nion  among  chemists,  it  must  be  very  evident,  that  the  princi- 
ples of  their  science  are  quite  unhinged.  The  beautiful  and 
compacted  system  of  the  French  school  has  ftillen  down  into  a 
mass  of  disjointed  facts.  Chaos  has  returned  ;  the  light  is  again 
mingled  with  the  darkness,  and  the  work  of  the  sixth  day  more 
than  of  the  iirst,  is  without  form  and  void.  The  doctrines  which 
respected  affinity  and  combustion  were  apparently  the  best  esta- 
blished in  the  whole  science  :  they  were  the  pillars  of  the  temple. 
Chemistry  was  regarded  as  a  great  work  at  unity  in  itself ;  it  was 
named  as  a  model  for  all  other  scientific  pursuits.  Physics  could 
boast  of  nothing  so  complete  in  any  other  department.  Astro- 
nomy has  its  comets ;  but  chemistry  seemed  to  have  no  anomaly, 
no  eccentric  phenomena.  It  was,  in  short,  at  once  the  best 
specimen  of  natural  philosophy,  and  of  a  rational  logic. 

Amid  the  ruins  of  this  fair  system,  however,  let  us  repeat  our 
satisfaction  at  the  bold  and  unfettered  spirit  of  liberty  which  every 
where  pervades  modern  science.  The  influence  of  authority  has 
passed  away  :  and,  in  these  times,  we  have  seen  a  tower  of 
strength  fall  to  the  earth  in  a  moment,  which,  in  the  days  of  our 
forefathers  would  have  imprisoned  the  human  mind  for  ages. 
The  ti  nth  of  nature  alone  conmiands  reverence  now;  and  that 
alone  is  deemed  fair  and  precious,  which  bears  examination,  and 
approves  its  consistency  with  fact. — Much  remains  to  be  done 
in  this  wide  field,  but  the  labourers  are  able,  and  their  industry 
slacks  not- 

This  recalls  to  our  memory  the  labourers  whose  names  stand 
at  the  head  of  this  article. — It  was  impossible  to  enter  upon  a 
regular  review  of  their  books,  for  the  one  is  the  supplement  to  a 
dictionary,  and  the  other  treats  of  every  thing  that  will  help  to 
iill  up  a  page.  We  are  aware  that  Mr.  Parkes  is  a  chemical 
manufacturer,  and  therefore  can  have  no  fault  to  find  with  him 
for  makivg  books  on  chemistry.  If  his  essays  sell,  however,  we 
must  congratulate  him  on  having  found  a  more  potent  agent  than 
the  famed  desideratum  of  the  alchemists ;  he  can  turn  paper 
mto  gold.  Is  it  the  love  of  science  that  produces  such  books! 
JPshaw ! 


Art.  VI.  Dt  la  Litterature  da  Midide  V Europe.  ParS.  C.  Lo 
Simonde  de  Sismondi,  2)X.  S^c. 

(Concluded  from  our  lastj  page  49-) 

I  HE  origin  of  the  tales  recorded  by  the  Romance  writers,  nay, 
the  origin  of  the  composition  itself,  which  we  now  call  Romance^ 
piust  be  deduced  from  the  tournaments  and  justSj  which  was,  for 
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a  long  time,  the  favorite  amusement  of  all  the  ancient  knights  : 
therefore,  if,   in  any  possible  way,  we  can  ascertain  the  ori'^'ia 
of  these   military  pastimes,   we  shall  also  fix  that  of  the  tales 
which  they  produced  ;  but,  unfortunately,  at  the  very  first  start- 
ing of  the  question,  we  find  ourselves  lost  in  darkness,  and  the 
writers,  who  have  pretended  to  develope  the  matter  and  lead  us  to 
the  truth,  have  all  gone  very  far  astray  from  the  right  road.     In- 
stead of  endeavouring  to  enlighten  their  reader,  they  seem  desir- 
ous only  to  inspire  him  with  the  same  esprit  de  coips  by  wijich 
they  were  animated;    since  the  only   object  which,  generally 
speaking,  they  all  have  had  in  view,  has  been  to  establish  the 
pre-eminence  of  their  respective  nations.     The  French,  in  fact, 
pretend  that  the  inventor  of  them  was  Godfrey  II.  a  prince  of 
their  nation,  and  Lord  of  Previlly,  who  died  in  the  year  10G6; 
and  from  whom  is  descended  the  family  of  Vendomme.     The 
Germans,  on  the  contrary,  assert,  that  the  institution  of  the 
tournaments  is   due  to  Henry  FOisselleurs,   who  lived  in    the 
year  934,  that  is  at  least  a  century  before  the  French  Godfrey. 
Our  own  nation  also  puts  in  her  chim,  by  refering  the  origin 
of  the  justs  to    our  celebrated    king  Arthur,    who    reigned  in 
the  year  493,  nearly  six  centuries  before  the  French    Godfrey, 
and  more   than  four  before  the    German  Henry.      To  com- 
plete the  whole,    M.  Sismondi   comes  in  with  the  rest,  and, 
under  the  appellation  of  romance,  he  ascribes  the  whole  credit 
to  the  Normans. 

We  shall  not  trouble  either  ourselves  or  our  readers  to  analyze 
the  opinion  of  M.  Sismondi  and  ascertain  its  probability.   As  he 
has  not  thought  proper  to  communicate  any  thing  about  the 
authority  on  which  he  has  grounded  his  system,  we  shall  leave 
him  in  the  same  darkness  with  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  sur- 
round himself.     Consequently,  we  shall  confine  our  observations 
to  the  pretensions  of  the  French,  German,  and  English,  who  all 
produce  their  arguments,  their  authorities,  and  their  chronicles. 
All  these  nations  severally  call  on  the  Itahans,  and  endeavour  to 
establish  their  respective  claims  on  the  authority  of  the  best 
writers  of  that  country.     Thus  the  Italians,  being  made  arbiters 
and  judges,  we  may  consider  their  opinion  as  a  verdict ;  and 
thou"-h   we    shall   acknowledge   with  Andres,    Tiraboschi,   and 
Crescimbeni,  that  they  have  received  from  the  Germans  the  in- 
stitution of  tournaments,  yet,  upon  the,  authority  of  the  same 
writers,  we  shall  assert,  that  to  our  king  Arthur,  or  rather  to  his 
descendants,  we  must  refer  the  origin  of  the  round  table ;  that  is 
the  very  origin  of  these  military  establishments.  The  fact  is,  that 
very  early  after  the  year   1000,  we  find  at  the  court  of  many 
princes  of  Europe  different  round  tables  instituted  upon  the  same 
plan  as  that  of  King  Arthur  j  and  there  is  some  ground  to  believe 
^  that 
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hat  tills  round  table  liad  Its  origin  in  England,  but  not  before 
the  ninth  century.  It  is  attributed  to  King  Arthur,  not  be- 
cause he  was  the  real  inventor  of  such  an  institution,  but  because 
being  a  priixe  of  great  reputation,  he  was  considered  by  his  pos- 
terity as  the  greatest  protector  of  chivalry. 

Had  not  the  want  of  information  put  it  out  of  our  power  to 
ascertain  the  real  origin  of  tournaments  and  justs,  we  might  per- 
haps trace  theni  to  the  fights  of  the  Roman  gladiators,  rendered 
less  despicable,  and,  by  degrees,  more  honorable.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  consider  that  these  fights  of  the  Roman  gladiators 
were  derived  from  nearly  a  similar  institution  of  more  ancient 
times,  to  cast  to  the  wild  beasts  all  those  who  had  infringed  the 
laws  of  the  comitry,  then  the  origin  of  justs  and  tournaments  will 
be  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  time. 

Why  this  institution  should  be  called  the  Round  Table  of 
King  Arthur  is  a  matter  of  equal  controversy.  Lesly,  in  his 
history,  asserts  it  to  have  been  a  real  table,  and  gravely  assures  us 
that  he  has  seen  it  at  Winchester,  with  the  names  of  many  knights 
still  engraved  on  its  border.  The  celebrated  Laurey  relates  the 
same  thing  as  an  historical  fact ;  but  Camden,  with  less  credulity, 
and  a  great  deal  more  of  criticism,  observes,  that  this  round 
table  of  Winchester  shewed  a  more  modern  taste  than  what  we 
discover  in  the  works  of  the  seventh  century ;  and  the  famous 
Papebrok  h  as  proved,  with  a  great  deal  of  erudition,  that,  be- 
fore the  tenth  century,  no  one  knew  any  thing  about  chivalry  in 
Europe.  To  this  we  may  add  the  authority  of  Jovius,  who 
dates  the  establishment  of  the  Round  Table  about  the  age  of 
Frederic  Bavbarousse. 

The  fact  is,  we  have  received  such  an  institution  from  the 
Arabians.  Amongst  them,  as  afterwards  anmngst  us,  the  Round 
Table  w  as  a  military  exercise,  a  mere  just  of  two  knights,  while, 
in  tournaments,  they  fought  in  troops ;  and,  as  afterwards,  they 
went  to  a  banquet  with  the  person  who  had  given  this  en- 
tertainment, to  avoid  quarrel  for  precedency,  the  table  was 
round. 

These  tournaments  and  justs  gave  occasion  to  the  poets  and 
to  the  prose  writers,  who  flourished  in  Provence,  to  celebrate 
these  knightly  achievements.  The  poets  especially,  having  re- 
course to  memoirs  of  Arabian  imagination,  began  to  aggrandize 
these  deeds  of  valour  ;  and  as  these  tournaments  had  originally 
been  friendly  meetings,  on  some  great  occasions,  to  shew  the 
dexterity  of  the  knights  in  gaining  the  highest  reward  which  was 
bestowed  on  them  by  the  hand  of  beauty,  the  poets  described 
them  as  pitched  battles  between  the  warriors  of  one  nation 
against  those  of  another  ;  and  by  intermixing  with  them  mon- 
jiters,  giants,  and  enchantments,  they  gave  origin  to  those  fabulous 
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books  which  we  now  mean  under  the  name  of   Romances  of 
Chivalry. 

It  is  generally  asserted,  that  the  earliest  romance  that  was  ever 
written  was  a  book  of  chronicle,  or  a  history  of  the  achievements 
of  King  Arthur,  under  the  title  of  Round  Table.  It  is  gene- 
rally attributed  to  Telesinus,  who  flourished  about  the  year  540; 
and  for  this  reason  we  are  hiclined  to  believe  it  to  have  been  a 
production  of  later  ages.  For  as  it  is  demonstrated  that  the 
tournaments  and  jusls,  or  rather  the  institution  itself  of  the  Round 
Table,  did  not  take  place  before  tiie  ninth  century  ;  so  we  can 
with  safety  assert,  that  the  book  which  treated  of  this  institution 
could  not  have  been  written  before  the  institution  itself  had  beea 
established.  We  find,  in  fact,  among  tlie  MSS.  which  Queen 
Christina  bequeathed  to  the  Vatican  Library,  a  romance  of 
King  Arthur,  nearly  live  hundred  years  old,  and  written  in  the 
Provencal  language.  It  is  true  that  many  authors,  and  M.  Sis- 
mondi with  the  rest,  pretend  that  this  Proven.gal  romance  of  King 
Arthur  was  a  translation  of  that  which  had  been  w  ritten  by  Tele- 
sinus  more  than  300  years  before  ;  but  as  this  opinion  rests  upon 
the  slight  basis  of  supposition,  and  no  one  has  seen  as  yet  this 
Chronicle  of  Telesinus,  we  may  be  allowed  to  stick  to  facts,  and 
doubt  the  existence  of  the  book  altogether. 

Besides,  as  this  Provencal  romance  of  King  Arthur  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  original  copy,  would  it  not  be  more  reasonable 
to  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  transcript  of  a  still  older  Provengal 
manuscript,  without  being  a  translation  of  that  which  was  written 
by  Telesinus  ?  And,  indeed,  if  we  consider  the  little  intercourse 
that  then  must  have  existed  among  distant  nations,  the  ignorance 
of  the  times,  on  which  accoimt  the  cultivation  of  foreign  languages 
was  next  to  impossible,  and  the  earliest  date  in  which  the  Trou- 
badours began  to  flourish,  we  shall  bs  convinced  that  it  is  by  far 
more  reasonable  to  suppose  this  romance  to  have  been  written 
during  the  first  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  that  is,  about  200 
years  after  the  institution  of  justs  and  tournaments,  which  were 
the  very  subject  of  this  chronicle. 

As  to  the  chronicle  of  the  good  Archbishop  Turpin,  all  the 
world  knows  it  to  be  a  production  of  a  monk  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  Schardii  rerum  Germanicarum 
quatuor  vetusliores  Chronographi,  Frankfort,  1556,  in  folio.  So 
that  even  this  table  may  be  considered  as  it  is,  a  production  of 
the  Troubadours. 

Such  is  the  fact  concerning  the  origin  of  Romances  of  Chivalry, 
and,  from  this  short  but  plain  statement,  the  reader  will  be  able  to 
judge  of  the  degree  of  credit  which  is  due  to  the  system  which 
M.  Sismondi  has  been  pleased  to  lay  down. 

What  he  says  concerning  the  origin  of  the  sacred  mysteries 
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stands  on  no  better  ground  ;  it  does  still  more  convince  us,  that, 
if  our  author  bad  been  acquainted  with  the  classical  works  which 
the  French  possess,  on  the  modern  literature  of  their  nation^  he 
would  perhaps  have  written  less  ;  but  he  would  have  been  less 
visionar}',  and  by  far  more  correct ;  at  all  events,  he  would  have 
altogether  relinquished  his  system  concerning  the  origin  of  Chi- 
valry, Romance,  and  Mysteries. 

**  II  appartenait  aax  Fran^ais  de  decouvrir  les  premiers  cette 
vie  nouvelle  qu'on  pouvait  donner  aux  ouvrages  de  I'esprit,  par  la 
representation  dramatique.  lis  avaient  defini  la  poesie  et  les  beaux- 
arts,  en  les  nommant  des  arts  d'imitation ;  taiidis  que  les  autres 
Bations  les  consideraient  comme  une  effusion  des  sentimens  du 
cceur;  ils  avaient  beaucoup  plus  cherche  dans  leurs  recits,  dans 
leurs  romans,  dans  leurs  fabliaux,  a  revetir  avec  verite  le  caractere 
d'autrui,  qu'a  se  developper  eux-memes.  Ce  furent  eux  encore 
qui,  dans  le  temps  ou  le  theatre  des  anciens  ctait  completement 
oublie,  inventerent  les  premiers  de  niettre  sous  les  yeux  de  specta- 
teurs  rassembles,  ou  les  grands  evenemens  qui  ont  accompagne 
letablissement  de  la  religion  chretienne,  ou  les  mj/steres  dont  elle 
ordonne  la  croyance,  ou  mcme  les  faits  particuliers  de  la  vie 
domestique,  qui  pouvaient  appreter  a  rire,  apres  des  contemplations 
plus  serieuses.  Avec  le  meme  genre  de  talent  avec  lequel  ils 
avaient  versifie  une  longue  histoire  dans  le  genre  heroique,  ou  une 
anecdote  dans  le  genre  bouffon,  ils  versifierent  encore  des  sujets 
cle  meme  nature,  dans  un  metre  tout  sembable,  mais  en  faisant 
parler  a  son  tour  chaque  interlocuteur ;  et  ils  laisserent,  a  ceux 
qui  devaient  reciter  ces  poesies  dialoguees,  le  sola  de  leur  donner 
i'accent  de  la  verite,  et  le  prestige  du  spectacle. 

*<  Les  premiers,  qui  eveillerent  I'attention  du  peuple  par  ces 
compositions  a  plusieurs  personnages,  furent  des  pelerins  revenant 
de  la  Terre-Sainte,  qui  mettatent  ainsi  sous  les  yeux  de  leurs  com- 
patriotes  ce  qu'ils  avaient  vu  de  leurs  propres  yeux,  et  que  tout  le 
monde  desirait  connaitre.  On  croit  que  c'est  dans  le  douzieme, 
ou  tout  au  moins  dans  le  treizieme  siecle,  qu'on  vit  les  premieres 
de  ces  representations  dramatiques,  executees  dans  les  carrefours. 
Mais  ce  fut  seulement  a  la  fin  du  quatorzieme  siecle  qu'une  com- 
pagnie  de  pelerins,  qui  avaient  solennise,  par  un  brillant  spectacle, 
les  noces  de  Charles  VI.  et  d'Isabeau  de  Baviere,  s'etablit  a  Paris 
d'une  mauiere  stable,  et  entreprit  d'amuser  le  public  par  des  re- 
prfisentations  regulieres.  On  la  nomma  la  Confrerie  de  la  Passion, 
parce  que  la  plus  celebre  de  leurs  spectacles  devoit  representer  le 
Mystere  de  la  Passion. 

"  Ce  mystere,  le  plus  ancien  de  tous  les  ouvrages  dramatiques, 
depuis  le  renouvellemeut  de  la  civilisation,  comprend  Ihistoire  en- 
tiere  de  Notre  Seigneur,  depuis  son  bapteme  jusqu'a  sa  mort.  II 
est  trop  long  pour  pouvoir  etre  repreaente  en  un  seul  jour ;  aussi 
continuait-on  la  representation  d'un  jour  a  I'autre,  et  divisait-on  le 
mystere  entier  en  un  certain  nombve  de  joiirnees,  dont  chacune 
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comprenait  le  travail  ou  la  representation  d'un  jour.  Ce  nom  de 
journee  pour  les  divisions  des  pieces  de  theatre,  qui  a  ete  aban- 
donne  en  France  avec  les  mysteres,  est  demeure  dans  la  langue 
espagnole,  oii  Ton  a  oublie  son  origine.  Quatre-vingt-sept  per- 
sonnes  paraissaient  successivement  dans  le  mystere  de  la  Passion: 
parmi'  eiles  on  voyait  les  trois  personnes  de  la  Trinite,  six  anges  ou 
archanges,  douze  apotres,  six  diables,  Herode  avec  toute  sa  cour, 
et  beaucoup  de  personnages  de  I'invention  du  poete,  Des  machines 
hardies  paraissent  avoir  ete  employees  pour  donner  a  la  representa- 
tion toute  la  pompe  qu'on  reserve  aujourd'hui  aux  operas ;  plu- 
sieurs  scenes  paraissent  avoir  ete  chantees ;  il  y  a  nieme  des 
chceurs,  et  le  melange  des  vers  semble  indiquer  une  connaissance 
assez  exacte  de  I'harraonie  du  langage.  Quelques  caracteres  sont 
bien  traces;  quelques  scenes  ont  de  la  grandeur,  de  la  rapidite,  ou 
un  efFet  tragique ;  et  quoique  la  pi^ce  retombe  souvent  dans  le  lan- 
gage le  plus  trivial  et  le  plus  trainant,  qu'on  y  voie  enchainees  les 
scenes  les  plus  absurdes,  on  ne  peut  mcconnaitre  un  grand  talent 
dans  la  conception  de  ce  terrible  drame,  qui  devan^ait  tout  les 
modeles,  et  qui,  mettant  sous  les  yeux  des  Chretiens  des  evenemens 
auxquels  se  rattachaient  alors  toutes  leurs  pensees,  devait  les  ebran- 
ler  bien  plus  fortement  que  ne  le  font  aujourd'hui  les  tragedies  les 
plus  artistement  conduites.'*     Tom.  I.  p.  329. 

Now  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  Sacred  Mysteries  did  not 
originate  in  France,  nor  were  the  French  amongst  the  first  who 
even  adopted,  on  their  stage,  this  foolish  invention  of  the  East. 
It  is  a  melancholy  fact  to  own,  that  such  was  the  ignorance  and 
the  absurdity  of  the  ages  which  succeeded  that  of  Augustus,  that 
any  reading,  except  ecclesiastical,  was  considered  vain,  and  the 
study  of  the  classical  writers  most  wicked  and  impious.  Many 
popes,  in  writing  to  the  diiferent  bishops,  cliarged  them  to  pre- 
vent the  clergy  from  reading  any  production  of  ihe  ancients  ;  and 
Gregory  the  Great  actually  forbade  them  by  a  Bull.  Animated 
by  the  same  spirit  of  predilection  for  ecdesiasticai  reading,  and 
of  intolerance  towards  every  other  species  of  writers,  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  began  to 
write  holy  tragedies,  to  supersede,  as  he  thought,  the  wicked 
and  impious  theatre  of  the  Greeks.  Fortunately  for  the  progress 
of  the  stage,  these  holy  rhapsodies  were  not  able  to  obtain  ulti- 
mately their  desired  intent.  Perhaps  the  many  phrases  and  sen- 
tences of  the  ancients,  which  Gregory  Nazianzen  the  first  intro- 
duced in  his  new  tragedies,  v,  as  not  the  last  of  the  reasons  why 
the  reading  of  the  dramatic  writers  of  antiquity  was  not  laid 
aside  altogether,  though  their  dramas,  for  a  long  time,  were  not 
apted  on  the  stage. 

Among  the  moderns,  it  is  certain  that  England,  and  not 
France,  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  absurd  notion  of  theatrical  re~ 
|>resentatioii,     We  discover  its  first  image  even  from  the  twelfth 
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century,  when  a  monk  of  the  name  of  Godfrey,  who  was  after- 
wards Abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  havhig  undertaken  to  educate  a  cer- 
tain number  of  youths,  made  them  represent,  with  great  appa- 
ratus, a  species  of  pious  tragedies,  or  mysteries.  The  subject  of 
the  first  were  the  miracles  of  Sainte  Catharine.  In  France,  they 
did  not  begin  before  the  year  1 398,  that  is  more  than  two  cen- 
turies after  they  had  been  adopted  in  England  ;  and  it  was  then 
that  they  were,  for  the  first  time,  represented  upon  the  stage  af 
the  Hotel  of  the  Trinity,  at  Paris.  As  to  the  other  nations  of 
Europe,  they  were  by  no  means  more  reasonable,  or  less  absurd. 
Even  to  this  day  these  holy  tragedies  or  mysteries  continue  to  be 
used  in  Spain,  Lower  Italy,  and  the  South  of  France.  From 
them  the  oratorios,  vhich  are  still  performed  in  this  country 
during  Lent,  have  derived  their  origin  ;  and  to  them  we  owe  the 
Athalie  of  Racine,  and  the  sacred  dramas  of  Metastasio. 

But  however  striking  these  facts  may  be,  M.  Sismondi  is  re- 
solved   to    deny  them  all ;   he  pretends  that  the  French  have 
been  the  inventors  of  all  branches  of  modern  literature.     To 
them  he  grants  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  prose  \\riters, 
the  first  lyric  and  epic  poets,  the  first  dramatic  writers.     He 
asserts  that  the  Troubadours  themselves,  the  Italians,  the  Spa- 
niards, the  whole  of  Europe  in  short,  have  received  from  the 
French  the  first  idea  of  Romance,  of  Poetry,  and  Dramas.    Till 
now,  all  the  world  has  believed  that  the  Arabians  taught  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Troubadours  ;  and  for  this  reason  we  find 
Spain  highly  cultivated,  while  the  rest  of  Europe  was  slill  bar- 
barous, and  the  Spanish  language  and  literature,  under  Alphonse 
and  Isabella,  brought  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  every  other 
language  and  literature  of  Europe  was  far  from  enjoying.     Till 
now,  all  the  world  has  believed  that  the  Troubadours  and  the 
Arabians  taught  the  Italians,  who,  in  their  turn,  became  the 
masters  of  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe.     For  this  reason,  we 
find  Italy  the  first  to  emerge  from  the  barbarism  and  ignorance 
which  covered  the  whole  of  the  west,  and  for  this  very  reason  we 
find  the  Germans,  on  account  of  the  intercourse  and  political  ties 
which  they  had  with  the  Italians,  to  have  been  those  who  imme- 
diately after  began  to  cultivate  literature  by  imitating  the  Italians. 
Till  now,  all  the  world  has  believed  that  Dante,  Petrarca,  and 
Boccaccio,  had  been  three  mighty  geniuses,  who  in  renewing  the 
ages   of  Pericles   and  Augustus    prepared  the  success  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  from  which  latter  we  may  date 
the  beginning  of  our  modern  literature.     But,  alas,  here  comes 
M.  Sismondi,  and  tells  us  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  matter. 
He  describes  the  Arabians  as  madmen,  the  Troubadours  as  fools, 
the  Italians  copyists,  the  other  nations  of  Europe  barbarians,  and 
the  French  alone  the  great  teachers  of  the  world. 

«  Nous 
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**  Nous  allons  suivre  desormais  I'histoire  de  la  poesie  italienne 
depuis  ses  commencemens  jusqu'a  nos  jours ;  mais  Ik,  nous  re- 
trouverons  I'ecole  des  Trouveres  dans  les  niajestueuses  allegories 
du  Dante,  qui,  en  depassant  mille  fois  le  roman  de  la  Rose,  I'a  ce- 
pendant  pris  pour  niodele.  Nous  retrouverons  encore  les  Trouveres 
dans  les  Nouvelles  de  Boccace,  qui,  bien  souvent,  ne  sont  que 
d'anciens  fabliaux  ;  nous  les  retrouverons  aussi  dans  les  poemes  de 
I'Arioste,  et  toutes  les  epopees  chevaleresques,  auxquelles  les 
romans  d'Adenez  et  de  ses  contemporains  ont  fraye  la  voie.  Dans 
la  poesie  espagnole,  nous  retrouverons  au  dix-septieme  si^cle  les 
imitations  des  anciens  mysteres  des  trouveres ;  Lope  de  Vega  et 
Calderon  nous  rappelleront  plus  d'une  fois  la  Confrerie  de  la  Pas- 
sion. Chez  les  Portugais  memes,  I'auteur  d'Amadis,  Vasco  Lo- 
beira,  nous  paraitra  forme  a  cette  premiere  ecole  fran9aise.  Ce 
n'est  done  pas  sans  raison  que,  dans  I'histoire  de  la  litterature  da 
Midi,  nous  nous  sommes  crus  obliges  a  accorder  quelque  attention  k 
la  langue,  k  I'esprit  et  aux  poesies  de  nos  ancctres."    Tom.  I.  p.  343. 

Alas !  poor  Yorick. 

However  we  own  it  with  pleasure  that  the  best  part  of  tliis 
volume  consists  in  the  last  two  chapters.  In  them  M.  Sismond 
has  given  a  very  just  idea  of  both  Dante  and  Petrarca  ;  the 
criticism  which  he  passes  on  them  is  very  correct.  Though  we 
cannot  agree  with  him  concerning  the  origin  of  the  concetti, 
for  which  he  endeavours  to  account  by  a  consequence  of  his 
system,  yet  upon  the  whole,  had  he  written  always  so,  he  would 
have  released  us  from  the  unpleasant  task  of  censuring  his  absur- 
dities. We  will  not  therefore  bear  hard  upon  him  for  the  trans- 
lations he  has  made  of  a  Canzone  of  Petrarca,  aad  especially  of 
the  celebrated  Count  Ugolino,  of  Dante.  We  very  much  doubt 
whether  Dante  can  be  translated  at  all,  but  we  are  certain  he 
cannot  be  translated  into  French.  With  the  knowledge  M.  Sis- 
mondi  seems  to  possess  of  the  Italian  language,  we  are  asto- 
nished to  find  that  he  has  not  been  struck  with  the  impracticabi- 
lity of  transferring  to  any  other  tablet  the  original  touches  of 
Dante. 

"  Padre,  agrai  ci  fia  men  doglia 
Se  tu  mangi  di  noi ;  tu  ne  vestisti 
Queste  misere  carni,  e  tu  ne  spoglia." 

And  again, 

*'  Poscia  piii  che  il  dolor  pote  11  digiuno.'* 

These  and  others  of  the  same  cast  are  passages  that  no  man 
can  read  without  a  shudder,  and  he  will  shudder  tiie  more  be- 
cause the  poet  says  but  little,  but  means  what  no  language  can 
express  in  a  translation,  and  no  pencil  can  represent,  unless  it  be 
handled  by  him  who  has  originally  conceived  the  terrific  idea. 

It 
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It  is  Arlstodenio  relating  the  murder  of  his  daughter,  and  de- 
scribing her  ghost ;  it  is  Othello  lamenting  over  the  memory  of 
Desdemona. 

The  second  volunn.e  opens  with  an  abridgment  of  the  life  of 
Boccaccio.  As  it  is  literally  extracted  fiom  Tiraboschi,  it  has 
been  irnnossible  for  our  author  to  have  been  wrong.  But  in 
wishing  to  be  concise  he  has  completely  overlooked  the  question 
concerning  the  place  of  Boccaccio's  birth,  and  without  even 
acquainting  his  reader  that  the  question  is  undetermined,  M. 
Sismondi,  with  the  utmost  sang  froid,  assigns  to  his  favourite  na- 
tion the  honour  of  having  heard  in  Paris,  i  prime  vagiti,  of 
Boccaccio.  This  abridgment  is  followed  by  a  tolerably  fair 
criticism  upon  the  works  of  this  Italian  classic,  both  in  prose 
and  in  verse,  in  Latin  as  well  as  in  Italian ;  and  the  whole  is 
concluded  with  a  short  extract  from  the  same  writer  of  la  Storia 
della  Letteratura  Italians  on  the  obligations  which  modern  lite- 
rature owes  both  to  Boccaccio  and  Petrarca. 

"  Mais  si  la  celebritc  est  attachee  sculement  aux  poesies  Ita- 
liennes  de  Petrarque  et  aux  Nouvelies  de  Boccace,  notre  recon- 
noissance  pour  ces  deux  grands  hommes  doit  etre  fondee  sur  de 
tous  autres  motifs ;  ils  ressentirent  plus  vivement  que  personne  cet 
enthousiasme  pour  la  belle  antiquite,  sans  lequel  on  n'aurait  point 
reussi  a  la  bien  connaitre  ;  ils  consecrerent  une  vie  longue  et  labo- 
rieuse,  a  I'etude  et  a  la  recherche  des  raanuscrits.  Les  chefs- 
d'cEuvre  des  anciens  etaient  ensevelis  dans  les  archives  de  quelques 
couvens,  epars  a  de  grandes  distances,  incorrects  et  incomplets, 
depourvus  de  notes,  de  tables,  de  marginaux,  de  tous  ces  secours 
par  lesquels  I'art  typographique  a  facilite  pour  nous  la  lecture  des 
ouvrages  avec  lesquels  nous  ne  sommes  pas  familiarises,  de  tous 
ceuK  que  donnent  des  etudes  anterieures,  ou  la  comparaison  des 
originaux  entre  eux.  II  fallait  une  inconcevable  force  de  tete 
pour  retrouver  dans  un  ecrit  de  Ciceron,  par  exemple,  sans  titre  ni 
commencement,  tout  ce  qui  indiquait  I'auteur,  la  periode  de  1  his- 
toire  ou  il  avait  ete  ecrit,  les  circonstances  qui  I'avaient  determine  ; 
pour  corriger  les  nombreuses  erreurs  des  copistes  ;  pour  reconnaitre 
les  lacunes  qui,  se  presentant  le  plus  souvent  au  commencement 
et  k  la  fin,  ne  laissaient  subsister  ni  le  titre,  ni  les  divisions,  ni  la 
conclusion,  ni  rien  de  ce  qui  peut  servir  a  dinger  dans  une  lecture  ; 
enfin,  pour  demeler  comment  un  raanuscrit  retrouve  a  Heidelberg 
pouvait  suppleer  k  celui  qu'on  decouvralt  a  Naples.  En  effet, 
c'etait  par  de  longs  voyages  que  les  savans  s'instruisaient ;  copier 
un  manuscrit  avec  le  degre  d'exactitude  necessaire  pour  qu'ii  fit 
autorite,  etait  une  chose  toujours  fort  longue  et  fort  couteuse ; 
aussi  une  bibliotheque  de  deux  ou  trois  cents  volumes  passait-elle 
pour  fort  nombreu»e,  et  fallait-il  allcr  chercher  bien  loin  la  suite 
d'un  livre  qu'on  avait  commence  pres  de  chez  soi. 

"  Petrarque  et  Boccace,  dans  leur  continuels  voyages,  copie- 
rent  et  firent  copier  les  classiques  qu'ils  trouvaient  epars  sur  leur 
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route.  Le  premier  s'etait  entre  autres  propose  de  rassembler 
toutes  les  oeuvres  de  Ciceron,  et  il  n'y.reussit  qu'aprcs  de  longues 
annees ;  le  second  apprit  aux  Italiens  a  etudier  le  grec  dans  un 
but  vraiment  litteraire,  non  point  pour  des  interets  de  commerce 
ou  des  traductions  scientifiques,  mais  pour  orner  son  esprit  et 
ctendre  ses  connaissances  sur  cette  autre  moitie  de  I'antiquite,  qui 
jusqu'alors  etait  demeuree  voilee  h  ses  compatriotes.  II  fit  fonder 
h  Florence  une  chaire  pour  I'enseignement  de  la  langue  grecque; 
il  y  conduisit,  il  y  installa  lui-meme  un  des  plus  savans  grecs  de 
Constantinople,  Leonce  Pilate ;  il  le  regut  dans  sa  maison,  quoique 
ce  fut  un  homme  hargneux  et  desagreable ;  il  le  nourrit  a  sa  table 
pendant  tout  le  temps  que  ce  profcsseur  voulut  bien  rester  a  Flo- 
rence ;  il  s'inscrivit  le  premier  parnii  ses  ecoliers ;  il  fit  venir,  h.  ses 
frais,  de  Grece,  tous  les  manuscrits  grecs  qui  se  repandirent  dans 
Florence,  et  qui  servirent  aux  lemons  de  Leonce  Pilate ;  car  I'eti- 
seignement  se  faisait  alors  surtout  par  la  lecture  a  haute  voix, 
avec  des  commentaires,  et  un  livre  dont  on  ne  possedait  le  plus 
souvent  qu'une  seule  copie,  devait  servir  h  plusieurs  railliers 
d'ecoliers."     Tom.  II.  p.  17. 

By  this  rather  partial  extract  from  Tiraboschi  M,  Sismondi 
seems  to  have  followed  more  the  general  cry  than  philosophicai 
criticism.  He  has  considered  the  Decameron  as  a  mere  com- 
pilation of  lascivious  tales  and  idle  jests,  aod  he  has  judged  Boc- 
caccio with  the  same  unfairness  which  the  monks  liave  shewn 
through  prejudice  and  revenge.  In  the  monks,  however,  it  was 
natural  that  they  should  cast  on  the  Decameron  such  a  stigma. 
As  Boccaccio  had  justly  ridiculed  the  depravity  of  their  morals, 
the  bad  use  they  made  of  their  wealth,  and  the  neglect  of  all  the 
duties  of  their  avocation,  it  is  manifest  that  he  never  could  have 
become  a  favourite  author  with  a  set  of  men  whom  he  had  so 
much  exposed. 

But  the  fact  is  we  know  no  writer,  who,  like  Boccaccio, 
possesses  the  real  sublimity  of  pathos,  sentiment,  and  sensibility ; 
and  if  M.  Sismondi  had  gone  on  with  Tiraboschi  he  would  have 
found  a  proper  homage  paid  to  the  genius  and  merits  of  Boc- 
caccio ;  he  would  have  discovered  some  reasons  by  which  he 
might  have  excused  the  freedom  that  occasionally  reigns  in  the 
Decameron  *  ;  and  on  the  whole,  though  he  should  have  been 

obliged 

*  Tiraboschi  has  published  a  passage  of  a  letter  of  Boccaccio 
drawn  from  a  MS.  code  existing  in  the  university  of  Siena,  which 
contains  besides  nine  original  Latin  letters  of  Boccaccio,  much  in- 
teresting matter  about  him.  By  this  passage  it  is  evident  that  Boc- 
caccio had  begun  to  write  the  Decameron  by  the  authority  of  some 
high  personage.  The  classical  reader  will  perhaps  be  pleased  with 
the  original,  extracted  from  a  letter  which  he  writes  to  Certaldo 

Mag- 
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oblifred  to  copv  one  page  more  from  the  Italian  historian,  he 
uoukl  have  avoided  tlie  imputation  that  French  criticism  and 
German  prejudices  are  by  no  means  the  surest  guide  to  judge  of 
a  writer  vvlio  shocks  the  one  and  defies  the  other.  And,  indeed, 
if  M.  Sisinondi  had  read  Boccaccio,  his  own  taste  would  have 
shewn  hun  the  unfairness  of  his  remarks. 

Alter  this  account  of  Dante^  Petrarca,  and  Boccaccio,  M. 
Sisniondi  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  causes  why  Italian  lite- 
rature did  not  reap  all  the  advantages  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  impulse  which  these  three  great  men  had  given 
to  it,  and  in  so  doing  he  shews  himself  as  he  really  is,  the  great 
historian  of  the  Italian  republic. 

"  L'etude  passionnee  de  I'antiqulte  dont  Petrarque  et  Boccace 
avaient  donne  I'exemple,  suspendit  cependant  d'une  maniere  tres- 
extraordinaire  le  littcrature  italienne,  et  fit  retrograder  la  langue. 
L'ltalie,  apres  avoir  produitses  trois  premiers  classiques,  se  reposa 
un  siecle  entier.  Pendant  ce  temps,  I'erudition  fit  des  progrls 
surprenans,  et  les  connaissances  se  repandirent  d'une  maniere 
beaucoup  plus  generale,  mais  ce  fut  en  restant  toujours  steriles. 
L'esprit  avait  conserve  toute  son  activitc,  la  gloire  litteraire  toute 
sa  splendeur  ;  mais  l'etude  constante  des  anciens  avait  ote  toute 
priginalite  aux  ecrivains.  Au  lieu  de  perfectionner  une  langue 
nouvelle,  et  de  I'enrichir  de  chefs-d'ceuvre  qui  fussent  en  rapport 
avec  les  niceurs  et  les  idees  modernes,  on  n'avait  cherche  qu'a 
copier  servilement  les  anciens  modcles.  Limitation  trop  scrupu- 
leuse  detruisit,  de  cette  maniere,  tout  esprit  d'invention,  et  les 
plus  celebres  erudits  ne  produisirent,  pour  pieces  d'eloquence, 
que  des  amplifications  de  college.  Plus  un  homnie  etait  fait,  par 
son  rang,  ou  par  ses  talens,  pour  acquerir  un  nom  dans  les  lettres 
plus  il  aurait  rougi  de  cultiver  sa  langue  maternelle ;  il  s'efForgait 
presque  de  I'oublier  pour  ne  pas  s'exposer  a  gater  son  latin,  et  le 
peuple,  demeure  seul  depositaire  de  cette  langue  qui  avait  deja 
brille  d'un  si  grand  eclat,  la  corrompait  et  la  faissait  retourner  vers 
la  barbaric. 

"  Le  quinzieme  siecle,  si  pauvre  pour  la  lltterature  italienne, 
fut  cependant  un  siecle  hautement  litteraire ;  e'est  celui  de  tous 
peut-etre  ou  I'ardeur  pour  l'etude  fut  le  plus  universelle,  oii  elle 
fut  le  plus  puissamment  secondee  par  les  princes  et  les  peuples, 
ou  elle  procura  le  plus  de  gloire  a  ceux  qui  s'y  Hvraient,  et  oii 
les  monumens  des  langues  anciennes,  multiplies  par  Piraprinierie 

Maghinardo,  Marshal  of  Sicily:  •'  Existimabunt  enim  legentes 
me,  spurgidum  lenonem,  incestuosum  senem,  impurum  hominem, 
turpiloquum,  maledicum,  et  alienorum  scclerum  avidum  relatorem. 
Non  enim  ubique  est  qui  in  excusationem  meam  consurgens  dicat ; 
juvenis  scripsit,  et  majoris  coactus  imperio."— -Boccaccio,  Deca- 
juerone,  Milano,  1803,  torn,  i,  page  Iv. 

qu'on 
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<ju*on  decouvrit  alors,  eurent  ^influence  la  plus  forte  et  la  plus  du- 
rable sur  tout  le  genre  humain.  Tous  les  souverains,  a  cette 
6poque  brillante,  faisaient  consister  leur  gloire  dans  la  protection 
qu'ils  accordaient  aux  lettres,  souverit  dans  reducation  classique 
qu'ils  avaient  re9U6  eux-memes,  et  dans  leur  profonde  counais- 
sance  des  langues  grecque  et  latine.  Les  papes,  qui  dans  les  temps 
precedens  avaient  souvent  tourne  toute  la  puissance  de  la  super- 
stition centre  les  etudes,  furent  au  contraire,  dans  le  quinzieme 
siecle,  les  zeles  protecteurs,  les  remunerateurs  magnifiques  des 
gens  de  lettres.  Deux  d'entre  eux  etaient  eux-memes  des  savans 
d'une  haute  distinction ;  Thomas  de  Sarzane,  depuis  Nicolas  v 
(144-7  a  1455),  et  yEneas  Sylvius,  depuis  Pie  ir  (1458  a  1464), 
qui,  apres  s'etre  fait  un  grand  nom  dans  le  monde  litteraire  par 
leur  immense  erudition,  furent  eleves,  a  cause  de  ce  nierite  nieme, 
sur  la  chaire  de  Saint-Pierre.  Les  dues  de  Milan,  ces  memos 
hommes  que  I'histoire  politique  nous  represente  comme  les  pertur- 
bateurs  et  les  tyrans  de  la  Lombardie,  Philippe-Marie,  le  dernier 
des  Viscenti,  et  Francois  Sforza,  le  fondateur  d'une  monarchie 
tout  guerriere,  s'entourerent  dans  leur  rapitale  des  savans  les  plus 
distingues,  auxquels  ils  accordaient  de  genereuses  recompenses  et 
des  emplois  de  confiance.  La  decouverte  d'un  manuscrit  classique 
ctait  pour  eux,  comme  pour  leurs  sujets,  une  occasion  de  rejouis- 
sances,  et  ils  s'interessaient  aux  questions  d'antiquite,  et  aux  que- 
relles  philologiques  comme  aux  affaires  d'Etat. 

"  Deux  families  souveraines  moins  puissantes,  les  marquis  de 
Gonzague  a.  Mantoue,  et  les  marquis  d'EsteaPerrare,  s'effor^aient 
de  suppleer  a  ce  qui  leur  manquait  de  grandeur,  par  le  zele  plus  actif, 
la  protection  plus  constante  qu'elles  accordaient  aux  lettres ;  elles 
cherchaient,  elles  appelaient  les  savans  d'un  bout  a  I'autre  de  I'lta- 
lie  ;  elles  se  les  disputaient  comme  h.  I'enchere  par  de  plus  riches 
recompenses  ou  des  distinctions  plus  flatteuses ;  elles  les  charge- 
aient  exclusivement  de  I'cducation  de  leurs  enfans,  et  I'on  cher- 
cherait  vainement  peut-etre,  dans  nos  plus  doctes  academies,  des 
hommes  qui  ecrivissent  des  vers  grecs  avec  autant  d'elegance  et  de 
purete  que  plusieurs  des  princes  de  Mantoue  et  de  Ferrare.  A 
Florence,  un  riche  ncgociant,  Cosme  de  Medicis,  qui  ebranlait  la 
constitution  de  I'Etat,  et  dont  les  enfans- devaient  bient6tsub«tituer, 
dans  leur  patrie,  le  pouvoir  d'un  seul  h.  celui  du  peuple ;  au  milieu 
des  vastcs  projets  de  sa  politique  et  de  son  ambition,  mairre  de  tout 
le  credit  monetaire  ds  lEurope,  et  I'egal  des  rois  avec  lesquels  il 
traitait,  accordait  dans  sa  maison  un  asyle  ii  toHS  les  savans,  al 
tous  les  artistes,  changeait  ses  jardins  en  academic,  et  produisait 
une  revolution  dans  la  philosophie,  en  faisant  substituer  I'autorite 
de  Platon  a.  celle  d'Aristote.  En  meme  temps  ses  comptoirs,  r6- 
pandus  d'un  bout  a  I'autre  de  I'Europe  et  des  Etats  musulmans, 
itaient  consacros  aux  lettres  autant  qu'au  commerce  ;  ses  commis 
recueillaient  des  manuscrits  et  vendaient  des  epiceries;  les  vais- 
seanx  qui  arrivaient  pour  son  compte  de  Constantinople,  d'Alex- 
andrie,  de  Smyrne,  a  tous  les  ports  de  I'ltalie,    apportaient  de 
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riches  rccoltes  de  manuscrits  grecs,  syriaques,  chaldeens,  et  Cosrne 
de  Medicis  ouvrait  en  meme  temps  des  bibliotheques  publiqu^s  k 
Venise  et  a  Florence.     Dans  le  niidi   de   I'ltalie,  un  roi  aragonais 
Alphonse  v,  le  disputait  en  amour  pour  les  sciences  aux  souverainS 
du  Nord  et  aux  princes  de  race  italienne  5    ses  secretaires,    ses 
amis,    ses  conseillers,    etaient  des  liommes  dont  le  nom  est  de- 
meure  ^  jamais  illustre  dans  le  republiaue  des  lettres,  et  son  regne 
est  lie  a  I'histoire  litteraire  de  toute  I'ltalie.     Les  universites,  qui 
deux  siecles  auparavant  avaient  paru  si  brillantes,  demeuraient, 
il  est  vrai,    engourdies  par  leur  obstination  a.  suivre  d'anciennes 
nietbodes,  d'anciennes  erreurs,  et  une  ancienne  philosophie  jjCO- 
laslique  qui  eblouissait  I'esprit  et  faussait  I'entendement ;  niais  tous 
les  hommes  qui  avaient  acquis  un  nom  dans  les  lettres,  ouvraient 
une  ecole :  c'etait  pour  eux  la  carriere   de  la  gloire,  celle  de  la 
fvTiitune,  et  meme  celle  des  emplois;  car  les  souverains  choisissaient 
squvent  pour  leur  ambassadeur  ou  pour  leur  chancelier,  le  meme 
bomme  qui  dirigeait  reducation   de  la  jeunesse,  qui  commentait 
les  anciens,  et  que  ses  fbnctions  ])ubliques  n'ecartaient  jamais  que 
momentanement  des  fonctions  non    nioins   nobles  de   I'enseigne- 
ment.     La  passion  pour  obtenir  des  livres,  pour  fonder  des  biblio- 
theques, le  prix  prodigieux  qu'on  attachait  h.  une  bonne  copie 
d'un  manuscrit,  eveillerent  I'esprit  d'invention  pour  les  multiplier. 
L'imprimerie  naquit  au  moment  oil  elle  fut  necessaire,  justemcnt 
parce  qu'elle  etait  nccessaire.     Dans  aucun  autre  siecle,    meme 
dans  celui  de  la  plus  grande  prosperite  de  la  Grece  et  de  Rome, 
on  n'avait  senti  un  besoin  si  urgent,  si  universel,  de  multiplier  les 
copies  des  livres  ;  jamais  on  n'avait  possede  un  nombre  aussi  con- 
siderable de  manuscrits  qu'on  decouvrait  en  meme  temps,  et  qu'on 
voulait  sauver  de  la  destruction  dont  ils  avaient   paru  menaces  ; 
clans  aucun  temps  I'invention  de  Fimprimerie  n'aurait  pu  fitre  plus 
magnifiquement  recompensee  et  plus  rapidement  propagee.     Jean 
Guttemberg  de  jVIajence,  qui  employa  le  premier  les  caracteres 
mobiles,  de  li^O  a  1455,  voulut,  il  est  vrai,  faire  un  secret  de  sa 
(iecouverte  pour  en  retirer  plus  de  profit ;  mais  en  1465  elle  fut  in- 
troduite  en  Italie,  en  1469  a  Paris,  et  en  peu  de  temps,  ces  livres 
precieux,  auxquels  on  ne  pouvait  atteindre  qu'avec  tant  de  travail 
et  de  peine,  furent  multiplies  par  milliers,  et  mis  a  la  portee  de 
tout  le  public.     Tom.  11.  p.  23. 

This  is  all  very  true,  and  the  analysis  which  M.  Sismondi 
gives  of  the  different  writers  who  flourished  during  this  period 
from  Boccaccio  to  Loietizo  de'  Medici,  that  is,  from  the  year 
l.i()0  to  the  year  1492,  adds  a  fresh  weight  to  the  truth  of  the 
siatement. 

.  iSot  less  philosophical  nor  less  true  is  the  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  pastoral  drama,  and  with  pleasure  we  lay  it  before 
our  readers  since  it  has  been  a  mutter  of  dispute  among  the 
Itaiiana. 
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**  Lfi  meme  Politien  renouvela  sur  ies  theatres  modernes  ]a  tra- 
gedie  des  aociens,  ou  plutot  il  creale  genre  nouveau  deJa  traged'e 
jjastorale,  que  le  Tasse  u'a  pas.dedaigne.  La  fable  d'Orphee 
(favola  di  Orfeo),  de  Politien,  tut  jouee  a  la  cour  de  Mantoug 
en  1483,  a  I'occasion  du  retour  du  cardinal  de  Gonzague ;  elle 
.avait  ete  ecrite  en  deux  jours.  Quels  regrets  .ne  doit  pas  exciter 
le  beau  genie  de  Politien :  avant  dix-neuf  ans  il  fut  capable  d« 
;5'elever  sans  module  et  sans  devanciers,  a  Pepopee  et  a  la  tragedie, 
£t  il  merita  notra  admiration  par  des  fragmens  k  peine  ebauche?. 
Oil  serait-il  parvenu,  s'il  n'avait  pas  alors  meme  abandonne  Ies 
muses  italiennes  pour  n'ecrire  que  des  vers  latins,  ou  des  ouvrage^ 
de  philosophic  qu'on  ne  lit  plus  aujourd'hui  ? 

"  L'adrairation  universelle  pour  Virgile  eut  una  influence  de- 
cisive sur  le  nouvel  art  dramatique ;  Ies  erudits  etaient  persuades 
que  ce  po&te  cheri  reunissait  tous  Ies  genres  de  perfection;  et 
icomme  ils  creaient  I'art  dramatique  avant  d'avoir  un  theatre,  iis 
se  figurerent  que  le  dialogue,  et  noa  Paction,  etait  I'essence  du 
drame.  Les  Bucoliques  leur  parurent  des  especes  de  comedies  ou 
de  tragedies,  moins  animees  il  est  vrai,  mais  plus  poetiques  que 
celles  de  Terence  et  Seneque,  ou  peut-etre  des  Grecs.  lis  s'eftbr- 
c^rent  cependant  de  rcunir  les  deux  genres,  d'animer  par  una 
action  la  douce  reverie  des  bergers,  et  de  conserver  le  charme  pas- 
toral aux  emotions  plus  violentes  de  la  vie.  L'Orphee,  quoique 
divise  en  cinq  actes,  quoique  mele  de  chceurs,  quoique  termine 
par  une  catastrophe  tragique,  est  beaucoup  plutot  une  eglogue 
qu'un  drame.  L'amour  d'Aristee  pour  Eurydice,  la  fuite  et  la 
piort  de  celle-ci,  qui  est  pleuree  par  les  Driades,  les  lamentations 
d'Orphee,  sa  descente  aux  eaters  et  son  supplice  par  les  mains 
des  Bacchantes,  ferment  le  sujet  des  cinq  actes,  ou  plutot  de  cinq 
petits  tableaux  enchainos  Kgerement  Pun  a  I'auti-e.  Chaque  acte 
n'est  compose  que  de  cinquante  a  cent  vers  ;  an  court  dialogue  ex- 
pose les  evenemens  survenus  d'un  acte  a  Pautre,  et  il  amene  ain§i 
une  ode,  un  chant,  ou  une  lamentation,  un  morceau  lyrique  enfin, 
qui  parait  avoir  ete  le  but  principal  de  Pauteur  et  I'essence  de  sa 
poesie.  Des  metres  varies,  la  rima  tetza,  Poctave,  et  meme  les 
couplets  plus  corapliques  des  canzoniy  servent  pour  le  dialogue,  et 
les  morceaux  lyriques  sont  presque  toujours  releves  par  un  I'efrain, 
Rien  ne  ressemble  moins,  sans  doute,  a  notre  tragedie  actuelle  ou  a 
celle  de  Pantiquite.  Cependant  L'Orphee  de  Politien  fit  une  re- 
volution dans  la  poesie;  le  .charme  des  decorations  uni  a  celui 
des  vers,  la  musique  soutenant  la  parole,  la  curiosite  excitee  en 
meme  temps  que  I'esprit  etait  satisfait,  toutes  ces  jouissances 
nouvelles  enseignerent  a  desirer  la  plus  sublime  de  celles  que  la 
poesie  pent  procurer,  et  Part  dramatique  commenga  a  renaitre. 
Dans  le  meme  temps,  Pimitation  scrupuleuse  de  Pantiquite  pre- 
parait  par  une  autre  voie  la  renaissance. du  theatre.  Apres  Pan.- 
nce  IVIO,  Pacadetnie  des  litterateurs  et  des  poetes  de  Rome  en- 
treprit,  pour  faire  mieux  revivre  les  anciens,  de  representer  eu 
Jetin  quelques  comedies  de  Plaute:  cet  exemple  et  celui  de  Pcli- 
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tien  furent  bientot  suivis.  Le  gout  du  theatre  se  renouvela  avec 
d'autant  plus  de  vivacite,  qu'on  le  regardait  comme  une  partie 
essentielle  de  rantiquito  classique ;  on  n'avait  point  encore  pense 
a.  le  soutenir  par  les  retributions  des  spectateurs ;  il  etait,  comme 
a  Rome  et  dans  la  Grece,  une  partie  des  fetes  publiques,  souvent 
des  fetes  religieuses.  Les  souverains,  qui  a  cette.  epoque  met- 
taient  toute  leur  gloire  a  proteger  les  lettres  et  les  arte,  s'effor- 
9aient  de  se  surpasser  les  uns  les  autres,  en  elevant,  pour  quel- 
qu'occasion solennelle,  un  thtatre  qui  ne  devait  servir  que  pour  une 
scule  representation ;  les  gehs  de  lettres  et  les  grands  de  la  cour 
66  disputaient  les  roles  dans  la  piece  qu'on  devait  representor,  et 
qui  tantot  etait  traduite  du  grec  ou  du  latin,  tantot  etait  composee 
par  quelque  poete  moderne  a  limitation  des  anciens  maitres. 
L'ltalie  etait  glorieuse,  quand  dans  une  seule  annee  elle  avait  eu 
deux  representations  theiltrales,  I'une  a  Ferrare  ou  h  Milan, 
I'autre  a  Rome  ou  h  Naples.  Tous  les  princes  voisins  y  accou- 
raient  avec  leur  cour,  de  plusieurs  journees  a  la  ronde  ;  la  magni- 
ficence du  spectacle,  la  depense  enorme  qu'il  occasionnait,  et  la 
reconnaissance  pour  un  plaisir  gratuit,  emp^chaient  le  public  de  se 
montrer  severe  dans  ses  jugemens.  Les  chroniques  de  chaque 
ville,  en  nous  conservant  la  memoire  de  ces  representations,  ne 
parlent  jamais  que  de  1 'admiration  universelle.  Aussi  ce  n'etait 
point  le  public  que  les  poetes  avaient  en  vue  dans  leurs  composi- 
tions, mais  I'antiquite ;  ils  s'eftbrgaient  de  la  copier  le  plus  fid^e- 
ment  possible,  et  I'imitation  de  Sencque  etant  classique  tout  comma 
celle  de  Sophocle,  plusieurs  des  premiers  essais  des  poetes  du  quin- 
zieme  siecle  retracerent  tous  lee  defauts  du  tragique  latin  :  ce  furent 
pouvent  des  declamations  ampoulecs  qu'aucune  action  n'animait.'* 
Tom.  n.  p.  48. 

To  this  we  cordially  assent,  and  we  cannot  help  lanienting 
that  M.  Sismondi  lias  not  written  always  so.  For  this  reason 
the  strictures  and  the  reflexions  he  makes  on  the  Orhwido  Fu- 
rioso,  are  extremely  good,  suite  they  belong  to  t!ie  poem  and  to 
the  poet,  and  not  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  this  species  of 
poetry.  In  the  whole  of  his  account  M.  Sismondi  has  fol- 
lowed M.  Ginguene,  and  we  congratulate  him  on  the  good  use 
he  has  made  of  his  guide. 

Preferring,  however,  Tasso  to  Ariosto,  our  author  is  de- 
sirous of  justifying  his  partialiity,  and  the  description  he  gives 
of  the  Gerusalemine  is  luminous  in  the  extreme.  In  his  exami- 
nation M.  Sismondi  has  collected  the  materials  from  all  quar- 
ters, and  he  has  not  even  forgotten  to  give  to  Tasso  the  credit 
which  M.  Chateaubriand  has  so  well  established  in  his  Itine- 
raire,  of  havnig  been  historically  true  in  the  v-hole  of  his  locality, 
and  almost  in  all  his  episodes.  This  still  more  conviixes  us  of 
the  truth  of  our  assertion  ;  that  though  INI.  Sismondi  may  be  oc- 
casionally striking  when  he  talks  of  literature,  it  is  only  on  his 
favourite  topic  ou  history  that  he  is  sublime.   'I'he  account  of  the 
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persecution  which  hterature  suflTered  in  Italy  about  tlie  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century  is  drawn  in  a  masterly  style. 

*'  La  ville  de  Rome  avait  voulu,  a  I'exemple  des  autres  capitales, 
fonder  une  academie  consacree  aux  lettres  et  a  I'etude  de  I'anti- 
quite.  Les  pontifes  savans,  qui  avaient  etc  elevos  dans  le  quin- 
zieme  siecle,  sur  la  chaire  de  Saint-Pierre,  avaient  vu  avec  plaisir 
ce  zMe  litteraire,  et  I'avaient  encourage.  Un  jeune  homme,  enfant 
illegitlme  de  I'illustre  maison  San  Severino,  mais  qui,  au  lieu  d'en 
prendre  le  nom,  se  fit  appeler,  comme  un  Romain,  Julius  Pompo- 
nius  Lastus,  apres  avoir  acheve  ses  etudes  sous  Laurent  Valla,  lui 
succeda,  en  l^S?,  dans  la  chaire  d'eloquence  latine.  II  rassembla 
autour  de  lui  tons  ceux  qui,  R  Rome,  avaient  ce  gout  passionne  pour 
la  litterature  et  la  philosophic  antiques,  auquel  le  siecle  devait  son 
caractere :  presque  tous  etaient  jeunes,  et  dans  leur  enthousiasme 
pour  l'antic]uit6,  ils  se  donnerent  des  noms  grecs  et  latins,  comme 
avait  fait  leur  chef.  Dans  leurs  assemblees  ils  oserent,  a  ce  qu'on 
assure,  annoncer  leur  predilection  pour  les  mceurs,  la  legislation,  la 
philosophic,  la  religion  meme  de  lantiquite,  par  opposition  a  celles 
de  leur  siecle.  Le  pape  Paul  II,  qui  regnoit  alors,  ne  s'etait  point 
cleve  par  les  lettres  a  sa  haute  dignite,  comme  plusieurs  de  ses  pre- 
decesseurs  ;  soup9onneux,  jaloux  et  cruel,  il  s'etait  detie  de  bonne 
heure  de  I'esprit  de  recherche  et  d'examen  qui  caracterisait  les 
nouveaux  philosophes  ;  il  avait  senti  combien  le  progres  rapide  des 
lumieres  devait  nuire  i\  I'autoritc  de  son  eglise,  et  il  avait  considere 
le  zMe  des  savans  pour  I'antiquite  comme  une  conjuration  centre 
I'Etat  et  centre  la  foi  en  meme  temps.  L'Academie,  dont  Pom- 
ponio  Leto  etait  le  chef,  lui  parut  meriter  particiiii!rement  ses 
rigueurs.  Au  milieu  du  carnaval  de  HSS,  pendant  que  tout  le 
peuple  de  Rome  etait  dans  les  fetes,  il  fit  arreter  tous  les  membres 
de  ['Academic  qui  se  trouvaient  alors  dans  la  capitale.  Pomponio 
Leto  seul  lui  manquait ;  il  s'etait  retire  h.  Venise  I'annee  apres  I'ex- 
altation  de  Paul  II  au  pontificat,  et  U  y  vivait  depuis  trois  ans  ;  mais 
comme  il  correspondait  de  la  avec  les  savans  de  Rome,  le  pape  le 
regardait  comme  chef  de  la  conjuration  ;  il  trouva  moyen  de  se  le 
faire  iivrer  par  le  senat  de  Venise.  Tous  les  academiciens  incarce- 
res  furent  soumis  a  d'horribles  tortures  ;  I'un  d'eux,  Agostino  Cara- 
pano,  jeune  homme  de  grand  esp6rance,  mourut  des  tourmens  de  la 
question ;  les  autres,  parmi  lesquels  etait  Pomponio  lui-nieme,  et 
Platina,  I'historien  des  papes,  souffrirent  tous  ces  supplices  sans 
qu'on  put  tirer  d'eux  I'aveu  d'aucun  crime  qui  les  motivat.  Le 
pape,  irritc  de  leur  obstination,  se  rendit  lui-m('me  au  chateau  Saint- 
Ange,  et  fit  recomraencer  sous  ses  yeux  les  interrogatoires,  non 
plus  sur  la  conjuration  pretendue,  mais  sur  des  questions  de  foi, 
afin  de  surprendre  les  academiciens  dans  quelque  heresie ;  il  ne 
put  point  y  reussir.  II  declara  cependant  que  quiconque  prononce- 
rait  ou  serieusement,  ou  meme  en  plaisantant,  le  nom  d'Academie, 
serait  desoraaais  tenu  pour  heretique  ;  il  retint  les  malheureux  cap- 
tifs  encore  une  annee  en  prison;  et  lorsqu'il  les  relacha  ensuite,  ce 
fut  sans  reconnaitre  leur  innocence.   La  mort  de  Paul  II  xnit.un 
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terme  a  la  persecution  ;  Sixte  IV,  son  successeur,  confia,  h.  Platini, 
la  garde  de  la  bibliotheque  du  Vatican,  et  permit  a  Pomponio  Leto 
de  recommencer  ses  lecons  publiques.  Celui-ci  reussit  m^me  h. 
reunir  son  Academic  dispersee ;  il  se  faisait  estimer  par  sa  probite, 
sa  siraplicite,  son  austerite  de  moeurs;  il  consacra  sa  vie  a.  etudier 
les  monumens  de  Rome,  et  c'est  a  lui  sm-tout  que  nous  devons  la 
connaissance  exacte  de  ses  antiquites.  II  mourut  en  1498,  et  sa 
mort  fut  regardee  comme  une  calamite  publique :  ses  funerailles 
farent  les  plus  pompeuses  qu'on  eut  depuis  long-temps  accordees  h. 
aucun  savant. 

"  La  persecution  de  Paul  II  etait  une  attaque  directe  centre  les 
lettres ;  les  cvenemens  qui  vinrent  ensuite,  furent  des  calamites 
generales,  qui  frapperent  tout  I'ltalie,  et  qui  atteignirent  toutes  les 
classes  a  la  fbis.     Elles  commencerent  en  14  94,  avec  I'invasion  de 
I'ltalie  par  Charles  VIII.     Le  pillage  des  villes,  la  defaite  des  ar- 
mees,  la  misere  ou  la  mort  d'un  grand  nombre  d'hommes  distingues, 
malheurs  toujours  attaches  au  fleau  de  la  guerre,  ne  furent  point 
les  seules  consequences  funestes  de  cet  evenement ;  il  mit  un  terme 
h  I'independance  de  I'ltalie.     Des  lors,  et  pendant  un  demi-siecle 
les  P>an9ais,  les  Espagnols  et  les  Allemands  s'en  disputerent  les 
provinces.     Aprcs  des  guerres  ruineuses,  apres  des  calamites  sans 
nombre,  la  fortune  de  Charles-Quint  et  de  son  fils  I'emporta ;  le 
Milanez  et  le  royaume  de  Naples  demeurerent  en  toute  souverai- 
nete  a  la  maisori  d' Autriche,  et  tous  les  autres  Etats,  qui  semblaient 
conserver   encore  quelque  independance,   treniblerent  devant  la 
puissance  autrichienne,   et  n'oserent  rien  refuser  a  ses  impeiieux 
ministi'es.     Jout  sentiment,   tout  orgueil  national   etait  opprime, 
depuis  qu'un  souverain  n'avait  plus,  dans  ses  propres  Etats,  le  droit 
de  donner  un  asyle  au  malheureux,  ne  son  sujet,  qu'un  vice-roi 
Stranger  persecutait.     La  face  entiere  de  I'ltalie  etait  changee ; 
au  lieu  des  princes,  amis  des  arts  et  des  lettres,  qui  avaient  regne 
long-ternps  a  Milan  et  a  Naples,  un  Espagnol  defiant  et  cruel  n'y 
pretait  I'qreille  qu'a  des  espions  et  a  des  delateurs.    Les  Gonzagiie 
de  Mantoue  se  plongeaient  dans  les  plaisirs  et  les  vices,  pour  oublier 
le  danger  de  leur  situation.     Alfonse  II,  a   Morlene  et  Ferrare, 
s'efFor^ait,  par  une  pompe  vaine,    de  recouvrer  I'apparence  d'une 
grandeur  qu'il  avait  perdue.     Au  lieu  de  la  republique  florentine, 
cette  Athenes  du-moyen  dge,  cette  patrie  de  tous  les  arts  et  de 
toutes  les  sciences  ;  et  au  lieu  des  premiers  Medicis,  ces  restaura- 
teurs eclaires  de  la  philosophic  et  de  la  litterature,  on  vit,  dans  le 
seizieme  siecle,  trois  tyrans  se  succeder  en  Toscane.     Le  feroce  et 
volupteux  Alexandre,  Cosme  I^%  fondateur  de  la  seconde  maison 
de  Medicis,  dont  la  profonde  dissimulation  et  la  cruaute  egalereat 
celles  de  Philippe  II,  son  contemporain  et  son  modele  ;  et  Fran9ois 
J^',  son  fils,  qui,  par  sa  ferocite  soup9onneuse,  porta  le  comble  a 
I'oppression  de  ses  Etats.     Rome  enfin  qui,  au  commencement  du 
siecle,  avait  eu,  dans  Leon  X,  un  grand  pontife,  ami  des  lettres,  et 
protecteur  genereux  des  arts  et  de  la  poesie,  devenue  defiante  par 
|es  progres  de  la  reformatioHj  ne  s'occupa  plus  qu  a  ecraser  tout 
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P.ssor  de  I'esprit;  et  sousles  pontificats  de  Paul  IV,  de  Pie  IV  et 
de  Pie  V  (1555-1572),  qui  s'(taient  (levcs  par  le  credit  de  I'inqui- 
sition,  la  persecution  contre  les  lettres  et  les  academies,  recommenga 
d'uae  raaniere  reguliere  et  systematique,  pour  ne  plus  s'arreter. ' 
Tom.  II.  p.  183. 

This  historical  account  paves  the  way  to  the  detail  of  the 
causes  which  contributed  to  the  fall  of  literature  from  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  to  nearly  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centun-j 
from  the  imprisonment  of  Tasso  to  the  literary  appearance  of 
Metastasio,  from  the  year  1580  to  the  year  1730.  In  this  de- 
tail M.  Sismondi  shews  himself  in  his  lull  force,  and  presents 
to  the  reader  the  most  true  picture  of  this  unhappy  period. 

In  the  account  of  Metastasio  our  author,  after  having  enu- 
merated his  merits  and  his  faults,  by  way  of  illustration,  analyzes 
one  of  his  dtamas.  But  (indi-iig  that  in  his  general  reflections 
he  goes  rather  too  far,  he  endeavours  to  prove  their  solidity  by 
choosing  the  Issipile,  whicli  is  by  no  means  one  of  his  best 
dramas,  nor  is  it  considered  as  such  by  the  Italians,  notwithstand- 
ing our  author's  assertion  to  the  contrary.  We  consider  this  to 
be  rather  unfair.  The  Issipile  may,  undoubtedly,  be  regarded 
as  a  solitary  instance  of  the  absurdity  of  the  Italian  stage,  but 
it  can  never  establish  the  general  principle  that  their  whole 
theatre,  or  rather  that  all  the  dramas  of  Metastasio  are  of  the 
same  ludicrous  cast.  If  M.  Sismondi,  instead  of  hinting  at  the 
Clemenza  di  Tito,  and  analyzing  minutely  the  Issipile,  had  done 
quite  the  reverse,  and  had  analyzed  Titus,  and  hinted  at  the  Is- 
sipile, he  would  have  been  more  correct ;  at  any  rate  more 
impartial. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  Clemenza  di  Tito,  ]\f  etastasio 
has  followed  the  Cinna  of  Corneille,  as  in  the  Gioas  tie  di 
Giuda  he  has  the  Atalie  of  Racine.  But  though  Atalie  be  one 
of  the  first  rate  productions  of  the  French  theatre,  we  have  not 
the  least  hesitation  in  asserting  that  Gioas  is  very  superior. 
As  to  Cinna,  we  all  know  the  criticism  which  the  French  them- 
selves have  passed  on  it,  and  how  much  even  Voltaire  has  exposed 
its  faults,  notwithstanding  all  the  veneration  he  felt  towards 
Corneille,  which  caused  him  to  protect  even  his  niece.  Indeed 
such  are  the  faults  of  this  tragedy  that  Voltaire,  in  reading  la 
Clemenza  di  Tito,  passed  afterwards  on  Metastasio  the  cele- 
brated judgment  which  compares  him  to  Corneille  and  Racine 
t:)gether,  in  their  best  touches.  And  yet  la  Clemenza  di  Tito 
is  by  no  means  the  very  best  drama  of  Metastasio.  Attilio  Re- 
golo,  in  our  opinion,  is  to  be  preferred.  But  after  all,  we  agree 
with  our  author  that  the  faults  of  Metastasio  do  not  so  much  belong 
to  the  poet  as  to  the  genre,  which  is  m  itself  faulty  and  absurd. 

We  are  sorry  at  not  being  able  to  go  on  with  M.  Sismondi, 
Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  analyse  the  remaining  parts  of  his 
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four  volumes.  But  we  feel  the  satisfaction  of  liaviiig  it  in  our 
power  to  say  that  upon  the  general  plan,  we  have  nothing  to 
urge  against  his  statement.  However,  before  we  part  with  him 
altogether  we  must  lay  before  our  readers  a  ftw  reflections 
on  the  Improvisatori,  on  whom  M.  Sismondi  is  extremely 
concise. 

It  is  true,  that  according  to  the  plan  of  the  work  which  now 
lies  before  us,  we  did  not  expect  to  find  a  detailed  account  of 
the  origin  and  progress  of  this  extraordinary  talent  now  so  pecu- 
liar to  the  Italians,  but  formerly  so  prevalent  amongst  the  poets 
of  the  whole  of  Europe;  but  since  M.  Sismondi  could  not 
avoid  mentioning  some  of  the  best  Improvisatori,  we  lament  that 
he  has  not  given  us  a  more  correct  idea  of  a  talent,  of  which 
we  hear  so  much,  and  know  so  little.  Our  author  speaks  of 
these  extraordinary  poets,  of  their  inspiration,  of  their  enthusiasm, 
as  of  conmion  characteristic  traits  of  the  Italians,  but  he  for- 
gets that  this  talent  even  now  is  not,  and  still  less  has  it  for- 
merly been  an  exclusive  privilege  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country, 

**  Che  ap-pennin  parte,  il  mar  circonda,  e  I'AlpeJ' 

To  this  day  many  poets  are  found  in  the  East  who  sing  ex- 
temporary verses,  and  Sir  W.  Jones,  in  treating  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  til  st  nursery  of  population  and  learning  mentions  their 
extreme  facility  and  general  propensity  to  speak  in  verses.  Their 
language  is  poetical,  animated,  metaphorical,  harmonious  ;  it 
is  the  effect  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  their  climate  and  of 
their  situation.  Surrounded  by  beautiful  objects,  enjoying  a 
more  perfect  tranquility,  consecrating  as  if  it  were  their  leisure 
to  a  passion  the  most  fit  to  inspire  a  poetical  taste,  they  sing  as 
they  feel,  and  their  songs  are  the  most  animated  pictures  of 
their  sensations  adorned  by  all  the  beauty  of  the  nature  which 
surrounds  them,  and  in  the  efl'usions  of  their  more  tender  sen- 
sations ihey  burst  forth  with  metaphors  and  images  in  the  most 
eloquent  and  poeiical  strain. 

From  Asia  this  talent  passed  into  Egypt  where  it  has  conse- 
crated the  very  name  of  the  primitive  Alme's,  and  by  the  means 
of  the  Saracens  it  was  unported  into  Spain.  Wiih  the  art  of 
rhyming  the  Troubadours  received  this  fashion  from  their  mas- 
ters, and  in  endeavouring  to  imitate  the  extemporary  effusions 
of  then-  muse,  they  spread  this  wonderful  faculty  through  the 
whole  of  Europe,  in  the  hands  of  i\\e  northern  bards  the  lyre 
took  the  cast  of  their  nature  and  their  laws,  and  in  celebrating 
Ihe  valour  of  their  chiefs  and  the  feuds  of  their  clans,  their  songs, 
during  the  short  time  they  cultivated  this  talent,  were  hiush, 
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savage,  and  warlike,  while  the  poets  of  the  south,  being  ani- 
mated by  the  sight  of  a  smiling  nature  and  inspired  by  senti- 
ments more  soft,  continue  to  this  day  in  tiieir  primitive  effusions 
of  brilliancy. 

As  far  as  respects  the  Italians  we  must  divide  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  the  history  of  the  Iniprovisare  into  three  different  epochs. 
The  first  ends  with  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  and  presents  very 
little  to  instruct  or  amuse  the  reader.  The  language  which  these 
poets  employed  was  either  the  Provencal  or  the  Latin,  and  this 
latter  became  the  mistress  of  the  field  as  soon  as  the  Provencal 
was  by  degrees  laid  aside. 

This  second  epoch  reached  the  time  of  Cardinal  Ottoboni, 
who  was  afterwards  pope,  under  the  name  of  Alexander  VIII., 
and  during  this  period  history  records  the  names  of  many  ce- 
lebrated poets,  who  excelled  in  the  art  of  singing  extemporary 
verses,  amongst  them  we  find  Bernardo  Accolti,  who,  per  an- 
tonomasiam,  received  the  appellation  of  Unico  Aretino,  Aurelio 
Brandolini,  surnamed  the  Lippn,  and  Andrea  Marrone,  who  was 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  them  all.  By  the  abolition  of  the  Pro- 
vencal language,  the  Latin  alone  was  considered  the  language 
for  extempore  poetry  ;  and  though  we  have  every  possible  rea- 
son to  believe  that  some  of  the  poets  had  begun  to  employ  the 
Italian  language  also,  yet  it  is  certain  that  no  other  metre  was 
allowed  besides  the  oltava  rima. 

The  third  epoch  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all.  It  was  then 
that  all  the  Improvisatori  havnig  laid  aside  any  other  language 
confined  themselves  to  Italian  only  :  and  it  was  then  that  new 
rules  and  new  laws  were  enacted  to  curb  the  fiery  imagination 
of  the  poets,  and  the  use  of  other  metre  was  allowed  besides 
the  stanza  of  eight :  it  was  then  that  the  Italians,  acquiring  a 
greater  refinement  and  a  better  taste,  were  no  longer  satisfied 
with  beauty  alone,  they  wished  to  encrease  the  difficulty,  and 
granted  their  applause  according  to  the  different  degrees  of 
elegance  and  facility  with  which  this  difficulty  was  conquered. 
Such  is  tlic  history  of  the  Improvisare  amongst  the  Italians. 

To  return  to  M.  Sismondi,  we  have  notlung  to  urge  against 
the  praises  which  he  bestows  on  the  merit  of  the  Bandettini, 
Fantaslici,  and  Mazzei.  With  pleasure  we  join  in  the  chorus, 
for  though  we  have  not  had  the  foi  lime  of  admiring  the  poetical 
effusion  of  their  genius,  yet  their  names  have  been  too  justly  and 
too  loudly  celebrated  not  to  reach  even  our  ultima  T/uUe.  But 
we  fear  that  our  author  beiiig  struck  by  the  merit  and  per- 
haps personal  accomplishments  of  the  fair  poetesses,  has  over- 
looked aitogetiier,  or  has  mentioned  in  a  mass  other  poets, 
v\  ho,  by  the  consent  of  their  ages  have  long  since  been  regarded 
as  first  rale  meu.     Metustajio,  Rolli,  Vaniiiai,  and  in  our  own 
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time  Quattromaui,  Trogades_,  and  the  famous  Gasparrino  Mollo, 
brother  to  the  I>uke  of  LuscianOj  are  amongst  those  who  have 
been  completely  overlooked.  While  the  celebrated  Maria 
Maddalena  Morelli,  better  know  n  under  her  Arcadian  name  of 
Corilla  Olimpica,  has  been  hardly  mentioned.  Indeed  we 
should  not  be  able  to  find  expressions^  and  even  if  we  could. 
Our  readers  would  not  be  able  to  understand  the  enthusiasm 
which  this  extraordinary  woman  produced  in  her  country  by  the 
learned  and  brilliant  fluency  of  her  improvisare.  Like  Petrarca, 
she  saw  on  her  head  the  laurel  crown  which  had  been  intended 
for  the  brow  of  Tasso,  but  which  had  been  bestowed  on  this 
prince  of  modern  l)ric.  The  reader,  perhaps,  though  he  may 
not  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  her  merit  as  an  extemporary  poet, 
may  at  least  form  a  small  idea  of  the  extension  and  variety 
of  her  knowledge  by  casting  his  eyes  over  the  difl'erent  subjects, 
which,  previous  to  her  corouaiion  at  the  capitol,  had  been  pro- 
posed to  her. 

An  account  of  the  different  subjects  on  various  branches  of 
literature  and  science  proposed  to  Corilla  in  three  several  meet- 
ings held  previous  to  her  coronation  by  thirty  Arcadian  poets  se- 
lected for  the  purpose,  on  all  of  w  hich  she  sang. 

I.  Pastoral  Poetry. — Subject,  Whether  the  Country  is  to  be 
preferred  to  the  City, 

II.  Natural  Philosopliy. — Subject,  The  Properties  of  Light, 
and  the  Description  of  the  Manner  in  which  Images  are  formed 
in  the  Eye. 

III.  Eloquence. — Subject,  The  Decline  of  Eloquence  after 
the  Death  of  Cicero. 

IV.  Moral  Philosophy. —  Subject,  There  is  no  Virtue  with- 
out Religion. 

V.  Music. — Subject,  The  property  of  harmony,  which 
makes  the  same  lone  productive  of  either  Pleasure  or  Dis- 
pleasure. 

VI.  Revelation. — Subject,  Which  was  the  first  revealed  Re- 
ligion, and  how  was  it  revealed  ? 

VII.  Ecclesiastical  History. — Subject,  A  Poetical  Description 
6f  the  Passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea. 

VIII.  Mythology. — Subject,  Why  is  Love  represented  as 
blind,  and  at  the  same  Time  armed  with  a  Bow  and  Arrows  to 
wound  his  Victims  ? 

IX.  Jurisprudence. — Subject,  The  beneficent  Effect  of 
Laws. 

X.  Fine  Arts. —  Subject,  Which  of  the  Fine  Arts  is  most 
useful  and  pleasing  ? 

XI.  Epic  Poetry. — Subject,  The  Character  of  a  Hero  as  a 
Specimen  of  the  higher  Species  of  Epic. 

XII.  Me. 
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XII.  Metaphysics. — Subject,  The  moral  aifd  physical  Proofs 
of  the  Immoitality  of  the  Soul. 

Besides  these  twelve  subjects,  six  more  were  proposed  to  th« 
poetess  by  persons  of  distitictioii  who  were  present. 

I.  The  Death  of  Pyramis  and  Thisbe. 

II.  Whether  the  Fidelity  of  the  Male  or  Female  Sex  be  the 
stroni^er. 

III.  Complaints  of  a  Shepherdess'  deserted  by  her  Swain. 

IV.  An  Invocation  to  the  Deity  to  bless  the  Day. 

V.  The  Injustice  of  the  Notion  that  because  the  Christiaii 
Religion  is  founded  on  Humility,  it  is  not  fit  to  give  a  full  Scope 
and  Elevation  to  great  Talents. 

VI.  A  Comparison  of  the  modern  with  ancient  Fliil6- 
sophy. 

We  must  now  take  our  leave  of  M.  Sismondi.  In  the  pre- 
sent state  of  affairs  we  coidd  not  analyse  the  literature  of  Spain 
M'iihout  noticing  the  miserable  state  of  that  Mretched  country ; 
and  our  indignation  would  soon  carry  us  from  literature  to  po- 
litics, aiKi  instead  of  speaking  of  the  Spanish  poets,  historians, 
and  men  of  letters,  we  should  waste  our  time  and  ink  upon  the 
bloody  and  tyrannical  deeds  of  their  bigotted  monarch  and 
worthless  clergy  and  antichristian  inquisition.  But  if  want  of 
limits  prevent  us  now  from  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  a  nation  once  so  glorious  and  now  so  debased,  it  will  not  be 
long  before  we  shall  attempt  to  expose  tlie  imbecility  and  ty- 
ranny of  a  throne,  which  ever  since  the  second  Philip,  has 
never  been  dignified  by  one  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  man. 


Art.  VII.     JJhertif  Civil  and  Religions.     By  a  Friend  i% 
Both,     pp.73.     3s.     Hatchaid.     li3J5. 

IN  every  monthly  list  of  publications,  the  instances  are  nume- 
rous, in  which  we  are  decoyed  by  splendid  titles  into  the  perusal 
of  volumes,  which  subject  us  to  a  very  unprofitable  expenditure 
of  our  time  ;  the  exuberant  promises  which  they  hold  out  being 
followed  by  a  very  meagre  execution.  We  are  now  and  then 
made  the  dupes  of  the  opposite  species  of  deception,  and  giving 
every  author  credit  for  doing  justice  to  himself,  are  betrayed  into 
the  passing  over  productions  eminently  deserving  of  notice,  be- 
cause a  rare  diffidence  has  sent  them  unacknowledged  into  the 
world,  and  completely  destitute  of  exterior  pretensions. 

The  Essay   now   before  us  illustrates  this  latter  observation. 
It  has  come  forth  without  a  name,  and  bearing  no  other  super- 
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scription  than  a  dry  statement  of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  ; 
and  has  in  consequence  experienced  a  neglect  to  which  it  is  by 
no  means  entitled  ;  for  under  the  ambiguous  title  adopted,  the 
author's  object  is  to  point  out  the  true  nature  of  liberty,  and  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  it  and  licentiousness,  and  his  pages 
contain  a  very  seasonable  and  well-considered  investigation  cf 
this  most  interesting  question,  which  the  sons  of  confusion  have 
at  all  times  taken  the  greatest  pains  to  sophisticate,  and  con- 
cerning which,  therefore,  it  is  obviously  of  the  utmost  conse« 
quence  to  the  peace  of  nations,  that  clear  and  correct  ideas 
should  be  promulgated  and  maintained. 

The  treatise  opens  with  an  animated  panegyric  on  liberty, 
which  the  author  justly  characterises  as  "  the  idol  of  English- 
men." On  the  merits  of  this  object  of  adoration,  however,  he 
deems  it  needless  to  expatiate,  as  we  see,  and  know,  and  taste, 
and  feel  them.  He  therefore  passes  on  to  the  misconceptions 
and  abuses  to  which  liberty  is  liable,  alledging  too  truly,  that,  so 
generally  enjoyed  as  it  is,  and  so  highly  valued^  it  is  still  ill  un- 
derstood, and  worse  treated,  by  many  of  its  votaries ;  who,  as 
Milton  (speaking  from  the  experience  of  his  own  fanatical  times) 
aptly  describes  them,  love  not  liberty,  but  licence : 

**  They  bawl  for  freedom  in  their  senseless  mood, 
And  still  revolt  when  truth  should  set  them  free ; 
Licence  they  mean,  when  they  cry  liberty.'* 

Here  then  is  the  distinction  which  our  author  takes  ;  and  from 
hence  he  deiines  liberty  to  be  '^  not  the  being  able  to  do  what 
we  will,  but  the  being  able  to  do  '*  what  we  ought  to  will." 
And  after  shewing  that  a  freedom  to  do  what  we  will  is  the  fiee- 
dom  of  the  savage,  or  the  wild  beast,  but  that  man  being  a  ra- 
tional beh)g,  and  likewise  intended  to  live  in  society,  must  sub- 
mit to  the  laws  of  reason,  and  of  the  society  in  which  he  lives, 
he  goes  on  to  answer  the  objections  which  may  be  made  by  those 
who  may  deem  such  restraint  little  better  than  slavery,  and  to 
discriminate  accurately  between  true  and  false  freedom  ;  pointing 
at  this  great  truth,  that  "  liberty  is  not  only  consistent  with  a 
submission  to  good  laws,  but  cannot  exist  without  them."  It  is 
not  necessary  to  follow  our  author  very  accurately  in  this  part  of 
kis  course.  He  is  a  very  sensible  as  well  as  agreeable  companion, 
and  carries  us  on  pleasantly  enough,  till  he  arrives  at  a  point 
which  every  true  patriot  will  reach  with  pleasure — the  praise  of 
our  o\\n  constitution.  This  indeed  is  rather  indirectly  alluded 
to,  than  plainly  set  forth.  And  we  must  own,  that,  however 
hacknied  may  be  the  subject,  a  short  statement  of  the  advantages 
\yhich  Britons  enjoy,  and  a  deswiption  of  the  manner  in  which 
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Kberty  is  fenced  and  secured  by  the  laws,  which  at  the  same 
time  prevent  it  from  breaking  out  into  extravagance,  might  have 
been  introduced  very  seasonably  with  good  effect.  What  a  con- 
stitution should  do,  and  what  should  be  the  conduct  of  a  wise 
and  good  member  of  it,  our  author  has  set  forth  in  general  terms, 
but  extremely  well. 

"  No  man  therefore  is,  or  can  be,  absolutely  free.  It  is  not 
possible,  nor  if  possible,  would  it  be  compatible  with  the  happiness 
of  others,  that  any  man  should  be  at  liberty  to  do  what  he  will. 
Hence  the  advantage  of  a  limited  over  an  absolute  monarchy. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  laws  to  bind  both  prince  and  people.  No 
human  being  is  above  all  law.  No  one,  either  in  public  or  private 
life,  is  fit  to  be  trusted  with  absolute  power :  yet  for  the  due  pre- 
servation of  order,  without  which  there  can  be  no  peace  nor  happi- 
ness, it  is  necessary  that  some  should  be  invested  with  a  share  of 
power ;  and  the  highest  of  all  earthly  wisdom  is  to  give  to  every 
one  in  authority  the  proper  share ;  such  as  will  repress  factious 
turbulence,  without  breaking  the  vigour  of  a  people ;  such  as  will 
call  forth  and  support  their  spirit,  but  restrain  it  within  due  bounds ; 
such  as  will  protect  the  weak,  encourage  the  industrious,  animate 
the  brave,  and  give  full  but  not  improper  scope  to  the  enterprising ; 
such  as  will  awaken  genius,  and  bring  into  action  all  the  great  and 
good  qualities  of  man  ;  while  it  curbs  the  base  and  evil  passions, 
and  punishes  them  if  they  break  forth  to  the  injury  of  any  man's 
person,  property,  or  character.  In  short,  to  make  power  usefidy 
and  not  oppressive,  this,  I  say,  is  the  highest  of  all  earthly  wisdom  ; 
to  be  regulated  more  by  experience  than  by  theory,  and  to  be  guided 
by  the  genius  and  habits  of  every  people.  Of  this,  in  all  its  parts 
and  bearings,  no  individual  probably  is  capable  of  forming  an  accu- 
rate judgement."     P.  20. 

The  Author  now  proceeds  to  allege  some  instances  in  which 
a  man's  "  freedom  must  be  restrained,  and  in  which  he  is  pre- 
vented from  doing  some  things  which  he  might  innocently, 
perhaps  usefully  do,"  and  then  goes  on. 

"  But  no  wise  man  will  complain  that  he  is  forced  to  render 
back  something  to  the  state  for  the  protection  which  he  derives 
from  it.  He  will  rather  rejoice  that  he  becomes  thus  an  useful  and 
important  member  of  it.  He  will  acknowledge  the  advantage  which 
arises  from  giving  to  every  individual  an  interest  in  the  public  wel- 
fare ;  and  lie  will  no  more  repine,  as  a  citizen,  at  making  some  sa- 
crifices of  time,  of  fortune,  of  personal  convenience,  or  personal 
safety,  for  the  public  good,  than  he  will,  as  an  individual,  at  making 
the  same  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  private  friendship.  Nay,  though 
he  will  carefully  watch  every  violation  of  the  constitution,  and 
every  infringement  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject,  yet  it 
will  be  with  the  generous  vigilance  of  a  friend,  not  with  the  restless 
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$uspicioa«  fear  of  a  jealous  lover.  He  will  make  all  due  allowfince 
for  the  imperious  calls  of  necessity.  He  will  ijot  magttify  his  own 
distresses,  nor  lend  a  willing  ear  to  the  complaints  of  the  profligate. 
The  freedom  and  independence  which  he  enjoj^s  will  set  him  equally 
above  the  necessity  of  courting  the  power  of  the  sovereign,  or  flat- 
tering the  passions  of  the  people."     P.  22. 

Our  author  divides  his  tract  into  two  parts,  Civil  Liberty,  and 
"Religious  Liberty.  We  have  already  intimated,  that  we  pur- 
posely pass  over  the  former  division  hastily  ;  partly,  because  we 
\rish  to  dwell  rather  more  at  length  upon  the  latter,  which  we 
deem  by  much  the  more  injportant ;  and  partly,  because  the  pro- 
priety of  curbing  the  desires  of  man  ia  civil  matters,  is  acknow- 
ledged by  all  persons,  (except  it  be  by  the  wildest  of  Jacobins^ 
though  they  may  not  possibly  enter  with  much  thought  or  accu- 
racy into  the  arguments  upon  which  the  restriction  is  founded. 
The  arguments,  however,  as  set  forth  by  our  author,  are  very 
simple  ;  namely,  that  perfect  liberty  can  consist  only  with  perfect 
virtue,  and  perfect  equality  ;  that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  every  mem- 
ber of  society,  as  such,  to  sacrifice  his  personal  ease,  pr  conveni- 
ence, or  safety,  to  the  good  of  the  community  ;  and  that,  in  point 
of  fact,  whatever  he  his  disposition,  or  whatever  his  situation, 
some  concessions  must  be  made,  some  portion  of  liberty  must  bQ 
Igiyen  up,  to  purchase  happiness. 

"  One  man  is  enslaved  to  forms  and  ceremonies,  another  is 
confined  by  the  performance  of  certain  duties.  The  sovereign  is 
restrained  in  his  choice  of  amusements  and  even  of  friends;  the 
peasant  is  obliged  to  daily  labour  for  his  support.  Even  the  silken 
chains  of  love  and  matrimony,  though  they  may  grace  the  wearer, 
deprive  him  of  some  personal  liberty,  well  exchanged,  as  that  is, 
for  much  solid  and  substantial  comfort.  No  person,  in  short,  is 
free  to  do  wliat  he  will.  Such  freedom  must  be  sought  in  the 
Woods  and  wilds  ;  and  the  possessor  of  it  will  excite  little  envy 
among  his  fellow-creatures."     P.  16. 

Thus  much  for  Civil  Liberty,  of  which  the  author  may  truly 
assert  that  he  is  the  friend  ;  especially  by  two  maxims,  which  we 
could  wish  most  earnestly  to  recommend  to  all  who  value  this 
greatest  of  earthly  blessings;  namely,  1st.  that  in  any  well-fraqied 
constitution,  liberty  is  not  fettered  and  restrained  by  the  laws,  but 
upheld  and  established  by  them  ;  and  Sldly.  that  its  surest  safe- 
guard is  the  virtue  of  the  people.  We  should,  however,  deem  it 
an  unpardonable  neglect,  if  we  were  to  take  our  leave  of  this 
part  of  the  tract,  without  presenting  to  our  readers  a  passage 
which  is  truly  admirable,  both  on  account  of  the  importance  of 
the  truth  which  it  contains,  and  on  account  of  the  happy  expres- 
fiioo*  in  vihich  il  is  delivered.     It  follows  a  passage  quoted  above, 
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in  wliicli  the  author  is  shewing,  that  in  no  sitMation  in  society  is 
a  man  at  liberty  to  follow  his  inclinations  unrestrained. 

"  This  part  of  the  subject  will  well  bear  to  be  enlarged  upon. 
A  due  consideration  of  the  imperfection  of  all  earthly  things  would 
correct  many  errors— prevent  much  disappointment.  How  many 
false  hopes  and  extravagant  expectations  do  we  find,  which  would 
never  be  entertained,  at  least  never  encouraged,  if  those  who  re- 
ceive them  into  their  hearts  would  pause  for  a  moment  to  reflect 
on  the  faults  and  defects  of  the  natural  and  moral  world !  How 
would  this  consideration  teach  them  to  moderate  their  desires,  to 
bear  with  the  faults  of  others,  and  be  humble  at  the  recollection  of 
their  own !  How  would  it  inculcate  mildness  and  condescension 
in  prosperity ;  resignation  in  distress  ;  and,  above  all,  elevation  of 
the  thoughts  and  affections  to  things  above  !  If  the  inhabitants  of 
this  world  would  be  content  to  view  it  in  its  natural  dimensions; 
and  take  it  as  it  really  is,  a  chequered  scene  of  light  and  shade,  a 
scene  of  trial,  not  enjoyment ;  they  would  more  readily  endure 
much  which  cannot  be  cured,  and  would  partake  with  greater  satis- 
faction and  gratitude  of  those  blessings  which  its  gracious  Maker 
has  allowed  to  his  unworthy  creatures.  But  when  they  imagine  ^ 
state  of  things  which  does  not  exist,  they  magnify  both  the  inconve- 
niences which  they  feel,  and  the  advantages  which  they  desire. 

**  *  Liberal,  not  lavish,  is  kind  nature's  hand. 
Nor  was  perfection  made  for  man  below ; 
Yet  all  her  schemes  with  nicest  art  are  plann'd, 
Good  counteracting  ill,  and  gladness  woe.' 

**  There  is  in  this  world  much  to  be  suffered,  much  to  be  en- 
joyed ;  and  both  sufferings  and  enjoyments  are  adapted  to  man'jj 
real  state :  the  former  such  as  will  not  overwhelm  ;  the  latter  such 
as  will  not  satisfy.  Let  man  be  sensible  of  this,  and  he  will  bear 
with  chearfulness  the  mitigated  ill,  and  receive  without  discontent 
the  imperfect  good."     P.  17. 

We  now  pass  to  the  other  part  of  the  subject — Religious  Li- 
berty. Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  this  does  not  appear  to  be 
so  generally  understood  as  the  former.  The  necessity  of  re- 
straints upon  civil  liberty,  we  should  rather  say  licentiousness, 
touches  us  more  nearly ;  it  comes  more  closely  home  to  us ;  we 
see  it  every  day.  So  that  every  man  of  sense  and  worth  is  willing 
to  have  his  own  freedom  circumscribed,  that  his  neighbour  may 
not  go  unfettered  ;  he  is  willing  sometimes  to  be  prevented  from 
innocently  indulging  his  inclinations,  if  he  can  thereby  subject 
to  a  wholesome  coercion  those  persons  whose  desires  and  inten- 
tions are  not  innocent.  But  the  same  man^  if  he  is  questioned 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  will  perhaps  see  no  necessity  at  all  for 
any  such  restraint.     The  danger  which  arises  from  every  person 
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indulging  his  fancy  in  the  choice  of  a  form  of  religion,  and  a 
mode  of  worship,  does  not  affect  him.  If  thereby  falsehood  be 
sometimes  propagated,  truth  may  also  make  its  way,  and  become 
better  known.  He  does  what  he  thinks  right;  and,  for  aught  he 
knows,  others  have  a  right  to  do  so  too.  At  any  rate,  he  cannot 
see  that  it  can  be  wrong  or  dangerous  for  every  person  to  worship 
God  in  the  way  which  he  most  approves.  Those,  on  the  con- 
trary, who  take  pains  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  religious  opinion 
in  the  country,  and  into  the  consequences  of  an  indulgence  of  re- 
ligious liberty,  are  convinced  that  error  is  always  dangerous  and 
mischievous ;  and  that  its  mischievous  tendency  is  increased  by 
its  having  so  plausible  a  ground  to  rest  upon  as  the  maxim  just 
quoted — that  every  man  is  at  liberty  to  worship  God  in  his  own 
way.  They  think  that  by  this  pretence  all  the  ancient  bonds  of 
Christian  unity  are  dissolved  ;  the  ancient  safeguards  of  truth  and 
sound  principle  are  overthrown;  and  that  as  a  general  licence  to 
do  vvhat  we  will  in  civil  matters  would  subvert  the  very  founda- 
tions of  society,  so  a  similar  licence  with  regard  to  religicm  would 
turn  the  Church  into  a  Babel,  and  by  degrees  destroy  every  ves- 
tige of  Christianity. 

This  is  the  view  which  is  taken  of  the  subject  by  the  author  of 
the  tract  which  is  now  before  us.  Defining  liberty,  as  before, 
to  be  the  power  to  do,  not  what  we  zvill,  but  what  we  ought  to 
will ;  he  proceeds  to  shew  the  extravagance  and  absurdity  of  the 
notion  that  every  person  may  follow  his  own  inclination  on  the 
subject  of  religion.  Its  absurdity  and  its  danger  consist  in  this, 
that  truth  and  error  are  thereby  confounded ;  and  as  when  the 
just  limits  are  transgressed,  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  to  stop, 
"  the  same  spirit"  which  imagines  there  is  a  greater  probability 
of  discovering  the  truth,  in  proportion  as  there  is  a  greater  colli- 
sion of  opinions,  "  the  same  spirit  become  a  little  more  roman- 
tic, will  rejoice,  not  only  in  seeing  various  forms  of  the  Christian 
religion,  but  various  religions  flourishing  ;  not  only  a  diversity  in 
the  forms  of  worshipping  one  object,  but  a  diversity  of  objects 
likewise." 

"  It  may,  however,"  our  author  gravely  remarks,  "  be  reason- 
ably doubted,  whether  the  multiplying  of  divisions  among  the  pro- 
fessors of  religion  will  not  ratiier  tend  to  propagate  falsehood,  than 
to  ascertain  the  truth.  It  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  express  a 
fear,  that  the  natural  effect  of  such  divisions  will  be,  to  set  the 
minds  of  religionists  at  variance  with  each  other  :  and  that  a  belief 
in  the  doctrines  of  religion,  and  a  sincere  performance  of  its  duties, 
will  be  lost  in  obstinacy  in  defending,  and  zeal  for  propagating,  the 
peculiar  principles  of  each  sect.  If  all  religions  and  all  creeds  are 
to  be  encouraged,  it  must  be  on  the  assumption  that  all  are  equally 
true,  an  assumption  which  is  clearly  groundless ;   or,  that  though 
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some  may  be  false  or  erroneous,  yet  all  are  harmless;  an  assump- 
tion  which  is  equally  hasty,  and  without  foundation :  for  falsehood 
and  error  must  always  be  pregnant  with  danger ;  and  that  danger 
cannot  but  be  peculiarly  great  and  alarming,  when  the  subject  is  one 
of  such  superior  interest  as  to  affect  the  most  important  concerns 
of  man,  and  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  the  rules  and  laws  of  social 
life."    P.  29. 

And  then  in  two  or  three  sentences,  which  we  cannot  forbear 
to  quote,  he  points  out  the  danger  of  rashly  invading  the  holy 
precincts  of  religion,  and  tearing  its  sacred  fences. 

"  Religion  cannot  be  safely  trifled  with — it  is  no  matter  for  sne- 
culation  or  experiment.  It  is  of  too  high  and  holy  a  character  to 
be  thus  handled.  It  possesses,  in  common  with  all  other  blessisvs, 
this  quality;  (and,  as  the  first  of  blessings,  it  possesses  it  in  a 
higher  degree  than  any  other),  that  as  it  is  in  its  true  nature  cal- 
culated to  produce  the  real  good  of  man,  so  when  perverted  or  mis- 
applied, it  turns  good  to  evil,  blessings  to  curses,  and  where  it  should 
be  a  saviour,  it  becomes  a  destroyer."    P.  30. 

Religious  truth,  then,  is  likely  to  suffer  by  this  indiscriminate 
regard  to  Christianity  under  all  forms  and  denominations.  And 
how  then  can  religious  liberty  be  a  gainer  by  it  ?  Does  liberty 
consist  in  rejecting  the  truth,  and  choosing  falsehood,  if  that 
happens  to  suit  its  taste  ?  No  :  here  is  no  thought  of  what  we 
ought  to  will.  *'  The  moment  liberty  forsakes  the  paths  of 
truth,  and  breaks  the  laws  of  reason,  it  loses  its  character,  and 
degenerates  into  licentiousness."  Or  shall  we  say  that  religion 
being  a  matter  of  the  heart,  and  a  personal  concern,  is  subject 
to  no  laws  ?  This  is  unhappily  a  very  plausible,  and  of  course  a 
very  common  pretext.  It  is  asserted  by  many  men  of  talents 
and  fortune.  It  is  echoed  by  very  many  who  are  possessed  of 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  It  is  the  constant  reply  which  is 
made  to  those  who  would  point  out  to  their  fellow-creatures  and 
fellow- christians  the  danger  of  running  into  the  paths  of  error : — 
Oh!  religion  is  a  personal  concern.  Tell  a  man  of  the  guilt 
which  he  incurs  by  the  neglect  of  public  worship,  and  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  Church  : — Ah  !  religion  is  a  matter  of  the  heart. 
Explain  the  sinfulness  and  miscliievous  tendency  of  heresy, 
schism,  and  separation  ; — No  !  religion  is  a  personal  concern. 
In  other  words,  every  one  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own 
course,  and  what  the  imaginations  of  his  own  heart  may  suggest  \ 
and  where  then  is  the  necessity  of  pastors,  guides,  or  teachers  ? 

But  are  these  things  so  ?  Surely  not.  The  plea  is  only  plau- 
sible, not  solid.  Though  it  may  perplex  at  first,  it  will  not  bear 
investigation.  To  the  question.  Is  not  religion  wholly  a  per- 
sonal concern  ?  It  is  answered,  Certainly  not. 
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*'  Man  In  his  feligious,  as  well  as  tiis  civil  concerns,  is  a  member 
of  society.  Whatever  may  be  the  articles  of  his  faith,  nay,  whatever 
the  ©bjtct  of  his  worship,  he  does  not  stand  alone ;  he  is  united  to 
others  in  certain  connections  and  relations  ;  he  acknowledges  some 
head  ;  he  is  a  member  of  some  body." 

To  ihe  plea  that  religion  is  a  5i!atter  of  the  heart,  that  every 
man  must  judge  for  himself  in  his  spiritual  concerns,  where  is 
the  code  ol  laws  to  be  found  which  bind  a  religious  community  ? 
Or  who  has  posver  to  make  (M-  annul  ihem  ?  It  is  answered  by  a 
very  simple  fiuestion,  ''  Where  is  the  religious  community  that 
can  exist  without  them  r"  Our  author  rrfi  rs  to  the  society  of 
Quakers^  who  iiave  laid  aside  all  ordisiances  for  the  sake  of  being' 
entirely  spiritual.  And  what  is  tlie  consequence?  or  what  is 
their  real  state  ?  that  they  are  perfect  slaves  to  forms  in  dress, 
a!]d  speech,  and  gesture. 

We  do  not  feel  it  iiecessary  to  give  an  abstract  of  even  the 
short  statement  which  our  author  has  made,  to  show  that  cere- 
monies instead  of  being  '^  so  many  incumbrances  upon  true 
piety,"  are  "  necesssary  aids  of  devotion,  necessary  parts  of  every 
religion."  So  it  is,  and  so  the  general  voice  of  every  nation 
under  heaven  has  shown  it  to  be.     And  with  good  reason ;  for 

"  The  principles  of  religion  do  liot  seize  the  mind  with  sufficient 
force,  nor  do  its  divine  truths  sufficiently  elevate  the  affections  above 
the  present  objects  of  sense,  unless  there  be  something  visible, 
something  tangible,  something  on  which  the  attention  may  rest, 
something  in  which  (as  we  have  said)  the  spirit  of  devotion  may  be 
embodied  ; — an  altar  and  a  priesthood — a  bloody  or  an  unbloody 
sacrifice — initiatory  mj'steries  and  commemorative  ordinances.  Aa 
the  spirit  v.hich  is  vrithin  us  cannot  act  in  this  world  but  by  means  of 
the  body,  so  the  spirit  of  devotion  must  in  this  imperfect  state  be 
circumscribed,  and  confirmed  by  certain  outward  ceremonies,  which, 
if  they  appear  to  cramp  its  energy,  or  to  chill  its  fervour,  in  a  few  of 
more  refined  and  elevated  affections,  yet  are  requisite  to  give  con- 
sistency and  uniformity  to  prayer,  and  even  to  preserve  a  sense  of 
religion  itself  in  persons  of  cool  temperament  and  sluggish  feelings,"" 

From  arguing  generally  respecting  every  religion,  our  author 
proceeds  to  ask  how  the  case  stands  with  Christianity.  And 
here  he  states  that  the  Church  is  described  under  various  figures, 
but  always  as  a  society ;  and  as  a  society  closely  knit  and  united 
together.  Upon  the  two  most  important  emblems  under  which 
the  Apostles  represent  if,  those  of  a  temple  and  a  human  body> 
he  expatiates  more  at  large,  particularly  on  the  latter.  We  shall 
reqnest  our  readers  to  pcruiie  an  extract  from  his  description  of 
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5^ach  of  these,  which  (if  we  mistake  not)  they  will  thank  U3  for 
laying  before  them.  Speaking  of  the  Church  as  a  temple,  he 
says, 

"  This,  though  it  be  intended  to  reach  unto  heaven,  yet  is  no 
iowQV  of  Babel,  no  scene  of  confusion.  In  this  holy  temple,  every 
part  is  duly  proportioned ;  every  stone  has  its  place  assigned  to  it. 
It  is  a  regular  and  stately,  though  simple,  structure,  worthy  of  its 

freat  architect — the  divine  master-builder.  It  was  founded,  as  we 
ave  seen,  upon  the  prophets  and  apostles,  and  is  held  together  by 
that  which  supports  the  whole,  that  '  tried  stone,  that  precious  cor- 
ner-stone,' Jesus  Christ.  Like  that  magnificent  structure  at  Jeru- 
salem, the  first  which  vvas  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  the  true  God, 
imd  the  most  splendid  that  the  world  ever  saw  ;  which  was  raised  in 
solemn  silence,  no  workman's  hammer  being  heard  upon  it ;  its 
royal  builder  being  instructed  by  God,  and  the  Deity  being  pleased 
to  honour  it  by  the  symbol  of  his  presence  :  so  the  goodly  temple  of 
the  Christian  Church,  a  building  not  made  with  hands,  rose,  as  if  by 
divine  enchantment,  rapidly,  but  as  it  were  in  silent  progression  ^ 
spreading  its  fair  propoi'tions  to  the  east  and  west,  to  the  north  and 
south;  on  no  side  exhibiting  disorder  or  confusion  ;  but  every  where 
displaying  the  work  of  those  who  were  heaven-taught,  while  it  was 
inhabited  and  animated  by  the  Spirit  of  God."     P.  41. 

i\gain,  in  pointing  out  the  nature  of  the  Church,  under  the 
character  of  a  human  body, 

"  Let  us  for  a  moment,"  says  he,  "  indulge  in  contemplating 
man,  as  he  came  forth  from  the  hand  of  his  Maker ;  formed  in  the 
image  of  the  Almighty,  what  sublime  ideas  may  we  not  conceive  of 
hirh  ?  What  may  we  not  imagine,  when  the  divine  eye,  upon  survey- 
ing his  work,  pronounced  it  to  be  very  good  ?  In  Adam  were  assem- 
bled all  the  beauties  which  were  scattered  through  the  creation. 
His  body  was  *  godlike  erect,*  composed  of  parts  perfectly  formed, 
finely  proportioned,  moving  in  order  and  harmony,  and  exquisitely 
adapted,  each  to  its  several  use.     It  was  a  stately  and  magnificent 
structure  ;  fit  for  the  habitation  of  a  pure  and  immortal  soul.     See 
here  an  emblem  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  as  it  was  framed  by  its 
divine  Author,  while  it  preserved  its  original  purity ;   when  •  the 
multitude  was  of  one  heart  and  of  one  mind  ;'  when  heresy  had  not 
corrupted  its  doctrine,   nor  dissention  chilled  its  charity ;   when 
every  voice  was  in  unison  ;  and  the  labours  of  all,  as  if  it  had  beeu 
one  man,  were  exerted  to  promote  the  great  design  of  the  Gospel, 
to  procure  *  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  upon  earth  peace,  and 
good-will  towards  men.'     Many  ages  have  rolled  away  since  such  a|i 
union  was  to  be  seen  amongst  Christians:  and  until  Christ  shall  visi- 
bly reign  at  the  head  of  his  Church  for  a  thousand  years,  we  can 
hardly  venture  to  indulge  the  hope  of  its  return.     But  those  who 
take  delight  in  reflecting  on  that  primitive  and  apostolic  peace  and 
•rder,  which  were  the  best  preservatives  of  true  doctrine  as  well  as 
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leo^itimatc  discipline,  will  not  fail  to  pray,  and  according  to  theit 
best  labours  to  endeavour,  '  that  all  who  profess  and  call  themselves 
Christians,  may  be  led  into  the  way  of  truth,  and  hold  the  faith  m 
unity  of  Spirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace,  and  in  righteousness  of  life,'  " 
P.  -i6. 

Tlie  circumstance  most  striking  in  both  of  these  illustrations, 
is  that  of  union  and  conipactness.     And  here  our  author  might     | 
have  observed  that  the  Apostle  has  employed  the  same  word  in 
«ath  case,  to  describe  the  close  union  and  cohesion  of  the  several 
parts ;  any  one  of  which,  if  separated  from  its  fellows,   must  be 
lost ;  a  stone  which  is  displaced  will  fall  into  the  rubbish,  and  be 
lhro\\n  away;  a  limb  severed  from  die  body  must  perish.     In 
I'ne  latter  illiislraiion,  moreover,  another  circumstance  is  enforced 
by  tlie  Apostle;   namely,  the  suj^jection  of  the  inferior  to  the 
superior  niembers.     This,  as  out  readers  know,  is  frequently  en- 
ioincd  in  eN press  terms  by  ^le  Apostles.     And  unless  such  obe- 
dience be  exacted  and  practised,  how  does  the  Church  any  longer 
retain  its  character  as  a  society  ?  Jn  the  great  body,  the  state,  all 
tlie  members  are  required  to  move  in  harmony,  and  in  regular 
subordination,  each  to  its  superior.     And  if  common  sense,  or 
the  command  of  an  Apostle,  is  to  be  our  rule,  such  harmony  and 
such  subordination  ought  to  exist  in  the  Church. 

Our  readers  will  imniediately  see  the  line  of  argument  adopted 
by  the  author ;  that  religious  liberty  is   that  only  which  a  man 
can   exercise  as  a  member  of  the  great  societij,  the  Church. 
They  may  possibly  in  a  merry  mood  be  disposed  to  ask,  what 
he  has  not  asked.  Does  any  limb  acquire  greater  liberty  upon 
being  severed  from  the  body  .''    Or  are  the  power  and  liberty  ot 
the  other  members  improved  by  the  loss  of  a  brother?  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  may  fancy  himself  possessed  of  greater  liberty 
by  scparatiug  himself  from  it ;  but  is   he   therefore  really  more 
free  i  A  sheep  (to  use  another  Scriptural  illustration)  may  think 
itself  very  happy  at  having  escaped  Irom  the  fold,  or  the  mea- 
dow ;  but,  alas  1  its  wandermg  may  chance  to  end  in  hunger  or 
death. 

The  pleasure  we  have  experienced  in  the  perusal  of  this 
t«act,  has  insensibly  led  us  on  in  our  review  of  it  to  an  unrea- 
sonable length.  We  must  llierefore  content  ourselves  with  stating 
the  line  of  our  author's  argument;— the  diflerent  stages  in  luji; 
journey.  His  great  object  is  to  beat  down  the  claim  which  is 
made  by  so  many  thoughtless  people,  to  worship  God,  every  one 
ill  the  way  best  suited  to  his  taste  or  judgment.  He  shews  the 
unreasonableness  of  this  claim,  by  stating  that  all  modes  of  vvor- 
siiip,  like  all  modes  of  laith,  can  neither  be  right  nor  indifferent ; 
ll.at  this  false  liberty  has  led  its  professors  at  various  limes  into 
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the  most  criminal  excesses  ;  that  it  has  no  So  iptural  i^ronud  to 
stand  upon,  either  in  tlie  shape  of  a  permission  or  iiijiiiiclioti 
from  our  blessed  Lord,  or  his  Aposties,  or  as  being  deduced  iVoui 
their  practice:  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  direcdy  in  opposition 
to  the  practice  of  our  Lord,  in  opposition  to  the  most  distinct 
and  pointed  injunctions  of  his  Apostles,  in  opposition  to  the 
rules  and  ordinances  of  the  Churcli,  in  opposition  to  the  senti- 
ments of  Christians  in  all  ages,  of  the  Fathers  in  elder  times,  of 
the  Presbyterians  and  Independents  in  later  days.  And  here  the 
opinions  of  C«lvin  and  Baxter  are  seasonably  introduced,  toge- 
ther with  a  quotation  from  Milton,  "■  the  most  iihistrioiss  name 
that  ever  adorned  the  cause  of  rebellion."  So  little  has  this 
spirit  of  false  liberty  to  say  for  itself.  **  What  then  is  true  reli- 
gious liberty  ?  It  is  the  being  able  to  profess  a  tnit  fail  ft,  a-.id 
to  practise  a  right  mode  of  worship.  Jt  is  the  not  being  obliged 
to  profess  or  to  practise  what  is  fa.Le  or  unsound." 

"  Whoever  can  safely  believe  and  profess  the  true  doctrines  of 
th'e  Gospel,  enjoys  liberty  of  faith  :  whoever  can  safely  offer  up  his 
adorations  in  a  manner  pleasing  to  God^  enjoys  liberty  of  worship.'* 
P.  64. 

The  pointing  out  what  is  to  be  e\pected  in  a  Church  which 
allows  its  members  the  enjoyment  of  true  religious  liberty,  and 
vindicating  of  the  Church  of  England  from  the  charge  of  being 
inimical  to  freedouj,  follow  of  course.     But  we  must  abstain 
from  any  farther  extracts ;  and  shall  only  observe  shortly,  that 
there  are  two  remarks  made  by  our  author,   in    his  concluding 
pages,  which   we  could  wish  our  readers,  and  very  many  who 
are  not  our  readers,  (but  who  would  not  be  worse  Christians  for 
being  so)  to  consider  very  attentively.     The  foimeristhe  sub- 
jection in  which  the  people  are  held  when  united  with  the  Dis- 
senters; a  subjection  not  only  very  different  from  that  easy  yoLe 
which  is  so  heavily  complained  of  in  the  Church  of  England^ 
but  which   (like  that  which  obtains  among  the  Papists)  is  preg- 
nant with  danger  to  the  state,   as  uell  as  to  true  religion.     Tlie 
other  remark  which  we  would  reconmiend  to  the  attention  of 
our  readers,  is  concerning  the  origin  of  tins  spirit  of  false  liberty, 
and  the  course  which  it  has  run.     Beginning  in  the  low  and  loose 
divinity  of  Bishop  Hoadley,  it  unsettled  the  nunds  of  mti),  taught 
them  to  undervalue  ordinances  and  sacraments,  and  to  disregard 
the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  principles   of  religion. 
It  has  preserved  the  same  character  amidst  the  changes  whitl^ 
have  taken  place  during  the  last  century,  always  disregarding  the 
validity  of  oidinances,  and  indifferent  as  to  the  aulhonty  of  those 
who  administer  them.     It  now  assumes  an  appearance  similar 
to  that  fatal  philanthropy  and  universal  benevolence  which  a  few 
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years  ago  wrought  such  wonders  of  devastation,  and,  unconcerned 
as  to  al!  iornis  and  modes  of  failh  or  worship,  embraces  with 
tqua'  cordiality  the  professors  of  the  most  opposite  tenets,  the 
Culvinist,  Arniinian,  and  Sociuian.  On  this  as  well  as  on  the 
former  head  we  couid  wisli  to  muke  some  observations;  but  we 
have  unhappily  fallen  into  that  w  hich  is  the  chief  fault  of  the  author 
before  us,  the  being  too  diffuse  ;  and  must  here  therefore  take  our 
leave. 


Art-  Vlir.  The  Proofs  of  the  Spirit,  or  Cotisiderations  on 
Jleviva/ism.  A  Sermon,  preached  at  iSt.  Marys  Chape/, 
Poizance,  Inj  C.  Fal.  Le  Grice,  M.  A.  Perpetual  Curate 
of  Penzance.    8yo.    pp.36.     Is.     Rivingtons. 

Notwithstanding  the  enormous  train  of  iHs  with 

\\hich  Methodism   iias    been  attended,  as  ^    system  organised 
Wiih  the  view  of  spreadiii;^  and  consolidating  schism,  by  gatlier- 
ing  churches  out  of  the  Established  Keiigion  ;  it  is  an  opinion, 
occasionally  br'-ached  by  persons  of  genuine  piety,  that  the  evil 
has  not  been  unaccompanied  with  good  in  the  effect  which  ha§ 
,l)eeri  produced  in  some  of  the  less  civilized  districts,  at  a  distance 
from  tiie  capital.     1  he  subject,  which  v\e  proceed  to  lay  before 
cur  readers,  will,  we  trust,  render  this  point  problematical.     By 
niFording  a   satisfactory  proof  that  the  zeal  of  the  established 
niiiiisuy  is   not  abaied  even   at   the  remotest  extremity  of  the 
kingdom,  it  v\ill  sufliciently  convince  those  who  require  proof  of 
the  fact,  that  the  restless  interference  by  which  the  Mtthodists 
persist  in  seducing  the  Mendjers  of  the  Established  Church,  does 
not  possess  even  a  local  or  j)artial  utility  :  it  will  likewise  display 
the   deplorable  effects  wliich   the  fanaticism  of  1  hose  sectaries 
has  upon  the  human  mind,  when  it  ha-i  its  i\\\[  operation,  unre- 
strained by  education,  or  unsubdued  by  reason. 

The  sermon  v\hich  we  mlrotluce  to  our  readers'  notice,  was 
occasioned,  as  the  author  informs  us  in  an  advertisement  pre- 
fixed to  it,  "  by  a  Process,  deuominated  a  Revival,  introduced 
into  tl;e  town  of  Penzance  by  the  people  denominaled  Method- 
ists." Of  the  origin  of  this  process,  which  takes  its  name 
from  being  considered  a  revival  of  religion  in  the  district  where 
it  j.Mevaiis,  we  are  enabled  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  follow- 
ing account,  sketched  by  an  eye  witness,  for  which  we  ctm 
answer,  that  it  is  by  no  means  trecly  drawn,  or  highly  colouied. 

This  extravagant  species  of  fanaticism  seems  to  have  been 
first   kiuolcd  in  the  mining  district  of  Redruth,  where  it  soon 
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3}*iead  so  rapidly  and  generally,  as  to  have  nearly  produced  a 
suspension  of  the  mining  operations.     At  this  place,  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  for  men  to  remain  in  a  posture  of  prayer  for 
two  dajs,  w  ilhont  an  interval  of  repose,  or  any  kind  of  susten- 
ance.    From  Redrulh,  ihe  ilame  spread  westward  to  Pejozance, 
w  here  it  raged  with  unexampled  fury  lor  more  than  a  week.    The 
meetings  of  these  people  appear  to  be  very  similar  to  the  camp 
nitelings  in  America.     jNumbeis  suddenly  fail  down,  slaiu  by 
tiie  sword  of  the  spint.     'j'hey  are  at  oisce  convinced  of  all  their 
sins,  jmd  groan  widi  ihe  load  of  them.     During  ihese  paroxysms, 
the  unhappy  creatures  stun  the  hearers  with  their  piercing  shrieks 
for  mercy,  and  disgust  them  with  the  extravagance  and  seissuality 
of  their  expressions.     Each  of  them  is  surrounded  by  a  group 
of  Preachers  or  Comforters,  who  pray  over  them  ;  and,  by  the 
most  rapturous  sentences  and  inordinate  gesticulations,  iuHame 
tlieir  enthusiasm,  and  excite  the  most  frantic  delirium.     "  Ano- 
ther struggle,"  said  one,  "  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  yours." 
*'  Another  struggle,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world  will  descend 
into  the  midst   of  us."     "  Raise  your  voices  louder,    and  yet 
louder ;    he  is  not  far  off,  and  will  soon  arrive."     These  were, 
the  expressions  to  the  very  letter.     Fourteen  groupes   of  this 
description  have  been  counted,  uttering  such  a  combination. of 
sounds  as  was  never  heard  before.     At  one  spot,  a  young  woman 
might  be  seen   prostrate,  surrounded  by  females  who  had  just 
received  an  assurance  of  pardon,  and  who  were  exhorting  her  to 
tlee  to  Jesus  to  save  her  suul  from  the  flames  of  hell,     in  ano^ 
ther  spot,  a  boy,  of  scarcely  fourteen  years,  pouring  forth  the 
inost    intemperate   and  incoherent   rhapsodies.     Besides  those 
many  more  groupes  might  be  seen :    some  rending  the  air  with 
their  shrieks,  others  weeping  and  sobbing  ;  others  agaiu,  singing 
and  rejoicing  that  the  Lord  had  just  heard  their  cries,  had  par- 
doned their  sii]s,  and  renewed  them  in  love.     After  this  assu- 
rance of  God's  pardon  and  mercy,  all  their  distress  had  ceased, 
and  they  were  cahn  and  tranquil.     At  the  door  of  the  meeting 
might  be  seen  exliausted  crowds,  hasteniag  for  fresh  air,  women 
in  fainting  fits,  or  in  hysterical  convulsions  ;  while  broken  ejacu- 
lations  issued   fioui   their  faullering  lips,  and  convulsive  sobs 
from  their  almost  exhausted  breath.     One  of  the  femalts,  adds 
our  informant,  was  so  alarminglv  aftected  that  her  friends  insisted 
upon  iier  retiring  :   they  dragged  her,  by  force,  from  the  meeting- 
house.     But  her  delirium  was  not  subdued.    She  burst  from  her 
friends,  and  fell  on  her  knees  in  the  midst  of  the  street.     In 
short,  it  is  impossible,  by  any  description,  to  convey  an  idea  of 
t!:G  scene. 

When  enquiry  uas  made  into  the  nature  and  intention  of  this 
assembly;  the  answer  was,  that  it  was  siinnnoned  by  no  human 
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meJins — that  tlie  most  profligate  and  profane  had  not  been  ab^e 
to  resist  tlie  tuergies  of  the  Spirit — tliat  they  had  fe!t  the  heiii- 
ousness  .of  their  sins,  and  been  partloned  of  God_,  and  were  now 
rejoicing  in  tiie  love  of  Je?us.  "  'Jheir  flinty  hearts,"  said  one  of 
the  comforters,  "  have  been  broken  in  pieces  by  the  hammer 
of  love." 

It  is  not  (lifEcnlt  to  trace  the  effects  thus  wrought  on  the  fan- 
cies of  the  deluded  sufferers  to  physical  causes.  This  peculiar 
state  of  the  n  iud  is  worked  up  by  the  acclamations  of  the 
preacher,  and  the  shrieks  of  the  worshippers,  and  is  propagated 
from  one  to  another  by  a  species  of  animal  magnetism.  Where 
tiie  light  of  reason  and  education  exist,  the  phantom  cannot 
be  raised ;  and,  hence  the  necessity  of  drowning  the  little 
reason  that  muy  exist  by  the  noisy  violence  of  their  ejaculations. 
"With  respect  to  the  tranquillity  felt  after  prayer,  which  they 
cull  'A  feiUi.g  of  God's  assurance  of  pardon,  it  may  be  an  effect 
lesultin,?  from  their  previous  state  of  excitement,  nothing  more 
or  lc«s  than  a  slate  of  natural  exhaustion.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  the  female  sex  is  always  most  affected,  and  most  violent  in 
their  expressions.  The  affection  spreads  like  an  hysteric  by 
svmpathy.  One  young  woman  was  deprived  of  her  seiises  for 
some  time.     Her  parents  had  recourse  to  medical  advice. 

To  check  the  groMth  of  these  evils  the  sermon  of  Mr.  Le 
Ciice  was  wiitten,  and  published,  at  the  request  of  his  congre- 
gation. We  are  justified  in  speaking  of  it  as  most  certainly  not  an 
iniolercvt  discourse  ;  as  the  following  extract  will  abundantly 
testify,  which  we  subjoin,  as  a  specimen  of  the  author's  manner. 

"  God  forbid,  that  the  Sacred  Assembly  of  the  worshippers  of 
His  Holy  Name  should  be  made  a  school  of  controversy.  My 
hearers  for  eight  years  will  witness  thnt  I  have  been  rigidly  care- 
ful to  avoid  the  least  appearance  of  it ;  that  I  have,  where  ari 
occasion  offered  itself,  deprecated  it.  In  so  doing  I  obeyed  the 
dictate  of  Christian  charity,  which  believes  that  all  may  be  saved ; 
that  Salvation  is  not  limited  within  the  pale  of  any  particular 
Church,  I  obeyed  the  dictates  of  prudence,  for  I  know  full  well, 
that  opposition  promotes,  what  it  aims  to  suppress :  but  charity 
and  prudence  have  their  bounds,  and  there  are  occasions,  when 
to  be  silent  would  be  a  dereliction  of  duty,  and  a  desertion  of 
office.  From  this  pulpit  of  the  Established  C!)urch,  I  lift  ray  warn- 
ing voice ;  because  the  danger  is  coming  to  our  very  doors.  I 
liave  looked  with  complacency  (who  but  a  Pharisaical  worshipper 
could  do  otherwise?)  upon  the  various,  and  numerous  devout  fa- 
milies ali  seeking,  though  in  different  assemblies*,  the  same  end, 
name]}',  the  salvation  of  their  souls.     I  have  looked  upon  then? 

"  *  Who  could  do  otherwise,  when  we  consider  that  our  Chapei 

w]Il  not  hold  above  one  eighth  of  our  population  ?" 
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with  lielight  all  uniting  on  the  Sabbath  to  disengage  their  minds 
from  the  concerns  of  the  wcrkl,  and  to  enjoy,  Tree  from  distrac- 
tions, the  Day  sacred  to  divine  love,  to  heavenly  rest,  and  re- 
freshment. But,  if  in  our  way  to  this  house  of  prayer  our  ears  are 
to  be  assailed  by  the  shrieks  of  convulsive  agonies  ;  if  we  are  to 
liear  that  Name,  which  Ave  dare  not  utter  without  awe,  uttered 
aloud  and  frequent,  and  with  a  sensuality  of  phrase,  and  a  gross- 
ness  of  familiarity,  which  to  the  cahii  mind  must  seem  the  very 
ivorst  of  profanation :  if  the  little  children,  whom  every  parent  de- 
lights to  make  inmates  of  the  house  of  God,  alluring  them  to  piety, 
and  leading  them  to  Christ  with  a  promise,  that  he  will  bless  them; 
if  their  tender  hearts  are  to  be  alarmed  with  sounds,  which  strike 
terror  into  the  firmest  breast,  or  to  be  shocked  with  a  view  of  frantic 
energies,  which  may  leave  a  fatal  impression  for  ever,  then  will  our 
.Sabbath  not  be  a  day  of  rest,  and  pious  refreshment ;  then  will  our 
path  to  the  house  of  prayer  cease  to  be  t!)e  way  of  pleasantness ; 
and  the  day  will  be  a  day  of  terror  and  alarm.  That  peace  and 
repose,  which  are  now  so  universally  proclaimed,  and  so  joyfully 
welcomed,  will  not  be  ours*. — At  such  a  season  how  sad  a 
thought !  '* 


Art.  IX.     Ode  on  the  Victory  of  JVaterloo.     Bi/  Elizabeth 
Cobbold.     Large  8vo.     pp.   18.     ISlo. 

If  Mrs.  Cobbold  has  not  equalled  some  of  the  writers  who  have 
celebrated  the  Victory  of  Vt'aterloo,  she  has,  at  least,  risen  far 
above  many  of  them  ;  and  has  produced  a  composition  which  is 
not  quite  unworthy  of  the  glorious  theme.  Her  poem  is  not  de- 
ficient in  elegance  or  spirit ;  and  the  versification  is  musical.  Per- 
haps too  little  of  the  battle  is  described.  But  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful that  a  female  should  shrink  from  the  (ask  of  describing  the 
horrors  of  a  field  of  blood.  The  opening  of  her  Ode  is  well  con- 
trived, and  she  slides  easily  into  her  subject. 

**  How  lately,  in  delusive  state. 

Bright  Peace  enthron'd  in  sunbeams  sate, 
Her  snowy  banner  wide  unfurl'd. 
And  seem'd  to  smile  on  all  the  world! 


"  *  Not  even  at  the  solemn  hour  of  midnight !  Surely  repose  at 
Nature's  '*  own  still  hour"  is  a  civil  right,  in  which  the  peaceable 
citizen  may  claim  the  protection  of  the  Legislature.  The  pious 
Methodist  would  do  well  to  consider,  that  by  these  nocturnal  meet- 
ings obloquies  (such  as  were  cast  upon  the  early  Christians)  are 
actually  reneiied,  and  can  never  be  satisfactorily  confuted.  The 
early  Christians  assembled  at  night  to  avoid  persecation  :  no  mo- 
dern sect  can  have  any  such  plea." 

^  While 
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While  Joy  and  Fancy  round  her  head 
Bright  wreaths  of  rainbow  lustre  spread, 
And  every  eye,  and  every  breast, 
The  beatific  vision  blest ! 
We  gaz'd  upon  the  pageant  fair, 
And,  as  we  gaz'd,  each  vivid  hue, 
Eacli  floating  form  of  grace  withdrew. 
And  all  the  fairy  scene  dissolv'd  in  air.'* 

The  second  stanza,  though  animated,  is  confused  and  incohe- 
rent in  its  imagery,  and  the  same  fault  may  be  found  with  the 
fourth.  For  this,  however,  Mrs.  Cobboki  soon  atones.  That 
it  was  not  want  of  talent  which  induced  her  to  hurry  over  the  de- 
lineation of  the  confiict,  the  following  quotation^  ailuding  to  the 
battle  of  Ligny,  will  sufficiently  prove. 

"  As  bursts  the  thunder  from  the  cloud. 
As  beats  the  hail-storm  rattling  loud. 
As  sweeps  the  blast  its  raging  course. 
So  rush'd  their  battle's  mingled  force  ! 
As  meets  that  storm  the  lofty  rock, 
Firm  Brandenburg  receiv'd  the  shock  : 
Rent  trees  and  cliffs  in  ruins  lie. 
The  awful  mass  still  frowns  on  higli, 
In  undiminish'd  majesty  ! 
So  undisraay'd,  so  wildly  grand 
Appear'd  the  Veteran's  d;iuntless  band: 
Though  Havoc  call'd  her  hosts  from  far. 
Though  Gallia's  overwhelmipg  war 

V/ith  slaughter  strew'd  the  plain. 
Still  their  rent  ranks  unyielding  clos'd, 
Still  battle's  steady  front  oppos'd. 
And  ever}'  warrior,  ere  he  fell, 
Inscrib'd  his  valor's  record  well, 

In  heaps  of  focmen' slain." 

There  is  still  more  energy  in  the  picture  of  the  ra'iks  of  a 
square,  which,  after  having  rtjx  lied  the  repeated  charges  of 
cavalry,  had  been  mowed  down  by  the  murderous  lire  of  grape- 
shot.  Some  German  Stanzas,  by  Biuiicker,  bear  a  stiikiug  re- 
semblance to  it ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  are  not  known 
to  Mrs,  Cohbold. 

"  Even  as  they  stood,  in  death  tliey  lay : 
The  glazing  eye,  the  livid  brow. 
Still  frown'd  defiance  on  the  foe ; 
Each  breast  high  sv/oi'n  still  seem'd  to  feel, 
Each  stiffen'd  hand  still  grasp'd  the  steel, 
In  that  same  mute  and  horrible  array." 

The  profits  of  this  Ode  are  intended  to  be  given  to  the  Water- 
loo Subbcriplion. 

Art. 
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^RT.  X.  The  Duel,  a  Satiricn?  Poem,  in  Four  Cantos, 
zcith  other  Poems.  Bi/  L.  O.  Share.  Crown  8vo.  147  pp. 
ISla. 

IT  does  not  appep.r  to  ns  that  Mr.  Shaw  is  likely  ever  to  attain 
any  great  share  of  reputation  as  a  poet.  He  is,  nevertheless, 
not  without  a  portion  of  poetical  talent.  His  '^  Duel"  is  a  pro- 
duction which  has  excited  our  laughter,  [t  is  exceedingly  in- 
correct, but  it  has  much  drollery  and  spirit.  The  Hudibrastic 
s'.yle  seems  to  be  that  in  which  Mr.  Shaw  is  most  successful. 
The  heroes  of  the  piece  are  a  Scotch  actor  and  an  Irish  prompter, 
belonging  to  a  company  of  strolling  players ;  and  their  boast- 
ings and  their  fears  are  very  ludicrously  described.  The 
iseconds  wisely  prevent  bloodshed,  by  the  same  trick  as  was 
practiced  some  years  ago,  in  the  case  of  a  well-known  poet  and 
a  Scotch  reviewer.  They  load  the  pistols  with  paper  pellets. 
The  tale  of  "  Harold"  is  full  of  improbability,  and  is  often  tame, 
and  often  turgid.  It,  however,  contains  several  striking  images, 
and  a  fev*'  passages  which  are  not  without  merit.  J3ut.in  fa- 
vour of  the  versiiication  we  can  say  nothing.  The  verse  is  blank 
verse,  and  very  bad  of  the  kind.  It  is  neither  flowing  nor  ani- 
mated. It  fails  on  the  ear  with  all  the  monotony  of  a  sledge 
iianinier  on  an  anvil.  Mr.  Shaw  has  made  a  blunder  which 
numberless  writers  have  made  before  him,  and  which,  in  spite 
of  our  frequent  warnings,  numberless  otliers  will  make  after 
liim.  He  has  taken  it  into  his  head  that  because,  in  writhig 
blank  verse,  he  is  delivered  from  the  trouble  of  finding  similar 
endings,  it  is  easier  to  write  in  blank  verse  than  in  rhyme. 
This  is  a  lamentable  mistake.  How^  many  limes  must  critics 
repeat  to  these  gentlemen,  that  prose  cat  into  lengths,  of  ten 
syllables  each,  is  not  blank  verse  ;  that  it  is  nothing  more  than 
prose  disguised  and  spoiled.  To  write  well  in  unrhymed  metre, 
requires  a  nice  ear,  and  a  correcl  judgment. 


Art.  XI.  Domestic  Pleasures,  or  the  Happy  Fire-side. 
Illustrated  bi/  interesting  Conversations.  B//  F.  B.  J  aux. 
12mo.     2o5  pp.     4s.  6d.     Dai  ton  and  Ha.  vey.      1816. 

'The  address  to  the  reader  prefixed  to  this  little  volume  in- 
forms us,  that  it  is  ihe  representation  of  domesiic  scenes  which 
actually  took  place;  that  it  is,  in  short,  the  transcript  of  the 
daily  routine  of  the  occupations  of  a  family,  m  which  the  educa- 
tji>n  <?f  the  younger  members  of  it  forms  systematically  the  pro- 
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ininent  object  of  attention.  The  course  of  reading  in  which 
the  children  are  engaged  during  the  period  which  the  tale  em- 
bracts,  is  the  Konian  History ;  a  sketch  of  which,  given  by  the 
children,  from  the  birth  of  Romulus  to  the  suppression  of  the 
Regal  power,  forms  the  substance  of  the  narrative.  A  great 
variety  of  incidents,  such  as  usually  occur  in  every  domestic 
circle,  interrupt,  at  proper  intervals,  this  chief  pursuit ;  but 
3Vir.  and  Mrs.  Bernard,  the  heads  of  the  family,  have  the  im- 
provement of  their  children  always  uppermost  in  their  thoughts, 
and  nothmg  is  suffered  to  escape  tlie  parents  without  having 
some  moral  or  religious  lesson  extracted  from  it  for  the  benefit 
of  their  children ;  who,  without  the  distortion  of  natural  character, 
certainly  do  great  credit,  by  their  remarks  and  conduct,  to  their 
assiduous  instructors.  If  the  iiE mains  of  some  one  or  other  of 
the  many  divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  were  conform- 
able as  well  as  pious,  instead  of  those  of  the  fanatical  Mr. 
Cecil,  had  been  selected  for  Mr.  Bernard's  table,  and  if  the 
newly-revived  lullaby  of  the  Puritans,  when  they  were  preparing 
to  extinguish  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  that  the  predicted 
period  of  its  plenitude  in  the  earth  was  fast  approaching  to  its 
accompliLihment,  had  not  escaped  the  lips  of  ^Irs.  B.,  this  in- 
teresting little  work  would  have  had  our  unqualified  commenda- 
tion :  but  we  do  not  dwell  upon  these  exceptions.  In  every 
other  respect,  the  volume  breathes  the  genuine  spirit  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  is  admirably  calculated  to  improve  both 
the  head  and  the  heart.  We  infer  from  a  distant  hint  or  two 
which  caught  our  attention,  that  the  rising  generation  may  pos- 
sibly be  benefited  by  more  of  these  Interesting  Conver- 
sations, and  if  they  are  carried  on  with  the  same  spirit  as  the 
specimen  before  us,  we  cannot  but  encourage  the  extension. 
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Art.  I.  An  Enguin/  into  the  Effect  of  Baptism,  8^c.  in  An» 
sreer  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alant's  tii:o  Tracts  07i  Re<reHeration  and 
Conversion.  Bj/  the  Rev.  John  Scott,  M.  A.  y'icar  of  North 
Ferriby,  «?ff.     1815. 

Baptism  a  Seal  of  the  Christian  Covenant ;  or  Remarks  on 
Dr.  Mant's  Tract  on  Regeneration.  By  Thomas  T.  Bid" 
dulph,  A.M.  Minister  of  St.  James's,  Bristol,  Sfc.     1816. 

1  HE    subject    of  these    treatises   is   of  the   utmost   impor- 
tance,   and  is  rendered    pecuharly  interesting,    at   the   present 
moment,  by  the  zeal  and  exertions  of  a  party  to  give  currency 
to  their  own  conceits  and  authority  to  their  peculiar  notions,  by 
a  confident  appeal  to  Scripture  and  to  the  estabhshed  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  England.     Their  zeal,  though  not  always  ac- 
cording to  knowledge,  nor  generally  very  consistent  with  can- 
dour or  charity,  is  full  of  art  and  activity.     Their  exertions  are 
very  various,  very  extensive,  and  altogether  unremitting.     They 
seem  frequently,  indeed,  in  the  haste  and  in  the  multiplicity  of 
their  labours,  to  "  darken  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge ;" 
but  it  is  evident,  at  the  same  time,  that  their  confidence  is  daily 
assuming  a  higher  note  of  accusation  and  defiance,  and  is  gra- 
dually acquiring  a  firmer  lone  of  assertion  and  assurance.     They 
appear  indeed  to  be  well,  and  they  have  probably  been  long, 
practised  in  the  common  arts  of  controversy ;  in  the  art  ad  cap* 
tandum  vulgus  particularly. 

On  no  questions  in  the  wide  field  of  theological  enquiry  do 
we  find  more  inaccurate  thinking,  more  incoherent  speaking, 
and  more  incorrect  and  various  writing,  even  from  the  same  pen, 
than  on  those  which  respect  the  nature,  the  means,  and  th» 
marks  of  regeneration  and  conversion.  Language,  the  medium 
of  all  our  knowledge,  is  so  inadequate^  and  the  poW€fs  «f  maa 
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are  so  Imperfect,  as  to  render  it  perhaps  impossible,  (in  mattefi 
fo  much  beyond  our  ordinary  experience,  and  our  social  rela- 
tions, and  naturally  involving  very  various  views,  very  difficult- 
and  mysterious  circumstances,)  so  to  express  the  truth,  or  our 
conception  of  the  truth,  as  not  to  give  occasion  to  misappre- 
hension, and  consequently,  wilh  men  so  artful  and  so  zealous, 
to  controversy.  When  we  view  such  subjects  in  one  light, 
(and  their  very  nature,  as  well  as  the  imperfection  of  our 
powers,  renders  it  necessary  that  we  should  so  view  them,) 
when  we  are  arguing  the  consequences  and  enforcing  the 
duties  which  result  from  this  view,  and  when  we  are  guard- 
ing against  the  errors  which  have  been  attached  to  the  part 
of  the  subject  before  us,  we  are  apt  to  give  occasion  to  pre- 
judice, to  mistake,  and  to  artifice,  to  mistate  our  meaning. 
We  may  even  seem  to  approach,  or  we  may  give  a  colour  to  the 
•uspicion  that  we  approve  other  errors  equally  great,  which 
SL  full  view  of  the  subject  and  a  candid  estimate  of  our  whole 
opinion,  m  ould  at  once  shew  that  w  e  not  only  reject  but  abhor. 
The  force  of  the  controversy  at  piesent  consists,  we  think,  en- 
tirely, in  the  advantage  which  has  been  taken  by  our  assailants, 
(for  they  are  originally  unprovoked  assailants,)  of  the  difficulty 
which  naturally  belotigs  to  the  subject,  increased  as  that  difficulty 
greatly  is  by  the  intidt  quacy  of  language  and  the  imperfeclion  of 
man.  They  have  largely  declaimed  on  such  inaccurate  expres- 
sions, as  they  have  found,  or  feigned,  in  the  writings  of  their 
opponents,  and  they  have  collected  with  assiduous  artifice,  many 
insulated  passages  from  approved  authors,  which  thus  detached, 
aided  by  their  comments,  seem  to  speak  their  sentiments,  but 
which,  in  their  proper  place  and  connection,  have  no  such 
fioeaning  as  they  maintain. 

"J'he  controversy  thus  conducted  is  idle,  and  it  is  endless. 
Within  the  last  month  we  have  reperused  with  high  gratification 
tlie  writings  of  various  of  our  great  divines,  whose  opinions  on 
the  subject  before  us  Dr.  Mant  chiefly  follows,  and  on  the 
whole,  m  our  judgment,  very  satisfactorily  maintains.  We  have 
Jiad  special  reference  at  the  same  time  to  the  numerous  autho- 
rities which  they  have  adduced  and  elucidated,  nor  have  we 
jieglected  the  various  efl'oVts,  ypologies,  illustrations  and  asser- 
tions of  the  various  tribes  of  enthusiasts,  within  and  without  the 
Church.  But  what  avail  the  labours,  the  learning,  and  the  sa- 
gacity of  our  most  illustrious  divines  against  the  noisy  and  inces- 
sant clamour  of  a  restless  party  ?  We  find  the  same  prejudices 
pertinaciously  luged,  and  the  same  errors  zealously  maintained, 
with  a  buudle  of  opposite  authorities,  hastily  collected  and  art- 
fully enforced.  With  scarce  a  reference  to  those  confutations 
Vrtich  have  been  before  the  public  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
and  u  hich  have  iiever  yet  met  with  a  patient  and  a  pertinent  reply. 
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Dr.  Waterland's  admirable  Sermon  on  Regeneration  is  yet 
unanswered,  and  We  believe  unanswerable  ;  nor  do  we  deem 
the  general  positions  of  Dr.  Mant  in  any  danger  from  the  rude 
attacks  of  Mr.  Scott,  who  displays  much  readiness,  some  ability, 
and  great  artifice.  Still  less  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  Remarks  of  Mr.  Biddulph,  who  is  feeble  and  flimsy,  and  not 
by  any  means,  we  think,  master  of  the  merits  of  the  subject. 
These  gentlemen,  however,  fancy  themselves  invincible ;  the 
latter  quite  as  much  so  as  the  former ;  and  they  both  deal  their 
blows  and  utter  their  complaints  with  becoming  confidence  and 
with  great  self-complacency.  So  far  for  the  present  are  they 
safe  in  their  fancied  security;  for  it  is  not  in  the  hasty  pages  of 
a  Review  that  a  formal  answer  can  be  furnished  to  two  such  col- 
lections of  subtlety  and  declamation.  Something  useful,  how- 
ever, may  even  here  perhaps  be  attained,  by  removing  irrelevant 
matter,  by  lopping  off  redundancies,  and  by  reducing  the  sub- 
ject of  dispute  within  its  proper  limits.  In  attempting  this,  we 
would  avoid  repetition  as  much  as  possible,  and  therefore  v.  e 
venture  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  British  Critic  for  July,  1814, 
Art.  IV.  and  to  recommend  a  serious  perusal  of  the  work  thereia 
considered,  and  of  the  authorities  with  which  it  so  remarkably 
abounds.  The  question  between  Dr.  Mant  and  his  opponents 
is  in  effect  the  same,  in  many  essential  particulars,  as  Mr.  Nolaa 
has  discussed  with  so  much  ability  and  elucidated  with  so  much 
learning.  The  cause  or  ground  of  the  whole  dispute  consists  in 
the  low  estimation  (see  the  Art.  referred  to,  p.  55,)  in  which 
the  Christian  sacraments  are  held,  and  in  the  positive  conviction 
entertained  by  Messrs.  Scott,  Biddulph,  and  Co.  that  they  are 
not  the  necessary,  nor  even  the  common  means  of  grace. 

To  remove  at  once  one  great  source  of  declamation  and  contro- 
versy, let  it  be  particidarly  noted  that  we  speak  only,  and  that  we 
are  entitled  only  to  speak,  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  of  those 
to  whom  the  terms  of  Christian  salvation  are  offered  and  are 
possible.  We  make  this  remark,  because  these  gentlemen  (Scott, 
J).  127,  &.C.  and  Biddulph,  p.  110,  8cc.)  rather  rudely  run  riot 
in  their  declamations  against  their  opponents,  as  if  forsooth 
they  consigned,  without  mercy,  to  eternal  damnation,  all  those 
unfortunate  persons,  infants  and  adults,  who  are  born,  live,  and 
die,  WHERE  BAPTISM  MAY  NOT  BE  HAD.  The  accusation  is 
very  grave,  and  wherever  and  to  whomsoever  these  charitable 
declaimers  shall  be  able  with  justice  to  affix  the  gross  guilt  of 
so  horrible  a  judgment,  the  criminals  merit  their  severest  repro- 
bation. But  really,  gentlemen,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge 
and  belief,  the  men  whom  you  so  rashly  accuse  are  not  guilty, 
nor  do  their  real  principles  admit  of  the  abominable  inf«r«Dc«. 
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Ill  matters  of  revelation,  we  should  keep  strictly  to  our  record. 
We  have  no  right  to  meddle  with  any  thing  beyond  it,  nor  to 
indulge  in  idle,  perhaps  impious,  suppositions  on  either  side, 
which  we  can  never  verify,  and  which  are  therefore  impertinent, 
even  if  they  are  innocent.  The  Church  bears  evidence  to  the 
truth  which  she  has  received,  and  has  no  right  to  extend  her  en- 
quiries, nor  to  give  her  judgment,  beyond  the  limits  to  which  by 
a  direct  revelation  she  is  restricted.  The  Church  of  England 
has  admirably  marked  her  modesty  and  her  moderation  in  this  as 
in  every  other  respect.  She  gives  conditional  assurance,  and 
indicates  her  delegated  judgment  with  respect  to  those  that  ar« 
within;  but  them  that  are  without  God  judgeth  (  1  Cor.  v.  13.)- 
They  are  beyond  the  reach  of  her  jurisdiction  and  prerogative, 
Peihaps  we  would  all  do  Mell  (even  those  who  talk  with  so 
much  assurance,  and  who  claim  so  extensive  an  experience  of 
spiritual  influence,)  to  follow  the  example  of  our  venerable  mo- 
ther. She  assures  us,  that  "  it  is  certain  by  God's  word,  that 
children  which  aie  baptized,  dying  before  they  commit  actual 
sin,  are  undoubtedly  saved."  Why,  we  have  heard  it  oft^ 
nsked,  does  she  limit  God's  mercy?  She  does  not  limit  his 
mercy,  which  she  testifies  to  be  infinite  and  over  all  his  works* 
Why  then  does  she  not  extend  her  assurance  to  all  children  thus 
dying  ?  Because  the  revelation  has  not  been  committed  to  her, 
and  she  were  not  a  faithful  witness,  were  she  to  amuse  us  with 
assertions  and  conclusions,  however  important  and  interesting 
we  might  be  disposed  to  deem  them,  beyond  the  written  record 
of  which  she  is  the  keeper. 

The  Confession  of  Faith,  compiled  by  the  rebel  divines  of 
Westminster,  and  adopted  as  the  confession  of  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land, enforces  a  much  higher  estimation  of  the  sacrament  of 
baptism  than  now  obtains  in  that  country  ;  but  it  will,  notwith" 
standing,  particularly  gratify  our  opponents  here,  inasmuch  as 
it  determines  with  decision  that  point,  which  they  deem  so  im- 
portant, and  with  which  our  own  Church,  as  totally  unautho- 
rised, presumes  not  to  meddle. 

*'  Although  it  be  a  great  sin  to  contemn  or  neglect  this  or- 
dinance, yet  grace  and  salvation  are  not  so  inseparably  annexed 
unto  it,  as  that  no  person  can  be  regenerated  or  saved  without  it,  or 
that  all  that  are  baptized  are  undoubtedly  regenerated.'*  Conf.  tf 
Faith ^  ch.  xxviii.  5. 

In  spite  of  this  great  and  grate  authority,  we  respect,  as 
becomes  us,  the  modesty,  and  admire,  as  it  merits,  the  mode- 
ration of  our  venerable  Church,  and,  after  her  example,  we 
think  ourselves  entitled  to  narrow  the  subject  matter  of  the  pre- 
scBt  dispute,  by  rejecting  all  unauthorised  speculations  and  in- 
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ferences,  and  by  confining  our  consideration  to  the  terms  of  the 
Gospel   and  to  the  condition  of  those  to  whom  these  terms  are 
distinctly  offered.     Secret   tilings    belong  unto  tlie   Lord   our 
God :  but  those  things  which  are  revealed,  belong  unto  us  and 
to  our  children  for  ever,  that  we  may  do  aii  the  words  of  this  Inw. 
(Deut.  xxix.  29.)     Christianity  is  more  likely  to  be  spoiled  tliau 
benefited,  through  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  (Col.  ii.  8.)  and 
We  are  not  without  suspicion,  that  some  of  the  principles  and 
.positions  which  we  are  combating,  are  derived  from  this  delu- 
sive source,  and  are  enforced^  uot  by  spiritual  influence,  but  by 
carnal  devices. 

Mr.  Scott  says,  p.  5. 

"  It  is  well  known,  that,  in  early  times,  strong  language  came 
into  use,  in  the  Christian  Church,  concerning  baptism,  and  the 
blessings  connected  with  it.  On  what  principles  it  was  thus  used 
may  hereafter,  in  some  degree,  appear.  It  is  likewise  well  known, 
that  the  Church  of  England  has  seen  good  to  retain  a  portion  [say 
all  that  is  essential]  of  this  language,  particularly  by  speaking  of 
every  one  whom  she  has  admitted  to  baptism,  as  born  again  and 
regenerated  by  God's  Holy  Spirit." 

This  fact,  however  Mr.  S.  may  choose  to  explain  it,  is  in 
"  some  degree"  important,  and  is  altogether  unquestionable. 
It  was  called  the  sacrament  of  absolution  and  indulgence ;  and 
accordingly  ia  the  Nicene  Creed  we  *'  acknowledge  one  bap- 
tism for  the  remission  of  sins."  It  was  also  called  the  gift — 
the  grace, — the  unction, — the  illumination, — the  garment  ofirn- 
mortality — the  laver  of  regeneration, — the  regeneration  of  the 
soul, — the  water  of  life, — the  Divine  fountain^ — the  seal  or  cha- 
racter — the  renewnlf-^the  sanctification, — and  whatever  else  is 
precious  or  honourable.  See  particularly  Bingham's  Works,  vol.  i. 
book  xi.  ch.  1,  &.c.  Hey's  Norrisian  Lectures,  vol.  iv.  p.  279,  and 
Wall's  History  of  Infant  Baptism,  Preface.  This  '*  strong  lan- 
guage" has  descended  to  us  from  the  earliest  times,  appears  to  be 
taken  from  Scripture,  and  is  certainly  adopted  in  all  its  essential 
parts  by  the  Church  of  England.  This  adoption  is  so  certain  and 
80  unpleasant  to  the  partizun  skirmishers,  that  even  Mr  Simeon, 
a  distinguished  division  general  of  the  corps,  acknowledges  "  that 
a  SLIGHT  alteration,  in  two  or  three  instances,  would  be  an 
improvement,  since  it  would  take  off  a  burthen  from  many 
minds,  and  supersede  the  necessity  of  laboured  explanatio)is,'* 
The  most  common  gifts,  graces,  or  blessings,  connected  with 
the  notion  of  baptism  in  the  ancient  Church,  were  regeneration 
and  the  remission  of  sins ;  and  that  this  connection  is  preserved 
by  the  Church  of  England  is  unquestionable.  Her  words  may 
jyerhaps  bear  u  different  meaning,  if  msn  will  condescend  to 
twist  positive  expressions  by  gratuitous  assumptions  and  artful 
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hypotheses  ;  but  that  this  is  their  natural  import  is  certain  ;  nor 
can  we  conceive  any  good  reason  for  opposing  this  connection, 
M'hich  most  certainly  was  not  unintentionalj  through  the  me- 
dium of  laboured  explanations. 

The    word    regeneration    was    in    common    use   among   the 
Jews,   and  had  an  appiopriate  meaning  when  it  was  first  used 
by    our     Saviour     in      his    -conversation    with     Nicodemus, 
John  iii.  3,  5.     "  'Tis  ubundariiiy  evident  (says  Wall,  Infant 
Baptism,  Introduction,   p.  Iviii)  that  the  common  phrase  of 
the  Jews  was   to  call   the  baptism  of  a  proselyte,   his  rege- 
neration  or  new  bnth;  and  the  Christians  did  in  all  ancient 
times  continue  the  use  of  this  name  for  baptism."     See  also 
TV atar land's  Sermon  and  references,  new  edition,  p.  3.     Mr, 
Biduulph,  idly  or  ignorantly,  doubts  whether  "  the  words  of  our 
Lord  to  Kicodeious   have  any   reference  whatever  to  the  or- 
dinance of  baptism."     He  then  concedes  the  point  so  far  as  to 
express  his  belief  "  that  our  great  Teacher  therein  alluded,  by 
anticipation,   to  that  sacrament  which  he  intended  to  ordain  in 
his  Church."     Biddulph,  p.  8.     Now  we  believe  that  the  word 
was  used  in  reference  to  the  ceremony  with  which  Nicodemus 
was  acquainted,  and  that  it  was  intended  to  indicate  to  him  a 
similar  and  a  superior  institution,  about  to  be  established  in  the 
Christian  Church.     There  would   have  been  no  wonder  what- 
ever, nor  any  cause  of  censure,  in  the  strange  misapprehension 
of  Nicodemus,  unless  the  word  had  a  reference  to  its  common 
use  among  the  Jews.     Our  Saviour  was  doubtless  indicating,  or 
preparing  for,   the  introduction  of  something  new  ;  but  it  was 
in  language,  and  through  the  medium  of  analogy,  which  a  master 
of  Israel  ought  to  have  understood.     Mr,  Scott,  p.  27,  &c.  ad- 
mits that  the  expression  "  alludes  to  baptism,  though  by  anti- 
cipation, since  that  sacrament  was  not  yet  ordained ;  and  I  con- 
ceive (he  adds)  the  same  language  might,  without  impropriety, 
have  been  used,  had  the  appointment  of  baptism  never  been  in- 
tended."    This  gentleman  goes  on,   in   the  usual  stile  of  his 
corps,  to  shew  of  what  little  consequence  water  baptism  is.     He 
does  this  indeed  under  the  notion  of  exalting  the  Spirit,  and  he 
professes  to  preserve  his  reverence  for  both,  though  he  expressly 
*'  attributes  a  less  necessary  efficacy  to  the  former  ;"  as  we 
should  do,  were  we  disposed  rashly,  and  even  with  all  the  proper 
provisos  and  professions  in  Lke  cases  used,  to  put  asunder  what 
Christ  hath  joined  together." 

But  is  this  union  of  Christ's  appointment,  and  is  it  es- 
sential ?  Mr.  Scott,  p.  31,  &.C.  endeavours  to  throw  some 
doubt  upon  the  subject,  by  objecting  to  us  the  passage,  "  He 
shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  riRE." 
Mr.  Biddulph,  p.  9,  quotes  the  same  text,  and  adds  Saurin's 
explanation,    i.    e.    '^    with    spiritual    fire ;"    intimating    that 
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baptism  is  not  sufficient,  but  *'  that  a  greater  change  must  take 
place  in  us  than  that  which  water  makes  on  the  surface  of  our 
bodies."     It  were  sufficient  to  remark,   that  water  baptism  has 
been  continued  from  the  apostolic  age  to  the  present,  and  that 
the  universal  practice  of  the  Church  is  the  best  commentary  oa 
the  sense  of  Scripture,  and  on  the  import  and  necessity  of  this 
ordinance.     With  respect  to  the  Baptism  by  fire,  we  have  no 
such  example  to  guide  us  in  our  enquiries — whether  it  means 
*' the  cloven   tongues  like  as  of  fire;"  (for  though  Mr.  S.  pe- 
remptorily rejects  this  conclusion,  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely ;) 
or  martyrdom,  (which  Origen  was  wont  to  speak  of  under  the 
name  of  Baptism   by  fire.     See  Bingham,  1,432.)  it  is  cer- 
tainly of  little  moment  for  us  to  determine,  or  the  means  of  de- 
termination would  have  been  more  easy.    But  it  is  really  a  pity, 
while  these  men  were  new  furbishing  this  old  objection,  and 
probably  at  the  very  time  that  they  w  ere  in  earnest  search  of  ser- 
viceable authorities,  that  they  did  not  happen  to  light  upon,  or 
that  they  were  pleased  to  overlook,  the  remarkable  passage  of 
Hooker,  which  they  will  find  in  our  last  Number,  p.  123,  and  to 
which  we  again  entreat,  with  little  hope  of  advantage  we  con- 
fess, their  most  serious  attention.     Hooker  is  an  invaluable  and 
inimitable  author,  when  the  party  even  by  a  little  artifice  can 
quote  him  to  their  purpose ;  but  he  is  no  better  than  Dr.  Water- 
land  and  Dr.  Mant,  when,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  his  sound 
flense  and  stubborn  reasoning  are  found  to  be  altogether  unser- 
riceable. 

We  will  not  presume  to  question  the  sincerity  of  ISIessrs. 
S.  B.  and   Co.   but  we  may  be  permitted  calmly  to  combat 
their  opinions,   and    seriously   to    lament    the    nature  and  the 
consequences  of  their  zeal.     Tiieir  zeal,  for  what  they  call  spi- 
ritual regeneraiiou,  seems  to  surround  them  with  a  mist  so  im- 
pervious, that  they  cannot  perceive,  what  is  so  obvious  to  all 
who  are  beyond   their  circle,  that  they  are  really  labouring  to 
undermine  the  most  sacred  institutions  of  the  Gospel,  institutions 
essentially   necessary   not   only  to   preserve   the  form,   but   to 
secure  the  substance.     Mr.  Simeon  declares,  in  terms  which 
might  be  very  tolerable  in  the  mouth  of  a  Sociman  or  a  Deist, 
bu"  which,  to  say  the  least,  are  very  unbecoming,  if  not  scan- 
dalous, in  the  mouth  of  a  .Minister  of  the  Church  of  England, 
that   regeneration   cannot    be    the   same   with    baptism,    since 
"  baptism  is  an  outward  work  of  man  upon  the  body,  regenera- 
tion is  an  inward  work  of  God  upon  the  soul,"     Skeleton  Ser- 
mons, vol.  i.   p.  36y.     This  :3  sufficiently  bold  ;  but  so  far  it  is 
fair  and  honest ;  lor  it  is  the  necessary  result  and  the  legiti;nate 
consequence  of  the  principles  of  those  men  who  distinguish  re- 
generation from    baptism.     If  the  consequence  weie  also  just 
and  true,  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  adding  to  it,  that  bap- 
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turn  ought  in  no  wise  to  be  retained  in  the  Church;  for  a  cere- 
mony more  useless,  more  insignificant,  and  we  will  add,  more 
absurd  and  even  blasphemous  than  baptism  would  then  be,  we 
think  cannot  be  imagined. 

The  fatal  enor  into  which  these  men  have  fallen,  (for  it  is  an 
error  which  y.ould  not  have  been  tolerated  in  the  belter  days  of 
the  Qiurch,)  is  founded,  we  are  convinced,  in  philosophy  and 
vain  deceit.     Not  that  we  consider  Mr.  Simeon,  or  Mr.  Scott, 
or  Mr.  Biddulph,  or  any  of  those  whom  they  lead  or  follow,  as 
profound  philosophers ;  but  we  certainly  consider  them  as  with- 
held from  perceiving  the  truth,  by  false  reasoning  and  carnal 
devices.     IVay   more,  however  harsh   it   may   appear,  we  are 
seriously  convinced  that  the  principle,  upon  which  they  argue, 
carried  to  its  legitimate  length,  will  land  them  in  absolute  in- 
fidelity.    These  are  very  grave  remarks,  and  we  do  not  hazard 
them  rashly.     The  Gospel  is  a  spiritual  institution,  and  its  ob- 
ject is  in  the  highest  degree  moral  and  pure  and  holy.     The 
Idessed  Redeemer,  knowing  perfectly  what  is  in  man,  adapted 
the  heavenly  system  to  the  constitution  of  his  creatures.     Man 
without  redemption  is  nothing.     But  even  redemption,  though 
it  is  an  unmerited  gratuity,  implies  means  by  w  hich  its  imme- 
diate consequences  may  be  applied  and  its  ultimate  blessings 
secured. 

The  Redeemer  established  the  new  covenant  with  the  sa- 
crifice  of  himself,  and  instructed  his  followers  in   the  meang . 
by   which   the   influence   of   the  Holy   Spirit  which    he    thus 
purchased  should  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  our  necessities  and 
to  the  ultimate  elevation  and  permanent  happiness  of  our  nature. 
As  the  ordinary  means  of  grace  and  the  necessary  seals  of  the 
new  covenant,  he  instituted  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  of 
the  Lord's  supper.     Regeneration,  the  remission  of  sin,  and  the 
promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,are  intimately,  we  will  even  add,  are 
essentially  connected  with  baptism  in   Scripture,  in  the  testi- 
BTiony,  writings,  and  practice,  of  the  ancient  Church,  and  in  the 
'    creeds,  articles,  homilies,  and  practice,  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.    Respecting  this  connection  there  would  probably  never 
have  been   any  dispute,  had  men  been  content  with  the  plain 
practical  principles  of  the  Gospel,  and  had  they  not  attempted 
to  be  wise   beyond  what  is  written.     Forsooth,  they   cannot 
ia\agine  how  grace  should  be  attached  to  an  outward  ordinance, 
to  an  outward  work  of  man,  observe,  upon  the  body.     Then 
they  are  further  persuaded  that  grace  must  be  conferred  before 
baptism,  even  when  it  is  rightly  received  ;  and  this  grace  can  be 
nothing  but  regeneration,  therefore,  in  effect,  regeneration   is 
independent  of  baptism.     We  have  to  add  enquiries  into  pre- 
destination, resembling  the  fatalism  of  Pagan  antiquity  on  the 
«tte  hand,  and  the  necessitarian  theory  of  modern  philosophy  on 
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the  other.  We  have  also  to  consider  the  important  fact,  tliat 
we  can  discover  no  difference  between  a  baptized  infant  and  one 
unbaptized  ;  and  that  a  Quaker  may  be  a  better  man  than  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England.  Then  we  must  submit  to 
be  alarmed  with  a  lamentable  cry  of  "  danger  to  the  souls  of 
men;"  see  Biddulph,  p.  118. — to  be  frightened  with  a  fancied 
resemblance  to  Popery,  with  a  revival  of  the  opus  operalum, 
and  even  with  the  accusation  of  Antinomianism.  Ibid.  p.  I2(i. 
Scott,  ch.  V.  also  ch.  xii.  and  note,  p.  225.  All  this  is  indeed 
very  serious  and  very  alarming,  if  it  were  not,  at  the  same  time, 
very  silly  and  very  irrelevant.  The  Deist  tells  us,  You  pretend 
to  prove  the  truth  of  Christianity  by  an  appeal  to  prophecy  and 
miracles.  I  do  not  see  the  force  of  the  argument  from  pro- 
phecy. I  do  not  understand  the  particulars.  The  aj>pIication 
is  not  only  doubtful,  but  it' is  various  ;  nor  do  I  think  it  worth 
my  while  to  estimate  the  sum  :  if  there  is  much  virtue  in  it,  it 
is  made  up  of  varying  details,  the  sum  can  neither  be  accurate 
nor  important.  1  reject  miracles  as  an  idle  pretence,  an  odious 
imposition.  1  never  saw  a  miracle.  You  never  saw  a  miracle. 
The  laws  of  nature  are  uniform.  Experience  is  against  mi- 
racles, therefore  no  testimony  can  prove  them.  "  The  proba- 
bility of  the  continuance  of  the  laws  of  nature,  is  superior,  in 
our  estimation,  to  every  other  evidence,  and  to  that  of  historical 
facts  the  best  established."  Edin.  Rev.  JNo.  xlvi.  p.  327.  There- 
fore my  experience  being  opposite  to  your  history  and  convic- 
tions, 1  am  right  and  you  are  wrong.  We  think  we  have  madfr 
here  no  bad  defence  for  the  Deists,  with  the  aid  of  a  w  orthy 
Edinburgh  reviewer  of  that  triili/  candid  and  enlightened 
school.  They  probably  will  not  thank  us  for  our  aid,  for  being 
already  determined,  they  do  not  require  it.  It  is  of  some  value, 
however,  and  may  still  be  useful,  inasmuch  as  the  same  mode 
of  argument,  mutatis  mutandis,  is  adopted  by  the  party  who 
deny  the  connection  between  baptism  and  regeneration.  Expe* 
rience  especially  is  the  grand  criterion  of  judgment. 

"  But  now,  in  point  of  fact,  is  any  such  striking  difference  of 
character  to  be  generally  or  frequently  traced  between  our  chil- 
dren, who  are  baptized,  and  those  children  of  dissenters,  who 
grow  up  without  baptism  ?  Does  any  marked  distinction  betwten 
them  appear,  which  we  are  warranted  to  ascribe  to  the  enjoyment 
of  baptism  among  one  party,  or  the  want  of  it  in  the  other  ?  or  is  it 
consistent  with  the  avowed  principles  of  Scripture  to  believe,  that, 
among  a  number  of  persons,  some  '  are  children  of  wrath,'  and 
the  others  *  children  of  grace  and  heirs  of  eternal  happiness,' 
while  no  perceptible  difference  can  be  pointed  out  in  their  spirit 
and  character  ?  Is  this  agreeable  to  the  maxim,  '  In  Christ  Jesas 
seither  circumcisioa  availeth  any  thing,  nor  uncircuracision,  but  a 
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new  creature,'  but  'faith  which  worketh  by  love?'  Is  this  exhi- 
biting God  as  '  no  respecter  of  persons  ?'  or  rather  is  not  thia 
falling  precisely  into  the  errors  which  proved  fatal  to  the  Jews  ?" — 
Scott,  p.  224'. 

We  trust  our  statement  will  be  found  to  be  correct,  and 
that  it  is  evident  that  the  experience  of  Mr.  S.  (applied 
in  the  same  rambling  and  irregular  manner  as  the  expe- 
rience of  Deists  is  applied  in  reference  to  the  evidence  of 
miracles)  is  deemed  sufficient  to  prove  that  there  is  no  such  con- 
nection between  baptism  and  regeneration,  as  the  Scriptures  in- 
dicate and  the  Church  asserts.  Had  the  principles  which  we 
maintain  any  tendency  to  promote  antinomiamsm,  or  to  tix  the 
confidence  of  our  converts  iu  the  mere  opere  operato,  an  accusa- 
tion which  we  shall  do  more  than  deny  by  and  bye — still  might 
we  justly  exhibit  this  rash  use  of  experience  as  altogether  inap- 
plicable and  delusive,  and  nothing  were  more  easy  than  to  shew 
that,  as  it  has  been  applied  to  spiritual  influence,  it  has  led  not 
accidentally  but  of  necessity  to  the  grossest  errors  in  principle, 
and  to  the  grossest  immoralities  in  practice.  In  a  note  on  the 
passage  which  we  have  quoted,  Mr.  S.  asserts,  that  Dr.  Mant's 

*'  Doctrine  respecting  one  Sacrament,  a  good  deal  resembles  that 
of  the  Papists,  respecting  the  other,  or  indeed  respecting  both.— 
First,  as  transubstantiation  requires  us  to  believe  contrary  to  the 
evidence  of  our  senses,  so  this  doctrine,  concerning  the  great  and 
wonderful  changes  produced  in  the  very  nature  of  those  who  ara 
baptized,  requires  us  to  believe  contrary  to  experience :  and  in  both 
cases,  the  demand  seems  to  be  made  upon  us,  equally  without  au« 
thority  of  Scripture.'' 

It  does  indeed  strike  us  with  no  common  astonishment,  that 
Mr.  S.  does  not  perceive  the  immeasurable  distance  between  the 
two  things  which  he  so  confidently  compares.  The  semes  in  the 
ordinary  circumstances  of  perfect  sanity  cannot  possibly  deceive 
us.  Their  report  is  true  as  the  voice  of  God  ;  for  the  arrange- 
ment by  which  they  convey  to  us  the  know  ledge  of  external  ob- 
jects is  his  work.  (See  an  admirable,  and,  we  presume,  a  newr 
argument  against  transubstantiation  in  the  article  Supper  of  the 
Lord,  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  third  edition,  written,  we 
believe,  by  Bishop  Gleig.)  It  betrays  an  almost  incredible  con- 
fusion of  thought,  to  compare  and  consider  as  equivalent,  the 
senses  reporting  on  two  pieces  of  bread  or  other  matter;  and  the 
experience  of  Mr.  Scott  operating  on,  or  examining  two  young  per- 
sons, the  one  baptized  and  the  other  not ;  or  any  number  of  per- 
sons of  any  age,  and  presuming  to  determine  from  his  observa 
tion  which  he  calls  experience,  the  spiritual  influence  to  whicli 
they  have  been  or  are  subject. 

If  the  baptized  youth;  or  other  person  has  been  neglected  in 
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his  Christian  education,  or,  through  the  force  of  temptation  and 
of  the  seductions  that  are  in  the  world,  has  fallen  away  from  his 
Christian  duty,  his  baptism,  while  he  continues  in  that  state,  is  of 
little  value  to  him.  It  increases  his  guilt  and  his  danger.  But 
it  is  taking  the  subject  matter  in  dispute  for  granted,  to  say  that 
this  person  was  never  regenerated.  It  is,  if  possible,  still  more 
rash,  and  it  is  infinitely  more  unjust,  on  such  a  comparison  as  we 
Can  possibly  make  of  two  persons  of  regular  lives,  the  one  bap- 
tized and  the  other  not ;  to  venture  to  determine  from  our  pre- 
tended experience  how  far  either  or  both  may  or  may  not  be  sub- 
ject to  spiritual  influence.  The  Gospel  is  at  once  plain  and 
practical.  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved. — 
Faith  and  baptism  infer  of  necessary  obligation  purity  of  heart, 
and  propriety  of  conduct.  It  is  better  to  teach  this  simple 
lesson,  than  to  dote  about  questions,  and  strifes  of  words, 
whereof  cometh  envy,  strife,  railings,  evil  surmisings,  perverse 
disputings,  8cc.  1  Tim.  vi.  4.  5.  Let  us  instruct  the  baptized  to 
add  to  their  faith,  virtue,  &c. :  He  that  believeth  not,  and  whom, 
therefore,  in  the  nutura'  course  of  things,  we  cannot  expect  to  be 
baptized,  shall  be  damned  ; — let  us  warn  him  of  his  dan^^er ;  in- 
struct him,  if  we  have  opportunity,  in  his  duty,  and  bring  him,  if 
we  can  to  faith,  and  to  baptism.  In  this  way  we  have  a  rational 
and  a  Christian  ground  of  procedure ;  and  in  the  humble  exer- 
cise of  our  duly,  have  every  reason  to  expect  the  aid  and  the 
"blessing  of  Heaven  ;  but  the  presumptuous  questions  and  endless 
distinctions  respecting  spiritual  and  baptismal  regeneration  and 
experience  are  in  effect  nothing  better  than  mere  fables  minister- 
ing questions,  rather  than  godly  edifynig.  How  often  do  they 
operate  on  heated  imaginations,  producing  a  mere  form  of  godli- 
ness ;  aye,  truly,  (by  their  own  acknowledgement  we  have  the 
frequent  proof)  a  mere  form  of  vain  w'ords  and  groundless  ima- 
ginations ?  How  often  do  such  presumptuous  men  creep  into 
houses,  and  under  the  false  form  of  mere  verbal  holiness,  lead  cap- 
tive silly  women,  laden  with  sin^,  led  away  with  divers  lusts,  ever 
learning,  and  ne\'er  able  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  ? 
1  Tim.  iii.  .),  6,  7. 

After  the  passage  respecting  the  semes  and  experience^ 
Mr.  Scott  adds  a  dash  of  very  unbecoming  odium  on  the 
priestly  presumption  of  his  opponents,  which  is  falsely  ap- 
plied, and  has,  really,  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  at  issue; 
and  he  finishes  his  note  with  the  sneering  regret  "  that  the  prac- 
tice once  prevalent,  has  not  been  retained,  of  defemng  baptism 
till  the  very  article  of  death;  that  the  receiver  of  such  inestima- 
ble btnetits  may  not  be  allowed  the  opi)ortumty  of  forfeiting 
them  again."  We  know  no  language  sulficiently  strong  to  re- 
prove these  unworthy,  these  scandalous  arts  of  controversy.   The 
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best  reproof,  perhaps,  is  that  his  opponents  have  never  ^iven  the 
slightest  ground  tor  his  caUunnious  insinuations,  nor  any  occasioa 
whatever  to  his  odious  sneers. 

"  Those  who  in  the  primitive  Church  put  off  their  baptism  till  the 
time  of  their  death,  knew  that  baptism  was  a  profession  of  holiness^ 
and  an  undertaking  to  keep  the  faith,  and  live  according  to  the 
commandments  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  as  soon  as  ever  they  were 
baptized,  that  is,  as  soon  as  ever  they  had  made  profession  to  be 
Christ's  disciples,  they  were  bound  to  keep  all  the  laws  of  Christ : 
and  therefore  that  they  deferred  their  baptism,  was  so  egregious  a 
prevarication  of  their  duty,  that  as  in  all  reason  it  might  ruin  their 
hopes,  so  it  proclaimed  their  folly  to  all  the  world.  For  as  soon  as 
ever  they  were  convinced  in  their  understanding,  they  were  obliged 
in  their  consciences.  And  although  baptism  does  publish  the  pro- 
fession, and  is  like  the  forms  and  solemnities  of  law;  yet  a  man  i$ 
bound  to  live  the  life  of  a  Christian,  as  soon  as  ever  he  believes  the 
doctrine  and  commandments  of  Christianity;  for  indeed  he  is 
obliged,  as  soon  as  he  can  use  reason,  or  hear  reason.'*  Jer.  Tay- 
lor's Ductor  Dubitantium,  book  2,  chap.  3,  rule  xvi. 

How  diiferent  is  the  language  of  this  venerable  Bishop, 
when  contemplating  and  confuting  ihe  very  error  with  which 
Mr.  S.  falsely  reproaches  his  brethren,  from  the  petulant  flip- 
pancy of  the  modern  ministers  of  spnitual  religion. 

We  have  not  yet  heard  the  worst : 

"  To  extinguish  all  true  and  Spiritual  religion  among  us  ;  to  re- 
duce Christianity  to  a  system  of  external  distinctions;  and  to  sub- 
stitute for  its  humble,  holy,  vital  spirit,  that  compound  of  self- 
righteous  pride  and  antinomian  licentiousness,  which  characterised 
the  Jewish  Church,  in  its  last  and  worst  days ;  is  to  my  apprehen- 
sion, the  direct  tendency  of  such  doctrines  as  we  are  contemplating." 
Scott,  p.  226. 

This  humble,  holy,  and  vital  spirited  man  proceeds  to  address 
those  members  of  our  Estabiislnnent,  whom  he  thus  outrageously 
insults;  and  to  exhibit  to  their  view  the  Jewi'^h  Church  in  the 
period  of  her  approaching  and  well-merited  dissolution,  as,  '' a 
beacon  to  m  (to  them  he  doubtless  means)  to  warn  ?«  (them) 
against  the  fatal  tendency"  of  a  false  confidence,  like  that  wliich 
those  doctrines  tend  to  generate  in  us  {them),  with  a  long  lirade  to 
the  same  effect.  We  should  have  much  more  respect  than  we 
liave  foi  men  and  ministers  of  a  vital  spirit,  did  we  remark  more 
frequently  in  their  character,  conduct  and  writings,  that  cha- 
rity which  thinketh  no  evil,  and  some  portion  of  tliat  meekness 
and  modesty  which  are  meant  to  distinguish  the  children  of  God. 
Mr.  Biddulph  runs  much  the  same  course,  not  quite  so  riotously, 
■wilh  his  coadjutor  j  and  he  too  remarks  with  singular  modesty, 
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-~^'^  Tlie  great  day  which  is  approaching,  will  sliow  who 
are  the  true  and  best  members  of  the  orthodox  apostolic 
Church  ,of  England."  P.  137-  The  attack  of  Mr.  Scott  is 
rude,  unchristian,  cahimnious  to  the  most  extravagant  degree, 
and  altogether  without  ground  or  provocation.  I'he  challenge 
of  Mr.  Biddulph  is  in  the  highest  degree  awful.  We  fear,  and 
we  deeply  regret  that  it  is  not  made  in  a  Christian  spirit. 

It  is  indeed  scarcely  possible  to  consider  it  in  any  light,  with- 
out feeling  that  the  mind  which  conceived  and  uttered  such  an 
appeal  in  such  circumstances  was  under  the  temporary  dominion 
at  least  of  very  gross  and  carnal  presumption.  Serious  convic- 
tion there  should  be ;  we  respect  it  in  all  men,  however  much 
they  may  differ  from  ourselves.  We  are  persuaded,  however, 
that  we  see  here  combined  with  it  a  spirit  of  reproach,  and  some- 
thing like  the  triumph  of  certain  superiority;  never  unquestion- 
ably more  miserably  misplaced  than  at  the  period  of  issuhig  u 
challenge  so  solemn,  which  will  be  so  certainly  fuUiiled,  and  so 
unalterably  decisive.  Willi  sentiments  of  the  most  solemn  awe, 
with  all  the  seriousness  and  sincerity  of  which  we  are  capable, 
but  not  without  fear  and  trembling ;  we  accept  his  challenge, 
lirst  for  ourselves,  unworthy  as  we  feel  ourselves  to  be,  secondly 
for  our  calumniated  brethren,  for  whom  we  feel  the  full  glow  of 
that  Christian  confidence  which  we  dare  not  extend  to  ourselves, 
and  lastly,  for  our  principles,  of  the  moral  rectitude  and  Christian 
spirit  of  which  we  are  certain.  The  meeting  is  indeed  inevi- 
table, even  though  Mr.  B.  had  not  entered  his  awful  appeal. — 
We  shall  all  meet  together  on  the  appointed  day.  Let  us  noS 
in  the  mean  time  clierish  an  uncharitable  spirit.  Let  us  not 
enjoy,  even  in  the  most  silent  anticipation,  the  sentiments  of  a 
carnal  triumph  ;  the  poor  and  paltry  triumphs  of  party  will  have  no 
place  there.  Such  feelhigs  we  cannot  carry  with  us  iuto  the  awful 
presence  to  which  Mr.  B.  has  ventured  to  cite  us,  or  we  ca;r? 
them  tliither  to  our  eternal  loss.  It  is  right  that  we  be  cont^- 
dent  in  our  principles.  Let  it  be  our  constant  care  to  repos^ 
our  confidence  rightly.  However  great  it  may  be,  and  however 
securely  fixed,  it  ought  also  to  be  humble  and  meek ;  and  hu- 
mility and  meekness  instead  of  leading  us  to  anticipate  a  carnal 
triumph  (of  no  value  in  time,  impr)ssible  in  eternity)  in  the  day 
of  final  retribution  over  those  wilh  whom  we  have  contended  in 
this  our  day  of  trial,  will  lead  us  to  adopt,  as  our  own,  with  all 
the  energy  of  Christian  feeling,  and  with  all  the  glow  of  Christian 
charity,  the  admirable  prayer  of  the  greatest  Prelate  and  Divine 
of  our  day  on  a  similar  occasion,  and  with  a  similar  reference  to 
the  awful  period,  when 

*'  The  last  trumpet  shall  sunrnjon  us  to  stand  before  our  God 
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and  King.  That  whatever  of  intemperate  wrath,  and  carnal  anger^ 
hath  mixed  itself,  on  either  side,  with  the  zeal  with  v/hich  we  have 
pursued  our  fierce  contention,  may  then  be  forgiven  to  us  both,  is 
a  prayer  which  I  breathe  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul,  and  to  which 
my  antagonist,  if  he  hath  any  part  in  the  spirit  of  a  Christian,  upon 
his  bended  knees,  will  say, "Amen.  Horsley's  Tracts  in  Controvtrsy 
mth  Priestley. 

That  the  venerable  men,  high  churchmen  we  believe  they  are 
pick-named,  whom  we  have  reverenced  with  filial  duty  from  our 
boyish  days ;  from  whose  pious  care  we  have  derived  the  little 
knowledge  which  we  possess  ;  and  from  whose  example  we  re- 
ceived a  better  lesson  than  we  have  been  able  to  tollow,  should 
te  thus  insulted  and  accused  of  mere  formality  ;  that  their  prin- 
ciples should  be  exhibited,  as  substituting  for  the  holy,  humble, 
vital  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  "  that  compound  of  self-righteous 
pride  and  antinomian  licentiousness,  which  characterised  the 
Jewish  Church  in  its  last  and  worst  days  ;" — would  indeed  as- 
tonish us,  could  any  thing  do  so  in  this  degenerate  age.  For 
ourselves  we  say  nothing,  and  care  not  in  this  matter  much. — ■ 
We  will  take  the  worst  these  men  can  say  or  insinuate,  in  good 
part,  at  least  m  ith  indifference,  perhaps  with  pity.  But  for  our 
venerable  fathers,  for  our  learned  instructors  and  pious  friends, 
•who  would  have  adorned  the  Church  in  the  purest  times,  we 
i\'i!I  raise  the  voice  of  expostulation,  and  enter  the  protest  of  sin- 
cerity and  truth.  Bold  man,  thou  knowest  not  the  spirit  thou 
art  of:  thou  callest  fire  from  heaven  ;  more  happy  for  thee  than 
for  them,  that  it  does  not  obey  thy  call,  for  it  is  a  weapon  which 
thou  canst  not  wield  :  thou  hast  yet  to  learn  the  first  principle! 
of  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  There  can  be  no  better  proof  of  the 
ignorance  here  presumed,  than  the  wild  and  wanton  calumnies 
which  thou  hast  vent  urp  to  utter  against  men,  whom  it  is  thy 
best  apology  tliat  thou  hast  never  known.  Didst  thou  know 
them  as  we  who  trace  these  lines  know  them — couldst  thou 
trace  their  principles  in  their  conduct,  and  verify  their  conduct 
by  their  principles  ;  if  thou  hast  the  feelings  of  a  man,  not  to  say 
the  spirit  of  a  Christian ;  thy  pangs  of  remorse  would  indeed  be 
poignant,  when  thou  reflectest  that  thou  hast  accused  such  men 
and  such  principles,  in  the  terms  which  ue  have  quoted  ;  that 
thou  hast  ventured  to  compare  them  even  with  the  murderers  of 
the  Lord  of  Glory.  Were  it  thy  good  fortune  to  meet  with 
•  some  such  men  as  we  have  known  ;  some  of  them  gone  to  rest 
from  their  labours  ;  some  still  in  the  course  of  their  earthly 
pilgrimage,  whose  images  now  fill  our  mind's  eye  in  vivid  colours 
of  Christian  sanctity,  and  with  emotions  which  langua«ie  cannot 
describe — Nay,  start  not  back  in  terror,  sir — thou  hast  been 
deceived,  and  thev  know  it  j  thou  hast  been  unjust  and  calumnious. 
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They  pardon  thee.  Be  not  alarmed.  Thou  hast  framed  a 
frightful  picture  of  pious  and  holy  men ;  but  it  has  no  re- 
semblance. It  is  utterly  false  ;  but  they  bear  thee  no  nia* 
lice.  They  pity  thy  rash  and  ignorant  delusion.  Thou  art 
in  no  danger,  even  in  their  presence,  for  they  never  rendef 
evil  for  evil,  nor  railing  for  railing,  but  contrariwise  bles- 
sing ;  and  happy  will  they  be  (for  charity  is  the  distinguishing 
attribute  of  their  heavenly  character),  if  thou,  too,  shalt  in  mercy 
inherit  that  blessing,  the  divine  Author  of  which  has  been  the 
constant  guide  of  their  principles^  and  the  hope  of  which  has 
been  at  once  the  motive  and  the  reward  of  their  conduct.  O  ! 
unhappy,  unworthy,  and  unchristian  spirit  of  controversy,  that 
thus  deludest  the  minds  of  men,  who  profess  and  call  themselves 
Christians,  and  who  while  they  thus  outrage  men,  of  whom 
the  world  is  not  worthy,  pretend  to  no  common  gifts  of  that 
spirit,  which  was  certainly  intended  to  combat  and  to  calm  the 
angry  passions  of  our  carnal  nature  !  The  statement  of  prin- 
ciple in  Messrs.  S.  and  B.  is  altogether  partial  and  erroneous ; 
but  being  sincere  it  is  not  immoral.  The  passages  which  have 
occasioned  this  long  digression,  are  altogether  personal,  though 
individuals  are  not  indicated,  and  therefore  infer  in  the  writer 
not  only  great  rashness,  but  great  guilt. 

There  is  not  the  shadow  of  ground  for  considering  Dr. 
Mant's  doctrine  as  a  revival  of  the  opus  operatuni,  and  a^  tend- 
ing to  self-righteous  pride,  and  antinomian  licentiousness.  The 
accusation  is  rash  and  unwarrantable,  indicating  not  the  coolness 
and  confidence  of  Christian  controversy,  but  the  passion  of  a 
partizan  eager  to  retort,  and  not  unwilling  to  revenge.  It  is 
true  that  the  principles  which  Mr.  S.  defends,  carried  to  ex- 
travagance, have  been  accused,  and  with  unquestionable  justice, 
of  leading  to  delusion  and  enthusiasm  in  sr)me  instances,  and  to 
licentiousness  in  others.  Dr.  Mant,  in  his  Tract  on  Conversion, 
fairly  proves  the  truth  of  his  accusations,  by  direct  reference  to 
the  works  of  the  founders  of  methodism.  The  proof  is,  in- 
deed, superabundant,  and  may  be  increased  to  any  extent,  bj 
detailed  references  to  their  numerous  writings,  and  by  various 
authentic  facts,  of  more  recent  date.  Mr.  S.  in  his  last  chapter, 
gives  a  very  cursory  consideration  to  this  subject,  and  he  quotes, 
with  high  approbation,  the  defence  which  the  Christian  Ob- 
server has  thought  proper  to  set  up  for  Messrs.  Wesley  and 
Whitfield.  Their  faults  and  errors  are  slightly  lamented.  It 
is,  indeed,  casually  conceded,  that  they  may  have  produced  much 
evil,  but  the  account  is  at  once  balanced  by  the  assertion,  that 
they  certamly  have  effected  much  good  ;  and  the  evil  is,  it  seems^ 
much  more  than  balanced  by  their  pubHc  acknov\ledgement  of 
their  errors  and  faidts.     Now,  with  the  most  perfect  sincerity, 
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and  with  every  possible  disposition  to  candid  and  Chrl&tiafi 
judgement,  we  must  say,  that  we  estimate  these  acknowledge- 
ments very  differently  from  the  Christian  Observer  and  Mr.  S. 
They  are  of  great  value  in  two  respects.  First,  they  so  far  mark 
the  candour  and  sincerity  (or  some  portion  of  these  virtues)  of 
the  parties  at  the  time,  and  we  are  willing  that  their  character 
derive  all  the  benefit  in  its  utmost  extent.  But,  we  maintain, 
secondly,  that  men,  who  were  by  their  own  serious  acknowledge- 
ments, liable  to  such  delusions,  to  such  faults,  errors,  and  ex- 
travagances, "  mistaking  nature  for  grace,  imagination  for  reve- 
lation, and  the  fire  of  peculiar  temper,  for  the  pure  and  sacred 
flame  of  holy  zeal,  which  cometh  from  God's  altar,"  are  not 
certainly  to  be  trusted,  merely  because  of  such  acknowledge- 
ment, unless  a  greater  change  than  they  ever  testified  had  been 
operated  in  every  part  of  their  conduct.  They  continued  their 
schism,  and  their  enthusiastic  influence,  each,  till  the  day  of  his 
death.  They  had  numerous  followers,  and  made  much  noise  ; 
but  the  breach  which  they  both  made  in  the  Church  was  no 
good  work,  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  into  what  palpable  par- 
ticulars the  great  good  which  they  effected  is  to  be  resolved. 
They  had  immense  power,  and  wielded  it  to  the  last,  with  a  very 
worldly  energy.  Their  schisms,  many  of  their  delusions,  nmch 
of  their  enthusiasm,  and  all  the  bitter  animosities  and  contro- 
versies, which  they  commenced  and  occasioned,  still  continue. 
These  are  serious  evils.  The  good,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge 
and  belief,  if  we  may  trust  an  experience  of  some  extent,  is  uulJ, 
at  least  it  is  problematical ;  certainly,  it  is  not  competent  to 
balance  the  evils  which  are  real  and  palpable. 

We  lament  that  our  brethren  in  the  Church,  who  support  some- 
what similar  views,  as  they  say,  in  a  restricted  sense,  are  so  much 
more  disposed  to  extend  their  charity  and  their  candour,  and  to 
give  tlie  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  those  schismatics,  and  their 
follow  ers  and  abettors,  than  to  their  brethren  of  the  same  house- 
hold, many  of  whom  (aye,  the  great  mass  of  them)  are  exceeded 
in  zeal  and  sincerity  for  true  aud  undefiled  religion  by  no  class 
of  men  in  the  Church,  or  in  the  nation.  We  lament  this  espe- 
cially, because  we  are  confident  that  it  has  a  tendency,  and  cer- 
tain that  it  has  the  effect,  to  increase  dissent  from  our  Church. 
We  lament  this  effect,  because  we  are  convinced  that  dissent 
from  a  Church  so  admirably  constituted,  and  on  the  whole  so 
well  administered  as  our's,  is  not  only  hurtful  to  the  State,  but 
ruinous  to  individuals.  We  lam.ent  it,  finally,  in  that  history 
proves  to  us,  that  essential  errors  of  doctrine,  through  various 
and  quick  gradations,  down  to  the  cold  and  comfortless  specula- 
tions of  Socinus,  follow,  in  short  succession,  the  full  and  final 
separation  from  the  Church.    Take  notice,  at  the  same  time, 
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vhile  we  lament  these  divisions,  and  reverence  the  Chnrch, 
which  they  affect  and  afflict — reverence  her  with  more  than  filial 
piety  ;  that  we  are  actuated  by  no  angry  passions,  and  feel  nc> 
selfish  views.  Schism  is  a  work  of  the  flesh,  aiul  can  never  lead 
<o  good — as  such  only  we  deplore  it.  -The  Church  establish- 
ment has  nothing  which  we  claim,  or  covet,  6v  expect  Our 
respect  is  due,  and  our  reverence  is  paid,  to  the  instiliition  of 
God,  not  to  the  patronage  and  arrangements  of  hian. 

The  Church  of  the  living  God  built  upon  the  fourtdation  of 
the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  .Jesus  Christ  himself  beihg  the  chief 
c6raer-stone,  Eph.  ii.  20. — the  Church  thus  built  and  thus  main- 
tained is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,  1  Tim.  iii.  15.  The 
judgement  of  the  Church,  which  is  made  up  of  fallible  men,  is 
not  infaUible,  taken  either  partially  or  collectively.  But  there  '\s 
something  in  the  Divine  foundation,  in  the  original  constitution, 
and  above  all  in  the  sacred  ordinances  of  the  Church,  which 
tends  essentially  by  the  Divine  blessing  to  preserve  the  ground, 
to  mark  the  evidence,  and  to  support  the  efficacy  of  the  truth. 
The  Church  of  Rome  has  grossly  erred — but  we  must  perceive 
at  once,  with  wonder  and  with  gratitude,  not  to  man,  but  to  God, 
that  even  the  Church  of  Rome,  by  the  silent  influence  of  her 
original  constitution,  has  preserved  the  ground  of  the  truth, 
chiefly  by  maintaining  the  ordinances,  which  in  their  uninterrupted 
course  and  constant  succession  are  standing  and  palpable  proofs  of 
the  fundamental  facts  of  the  original  history.  She  has  preserved  to 
us  the  Scriptures,  and  she  supplies  to  us  in  regular  and  uninterrupted 
succession,  (to  the  force  of  which  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
essentially  contributes)  the  historical  evidence  by  which  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  Scriptures  is  verified.  She  has  thus  happily 
furnished  us  with  the  very  means  by  which  her  own  errors  are 
detected,  and  with  the  very  weapons  by  which  her  gross  per- 
versions and  superstitious  absurdities  are  overthrown. 

It  were  easy  to  shew,  were  it  necessary  to  enter  into  such  a  de- 
tail, how  vast  an  influence  the  original  constitution,  and  the  exter- 
nal ordinances  of  the  Church  have  thus  had  in  preserving  evidence, 
and  ultimately  in  elucidating  and  supporting  the  truth.  It  were 
easy  to  increase  the  force  of  our  conclu!?ions,  by  contrasting  it 
with  the  endless  heresies  which  have  resulted  from  the  rejection 
of  Church  order,  and  from  the  neglect  or  contempt  of  Church 
ordinances.  We  sliould  have  more  than  sufficient  to  ser\e  our 
purpose,  by  restricting  ourselves  to  the  melancholy  peri  )d  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion,  and  by  referring  to  the  unquestionable  evidence 
of  a  man  who  was  himself  no  Churchman.  See  Eduards's 
Gangrana.  The  original  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  the 
external  ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  of  which  the  clergy  are  the 
regulated  ministers,  under  a  very  awful  responsibility,  not  the 
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absolote  and  still  less  the  arbitrary  masters,  have  been  rashiy 
de<^tned,  even  by  some  good  and  zealous  men,  of  comparatively 
little  moment.     The  importance  of  the  present  controversy  coo- 
fists  entirely  in  the  tendency  which  the  principles  and  ihe  efforts 
of  our  opponents  have  to  render  the  constitution  and  the  autho- 
rity of  liie  Church   of  no  importance,  and  the  ordinances,  of 
which  she  is  the  regulated  guardian,  trifling  or  nugatory.     The 
experience,  the  impulses,  the  emotions,  which  form  the  pro* 
posed  substitute,  may  be  all  very  fiae,  and  singularly  gratifying 
to  many  minds.     But  in  the  best  circumstances  which  we  can 
imagine,  we  maintain  that  they  are  not  sufficient.     In  the  best 
circumstances  which  we  can  imagine,  they  are  peculiarly  calcu- 
lated to  mislead  ;  and  they  are  never  in   any  circumstances  of 
themselves  sufficient  to  furnish   the  necessary  evidence  of  our    I 
Christian  condition.     We  are  all  agreed  that  vy»  require  Divine 
aid  in  the  beginning,  in  the  progress,  and  in  the  close  of  the 
Christian  life ;  and  it  is  indispensable  that  we  possess  some  pal- 
pable evidence  of  the  communication  on  which  we  may  proceed 
with  modest  assurance,  and  rely  with  Christian  co»iidence. 

This  evidence,  by  the  ordinance  of  CJ od,  in  his  infinite  mercy 
and  condescension,  is  attached  to  the  pious  use,  wi\A  to  regular 
participation  of  the  Christian  sacraments.     N.  B.  With  extra- 
Ordinary  casts  we  have  no  concern  ;  we  enjoy  no  means   of 
enquiry  ;  we  possess  no  certain  criterion,  and  have  in  fact  no 
right  of  judgment.    Dr.  Mant  maintains  that  we  are  regenerated 
by  baptism  "  rightly  administered."     Mr.  Scott  retorts  that  we 
cannot  assert  this,  even  with  respect  to  infants,  without  future 
experience  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  he  is  of  the  same  opinion  with  a 
worthy  Doctor,  who  once  told  us,  "  You  know  that  baptism 
is  and  can  he  of  no  use  to  the  child.     The  scene,  however,  /«o?/ 
have  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  parents  and  witnesses."  What, 
we  will  venture  to  ask,  was  the  intention  of  the  Church,  in  select- 
ing the  interesting  picture  recorded  in  the  Gospel,  which  stands 
in   the   office  for  Intant  baptism  ?     Shall  we  presume  to  say^ 
Ihat  that  was  a  vain  ceremony  ?    Shall  we  presume  to  infer,  that 
no  blessing  was  conveyed,  because  we  do  not  know  and  cannot 
trace  it  ?    Yet  we   can  contidently  conclude,  that  when  those 
infants  left  the  Redeemer's  arms,  no  human  eye  could  delect  any 
difference,  no  experience  could  mark  any  change,  between  them 
and  the  other  infants  of  Judea.     Is  there  notlung  true,  but  that 
which  we  know  as  objects  of  sense,  or  that  which  we  acquire  by 
a  pryii^g  and  partial  experience  ?     Is  np  influence  real  but  that 
which  we  feel,  and  of  which  consciousness  enables  ns  to  calcu- 
late the  commencement,    the   progress,  and  the  close  ?     Ca» 
those  men,  who  affect  to  be  such  perfect  judges  of  the  nature, 
origin,  and  progress  of  spiritual  influence — can  they  venture  ta» 
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assert,  that  they  know  the  essential  means  and  real  influence,  by 
which  even  our  natural  life  is  sustained  ?  We  kn'>w  that  we 
cannot  sustain  it  ourselves,  no,  not  even  for  a  moment.  We 
know  that  the  means  and  influence  are  divine,  and  that  ihey  are 
ever  essentially  present.  We  learn  the  fact  from  Scripture^  with 
the  additional  aid  of  our  own  reflection,  and  more  than  the 
general  faet  we  know  not — see  particularly  the  ISQth  Psaloi. 
The  Church  particularly  and  strikingly  applies  the  Gospel, 
which  she  has  selected,  in  the  brief  exhortation  which  follows  it; 
she  distinctly  applies  it  to  every  particular  case,  and  nothing  can 
be  more  absurd  in  so  precise  a  case,  than  the  introduction  of 
doting  questions  about  futurity.  The  Church  does  more  than 
this,  in  the  subsequent  address  to  the  sponsors.  She  distinctly 
indicates  the  blessings,  and  peremptorily  applie?  the  promises 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  made  over  to  us  in  his  Gospel — which 
promise,  she  positively  affirms,  that  he  for  his  "  part  will  most 
surely  keep  and  perform."  Is  all  this  no  more  than  mere  words  I 
and  must  we  coiisult  a  vain  philosophy,  and  enter  into  a  various 
and  vain  strife  of  words,  excited  by  science  falsely  so  called, 
before  we  can  yield  our  assent  to  language  so  distinct  and  decided  ? 
Mr.  Scott  imagines  that  he  has  made  an  important  discovery, 
ch.  vi.  vii.  viii.  and  ix.  decisive  of  the  controversy.  He  itiain> 
tains  particularly,  and  at  length  in  ch.  viii.  that  what  h.e  calls  the 
hypothetical  principle  pervades  the  service  of  the  Church  ;  and 
in  ch.  ix.  that  the  same  principle  is  adopted  in  Scripture.  He 
is  much  delighted  with  his  discovery,  which  is  acutely  con- 
ceived and  ably  urged,  and  he  is  quite  confident  of  its  merits 
and  efficacy.  We  have  not  time,  and  will  not  attempt  to  follow 
him.  Perhaps  he  may  be  pleased  to  conclude  that  we  are  con- 
scious of  our  inability.  It  may  be  so.  We  make  him  a  present 
of  this  gratification  without  much  anxiety. 

If  he  means  by  his  hypothetical  principle,  that  the  ultimate  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  promises  of  the  Gospel  is  C(nditional,  and  depends 
on  the  future  conduct  of  those  to  whom  they  are  made,  we  per- 
fectly agree  with  him,  and  only  wonder  why  we  have  been  subject- 
ed to  all  this  waste  and  war  of  words,  since  Mr.S.  ought  to  know, 
that  this  is  a  first  and  fundamental  principle  of  the  men  with  whom 
he  is  pleased  to  contend.  But  we  suspect  (for  we  will  not  too 
minutely  enquire)  the  worthy  gentleman  of  some  latent  fallacy— 
and  that  our  agreement  is  only  apparent.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land maintains  the  doctrine  of  universal  redemption,  on  certain 
conditions,  which  she  believes  to  be  placed  within  the  reach  of 
all  her  members,  if  they  are  themselves  disposed  to  yield  to  the 
obligations,  under  which,  by  the  authority  of  God,  she  expressly 
lays  them.  She  has  no  latent  hypothesis,  no  secret  meanings, 
«o  abrogate  her  promises,  and  nullify  her  blessings.     Mr.  S's. 
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hypothesis  carries  us  silently  forward  to  tlie  inscrutable  decrees 
of  God.     He  is  not  satisfied  with  the  plain  and  practical  prin- 
ciple which  is  revealed,  and  which  being  revealed  belongs  unto 
us  and  to  our  childicn  for  ever,  that  we  may  do  all  the  words 
of  this  law;  but  he  is  \ti!!ing  to  doie  a  little  upon  those  secret 
things,  v.  hich  belong  only  unto  the   Lord  our  God.     If  the  in- 
fant or  adult,  who  receives  baptism,  is  now,   or  shall  Fiereaftcr 
become,  one  of  the  elect,  then,  and  in  that  case,  Mr.  S.  is  pleased 
to  allow  him  ;,11  the  positive  benefit  of  our  sacred  forms  ;  though 
the  business  being  done  before,  or  to  be  done  hereafter  altoge- 
ther independently,  that  benefit  w  ill  not  be  great.     But  if  he  is, 
or  shall  hereafter,  become  one  of  the  reprobate,  then,   and   in 
that  case,  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  S's.  hypothesis,  our  sacred  services 
afe  an  absolute  nullity.  They  do  nothing,  and  they  infer  nothing. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  deplored  that  such  enquiries  have  ever 
been  indulged,  aud  such  difficulties  ever  started.  The  simple 
doctrine,  and  the  easy  practice  (most  urgently  enforced  bv  every 
interestuig  obligation,  and  by  every  alarming  motive)  of  onr 
Church,  are  sufficient,  we  trust,  to  protect  us  against  this  moist 
dangerous  downfall.  In  every  baptized  infant  she  teaches,  and 
we  believe,  that  the  sacred  seed  is  ;>own.  They  are,  it  is  said, 
incapable  of  spiritual  influence. — We  have  uo  experience  that 
they  are  so  changed.  You  know  not  what  they  are  capable  of, 
and  the  very  nature  of  the  case  precludes  your  presumptuous 
enquiiies,  and  all  your  vain  e.%pericace.  We  sow  the  seeds  of 
plants,  and  frequently  they  remain  long  covered  jn  the  ground 
fro«i  all  human  view  and  investigation.  We  are  profoundly  igno- 
rant of  the  nature  and  of  the  variety  of  the  concealed  operations. 
Yet  do  \ve  certainly  know  that  they  are  important  and  esscntiaL 
Even  when  they  become  visible,  our  knowledge  is  very  scanty, 
and  altogether  practical;  and  many  are  the  conditions  which 
enter  into  the  case  between  the  seed  which  we  sow,  and  the 
fruit  which  we  reap.  See  St.  Mark  iv.  26 — 30.  The  seed 
may  be  destroyed  in  the  ground,  and  never  even  rise  above  it, 
but  still  in  this  case  at  least  it  will  not  be  denied  that  it  was 
originally  sown.  So  also  is  the  seed  sown  in  baptized  infauts, 
whatever  may  be  its  future  fate.  Motives,  at  once  more  inter- 
esting and  more  awful,  and  a  responsibility  more  tremendous, 
we  cannot  imagine,  than  those  which  attach  to  parents,  sponsors^ 
and  ministers,  to  do  then-  part  in  humble  co-operation  with  the 
Spirit  of  God,  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  the  ordinances 
of  the  Gospel,  to  bring  the  seed  thus  certainly  sown,  gradually, 
but  surely,  forward  to  muttuily.  It  is  obviously  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  S.  and  his  friends,  that  where  regeneration  once  is,  its  con- 
sequences will  be  infallible.  We  persist  in  rejecting  these  en- 
quirieti,  and  all  the  coivclusjous  to  which  they  lead.  They  are 
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useless  at  least,  and  carried  to  their  legitimate  length  they  are  ia« 
the  highest  degree  dangerous ;  they  arc  mere  subtilties  of  science. 
faUely  so  called;,   and  certainly  they  are  not  supported   by  the 
Church  of  England. 

Witsi«3  (Econoui})  of  the  Covenants,  bookiii.ch.  13.1.  xxvi) 
tells  us  that  it  is  certain  llint  David  icas  not  cut  off" from  C/irist, 
even  when  he  was  guilty  ofadulteri/  and  murder.  It  is  a  long* 
and  intricate  story,  to  be  sure,  with  the  learned  Dutchman's 
finalhf  and  totally,  and  "  the  spiritual  life  which  incessantly 
flowed  from  Christ,  exceedingly  oppressed,  and  almost  stiHed 
with  the  poist^n  of  sin,  coming  in  its  appointed  time  ponprfully 
to  exert  itself-,"  &c.  It  is  certainly  to  us,  at  least,  neither  very 
intelhgible,  nor  very  moral.  But  we  believe  it  to  be  not  un- 
common doctrine  among  the  friends  of  Mr.  S.  We  had  the 
following  note  of  a  sermon  of  a  regular  clergyman  from  a  gen- 
tleman on  v\hose  veracity  we  can  implicitly  rely, — '*  But,  mv 
brethren,  let  not  the  njost  grievous  sinner  despair ;  let  him  cast 
his  eyes  upward,  he  will  see  the  name  of  the  adulterous  murderer 
of  Uriah,  written  in  flaming  letters  of  glory,  on  the  gates  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  let  him  read  and  gather  comfort."  All  dns  may 
be  very  well,  and  very  proper.  These  men  are  so  much  in  the 
secret,  with  their  experience  and  their  impulses,  that  it  may  be 
very  salutary  ;  but  truly  to  the  uninitiated,  it  seems  neither  very 
\iise,^or  strictly  moral. 

"  It  i^  most  certain  that  David  did  steadfastly  believe  the 
promise  that  was  made  him  touching  the  ?»Iessias,  who  should  come 
of  him  touching  the  flesh,  and  that  by  the  same  faith  he  was 
jtistified,  and  grafted  in  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  to  come  ;  and  yet 
afterwards  he  fell  horribly,  committing  most  detestable  adultery, 
and  damnable  murder  ;  and  yet  as  soon  as  he  cried  Peccavi,  I  have 
sinned  unto  the  Lord,  his  sin  being  forgiven,  he  was  received  into 
favour  again."     Homily  of  ilepentance,  Part  1st.  8vo.  Ed.  p.  4^53. 

This  seems  sufficiently  plain  and  perfectly  practical,  and  from 
this  no  man  will  find  much  encouragement  to  sin,  that  grace  may 
abound.  David  certainly  enjoyed  the  peculiar  blessing  and 
favour  of  God.  He  as  certainly  lost  both  while  he  was  under 
the  <^ross  guilt  of  horrible  adultery  and  damnable  murder. 

The  sacred  seed  is  liable  to  numerous  accidents,  to  serious 
dangers,  and  to  absolute  dis.^olution,  not  of  its  parts  only,  but  of 
its  substance.  This  is  intelligible  doctrine,  and  it  is  awfully 
alarming.  But  if  sve  maintain,  that  regeneration  comes  vve  know 
not  how,  and  obtams  its  final  objtct  infallibly  ;  under  what  pro- 
visoes soever  we  modify  our  doctrine,  we  give  direct  occasion  to 
presumption  in  one  class  of  men,  and  to  despair  i.n  another. 

We  solemnly  declare  that  we  heard  the  fallowing,  or  w'ords 
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equivalent,  delivered  in  something  that  was  called  a  Christlait 
sermon, 

"  I  see  It  plainly  you  will  not  hear — you  are  doomeii  to  death 
and  eternal  damnation  But,  O  my  brethren,  hearken — O  my 
friends,  listen  to  me.  Wretched  as  ye  are,  I  have  comfort  for  you, 
if  you  will  only  hear  me.  The  Lord  Jesus  can  wash  away  your 
sins.  Aye,  my  brethren,  if  you  were  to  commit  murder,  parricide, 
incest  with  your  own  mother  (these  horrible  words  we  verify  as 
they  stand)  to-day,  and  die  to-morrow,  and  have  faith  in  Christ, 
and  call  on  the  Lord  Jesus,  doubt  not  you  will  be  saved." 

Why  do  Me  mention  these  things?  Because  Me  are  con- 
vinced that  the  questions  agitated  by  the  men  whom  we  are 
now  opposing,  though  in  a  restricted  sense,  have  a  direct  ten- 
dency, and  seem  to  have  an  increasing  effect,  to  give  currency  to 
those  wilder  notions,  which  we  are  persuaded  they  abhor  as 
much  as  we  do.  We  have  known  the  most  abandoned  felons, 
Jiept  in  a  state  of  constant  agitation,  by  regular  and  irregular 
clergymen,  for  upwards  of  a  Meek,  and  exhibited  to  the  world 
as  tire-brands  snatched  from  the  tire,  and  as  saints  purihed  for 
heaven,  by  spiritual  regeneration.  We  have  heard  the  delusive 
dotings  put  into  their  minds,  and  agitated  there  by  the  con- 
vulsive circumstances  of  their  situation,  debited  as  marks  of  con- 
version, and  proofs  of  the  Spirit,  and  verified  as  such,  by  minis- 
terial ?eal.  One  could  say,  0  blessed  gibbet,  the  gate  of 
heaven.  Another,  See  the  sun  shines  upon  us,  a  murk  or  the 
divine  fa-pour.  A  third  could  go  a  step  farther,  and  say,  I  feel 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  my  heart : — And  these  ravings  are  noted  in  a 
book,  and  circulated  with  assiduity  through  the  land.  Such 
folly,  deluiiions  so  dangerous  to  the  souls  of  men,  would  never 
obtain  half  their  present  influence  would  we  contine  ourselves 
strictly  to  the  sin)ple  doctrine,  and  admirable  practice  of  the 
Church. 

Mr.  S.  seems  perfectly  convinced,  that  every  thing  which  we 
predicate  of  spiritual  influence  must  be  subject  to  our  cog- 
nizance of  consciousness,  if  it  affect  ourselves,  of  experience,  if 
it  affect  others.  Now  from  the  analogy  under  which  the  com- 
munication is  originally  made,  St.  John  iii.  8.  Me  gather  with  cer- 
tainty, that  t|i8  influence  of  the  Spirit  is  known  only  by  its  effects, 
and  that  wa  collect  the  proofs  from  retiection,  combining  the 
positive  and  moral  uorks  ill  orie  harmonious  whole.  *'  1  will 
pray  the  Father,"  says  the  divine  Redeemer,  "  and  he  shall  givq 
you  another  Comforter,  that  he  may  i^bide  with  you  for  ever; 
even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  M'hom  tlie  Morjd  cannot  receive,  be- 
cause it  SEETH  him  not,  neither  knoweth  him  ;  but  ye  know 
Ilia),  for  he  dwelleth  with  you,  and  shall  be  in  you."  St.  John 
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xivil6,  17.     It  is  equesJIy  clear  to  our  apprehension,  that  the  , 
influence  here  so  interestingly  announced  is  secret  and  invisible. 
Here  is  no  indication  of  impulses  and  emotiorts  which  the  world 
might  see,  and  experience  know ;  but  a  secret  and  indwelling 
power,  operating  by  means,  and  known  by  its  fruits — known  by  - 
a  combination  of  evideace— not  the  object   of  mere  sense,  nor  ■- 
of  mere  consciousness. 

Dr.  Mant,  in  speaking  of  baptism,  frequently  uses  the  phrase, 
^'  rightly  administered,"  for  which  he  is  very  severely  reproved 
by  Mr.  S.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  grounds  of  the  accusation, 
that  his  doctrine  revives  the  opus  operatam.  Now  we  do 
imagine  that  the  most  moderate  share,  of  candour,  would  have 
discovered,  without  being  told,  that  this  could  nv)t  be  Dr.  Ms. 
meaning,  and  that  had  it  been  his  purpose  to  discuss  the  full  and 
final  consequences  of  baptism,  he  would  not  only  have  added, 
*'  rightly  received,"  in  the  case  of  adults,  but  he  would  have 
included  the  condition  of  effectual  fulfilment  in  all  who  reach 
the  years  of  discretion.  This  then  being  granted,  as  granted  it 
must  be,  we  demolish  at  once  a  large  mass  of  incoherent  and 
impertinent  declamation  in  both  the  Pa:uphle's  before  us. 
Tlicy  will,  however,  probably  be  disposed  to  conclude  that  we 
yield  the  point  at  issue.  But,  indeed,  gentiemeo,  we  do  not  yet 
at  least  feel  ourselves  under  the  necessily  to  'iiak*  any  change  in 
lOur  principles.  They  have  loiig  been  made  up,  and  nothing 
which  you  have  said  has  had  an>  tendency  to  alter  them. 

Well,  then,  in  the  case  of  adult  baptism,  let  '*  rightly  received," 
he  combined  with  "  rightly  administered,"  and  surely  we  shall 
agree  that  baptism  and  regeneration  are  the  same.  No,  iudeed, 
the  matter  is  not  yet  of  such  easy  decision.  There  are  still 
enquiries  to  be  made,  and  pr<2vious  questions  to  be  settkd ;  and 
then  there  are  Scripture  cases,  as  of  Cornelius,  St.  Paul,  the 
Jailor,  &,c.  in  superabundance.  Repentance  and  faith  aie  pre- 
viously necessary  in  every  adult  person,  who  rightly  receives 
baptism  ;  hence,  says  Mr.  S.  p.  210,  every  such  person  "  has 
been  previously  '  born  of  God,'  or  regenerated.  He  must  have 
been  so,  before  that  faith  could  exist  in  hi*  mind,  without  which 
baptism  could  not  be  rightly  received."  Now  in  this  argumetjt, 
which  is  delivered  with  a  high  tone  of  self  gratwlalion,  will 
Mr.  S.  permit  us  to  say  that  we  see  nothing  but  solemn  trifling 
on  one  hand,  and  an  absolute  renunciation  pr  contjeuipt  of  the  sa- 
crament of  baptism  oii  the  other  ?  According  to  the  distinct  decla- 
rations of  Scripture,  the  practice  of  earliest  antiquity,  and  the 
doctrine  confirmed  by  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  England,  no 
man  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  Christiauiij  (and  with  extrft- 
ordinary  cases  we  repeat  that  we  have  no  concern)  is  considered 
as  regenerated  until  h«  is  baptized  Regeneration  K  an  inward 
principle  of  nen  life.    It  is  so,  and  be  assured  that  we  mean  not 
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to^bate  one  iota  of  its  spiritual  import.  But  we  maintain  that 
in  all  ordinary  cases  (with  which  alone  ue  have  any  concern, 
and  of  which  alone  we  are  any  competent  judges)  baptism  is  an 
essential,  an  indispensable  part  of  ihe  proof.  The  catechumens 
of  antiquity  were  long  and  painfully  instructed,  and  possessed', 
MC  are  pervuaded,  more  Christian  knowledge,  better  Christian 
principles,  and  a  purer  practice,  than  perhaps  a  large  majority  of 
modern  Ciiristians ;  but  they  were  not  in  name  nor  in  fact  rege- 
nerated, in  the  Christian  sense  of  that  term,  till  they  were  baptized. 

Wliat  do  you  say  then  of  the  adult  hypocrite,  who  comes 
to  baptism  without  repentance  and  without  faith,  and  for  mere 
secular  purposes  ?  We  say  not  that  the  ceremony  is  insignificant 
and  baptism  nothing ;  for  we  are  convinced  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  ever,  specially  though  invisibly,  present  with  the  ordi- 
nance of  his  own  institution,  either  effectually  to  bless,  to  alarm, 
or  to  condemn ;  and  were  we  doomed  to  witness  such  a  case, 
and  enabled  to  detect  such  odious  deceit,  we  would  further 
say,  not  that  we  had  been  employed  in  a  vain  ceremony,  but, 
"  thou  hast  neither  part  nor  lot  in  this  matter:  for  thy  heart  is 
not  right  in  the  sight  of  God.  Repent  therefore  of  this  thy 
vickeduess,  and  pray  God,  if  perhaps  the  thought  of  thine  heart 
may  be  forgiven  thee."  Acts  viii.  19,  20.  Nothing  is  more 
easy  in  a  matter  of  such  difficulty  and  delicacy  than  to  agitate 
<jiu stions  which  we  cannot  resolve,  and  to  excite  doubts  which 
we  cannot  dissipate. 

What  do  you  say  of  those  multitudes  of  infants  %vho  have 
been  regularly  baptized,  and  grow  up  to  maturity  without 
even  knowing  their  duty,  much  less  being  able  to  perform 
it?  We  lament  their  unhappy  condition,  and  shudder  at  the 
negligence  to  which  it  is  owing,  with  at  least  as  much  feel- 
ing and  sincerity  as  they  who  seem  really  to  triumph  in  th« 
supposed  objection.  Still  do  we  maintain  thut  the  seed  of  a 
heavenly  harvest  was  certainly  sown,  which  has  befen  unhappily 
retarded  by  careless  cultivation,  or  perhaps  finally  lost  by  total 
negligence.  If  you  cannot  conceive  any  presence  or  agency  of 
itlie  Spirit  which  you  do  not  feel,  or  which  your  experience 
canuot  trace,  and  if  further  you  cannot  imagine  any  such  pre- 
sence and  agency  finally  unsuccessful,  really,  gentlemen,  we  can- 
ji6t  lielp  it,  and  we  cannot  consent  to  involve  ourselves  in  a  mass 
of  questions  which  neither  you  nor  we  can  resolve,  and  which, 
after  all,'  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  our  character  and 
conduct  as  'ministers  of  Christ,  nor  with  om*  faith  aod  duty  a^i 
simplemembers  of  his  Chqrch. 

Baptism  then,   without   controversy,  is    the  commencement 

of  the  Christian  life,  and  in    the   language    of  Scripture,    of 

the    purest   antiquity,    and    of  the  Church   of   England,  it  is 

ef.uivaleut   to  a  regtueration.      Happy   are  those  who,   bap« 
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tized  In    unconscious    infancy,    are    with    the    first    dawn    of 
reason  effectually  reared  in  the   hiuli   and  holy    obli^^^tions  of 
their  spiritual    condition.      Happy  too   are  those  adults  who, 
coming  to  biptism  with  hearty  repentance  and   true  faith,  sin- 
cerely  hibour   through   hfe  to  perform  the    sacred  obligations 
which   they  have   voluntarily  contracted.      The  grace  of  God, 
which  is  indispensable  ni  everv  part  of  our  progress,  though  not 
sensibly,  is  yet  certainly  atsached,  in  all  baptized  persons,  to  the 
sincere  and  regular  pertormance  of  private  prayer  and  of  public 
worship,  ai,d  by  more  direct  and  especial  promise  to  the  pious 
participation  of   that    holy    ordinance   of    the    Lord's  Supper, 
which  concentrates,  as  it  were,  in  one  gracious  act  of  infinite 
condescension,  and  in  one  luminous  point  of  divine  comfort, 
the  whole  sum  of  Christian  .sahaiion,  the  motives  of  past  and 
unspeakable  mercy,  and  the  motives  ol  future  and  glorious  hope. 
Impulses  are  easily  given,  and  emotions  are  easily  excited,  by  the 
mere  agitation  of  the  animal  spirits ;  and  they  really  prove  no- 
thing of  themselves,  in  w  hatever  fine  or  fairy  forms  they  may  for 
a  time  appear,  but  very  warm  affections  or  very  violent  perhaps 
and  perverted  passions      The  sober  and   the  serious  member  of 
the  Church  will  find  a  better  and  an  easier  road  distinctly  traced 
out  to  him  in  the  conditions  and  the  consequences  of  that  sacred, 
ordinance  by  which  he  was  happily  regenerated.     The  promises, 
which  are  full  of  present  consolation  and  brilliant  in  future  pros- 
pects, are  certain,  if  the  conditions  be  fulfilled,  and  these  con- 
ditions are  rendered  not  only  possible   but  comparatively  easy, 
not  by  the  vain  words  and  ability  of  man,  but  by  the  word  and 
Spirit  of  God,  sealed  and  secured  at  every  little  interval  by  the 
sacred  ordinances  of  his  own  institution.     Unhappy  is  the  con- 
stitution or  the  present  state  of  that  man's  mind  who  leaves  the 
trax;k  of  duty  so  admirably  traced,  and  the  means  of  grace  so 
happily  supplied,  by  the  Church,   in   quest  of  those  great  and 
swelling  words  oi  vanity  and  violence  so  often  and  so  unjustly 
dignified  with  the  name  of  sermons ;  words  which  never  get  be- 
yond, and  rarely   reach  the  first  principles  of  the   doctrine  of 
Christ,     [t   is  the  facility  granted  and  the  countenance  given, 
substantially  furnished,  to  these  delusions,  in  the  conduct  and  the 
controversies  of  the  party,  which  we  lament  and  which  we  op- 
pose.    They  mistake  us  completely,  or  they  calumniate  us  most 
grossly,  if  they  suppose  or  say  that  we  renounce  or  lightly  esteem, 
vital  religion  in  our  attachment  to  forms.     No,  the  substance, 
we  know  as  well  and  feel  as  sincerely  as  they  do,  is  pure  and 
midehled  religion  ;  but  we  also  know  and  feel  that  in  making  up 
our  estimate  of  effectual  progress  in  the  Christian  life,  the  sacred 
ordinances,  regularly  celebrated,    form  an   essential  part  of  the 
proof  J  that  part  which,  the  moiral   conditions  being  fi^lfilled, 
*  -  adds. 
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adds,  in  irerciful  condescension  to  mir  inriimities,  something  likc« 
sense  and  certainty  to  our  taitlv.  We  are  perfectly  aware  of  the 
questions  which  may  be  started,  and  of  the  ditiicuUies  which 
may  be  urged  respecting  the  most  sacred  forms  of  instituted  reli- 
gion. Iniidels  will  add  to  the  number,  and  will  kindly  extend 
them  to  every  part  of  the  evidence,  and  to  every  principle  and 
practice  of  the  whole  system.  We  bless  God  that  our  faith  is 
suffiiient  to  withstand  the  difficulties  of  sucli  curious  questions, 
not  from  carelessness  but  from  conviction  of  their  nullity  ; ,  and 
to  rely  with  confidence  on  the  divine  promise,  through  whatever 
mysterious  medium  it  reach  us,  and  with  whatever  apparent  dif- 
ficulties it  may  be  accompanied,  of  which  we  neither  seek  nor 
expect  the  perfect  solution  in  the  natural  obscurity  of  our  pre- 
sent condition. 

But  what  do  you  say  to  the  case  of  Cornelius  ?  We  say  se- 
riously and  distinctly  that  in  our  estimation  it  is  one  of  the 
strongest  cases  on  record  of  the  importance,  the  necessity, 
and  the  regenerating  nature  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  Cor- 
nelius was  a  good  man  ;  had  renounced,  in  all  probability,  for- 
mally, the  vain  and  idol  gods  of  Rome,  and  worshipped,  with 
sincerity,  so  far  as  be  knew,  the  God  of  Israel.  Of  Christianity 
it  is  obvious  that  he  knew  nothing,  till  St.  Peter,  by  divine  com- 
mand, appeared  before  him  to  instruct  and  convert  him.  The 
case  was  every  way  peculiar.  St.  Peter,  down  to  that  moment, 
suspected  not  the  Gentile  interest  in  the  cross  of  Christ.  When 
the  centuiion  told  his  interesting  story,  and  when  the  Apostle 
combined  it  with  the  import  of  the  vision  which  preceded  his 
journey,  he  discovered,  for  the  first  time,  the  important  truth, 
that  God  IS  no  respecter  of  persons,  &,c.  But  it  is  perfectly 
dear  that  till  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  upon  Cornelius  and  his  com- 
pany, the  Apostle  had  no  conception  of  the  ultimate  object  of 
his  mission  to  Caesarea.  Compare  Acts  x.  45.  and  xi.  l6,  17. 
It  appears  then  that  this  descent  of  the  Spirit  was  altogether  pe- 
culiar;  that  it  was  intended  to  give  evidence  to  a  fact,  and  ef- 
fect to  a  conclusion  of  the  utmost  possible  importance  to  the 
Gentile  world ;  but  so  obstinately  resisted  by  the  Jews,  that  pro- 
bablv  nothing  could  have  convinced  them  of  the  divine  intention 
except  the  same  stupendous  miracle  which  they  experienced  and 
witnessed  in  themselves  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Acts  li,  4. 
xi.  15.  Remark  too  that  this  descent  was  verified  by  miraculous 
powers  and  external  etfects,  for  the  very  purpose  of  evidence  ; 
Acts  XV.  7,B,  9«  When  all  these  circumstances  are  duly  consi- 
dered, and  that,  in  marked  and  immediate  consequence  of  the 
Divine  will  thus  unequivocally  signified,  the  Apostle  commanded 
Cornelius  and  his  company  to  be  baptized  ;  we  cannot,  we  pre- 
sume, have  a  stronger  proof  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  that 
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sacrament ;  and  we  conclude,  without  hesitation,  that  this  ordi- 
nance was  indispensable  to  combine  and  complete  the  proof  of 
Christian  rCj^eneration ;  to  apply  the  sacred  seal  of  that  purity  of 
heart  b\  taith,  of  which  the  Spirit  had,  by  anticipation  as  it  were, 
given  extraordinary  witness.  If  baptism  was  not,  in  this  in- 
stance, the  mark  and  the  means  of  grace,  it  was  the  most  useless 
and  insignificant  ceremony  which  was  ever  performed. 

We  are  told  thut  baptism  is  merely  the  external  mark  of  Church 
membership.  In  the  case  before  us  you  will  observe  that  this  mark 
Vas  unnecessary  ;  and  that  in  convincing  the  Jews  of  the  mercy 
extended  to  the  Gentiles  it  is  never  mentioned.     'J  he  appeal  is 
always  to  the  miraculous  evidence :  therefore  we  conclude  that 
baptism  was   not  in  this  case  necessary  as  a  mark  of  Church 
membership,  and  that  it  never  would  have  been  commanded  if 
it  had  not  been  indispensable  for  spiritual  purposes  of  a  much 
higher  order  than  mere  ecclesiastical   fellowship  and   relation. 
iTie  story  of  Cornelius  occupies  much  of  the  attention  of  both 
our  opponents.     Mr.  B.   returns  to  it  repeatedly.     He  writes 
about  it  and  about  it,  and  in  the  strange  confu9ion  of  his  ideat 
he  does  not  perceive  that  it  is  really  as  strong  a  case  as  imagi- 
nation can  picture  of  the  importance  and  authority  of  the  apos- 
tolic character,  and  of  the  obligation  and  influence  of  the  Chris- 
tian sacraniehts.     The  case  of  Cornelius,  we  repeat,  is  every 
way  peculiar.     We  cannot  imagine  a  superior  character  in  any 
circumstances.     But  human  merit  is  not  the  mean  of  Christian 
salvation.     This  case  proves  that  it  is  not.     What  is  the  highest 
Apostle  in  his  earthly  condition  of  humility,  reproach,  and  suf- 
fering, to  the  power  and  the  glory  and  the  privileges  of  an  angel  ? 
Yet  did  an  angel  from  heaven  not  venture  to  mterfere  further 
than  to  direct  Cornelius  to  those  ordinary  means  already  estab-^ 
lished  in  the  Church  (and  not  be  interrupted  even  by  a  direct 
mission  and  special  power  from  Heaven,)  by  which  he  might  re- 
ceive the  instruction  and  be  certified  by  sensible  signs  of  the 
graces  of  the  Gospel. 

The  case  of  St.  Paul  is  strongly  urged,  and  is  considered  as 
decisive  »jy  both  our  opponents.  We  agree  with  them  in  the 
opinion  ot  Us  importance  and  of  its  decision  ;  drawing,  however, 
very  opposite  consequences,  and  somewhat  astonished  that  they 
should  not  see  them  as  clearly  as  we  do.  1 .  St.  Panl,  before 
his  conversion,  was  serious  and  sincere  in  his  principles  andi 
moral  in  his  conduct.  He  persecuted  the  Christian  Church  in 
ignorance  and  unbelief ;  but  the  principle  on  which  he  proceeded 
•was  very  different  from  that  of  a  modern  persecutor.  If  the 
Christians  were  guilty,  as  he  falsely  presumed,  of  blasphemy, 
the  law  not  only  allowed  but  enforced  their  punishnrent.  His 
zeal  was  erroneous,  but  it  was  sincere  j  therefore  he  foiuid  mercy, 
C,  St>  Paul  was  miraeulousl)'  c«av«rted^  but  Aot  in  the  way  that 

modern 
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modern  zealots  imagine.  He  was  converted  by  evidence  which 
at  once  shewed  the  falsehood  of  all  his  conclusions,  and  the 
gross  injustice  of  all  his  zeal.  3.  We  throw  aside  all  the  idle 
declamation  which  we  have  read  upon  this  subject,  and  remark 
the  important  fact  of  the  mission  of  Ananias  to  complete  his 
conversion  by  the  necessary  instruction;  to  be  the  minister 
of  his  baptism  and  of  his  receiving  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  pro- 
bably to  be  the  medium  at  the  same  time  of  his  ministerial  com- 
mission, Acts  ix.  17,  18,  19-  As  an  Apostle,  in  the  extraor- 
dinary part  of  that  character,  he  was  designed  of  Heaven,  not  of 
man,  nor  by  man.  But  it  appears  to  us  unquestionable  that  he 
received  the  ordinary  mission  of  a  minister  of  Christ  from  Ana- 
nias; and  we  draw  this  conchision  from  the  fact  of  Ananias 
being  the  medium  of  Jiis  receiving  the  Holy  Ghost ;  in  that  age 
the  special  though  not  the  exclusive  mark  of  ministerial  power  ; 
and  of  his  instruction  before  he  preached  Christ  in  the  syna- 
gogues. 4.  With  the  historical  account  of  the  transaction  by 
St.  Luke  too,  in  ch.  ix.,  we  compare  the  declaration  of  St.  Paul 
himself  in  his  own  words  in  ch.  xxii.  12 — 17.,  and  again,  xxvi. 
12 — 21.  In  the  iGth  verse  of  this  last  passage  the  Redeemer 
speaks  his  purpose  ;  but  all  the  passages  combined  prove  to  us 
that  he  effected  it  not  personally  but  ministerially. 

However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ananias  was 
the  minister  of  St  Paul's  baptism  and  of  his  regeneration,  in  the 
highest  and  holiest  sense  of  that  term;  for  he  tells  us  himself  that  that 
devout  man,  after  pointing  out  the  purpose  of  his  miraculous  selec- 
tion, said.  Acts  xxii.  16.**^  And  now  why  tarriest  thou  i  arise,  and 
be  baptized,  and  wash  away  thy  sins,  calling  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord."  Mr.  B.  p.  12,  Sec.  and  Mr.  S.  p.  56.  evade  the  force  of 
this  testimony  in  this  as  in  every  other  instance,  by  maintaining 
that  St.  Paul  was  a  believer,  and  therefore  regenerate  before  he 
was  baptized,  and  that  his  baptizm  was  nothing,  and  conveyed 
iiothisig,  but  an  outward  evidence  to  the  Church  of  his  Christian 
condition.  JSow  truly  we  presume  that  his  miraculous  conversion 
and  his  acknowledged  apostolical  powers  would  furnish  much 
more  effectujflly  such  evidence  than  the  sin>ple  ceremony  of 
baptism  probably  very  privately  performed. 

Nothing  appears  to  us  more  contemptibly  trifling  than  the  ver- 
biage about  previous  faith,  conversion,  a  renewed  heart,  forgive- 
ness, and  obedience,  while  we  consider  the  remark  of  Mr.  S. 
p. 57.  about  "  an  unconverted,  unrenewed  Jew  hypocritically  re- 
ceivhig  baptism,"  introduced  to  obscure  the  question,  as  utterly 
unworthy  of  all  serious  and  honourable  controversy.  Here  stands 
the  record,  the  testimony  of  St.  Paul  himself.  You  will  not  re- 
ceive it.  You  have  previous  enquiries  to  make.  You  have  possible 
hypocrisy  not  in  this  case  but  in  that  of  others  to  object,  and 
therefore  you  find  yourselves  at  liberty  to  conclude,  in  direct  op- 
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position  to  the  Apostle's  own  declaration,  that  the  sins  of  St.  P:iul 
were  not  washed  away  in  baptism.  We  must  confess  that  all  tiiis 
appears  to  us  more  than  astonishing.  We  may  be  stupid,  and  we 
may  be  prejudiced  ;  while  you  are  endowed  with  all  that  is  w ise 
and  decorated  with  all  that  is  candid.  We  cannot  help  it.  Here 
stands  the  record,  and  we  believe  it.  Wc  cannot  admit  of  vour 
previous  enquiries.  We  cannot  yield  your  gratuitous  suppositions. 
We  take  the  fact  as  it  stands  recorded  in  the  plainest  terms  of 
w  hich  language  is  capable,  and  we  again  refer  you  to  our  quotaiion 
from  Hooker. 

We  consider  the  story  of  the  jailor.  Acts  xvi.  29 — 34. 
as  equally  striking  and  equally  decisive,  but  it  is  needless  to 
discuss  or  dwell  upon  it.  The  very  remarkable  passage,  Acts 
ii.  ^8 — 42,  which,  as  forming  a  part  of  the  lirst  Christian 
sermon  which  was  ever  preached,  is  primary  and  fundamen- 
tal, is  rendered  nugatory  by  Mr.  B.  p.  48.  because  repent- 
ance is  to  be  "  a  pre-requisite  to  baptism,"  and  Mr.  S.  p.  5Q. 
demolishes  it  by  a  single  question,  "  Does  it  follow-,  that 
every  one  who  is  baptized  is  regenerated  and  pardoned, 
whether  he  repent  or  not  r"  Truly  in  this  way  it  were  verv 
easy  to  make  of  any  thing  what  ret  list,  and  if  we  set  no 
bounds  to  our  presumption  and  prescribe  no  limit  to  our  sub- 
tilties  to  bring  in  the  end  all  trnth  to  nothing.  Mr.  B.  p.  20. 
considers  the  case  of  A  polios.  Acts  xviii.  as  also  to  his  purpos'e  ; 
thotigh  how,  we  are  really  at  no  small  loss  even  to  conjecture,  for 
most  certainly  he  was  not  then  a  Christian.  He  preached,  at  the 
period  relerred  to,  the  preparatory  repentance  of  St.  John  the 
baptist,  with  which  only  he  was  acquainted,  and  he  was  after- 
wards instructed,  !)aptized,  and  apparently  commissioned  as  a 
Christian  minister,  by  the  brethren  at  Ephesus.  All  this  is  not 
indeed  distinctly  announced  in  the  xvith  chapter,  but  the  infer- 
ence is  inevitable  when  we  read  the  first  seven  verses  of  the 
xixth.  The  case  of  Apollos  therefore  is  as  remote  from  Mr. 
B's  purpose,  and  appears  as  conclusive  evidence  against  it,  as 
any  case  in  the  Scriptures,  though  most  unaccountably  he  docs 
not  perceive  it  cither  with  respect  to  him  or  to  the  certait« 
disciples  converted  to  Christianity  and  baptized,  in  the  xixth 
chapter.  Were  we  to  reason  as  Mr.  B  on  the  case  of  those 
disciples,  p.  IQ.  vve  should  certainly  conclude  that  the  prepa- 
ratory doctrine  of  the  Baptist  was  perfectly  equivalent  to  the 
full  elfnlgcnce  of  the  Gospel.  Sucl*  trifling  is  really  pitiKble^, 
and  such  conceits  are  really  derogatory  to  the  supremacy  of  Gos- 
pel truth  and  of  Christian  redemption.  But  Mr.  S.  informs  us, 
p.  S3,  see  also  Mr.  B.  p.  36.  that  "  St.  Paul  speaks,  1  Cor.  i. 
14 — 17.  of  baptizing  as  a  very  secondary  and  inferior  employ- 
ment with  preaching  the  Gospel."  Indeed,  good  sirs,  you  are 
mistaken.     The  Apostle  does  not  speak  slightingly  of  baptism. 

He 
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lie  only  asserts  that  it  did  not  form  a  prominent  part  of  fijs  \ . 
commission ;  and  he  rejoices  that  it  did  not,  lest  he  should  be  i 
suspected  of  haviiiisj  given  cause  to  those  divisions  with  which 
he  reprooches  the  Corinthians,  and  of  having  baptized  not  hi  the 
pame  of  Christ,  but  in  his  own. 

We  have  still  another  text,  howevor^  Ephes.  v.  25—27.  which 
Mr.  B.  is  pleased,  p.47.j  to  consider  as  a  death-blow  to  Dr,  M.'s 
caitse,  in  which  opinion  Mr.  S.  p  52.  condescends  to  agree  with 
bim,  and  he  quotes,  p.  53.,  the  Homily  on  th*  Sacrament,  "  wash 
yourselves  with  the  living  waters  of  God's  word."  Now  it  might 
have  been  worth  the  while  of  both  these  gentlemen  to  consider,  if 
it  had  been  only  to  refute,  for  our  benefit,  the  ancient  opinion  dis- 
tinctly stated  by  St.  Chrysostom,  that  by  the  word  is  here  meant 
the  sacred  form  of  words  by  which  baptism  is  administered. 
We  certainly  think  a  reference  to  this  reasonable  and  likely,  and 
the  more  so,  in  that  the  sacred  form  bequeathed  to  his  Church 
by  the  Divine  word  together  with  the  vow  and  conditions  of 
the  Baptismal  covenant  distinctly  comprehend,  and  directly 
infer,  alt  that  is  essentia!  in  the  word  of  God  towards  the 
faith  and  salvation  of  Christian  converts.  But  without  insisting 
upon  this,  we  would  only  venture  modestly  to  insinuate  that  the 
word  in  the  text  and  "  the  living  waters  of  God's  word"  in  the 
Homily,  do  not,  in  any  event,  of  necessity  mean  the  preaching 
of  Messrs.  B.  S.  and  Co. 

The  preaching  of  the  Apostles  in  authority,  power,  and 
substance,  was  a  very  dilSerent  thing  from  that  of  any  ordi- 
nary Christian  minister,  whether  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon,  in 
any  subsequent  age.  That  preaching  was  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  word  of  God,  and  carried  with  it  the  demon- 
stration of  the  Spirit  and  of  power;  but  the  latter,  be  the 
preacher  who  or  what  he  may,  is  the  word  of  man.  It  may  be 
vain  and  it  may  be  erroneous,  but  even  when  it  is  just  and  true 
as  the  most  sacred  truths  of  the  Gospel,  being,  as  of  course  we 
presume,  in  strict  conformity  with  them,  we  must  distinguish 
between  it  and  the  word  of  God,  we  must  distinguish  between 
it  and  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles.  Not  only  is  fallen  and 
fallible  man  the  object  of  such  preaching,  but  fallen  and  fallible 
men  are  the  preachers.  They  have  no  pretence,  or  it  is  a  vain 
and  impious  pretence,  to  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of 
power  which  attached  to  the  holy  men  \\ho  founded  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  Their  power  consists,  or  should  consist,  in  sober 
learning  and  serious  zeal ;  and  it  is  generally  aided,  vvhere  sin- 
cerity leads  it,  by  the  combined  intiuence  of  an  ordinary  Provi- 
dence, of  the  moral  motives  with  which  the  Gospel  abounds, 
and  of  the  services  and  sacraments  of  the  Church.  We  kntow 
no  more  dangerous  delusion  than  that  which  leads  men  to  dig- 
nify, with  the  high  and  sacred  appellation  of  xXie  word  of  God, 
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i^'liat  may  be  tlie  mere  ravings  of  presumptuous  ignoraece,  or 
the  idle  vanities  of  absolute  enthusiasm.  Place  the  matter  on  its 
fairest  footing ;  giant  that  the  preacher  utters  only  the  truth,  the 
error  is  a  gross  one  which  gives  to  the  word  of  man  the  sanc- 
tity and  the  power  which  belong  only  to  the  word  of  God  ; 
his  written  word  ;  the  only  word  of  God  which  the  Church 
now  possesses. 

We   mean   neither  to  deny  nor  to  dissemble  the  importance 
of    preaching.       We    mean   neither   to   deny  nor  to    questiou 
the   awful    obligation   which    lies    upon    all    the  ministers   of 
Christ  to   preach   the  truth,  the  whole  troth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
But  we  solemnly  protest  against  elevating  this  work  of  man, 
ordained  indeed  of  God,  but  still  unquestionably,  and  from  its 
very  nature  essentially  the  work  of  fallible  man,  beyond  the  in- 
stituted services  and   sacraments  of  salvation.     The  danger  of 
delusion,  of  pride,  conceit,  and  presumption,  is  here  prodigious, 
and  has    been  verified  in  numerous  and  painful   examples    of 
men,  who,  while  they  pretend  to  preach  Christ,  actually  preach 
themselves,  and  who  rely   with   the  most  carnal  vanity  on    the 
breath  of  popular  applause  for  their  very  existence.     We  abhor 
calumny,  and  we  make  no  invidious  application.     The  general 
truth  which  we  assert  is  notorious  and  undeniable.     We  too  are 
accused,  we  are  rept  ated'.y  accused,  by  both  the  authors  under  re- 
view of  presumption,  of  priestly  presumption,  and  of  arrogating  to 
ourselves  a  power  which  is  almost  divine.    They  know,  however, 
or  they  ought  to  know,  that  we  maintain  the  importance;  aye, 
the  sacred  importance ;  aye,  the  divine  efficacy;  of  the  sacraments, 
not  because  xce  are  the  ministers  ;  the  humble  medium  of  their 
administraiion  ;  but  because  they  are  God's  institution,  and  tliat 
our  folly  or  our  faults  cannot  seriously  affect  nor  matorally  injure 
their  well-defined  administration.     They  know,  or  they  ought 
to  know,  that  we  arrogate  to  the  priestly  office  no  arbitrary 
power,  but  a  delegated  and  a  regulated  ministry;  which  may  be 
abused,  as  we  readily  acknowledge  it  often  has  been.     \V  hat  is 
there  connected  with  human  conduct  which  has  not  been  abused ! 
They  know,  or  they  ought  to  know,  tliat  we  derive  all  the  effi- 
ciency which  we  believe  and  assert  from  nothing  in  ourselves, 
hut  from  the  power  and  the  promise  of  God.     They  know,  or 
if  prejudice  have  hitherto  obscured  their  vision,  a  little  easy  en- 
quiry will  enable  them  to  ascertain  the  fact,  that,  neither  in  pre- 
tensions nor  in   practice  have  the  clergy,  wliom  they  represent 
as  so  high  and  haughty,  ever  claimed  a  higher  character  than 
that  of  humble  ministers — of  servants  subjected  to  a  strict  rule- 
never  of  masters,  of  the  grace  of  Christ.     Their  oflice  indeed 
they  sometimes  magnify,  themselves  never — no  never.     Preach- 
ing, even  our  opponents  will  grant,  if  it  were  only  to  apply  the 
iafereace  to  us,  may  be  very  erroneous,  and  the,  vehicle  cl  much 
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vanity;  but  in  performing  the  various  services  and  in  adminis- 
tering the  various  ordinances  of  the  Church,  error  is  im- 
possible, if  we  abide,  as  we  are  bound,  by  the  forms  prescribed 
and  the  rule  laid  down  ;  and  vanity,  we  think,  havnig  no  ground 
whatever  to  rely  on,  were  mere  madness.  It  is  indeed  asto- 
nishing that  men  who  treat  the  sacraments,  the  divinely  insti- 
tuted means  of  grace,  as  these  men  do,  should  yei  presume  tw 
decorate  preaching,  the  preaching  of  mere  men,  with  the  high 
and  heavenly  attributes  which  they  attach  to  it ;  that  they  should 
denominate  baptism  an  outward  work  of  man  upon  the  body 
v'ith  wliich  regeneration  has  no  connection,  and  should  yet  at- 
tach that  essential  grace  to  the  preaching  of  a  mere  mortal. 
Were  preaching  the  only  institution  established  and  regarded  in 
the  Church,  we  are  perfectly  convinced  that  the  Gospel  would 
soon  cease  to  be  the  religion  of  the  nation.  It  is  by  the  ser- 
■vices,  by  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  by  catechising,  and  by 
the  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  that  the  form  and  the  sub- 
stance of  true  religion  are  preserved  amongst  us.  The  funda- 
mental truths  and  mysteries  of  the  Gospel  are  therein  constantly 
exhibited.  The  necessary  graces  of  the  Christian  life  are  thereby 
in  constant  and  essential  operation  ;  neglected  certainly  by  some, 
and  despised  by  others ;  but  still  in  mercy,  while  the  day  of 
mercy  lasts,  oifered  to  all,  and  effectually  applied  to  many  holy 
and  humble  men,  who  happily  in  the  form  secure  the  substance, 
of  which,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  the  form  makes  an  essential 
part. 

We  had  intended  to  follow  these  gentlemen  in  their  quota- 
tions, and  were  actually  prepared  to  furnish  some  curious  spe- 
cimens of  haste,  ignorance,  or  artifice,  perhaps  occasionally  of  the 
three  combined.  But  it  is  evident  that  we  should  thus  compile 
a  volume,  not  a  review.  Nor  is  the  labour  necessary.  Nothing 
is  more  fallacious  than  the  mode  which  they  have  pursued ;  the 
inward  and  the  ultimate  effect  of  all  religion  and  of  all  religious 
services  may  certainly  be  considered  separate  from  the  external 
sign,  and  from  the  means,  however  essential,  by  which  that 
effect  is  secured  and  proved.  This  is  frequently  and  necessarily 
the  case  in  all  religions  writers.  It  is  frequently  the  case  in 
Scripture,  ai;d  it  is  all  very  proper  and  very  necessary.  Well 
then,  these  gentlemen  select  these  passages  and  exhibit  them  as 
decisive,  without  thinking  it  necessary,  as  it  might  have  been 
inconvenient  for  the  object  in  view,  to  bring  forward  other  pas-* 
sages  in  the  same  writers,  equally  express  and  at  least  as  de- 
cisive, which  would  have  set  the  whole  matter  in  its  true  light, 
by  furnishing  a  connected  view  of  the  combined  opinion  of  the 
■writer  cited.  Had  diis  been  fully  and  fairly  done,  most  of  the 
authorities  would  have  been  effectually  lost  to  the  good  cause  ; 
and  thus,  gentlemen,  we  bid  you  farewell. 
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Art.  II.  Lives  of  Edward  and  John  Philips,  Nephews  and 
Pupils  of  Milton,  including  various  Particulars  of  the  Li" 
terarif  and  Political  Histort/  of  their  Times.  Bi/  William 
Godwin.  To  zchich  are  added  Collections  for  the  Life  of 
Milton,  by  John  Aubrey,  and  the  Life  of  Milton,  by  Ed- 
ward Philips.     410  pp.     21.  2s.     Longman.     1815. 

Two  men  who  died  a  century  ago,  and  whose  existence  would 
not  commonly  be  known,  but  that  their  names  are  connected 
with  the  biography  of  Milton,  their  uncle  and  preceptor,  are 
selected  by  Mr.  Godwin  to  appear  in  the  title  page  of  this  ela- 
borate performance.  A  quarto  volume  of  four  hundred  pages 
appears  to  be  principally  devoted  to  the  lives  of  two  men  who 
mingled  with  the  common  herd  in  their  own  day,  and  of  whom 
we  persuade  ourselves  that  many  of  our  readers  have  not  hitherto 
lieard  the  name,  or  marked  it  with  attention.  They  were  in- 
deed, the  nephews  and  the  pupils  of  one,  who  stands  pre-emi- 
nent for  genius  and  learning,  the  boast  of  this  country  and  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  But  truly  all  that  can  afford  interest 
in  their  biography  is  found  in  that  short  recital.  There  is  no 
account  of  the  great  poet  himself,  though  his  history  involves 
whatever  is  connected  with  the  learning  of  his  own  age,  with  all 
the  examples  of  taste,  and  with  all  critical  enquiry;  and  thougfi 
it  is  connected  with  the  affairs  of  civil  polity  and  religion  at  a 
period  the  most  interesting  and  eventful,  which  is  not  half  so 
long  as  this  work,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  his  nephews, 
Edward  and  John  Philips. 

We  presume  to  think  that  the  object  of  Mr.  William  Godwin, 
in  this  long  labour,  was  not  to  rescue  from  the  oblivion  of  a 
hundred  years,  the  men,  who  now,  for  the  first  time,  are  pre- 
sented as  the  subjects  of  elaborate  biography.  We  cannot 
persuade  ourselves  that  he  selected  that  subject  "  as  one  way  of 
approach  to  the  history  of  Milton,  untouched  as  yet,  and  pro- 
mising new  gratification  to  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  all  that 
concerns  him."  It  could  not  be  **"  that  their  history  affords  us 
an  advantage  in  studying  his  character ;"  or  that  "  the  little 
handful  of  knowledge  which  our  author  has  gleaned  respecting 
them,"  (we  confess  that  it  is  little  indeed)  distributed  through 
twelve  chapters,  from  many  of  which  their  names  may  be 
erased  without  affecting  the  context,  was  necessary  to  perpetuate 
or  to  augment  the  fame  of  Milton.  The  subject  of  a  discourse 
does  not  necessarily  proceed  from  its  text.  The  excursive  fancy 
of  an  established  writer  is  not  to  be  restrained  by  the  title  of 
his  work,  or  by  the  rules  of  ordinary  composition.  When  Mr. 
Godwin  seated  himself  tp  compile  these  pages,  the  nephews  of 
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Milton  were  probably  as  insignificant  in  bis  view  as  they  have 
hitherto  appeared  in  ibe  literary  history  of  their  own  age.     Of 
Milton  himself,    it    was  impossible    to    make   any    fiisc.>veries. 
But  the   real  object  oi  tliis  publication  it  may  not  be  difficult  to 
detect.     Our  author  is  a  zealous  professor  of  many   opinions 
which  Milton  assiduously  defended.      Milton    rejoiced   to  see 
them  prevailing  over  the  laws   and  the  religion  of  his  country, 
but  he  lived   lo  \\itness  the  happiness  of   his  countrv   re-estab- 
lished in   the  restoration   of  those   laws    and    of  that   religion. 
The  same  opinions  revived  by  the  school  of  philosophy  to  which 
this  w  riler  is  attached,  and  applied  to  the  same  purposes,  on  a 
itiore  extended  scale,  have  recently  occasioned  yet  wider  misery. 
But  the  wheel  has  again  revolved,  and  the  professors  of  such  doc- 
trines are  passing  into  infamy,  from  which  this  publication  will 
not  avail  to   rescue   them.     The  name   of  Milton,    never  pro- 
nounced without  the  reverence  due  to  superior  talents  employed 
to  vindicate   the  ways  of  God  to  m?n,  is  here  obtruded  on   us, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  reconciling  us  to  legicide,  and  of  traduc- 
ing our  national  c<  nstitutson. 

More  than  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Godwin  was 
first  distinguished  among  the  writers  of  this  country  who  con- 
spired to  undermine  the  foundations  of  all  establishmtnts,  both 
civil   and  religious,  and   to  substitute   the  jargon   of  licentious 
philosophv  and  the  follies  of  au  imaginary  equality,  for  the  rules 
of  social  government  and  the  doctrines  of  revelaiion.     To  such 
of  our  readers  as  may  he  tempted  by  the  title   of  this  volume, 
into  which  tlie  name  of  our  great   national   poet  is  three   times 
introduced,  h    may  be  useful  to  be  reminded  that  the  editor, 
William  Godwin,  in   the  year    1792,  when  the  Jacobins  were 
triumphant  in  France,  and  militant  throirghout    Europe,  pub- 
lished a  work  which  he  called  an  Enquiry  concerning  Political 
Justice,    and  therein  developed,   with   most   insidious   art   and 
crafty  accommodation,  those  destructive  principles  which  tend  to 
subvert  all  political  institutions.     He  seemed  to  surpass  all  the 
other  writers  who  were    eminent  at  that  awful  period  for  the 
doctrines  of  revolution,  in   his  eulo^ium  of  democratic  institu- 
tions,  and  in  his  bold  calumny  of  whatever  had  hitli^rto  been 
held  in  veneration,  and  had  been   applied  to  combine  the   ele- 
ments   of  society.     Two  years  aftervv'ards   he  appeared  as  the 
author  of  a  romance  entitled.  Things  as  they  are,  or  the  Adven- 
tures of  Caleb  Williams.     In  this  work,  of  extravagant  fiction, 
he  proceeded  farther  than  merely  to  assail  the  social  msiitutions. 
It  seemed  to  be  !iis  object  to  defame  all  the  principles  of  jurispru- 
dence, to  represent  the  rules  of  law  for  which  government  is  em- 
bodied as  oppressive  and  pernicious,  and  to  infer  that  our  ordinary 
conceptions  of  truth  and  honour,  which  supply  the  defect  of 
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law  where  its  application  fails,  and  enforce  its  provisions  by 
gentler  means  than  thoj^e  of  rigorous  penahj,  are  founded  in 
piejudice  and  mistake,  and  that  they  are  coiDpatible  with  the 
greatest  crimes.  The  audacious  moralist  attempted  to  corrupt 
the  sources  of  opinion^  and  to  ma'ke  us  misirustful  of  all  the 
outward  appearances  of  goodness  and  lumiap.ity.  He  traduced 
the  love  of  fame,  which  sages  commend  as  the  ally  and  the  re- 
ward of  virtue,  and  combined  it  with  the  worst  violations  of 
duty  and  a  temper  the  most  flagitious.  He  formed  a  monstrous 
character,  amiable  ami  dignitied  to  the  eye,  but  internally  cruel, 
vindictive,  selfish,  and  inhuman.  In  1797  he  published  his 
Enquiry,  or  Reflections  on  Education,  Manners,  and  Literature. 
In  this  work  he  continued  to  censure  all  subsisting  practice  and 
opinion,  and  to  recommend  innovation  in  every  department  and 
every  habit  of  mankind.  He  traduced  our  English  system  of 
education,  he  censured  all  discipline  in  the  instruction  of  youth, 
he  required  that  the  pupil  should  enjoy  perfect  liberty,  and  go- 
vern his  preceptor,  and  that  the  preceptor's  duty  should  be  li- 
mited to  follow  and  to  inform,  but  not  to  controui  his  pupil.  The 
relation  between  the  master  and  the  domestic  servant  calculated 
to  inspire  benevolent  affections  among  the  opulent  towards  those 
who  contribute  to  their  comforts,  and  suppl}  their  wants,  and 
to  unite  the  opposite  classes  in  mutual  dependancc  and  recipro- 
cal obligation;  he  censured  "  as  the  revival  of  the  barbaiity  of 
IVIezentius,  the  linking  a  living  body  and  a  dead  one  together." 
He  represented  the  rich  man  as  naturally  selfish  and  oppressive, 
and  the  poor  man  as  base,  false,  and  groveling.  His  tradesman 
is  fraudulent  and  mendacious,  his  lawyer  dishonest,  his  physi- 
cian unfeeling  and  rapacious,  and  his  clergymen  hypocritical. 

"  His  soldier  has  no  duty  but  that  of  murder,  and  this  duty  he 
is  careful  amply  to  discharge  This  he  regards  as  the  means  of 
his  subsistence,  as  the  path  ihat  leads  to  an  illustrious  name ;  upon 
every  supposition  he  must  learn  ferocity.  He  is  totally  ignorant 
of  the  principles  of  human  nature;  he  is  a  man  whose  business  it 
is  to  kill  those  who  never  offended  him,  and  who  are  the  innocent 
martyrs  of  other  men's  iniquities.  It  is  impossible  that  a  soldier 
should  not  be  a  depraved  and  unnatural  being." 

Having  levelled  a  deadly  blow  at  almost  every  class  esteemed 
honourable  among  men,  he  attacked  the  loundation  ot  all  that  is 
truly  honourabie,  and  directed  his  malignant  censure  against  the 
doctrines  and  the  benign  principles  ot  Christianity  itseltV 

In  the  following  year  he  appeared  as  the  biographer  of  Mary 
Wolstonecraft,  a  woman  to  whom  he  had  recently  united  him- 
self without  marrying  her,  and  who  died  ni  childbirth  of  the 
first  offspring,  which  she  had  by  our  philosopher.     The  offen- 
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sive  matter  of  this  story  is  a  practical  illustration  of  the  gross 
immorality  which  had  been  before  scientifically  methodized  by 
the  same  pen,  and  a  particular  vindication  of  suicide,  the  im- 
pure intercourse  of  the  sexes,  and  religious  inficeiity,  which 
are,  indeed,  her  leading  characteristics,  but  which  he  pourtrayetl 
"  as  circumstances  in  her  life,  that  in  the  judgment  of  honour 
and  reason,  could  not  brand  her  with  disgrace."  Ihat  mysteri- 
ous  law  by  which 

*•  Relations  dear  and  all  the  charities 

Of  father,  son  and  brother  first  were  knowH, 
Perpetual  fountain  of  domestic  sweets;" 

This  profane  writer,  in  this  Christian  country,  dared  to  stig- 
matize with  his  impure  aspersion. 

**  It  is  difficult,"  said  he,  *'  to  recommend  any  thing  to  indis- 
criminate adoption,  contrary  to  the  established  rules  and  prejudices 
of  mankind ;  but  certainly  nothing  can  be  so  ridiculous  upon  the 
face  of  it,  or  so  contrary  to  the  general  march  of  sentiment,  as  to 
require  the  overflowing  of  the  soul  to  wait  upon  a  ceremony,  and 
that  which,  wherever  delicacy  and  imagination  exist,  is  of  all 
things  most  sacredly  private,  to  blow  a  trumpet  before  it,  and  to 
I'ecord  the  moment  when  it  has  arrived  at  its  climax.'* 

Another  trait  of  this  abandoned  woman,  amiable  in  the  es- 
timation of  Mr.  Godwin,  was  her  living  without  the  fear  of 
God,  and  her  neglect  of  Christian  worship.     He  tells  us  tliat 

"  She  had  received  few  lessons  of  religion  in  her  youth,  and 
her  religion  was  almost  entire!}'  of  her  own  creation,  she  could 
not  recollect  the  time,  when  she  had  believed  the  doctrine  of  fu» 
ture  punishments,  She  expected  a  future  state,  but  she  would  not 
allow  her  ideas  of  that  future  state  to  be  modified  by  the  notions 
of  judgment  and  retribution.  As  far  down  as  the  year  1787,  she 
regularly  frequented  public  worship.  After  that  period  her  atten- 
dance became  less  constant,  and  in  no  long  time  was  wholly  dis- 
continued. I  believe,"  says  Godwin,  **  it  may  be  admitted  as  a 
maxim,  that  no  person  of  a  well-furnished  mind,  that  has  shaken 
ofF  the  implicit  subjection  of  youth,  and  is  not  the  zealous  partizan 
of  a  sect,  can  bring  himself  to  conform  to  the  public  and  regular 
routine  of  sermons  and  prayers." 

The  readers  of  the  British  Critic  are  probably  ©f  too  much 
delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  of  imagination  too  pure,  to  be  well 
versed  in  the  writings  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Godwin.  It  is  de- 
sirable that  they  should  ren)ain  so,  for  their  purity  of  taste  would 
at  least  be  impaired,  and  the  sturdiness  of  their  virtuous  judg- 
mrnt  might  suft'er  from  the  perusal  of  such  obscene  and  nause- 
ous publications.     We  thought  it  necessary  to  present  to  them 
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tliis  succinct  account  of  some  of  his  former  productions,  that 
they  might  duly  appreciate  the  motive  which  has  occasioned  that 
before  U3. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Godwin  was  passing  into  obscurity.  The 
venom  of  sedition  and  impiety  which  he  helped  to  infuse  into 
the  public  mind,  has  had  all  its  operation  ;  the  good  sense  of 
mankind  found  and  applied  the  appropriate  remedy,  and  the 
world  may  again  be  tranquil.  Benevolent  minds  mioht  have 
hoped  that  Mr.  Godwin  himself  was  convalescent,  and  that  he 
repented  his  former  activity  in  the  cause  of  public  commotion. 
Though  he  miglit  want  courage  to  rentnmce  his  errors,  and  to 
offer  some  atonement  for  them,  yet  he  might  secretly  exult  in 
the  recent  triumph  of  correct  principles,  commanded  by  the  vi- 
gour of  his  own  country,  and  the  overthrow  of  her  enemies. 
This  account  of  the  lives  of  Edward  and  John  Philips,  con- 
nected with  the  learning  and  opinions  of  their  uncle  and  pre- 
ceptor, enables  us  to  judge  how  far  the  woeful  experience  of 
twenty-five  years  of  public  calamity  has  shaken  his  attachment 
to  the  principle^  from  which  all  that  calamity  proceeded. 

That  portion  of  the  work  which  corresponds  to  its  principal 
title,  and  treats  of  the  adventures  and  of  the  works  of  John  and 
Edward  Philips  is  almost  without  interest,  and  affords  little  use- 
ful information.  Both  of  them  were  writers  by  profession,  and 
wrote  books  for  the  profits  of  authorship.  It  appears  that  in 
that  profession  they  laboured  assiduously,  and  frequently  pre- 
pared something  new  to  employ  the  attention  of  the  reading  part 
of  mankind,  but  rather  vvhmi  urged  by  necessity  than  from  the 
impulse  of  genius.  They  might  have  enjoyed  ephemeral  repu- 
tation, but  their  posthumous  celebrity  was  so  low  that  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  an  extensive,  if  not  a  diligent  enquirer,  be- 
lieved that  they  had  given  to  the  world  only  one  genuine  produc- 
tion. Edward  was  of  an  afft  ctionate  disposition,  and  notwith- 
standing differences  of  opinion  from  his  uncle,  on  points  of  po- 
litics and  religion,  at  that  crisis  very  important,  he  regarded  him 
alniobt  with  filial  piety.  John  was  less  tolerant  touard.s  his 
uncle's  errors.  Neither  of  them  permitted  his  authority  or  his 
examjile  ultimately  to  outweigh  their  consideralions  of  allegiance 
towards  the  king,  or  of  fidelity  to  his  laws.  It  is  conjectured, 
on  good  grounds,  that  the  iiiHaence  of  Edward  contributed  to 
the  safety  of  Milton  after  the  Restoration,  and  prevented  his  ex- 
clusion from  the  act  of  oblivion.  If,  indeed,  it  be  so,  we  must 
ever  regard  the  memory  of  Edward  witii  peculiar  gratitude,  for 
to  the  Ifisure  afterwards  enjoyed  by  Milton  we  owe  that  immortal 
poem  which  is  the  rock  of  his  great  tame. 

The  name   of  Milton   is    sacred  in   the  history  of   English 
poetry.     His  distinguished  part  in  the  rude  proceedings  of  the 
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great  lAebellion,  are  not  always  associated  in  recollection  with 
that  transcendent  merit  by  which  he  raised  and  establisiied  the 
superior  dignity  of  his  native  language,  and  presented  to  after 
ages  the  sublimest  effort  of  human  genius  The  Paradise  Lost 
will  endure  for  ever,  a  standard  of  excellence  in  the  noblest 
walk  of  poetry.  It  is  with  reluctance  that  we  can  mingle  ^vith 
such  contemplations  the  remembrance  tiuU  he  voluntarily  quitted 
the  service  of  the  Muses,  and  profaned  his  genius  by  worldly 
views  and  fierce  controversy.  But  Mr  Godwin  compels  us 
again  to  unite  these  things  in  recollection.  "  There  is  no- 
thing else/'  he  says,  "  of  so  capacious  diniensiono  in  the  compass 
of  our  lileralure,  if,  indeed,  there  is  in  the  literary  productions 
of  our  species,  that  can  compare  with  the  Paradise  Lost." 
But  the  divine  song  of  Milton  does  not  engross  his  admiration. 
"  For  he  his  also  our  patriot."  He  thinks  that  '^  no  man  of 
just  discernment  can  reiui  his  political  writings  without  being 
penetrated  \a  ith  the  holy  flame  that  animated  him,  and  if  the 
world  shall  ever  attain  that  stature  of  mind  as  for  courts  to  find 
no  place  in  it,  he  will  be  the  patriot  of  the  world."  Does  Mr. 
Godwin  forget  that  Milton  saw  the  liberties  of  his  country  sub- 
dued by  a  military  despot,  and  that  he,  the  patriot,  bowed  the 
knee  at  that  despot's  court. 

Beyond  all  comparison  the  nio«t  interesting  and  only  pleasing 
part  of  the  History  of  Milton's  Life  is  that  which  precedes  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  wars  in  England,  and  yet  it  is  there 
only  that  Mr.  Godwin  opens  his  narrative.  Milton  was  then 
more  than  thirty  years  of  age.  He  had  flourished  in  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  nobility  of  his  own  country,  and  was  beloved  by 
all  men  of  taste  and  literature  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He 
had  attained  the  highest  celebrity  by  the  Masque  of  Comus, 
which,  for  the  poetical  imagination  which  it  displays,  for  the 
rich  variety  and  sweetness  of  its  versification,  and  its  pure  mo- 
rality remains  the  brightest  ornament  of  our  diamatic  poetry. 
He  had  publisiied  his  Lycidas  and  the  Arcades,  and  was  esteemed 
not  only  for  those  unrivalled  performances  with  which  he  eii- 
jiclied  our  language,  but  for  the  bright  promise  afforded  by  them 
of  varied  and  higher  excellence.  He  was  known  to  be  a  com- 
plete master  of  ancient  learning,  and  to  be  familiar  with  the 
Italian  school.  In  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  the  cultivation 
of  his  taste  he  had  visited  France  and  Italy,  and  enjoyed  the 
honours  which  the  learned  of  that  splendid  age  willingly  bestowed 
on  persons  of  whatever  religion  and  whatever  country  who  were 
conspicuous  lor  superior  attainments.  He  was  already  compared 
with  the  greatest  poets  of  antiquity. 

"  Grseci  Mceonidem,  jactet  sibi  Roma  Maronem, 
Anglia  Miltonen]  jactat  utrique  parem,'* 
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Unhappily  ihe  diiTereiices  which  had  arisen  in  England  be- 
tween the  Ci  >>v\  n  and  Parhametit,  upon  questions  of  pi(  r  .^vitivej 
and  the  yet  more  savage  contentioii  between  ihe  Church  and  the 
disatfected  Puritaiis  were  about  to  terniiuate  in  open  war.  The 
standard  of  rebtllion  was  unfurled,  and  the  army  was  seduced 
from  its  allegiance  to  a;tuck  the  altar  and  the  thraue.  The  mnid 
gf  Miiton  had  been  aheady  strongly  imbued  with  tho^e  principles 
of  liberty  in  the  affairs  of  state,  and  of  resistance  to  all  ecclesi^ 
astical  superiority  which  then  became  predominant.  The  harsh 
tones  of  civil  discord  reached  him  Ujjun  the  shore>  of  Italy,  and 
he  heard  them  without  dismay.  He  hastened  to  bear  a  part  in 
the  struggle.  He  was  c  )Utent  to  abandon  his  project  of  visiting 
Greece,  where,  whh  congenial  spirit  hq  sntght  have  contem- 
plaied  the  antient  philosophy,  and  liave  become  familiar  with 
the  antient  poetry  in  the  places  which  were  sanctilied  by  the 
earliest  masters  of  morc^.iuy  and  the  fathers  of  poetry.  His 
muse  became  silent,  aud  he  prepared  himself  for  hoarse  and  uu-? 
relenting  disputation. 

He  immediately  became  a  principal  writer  in  the  service  if 
the  Parliament,  and  encountered  too  successfully  the  learnmg  of 
Usher,  and  the  zeal,  often  misplaced,  of  those  who  defeiuled 
the  ConstitutKin.  In  1641,  he  produced  three  laborious  tracts 
in  behalf  of  the  reformation,  then  rapidl,  progressive,  against 
Prelaiical  E,)isC"pacy,  and  on  the  Reasun  of  Church  Govern- 
ment urged  agauist  Prelacy.  His  style  was  often  eloquent  and 
always  vigorous.  His  argument  cogent  and  his  learmng  pro- 
found. It  could  n  U  be  otherwise  than  that  in  any  cause  he 
should  prove  powerful  and  persuasive ;  but  his  doctrines  are 
incompatible  with  every  principle  of  the  British  ConstiUition, 
and  can  now  be  safely  consulted  only  by  those  whose  j'idgment 
and  experience  can  refute  his  fallacious  reasoning,  and  detect  his 
pernicious  errors.  It  is  most  afHiciing  to  ob-^erve  in  him  such 
want  of  charity,  such  vioialiou  of  taste,  and  such  a  merciless 
spirit  of  persecution  as  might  have  been  least  expected  from  his 
highly  cultivated  mind.  He  execrates  hiS  opponents,  the  men 
of  high  dignity  and  promotion,  without  remorse,  and  vyishing 
them  a  shameful  end  in  this  life,  he  dooms  them 

"  To  be  thrown  down  eternally  into  the  darkest  and  the  deepest 
gulph  of  hell ;  where,  under  the  despiteful  controul,  the  trample  and 
spurn  of  all  the  other  damned,  that  in  the  anguish  of  their  tortures 
shall  have  no  other  ease  than  to  exercise  a  raving  and  bestial  ty- 
ranny over  them  as  their  slaves  and  negroes,  they  shall  remain  in 
that  plight  for  ever,  the  basest,  the  lov/ermost,  the  most  dejected, 
post  underfoot,  and  down-trodden  vassals  of  perdition," 
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But  private  considerations  sometimes  '>ut\veighed  the  judg- 
ment ot  his  political  associates.  He  h^.d  married  a  lady  of 
respectable  family,  who  disliked  his  habils  and  his  disloyalty, 
and  he  wished  the  union  to  be  dissolved.  He  therefore  set 
about  his  Treatises  on  Divorce,  and  on  the  Nullity  of  Marriage, 
M'hich  vvere  very  loudly  censured  by  the  Puritans,  though  they 
never  pushed  the  prosecution  to  a  criminal  result.  They  found 
him  too  powerful  an  advocate  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  meaner 
offender. 

Though  deeply  immersed  in  such  savage  controversy,  the 
spirit  of  his  poetry,  destined  to  illumine  and  delight  succeeding 
ages,  however  obscure,  was  not  extinct.  He  sighed  after  nobler 
occupation,  and  projected  the  undertaking  of  a  work 

"  Not  to  be  raised  from  the  heat  of  youth,  or  the  vapours  of 
wine,  like  that  which  flows  at  waste  from  the  pen  of  some  vulgar 
amorist,  or  the  trencher  fury  of  a  rhyming  parasite,  nor  to  be  ob^ 
tained  by  the  invocation  of  dame  memory  and  her  syren  daughters, 
but  by  devout  prayer  to  that  eternal  Spirit,  who  can  inrich  with 
all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  seraphim  with  the 
hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  he 
pleases." 

But  forgetful  of  his  high  calling  he  still  devoted  himself  to 
tlie  service  of  the  rebellious.  Within  a  month  after  the  execu- 
tion of  the  king,  he  published  his  defence  of  that  atrocious  deed 
in  a  tract  entitled  : 

"  The  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates,  proving  that  it  is 
lawful,  and  hath  been  held  so  through  all  ages  for  any  who  have 
the  power  to  call  to  account  a  tyrant  or  wicked  king,  and  after 
due  conviction,  to  depose  and  put  him  to  death,  if  the  ordinary 
magistrate  have  neglected  or  denied  to  do  it,  and  that  they  who 
of  late  have  so  pauch  blamed  deposing  are  the  pien  that  did  it 
themselves." 

He  was  now  honoured  with  public  employment,  and  became 
the  Latin  secretary  to  the  Council  of  State.  He  found  time  to 
write  the  Iconoclastes,  a  reply  to  the  Eikon  Basilike,  wherein 
he  traduced  the  character  of  the  murdered  sovereign,  and  aimed 
a  deadlier  blow  at  the  royal  cause  th?m  those  who,  by  a  mockery 
of  justice,  had  doomed  him  to  the  scafiold.  He  also,  soon 
after,  published  his  Defensio  pro  Populo  Anglicano,  in  answer 
to  a  learned  vindication  of  the  murdered  king,  published  abroad, 
by  Salmasius,  in  which  he  justified  all  the  atrocities  of  the 
rebellion,  fioni  the  first  resistance  made  to  the  government,  to 
ks  consummation  in  the  establishment  of   the  unprecedented 
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tyranny  of  a  remnant  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  whom  he 
was  an  active  agent. 

Milton  was  not  consistent  in  this,  his  walk  of  sedition,  but 
found  it  necessary,  for  his  advancement,  to  abandon  his  notions 
of  abstract  Hberty.  He  very  wiUingly  obeyed  the  necessity,  and 
became  the  servant  of  masters,  who,  with  no  title  of  supre- 
macy, ruled  the  kingdom  with  more  than  kingly  power.  The 
course  of  events  had  led  to  a  different  result  than  that  devised 
by  the  first  movers  of  insurrection.  The  monarch  was  indeed 
subverted,  and  the  persecuted  Church  destroyed.  His  wishes 
had  been  accomplished  in  this,  that  most  of  the  persons  of  his^ft 
dignity  and  promotion,  whom  he  execrated,  had  shared  in  the 
calamity  of  their  prince,  and  all  of  them  were  degraded  from 
their  rank  and  power,  and  deprived  of  their  wealth.  But  his 
beatific  vision  of  the  promised  Millennium  had  not  been  com- 
pletely realised.  The  Parliament  which  was  to  receive  "  above 
the  inferiors  orders  of  the  blessed,  the  regal  addition  of  princi- 
palities, legions,  and  thrones,"  had  been  rudely  displaced  and 
trampled  upon  by  their  own  soldiery,  and  the  nation  was  soon 
to  be  delivered  in  inglorious  bondage  to  the  rule  of  an  unre- 
strained master,  who  called  himself  the  Protector  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

Mr.  Godwin  has  treated  of  these  matters  at  large,  both  to 
vindicate  the  honour  of  Milton  and  to  recommend  the  example 
of  those  fearful  times.  He  says  of  the  Defensio  pro  Populo 
Anglicano. 

"  It  was  necessary  to  the  character  of  the  government  which 
then  subsisted,  that  the  proud  and  vaunting  performance  of  Sal- 
masius  should  not  go  without  an  answer.  It  was  necessary  to  the 
vindication  of  that  large  and  respectable  part  of  the  people  of 
England,  who  had  either  been  actively  concerned  in  bringhig 
Charles  to  the  scaffold,  or  avowedly  approved  the  deed,  that  the 
scurrilous  and  arrogant  invectives  of  this  great  literary  champion 
should  be  repelled.  Never  did  any  book  more  completely  fulfil 
the  ends  for  which  it  was  produced  than  this  work  of  Milton.  It 
was  every  where  received  on  the  Continent  with  astonishment  and 
applause.  The  ambassadors  of  the  different  governments  of  Eu- 
rope at  that  time  resident  in  London,  paid  visits  of  compliment  to 
the  author.  It  had  the  honour  to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  hangman  at  Toulouse  and  at  Paris.  Lastly,  having  been 
perused  by  Christina  Queen  of  Sweden,  she  was  struck  with  the 
eloquence  of  the  composition,  the  strength  of  the  reasoning,  and 
the  vigour  with  which  the  author  exposed  the  futility,  the  sophis- 
try, and  contradictions  of  his  antagonist." 

Now  surely  there  is  some  sophistry  and  contradiction  in  this 
passage  of  Mr.  Godwin.     That  part  of  the  people  of  England 
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which  was  actively  concerned  in  bringing  the  King  to  deaths  is 
well  known  to  be  a  very  inconsiderable  proportion,  not  the 
gentry  nor  the  comtnonalty,  not  the  presbyterian  interest,  but  a 
lew  indi  pendents,  aided  by  the  army,  traiterous  both  to  him  and 
to  the  parliament,  and  unable  to  accomplish  the  deep  tragedy  till 
the  House  of  Peers  was  abolished,  and  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
House  of  Commons  actually  expelled.  It  is  certain  that  a  sort 
of  public  approbation  uas  afterwards  obtained  by  the  perpe- 
tracois  of  thai,  crime  ;  but  when  a  tyranny  possesses  the  whole 
nilhtary  force,  what  is  the  value  of  the  addresses  exloi  led  fr'Uii. 
the  people.  If  the  work  was.  received  throuj^hout  Europe  with 
applause,  it  is  extraordinary  that  it  should  be  burnt  in  France, 
no  inconsiderable  i^:ountry,  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hang- 
man. As  to  the  comphnieuls  of  the  auibassailors,  >t  was  by 
them  esteemed  the  uumifesto  of  the  new  government  to  which 
they  were  accredited.  As  well  might  the  servile  adulation  of 
the  ambassadors  to  the  bloody  directors  of  France  be  construed 
an  approval  of  the  djen  recent  regicide,  as  the  visus  of  the  am- 
bassadors to  Milton,  the  Latin  secretary  to  the  new  usurpation, 
be  deemed  a  public  commendation  of  his  principles. 

In  that  w'ltk  Milton  prosliuued  his  pen  in  distinct  commen- 
dation of  the  leaders  in  the  parliamentary  government.  A  revo- 
lution took  place  two  years  afterwards,  which  proceeded  on 
principles  equally  adverse  to  the  friends  of  hereditary  monarchy 
and  to  those  of  republican  institutions.  On  the  GOth  of  April, 
36.53,  Cromwell  expeikd  the  parliament  altogether,  alike  in- 
different to  the  pretensions  cf  i)resby{erian  and  independeat, 
and  soon  after  he  deemed  it  exj  edient  to  assume  the  title  of 
Lord  Protector,  and  to  exercise  the  utmost  violence  towards 
the  subjects  of  Milton's  late  eulogium. 

"  Harrison  and  Rich  vrere  sent  prisoners  to  remote  castles ; 
Overton  was  shut  up,  first  in  the  Tower,  and  afterwards  in  the  Isle 
of  Jersey;  Vane  was  imprisoned  in  Carisbrook  Castle,  the  very 
place  which  had  been  the  scene  of  the  longest  severities  exercised 
against  Charles  the  First ;  Okey  was  cashiered,  and  Ludlow  was 
held  to  bail. 

"  Still  Milton  adhered  to  the  Protector.  Cromwell  had  long 
and  justly  won  for  himself  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  those 
men  who  placed  the  welfare  of  their  country  in  a  republican  go- 
vornment.  Milton  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  opinion,  that 
if  the  public  cause  was  to  be  saved,  there  was  no  man  more  emi- 
nently fitted  than  Cromwell  for  the  performance  of  the  glorious 
task.  Milton  thought  he  saw  the  express  hand  of  Providence  in 
the  events  by  which  the  monarchy  had  been  overthrown,  and  the 
following  governments  established,  and  proceeding  in  such  reason- 
ings, he  viewed  in  Cromwell  the  instrument  of  Providence  for  good 
to  a  favoured  people." 

He 
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He  forgot  that  the  whole  of  his  political  life  had  hitherto 
been  distinguished  by  his  deprecating  a  government  bv  a  single 
person  and  his  extolling  a  repnblican  institution.  He  remained 
in  office  ui;der  Cromwell,  and  hastened  to  produce  his  i^etensio 
Secunda  pro  Populo  AngHcano,  in  which  the  utmost  and  most 
servile  flattei>  is  lavished  on  the  Protector,  whose  most  cruniaal 
assailments  of  public  liberty  are  grossly  applauded. 

"  Cromwell  never  called  a  parliament,  but  to  commit  violence 
upon  it,  to  disgrace  the  name  of  parliament,  or  to  disgrace  himself. 
The  whole  of  his  ill-omened  administi'ation  for  a  term  of  nearly 
five  years  was  a  series  of  despicable  experiments  on  the  nature  of 
government,  calculated  to  bring  the  very  names  of  patriotism  and 
republic  into  contempt.'' 

But  Milton  did  not  abdicate  his  post  of  Latin  secretary.  At 
length  Cromwell  died,  and  his  system  gave  way  to  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  republican  form.  Milton  was  now  the  most 
forward  to  asperse  his  memory.  He  compared  hmi  to  Sylla  the 
Roman  tyrant. 


-Et  nos 


Consilium  dedimus  Syllae ;  deraus  populo  nunc. 

His  counsel  to  the  people  was  to  persevere  in  disloyalty,  never 
(o  resume  the  antient  constitution,  or  to  restore  the  legitimate 
authority  of  then-  kings.  All  this  meets  with  the  approbatiou 
of  Mr.  Godwin. 

At  ibis  a^ra,  "  while  the  heart  of  Milton,"  as  Mr.  Godwin 
tells  us,  "  was  anxiously  attentive  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  and 
meditating  if  by  any  means  his  country  might  be  saved,  his 
nepliews  passed  over  to  the  enemy's  standard."  In  1815,  an 
author  dares  to  designate  the  adoption  of  that  policy  which  led 
to  the  restoration  of  the  royalty  of  England,  after  twenty  years  of 
public  commotion  and  anarchy,  as  a  desertion  to  the  standard 
of  an  enemy. 

Mr.  Godwin  proceeds  to  inform  us  of  the  state  of  parties  at 
that  time  ;  but  in  doing  this,  he  describes  the  puritans  as  they 
might  have  been  im'.igined  before  the  rebellion,  the  assertors  of 
constitutional  liberty,  standing  up  for  a  purer  form  of  worship 
and  a  stricter  course  ot  moral  discipline ;  certainly  not  as  they 
hud  shewn  themselves  uhile  exercising  the  parliamentary  domi-, 
nation,  cruel,  intolerant,  rapacious,  sullen,  and  vindictive.  He 
charges  upon  the  royalists  of  I66O,  all  the  faults  of  the  King's 
party  which  had  preceded  the  troubles,  and  all  which  the  spirit 
of  faction  had  at  any  time  attributed  to  theiij.  He  is  so  bold  as 
%o  tell  us,  that  they  were 

"  Fugitives 
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*'  Fugitives  and  vagabonds ;  their  practice  was  duplicity,  and 
their  daily  meditation,  plots  and  conspiracies.  They  had  little 
reputation  to  support,  and  were  careless  of  the  decorums  and  de- 
cencies of  life.  Undoubtedly,  they  were  made  worse  by  exile. 
Undoubtedly,  a  King  driven  from  country  to  country,  without 
almost  the  means  to  sustain  him,  and  whose  sister  was  found  lying 
in  bed  for  want  of  fuel  to  warm  her  elsewhere,  was  wanting  in 
some  of  those  motives  to  which  the  decorums  and  dignity  of  Kings 
are  ordinarily  indebted.  A  King  is  an  artificial  and  unnatural 
personage,  but  a  King  in  exile  is  a  creature  still  more  anomalous.'* 

TTie  dogmatist  goes  on  to  assert  whatever  pleases  his  imagi- 
nation. We  know  that  Charles  the  Secotjd  endured  great  ca- 
lamities, and  that  in  after  life  he  bee-  'ne  a  bad  prince  ;  but  it  is 
quite  new  to  attribute  his  vices  to  his  misfortunes.  If  that  were 
just,  the  wicked  faction  which  caused  his  misfortunes  is  an- 
swerable for  his  vices.  Of  the  plots  and  conspiracies  which  the 
royalists  were  daily  meditating,  Mr.  Godwin  is  the  first  historian 
that  makes  mention,  and  he  gives  us  no  account  of  them. 

We  shall  not  weary  our  readers  with  pursuing  Mr.  Godwin 
through  his  narrative  of  the  proceedings  which  followed  the 
restoration.  The  republicans  are  still  the  subject  of  his  eulo- 
gium,  upon  the  loyalists  he  still  casts  his  obscene  censure. 
There  is  one  passage  which  we  extract  fiom  his  account  of  the 
trial  of  the  regicides,  which  is  indeed  abonunable,  not  because 
it  is  historically  false,  but  because  it  is  libellous  of  that  unsullied 
purity,  which  at  this  present  time  we  justly  attach  to  the  courts 
of  our  criminal  jurisdiction.  The  nature  of  Mr.  Godwin's  af- 
fections may  be  accurately  judged  of  by  that  one  paragraph. 

**  Nothing  can  be  more  odious  to  a  liberal  mind  than  the  prac- 
tice which  unhappily  takes  place  in  some  degree  in  all  courts  of 
justice,  of  measuring  the  words  of  the  persons  arraigned  before 
them,  and  requiring  them  to  speak  in  what  is  called  the  manner 
befitting  their  unhappy  situation.     The  insolence  of  the  Judges, 
tlie  delight  they  apparently  feel  in  interrupting,  in  checking,  in 
rebuking,  and  trampling  upon  the  prisoners  brought  before  them, 
which  we  more  or  less  perceive  in  the  reading  of  all  trials,  cer- 
tainly conduces  to  none  of  the  ends  of  justice.     They  expect  to  be 
emphatically   thanked  for  their  generosity,  if  they   practice  any 
degree  of  decency  towards  the  man  whose  cause  they  are  appointed 
to  hear,  and  if  they  consent  to  put  him  to  death  with  any  sort  of 
gen  ility.     They  look  for  a  canting  and  hypocritical  profession  of 
offence  and  of  sorrow,  and  hold  out  a  lure,  often  ajallacious  one, 
that  such  professions  shall  be  considered  in  mitigation  of  punish- 
ment.    They  are  more  anxious  to  degrade  and  to  dishonour,  than 
to  inflict  the  censure  of  the  law.     If  a  man  fairly  asserts  his  own 
conception  of  his  case,  and  refuses  to  acknowledge  hig  offence, 

where, 
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where,  whatever  may  be  the  judgment  of  the  ministers  of  the  law, 
he  finds  none,  this  is  treated  as  a  heinous  aggravation  of  his  legal 
guilt :  and  many  a  one  has  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life,  merely 
because  he  has  spoken  upon  his  trial  that  firm  language,  which  is 
calculated  to  honour  his  memory  to  the  latest  posterity." 

Slander  like  this  must  be  wholly  without  effect. 

After  the  Restoration,  Milton  composed  his  two  immortal 
poems,  the  Paradise  Lost  and  the  Paradise  Regained.  He 
lived  till  1674,  pardoned  of  all  his  offences,  and  unmolested  by 
the  government.  Mr.  Godwin  tells  us  that  he  died  ''  full  of 
years  and  glory."  Undoubtedly,  the  glory  of  unequalled  genius 
is  indisputably  his.  It  is  not  to  that  glory  that  Mr.  Godwin 
refers. 

We  shall  spare  ourselves  the  unprofitable  toil  of  describing 
the  incidents  detailed  in  the  remaining  part  of  this  volume. 
Edward  and  John  Philips  long  survived  their  uncle,  and  sup- 
ported themselves  chiefly  by  the  labour  of  authorship.  They 
are  almost  forgotten,  and  the  judgment  of  mankind,  which  has 
doomed  them  and  their  works  to  oblivion  or  neglect,  ought  not 
to  be  disputed  :  their  works  may  remain  for  the  occasional  re- 
search of  the  curious,  or  to  complete  the  roll  of  local  and  an- 
important  history  ;  but  we  assure  our  readers,  that  this  piece  of 
biography,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  thetn,  does  not  contain  "  a  hand- 
ful" of  useful  knowledge,  or  any  thing  to  reward  the  labour  of 
perusing  it. 

There  is  so  close  a  resemblance  between  the  affairs  of  the 
present  age  and  those  which  afford  the  theme  of  this  publication, 
that  we  could  not  pass  by  the  work  without  calling  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  its  motive  and  tendency.  The  happiness  of 
our  own  generation  mainly  depends  upon  the  perfect  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  royal  family  of  France,  whicli,  after  many 
years  of  affliction  passed  in  exile,  are  again  seated  on  their  he- 
reditary throne,  VVe  should  be  hopeless  of  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe,  or  the  stability  of  any  government,  if  their  title,  or  the 
expediency  of  maintaming  it,  were  judged  of  by  the  principles 
here  laid  down.  There  is  also  in  this  country  a  tendency  to 
many  of  the  opinions  upon  ecclesiastical  affairs,  the  prevalence 
of  which  led  formerly  to  sucli  great  calamity.  We  trujit  the 
Church  is  not  yet  in  danger ;  but  when  an  attack  is  insidiously 
made  upon  its  fundamental  discipline,  and  the  authority  of  Mil- 
ton is  again  made  to  bear  against  its  bulwarks,  we  render  good 
service  to  our  country  by  attempting  to  shew  the  value  of  that 
authority,  and  to  expose  the  ascertained  qualities  of  the  person 
who  adduces  it. 

Art. 
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AuT.III.    De  Raijce,  a  Poem.  Bi/  J.  W.  Cunningham,  A. M, 
,      Cadell  and  Davicij.      1815. 

It  has  been  our  painful  duty  to  speak  with  disapprobation  of 
two  productions  of  Mi  Curiniogliain,  not  because  they  were  defi- 
ciejit  in  ability,  (for  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  in  the  former  at 
least — "  The  Velvet  Cushion,"  a  very  fair  portion  of  talent 
■was  displayed),  bui  beranse  the  opinions  wliich  they  inculcated 
appeared  to  us  in  many  points  replete  with  lallacy  and  danger. 
It  was  against  the  principles  of  his  own  writings  tliat  our  ani- 
madversions  were  chieHy  duected.  Upon  their  literary  merits  we 
were  willing  to  speak  with  impartiality.  We  gave  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham credit,  for  "  son^ic  instances  of  pathos,"  and  for  ex- 
pressing himself,  on  some  occasions,  with  "  much  animation.'" 
These  are  poetical  qualiticaticns :  when  therefore  we  heard  that 
Mr.  C.  was  preparing  for  the  press  a  poem,  in  y\  hich  the  interest 
excited  by  strong  affection  and  energy  of  character  was  to  be 
enlisted  in  defence  of  Reiigion  and  sound  principles,  by  way  of 
contrast  to  the  too  popular  \'\  orks  of  a  certain  noble  author,  we 
hailed  the  intelligence  ihat  he  had  assigned  so  well-chosen  an 
occujiation  to  h;s  active  mind  with  no  small  degree  of  pleasure  : 
we  were  prepared  to  find  in  the  intended  publication,  the 
powers  above  specified,  heightened  and  set  forward  by  the  elo- 
quence of  verse  ;  and  we  looked  forward  to  the  appearance  of  the 
volume  with  considerable  expectation. 

A  very  long  preface,  equal  indeed  in  bulk  to  nearly  a  third  of 
the  poem  itself,  appears  to  us  unnecessarily  employed  in  main- 
taining the  truth  of  a  proposition  which  few  will  feel  inchued  to 
deny  ;  namely,  that  sentiments  of  piety  and  virtue  are  very  power- 
ful auxiliaries  to  poetry.  'Jo  prove  this,  Mr.  Cunningham  quotes 
tlie  opinions  of  Horace,  of  Longinus,  of  Qiiinlilian,  of  Beattie, 
of  Pope,  of  Johnson,  and  lastly  of  Mr.  C.  Grant :  and  the  prac- 
tice, not  only  of  Homer,  Pindar,  the  Greek  Tragedians,  Horace, 
Virgil,  Spenser,  Milton,  and  Cowper,  but  also  of  the  most  emi- 
nent proticients  in  the  Sister  Arts,  of  the  Sculptors,  Painters,  and 
Musicians,  of  ancient  and  modern  times  ;  and,  in  addition  to  this 
weight  of  authority,  he  supports  his  doctrine  by  several  very  con- 
vincing arguments  of  his  own.  But  wd  conceive  that  all  this  for- 
Kiidable  array  is  drawn  out  against  a  visionary  enemy  ;  and  that 
the  "  persuasion  which  appears  to  prevail  with  many  indivi- 
duals," is  not,  as  he  states  it,  "  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
employ  poetry  successfully  in  the  service  of  Religion,"  but  merely 
that  it  should  be  employed  as  an  irregular  auxiliary,  and  not  be 
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put  in  the  same  ranks  with  sermons,  lec*ures,  dissertations,  ?aid 
others,  which  are  the  natural  and  regular  soldiers  of  the  garrison. 
Further,  there  is  a  "  prevailing  pi  rsuasion,"  that  poems  on  Scrip- 
tural subjects  are  generallv  unsuccessful  ;  a  persuasion  partly 
arising  ex  accidenti,  because,  in  point  of  fact,  the  generality  of 
such  poems  have  been  dull ;  ani  partly  from  considerations  of 
the  great  difficulty  which  an  author  has  to  encounter  in  attempt- 
ing to  diffuse  through  a  long  work  the  interest  which  his  readers 
have  been  accustomed  to  feel  in  the  simple  and  condensed  narra-. 
tives  of  the  Bible  ;  and  of  the  danger  M'hich  he  incurs,  if  he 
should  try  to  embellish  his  plot  with  new  facts,  of  exposing  more 
plainly  the  poverty  of  his  own  coinage,  when  sot  beside  the  pure 
current  gold  of  the  original  history. 

These  opinions  however  Mr.  Cunningham  has  not  endeavoured 
to  refute,  nor  indeed  are  they  any  obstacles  to  the  favourable 
reception  of  his  ovi'n  poem,  which  would  never  have  apjieared 
to  us  peculiarly  religious,  and  the  spirit  of  which  did  not  cer- 
tainly demand  so  copious  an  exposition  and  so  laboured  a  de- 
fence. Its  faults  are,  in  our  judgment,  of  a  very  different  na- 
ture, and  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  t- xecuiion  of  the  work,  rather 
than  in  its  design  ;  but  of  these  we  shall  speak  with  greater  per- 
spicuity, when  we  have  laid  before  our  readers  a  short  analysis  of 
its  contents. 

The  Abbot  de  Ranee  was  a   man,  who,  like  the  warrior  Bi- 
shops of  Geiniany,  disgraced  his  sacred  profession   by  the  vices 
of  a  profligate  soldier.     Endowed  with   great   talents,  and  un- 
daunted courage  and  energy,  he  was  enthusiastically  devoted  to 
the   chase,  the  slave   of  violent   [passions,  and   withal  an   open 
scofftr  at  the  most   sacred   truths   of  Religion.     In  one  of  his 
hunting  excursions  in  the  ne  ghbourhood   of  the  Rhone,  he  and 
one  single  companion,  having  outstripped  all  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, and  having  alone  been  witnesses  to  the  fdl  of  the   deer, 
are  benighted  in  a  wild  and  solitary  region.     A  storm  of  thunder 
and  lightning,  which  adds  to  the  horror  of  the  scene,  only  excites 
the  impious  blasphemies   of  De   Ranee,  who  takes   occasion, 
rather  unnecessarily,  to  repeat  his  belief  in  cliance,  and  his  utter 
scorn  of  an  all  ruling  Providence.     In  the  midst  however  of  his 
vauntmgs,  he  and  his  fi  .end  are  attacked  by  robbers,  his  friend 
falls  ;  and  he  himself,  after  a  valiant  resistance,  is  forced  to  ily, 
and  escapes  only  by  swi^iiming  across  a  rapid  torrent,  where  the 
assailants  forbear  to  follow  him.     He  had  nearly  perished  in  his 
passage  hy  a  shot  from  one  of  the  pursuing  ruffians,  but  the  ball 
fortunately  struck  him   on  his  "  belt  of  steel,"  and  rebounded 
without  doing  him  any  injury.     If  he  feit  any  grateful  or  tender 
emotions  at  this  miraculous  preservation,  their  influence  was  but 
of  ^hort  duration ;  and  he  directs  his  steps  without  any  com- 
punction 
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punction  to  the  Castle  of  Chaumont,  to  that  tower  which  con- 
tained the  fair  object  of  his  guilty  love,  who  like  hiin  had  broken 
her  vows  of  chastity  and  celibacy,  and  to  whom  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  pay  his  midnight  visits,  even  whilst  she  was  dwelling 
under  her  father's  roof.  A  secret  staircase  in  the  rock  conducts 
him  to  Laura's  chamber ;  he  enters,  and  is  surprized  that  she  is 
not  there  ;  a  lamp  in  a  distant  apartment  attracts  his  notice ;  he 
hastens  towards  it,  and  there  finds  his  beloved,  not  as  he  fondly 
hoped  in  the  full  bloom  of  beauty,  eagerly  watching  for  his  ar- 
rival, but  a  cold  and  corrupted  corpse.  The  shock  is  too  power- 
ful even  for  the  bold  De  Ranee ;  anguish  and  remorse  seize  upon 
his  mind,  and  he  rushes  from  the  spot  in  a  state  of  ficuzy. 

The  aged  father  of  Laura,  to  whom  on  her  death  bed  she  had 
revealed  the  secret  of  her  shame,  deeming  his  guilty  daughter  un- 
worthy of  sleeping  amongst  her  purer  ancestors,  and  dreading  to 
expose  his  disgrace  to  the  light  of  day,  causes  her  remains  to  be 
conveyed  by  night  down  that  spiral  staircase  which  was  so  familiar 
to  De  Ranee,  and  to  be  interred  in  the  gloomy  cavern  which 
concealed  its  base.  The  sad  ceremony  begins  ;  and  a  holy  friar, 
who  had  watched  over  the  infancy  of  the  fallen  Laura,  performs 
the  obsequies  with  true  devotion.  But  as  her  body  is  laid  in  th« 
ground,  and  the  last  requiem  pronounced  over  her,  a  man  rushes 
wildly  through  the  crowd,  and  in  an  agony  of  sorrow  throws 
himself  into  the  grave  to  die  with  her.  The  aspect  of  this  man, 
so  worn  with  misery  and  remorse,  so  changed  from  the  onct* 
proud  De  Ranee,  unnerves  the  vengeance  even  of  the  father  of 
Laura ;  and  he  is  left  alone  with  the  pious  friar,  whose  charity 
induces  him  to  attempt  the  recovery  and  salvation  of  the  misera- 
ble wretch  before  him.  These  labours  of  love  are  finally  suc- 
cessful ;  De  Ranee  is  conveyed  to  a  peasant's  cottage,  where  the 
example  of  its  happy  and  virtuous  inhabitants,  and  the  lessons  of 
the  good  father,  awaken  in  his  mind  a  true  repentance,  and  lead 
him  to  seek  for  peace  in  the  truths  of  Religion.  But  the  energies 
of  his  pow»:'rful  mind  can  be  contented  with  no  middle  course. 
His  penitence  must  be  as  severe  as  his  crimes  were  flagrant,  and 
the  reclaimed  De  Ranee  ends  jiis  days  as  the  strictest  and  most 
austere  observer  of  the  rigid  laws  of  the  Monastery  of  La 
Trappe. 

The  story,  as  will  be  seen,  is  extremely  simple  ;  and  the  dearth 
of  incidents  gives  occasion  to  Mr.  Cunningham  to  introduce  a 
large  portion  of  moral  remark  and  declamation.  This  is  always 
perilous  ;  for  as  nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  put  serious  reflections  and 
pious  sentiments  into  verse,  the  writer  is  glad  to  relieve  himself 
fioni  the  difficult  task  of  animated  narrative  and  faithful  descrip- 
tion, by  indulging  in  the  flowery  field  of  declamation ;  and  he 
fells  page  after  page,  without  remembering  that  the  pleasure  with 
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which  they  are  read,  is  nearly  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  llie  fa- 
cility with  which  they  are  composed.  It  is  painful  to  speak  in 
this  tone  of  censure,  but  the  vast  quantities  of  declamatory  poetry 
which  are  daily  poured  upon  the  public  call  aloud  for  some  strong 
measures  of  prevention  ;  and  we  must  repeat,  that  however  true 
it  be,  that  pure  sentiments  and  a  high  tone  of  morality  are  essen- 
tial parts  of  poetry,  still  they  cannot  be  allo\\  ed  of  themselves  to 
stand  forth  as  its  representatives. 

,  There  is  another  point,  in  respect  to  which  Mr.  Cunningham 
has,  we  think,  acted  injudiciously.  In  Lord  Byron's  poems, 
whatever  be  their  defects,  there  are  unquestionably  passages  of 
that  sort  of  power,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  dazzle  the 
generality  of  readers.  Now,  if  Mr.  Cunningham  wished  to 
counteract  the  poison,  which  he  might  think  was  conveyed  in 
some  of  these  passages,  he  might  have  reflected  that  the  execu- 
tion of  his  task  required  considerable  delicacy ;  and  that  to  betnjy 
any  symptoms  of  his  design,  to  write  verses,  which  the  most  care- 
less reader  could  not  but  recognize  as  forming  a  marked  contrast, 
and  challenging  comparison  with  the  doctrines  and  poetry  of  the 
noble  author,  must  be  extremely  injudicious,  unless  he  could  be 
certain  of  liis  own  superiority.  We  do  not  mean  to  attribute 
such  a  confidence  to  Mr,  Cunningham,  but  we  do  not  the  less 
think  that  he  would  have  acted  wisely  in  omitting  lines  like  the 
following,  which  are  as  evidently  iniilated  from,  as  they  are  levell- 
ed against,  tlie  Giaour  of  Lord  Byron. 

*♦  I'd  rather  be  the  wretch  who  scrawls 

His  idiot  nonsense  on  the  walls, 

His  gallant  bark  of  reason  wreck'd, 

A  poor  quench'd  ray  of  intellect ; 

With  slabbered  chin,  and  rayless  eye, 

And  mind  of  mere  inanity; 

Not  quite  a  man,  nor  quite  a  brute, — 

Than  I  would  basely  prostitute 

My  powers,  to  serve  the  cause  of  Vice, 

To  build  some  jewelled  edifice, 

So  fair,  so  foul — fram'd  with  such  art 

To  please  the  eye,  and  soil  the  heart; 

That  he  who  has  not  power  to  phun, 

Comes,  looks,  and  feels  himself  undone."    P.  7. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  we  have  said  that  from  the  author  of  the 
"  Velvet  Cushion,"  and  the  "  World  without  Souls,"  we  had  an- 
ticipated much  eloquent  and  pathetic  writmg.  But  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham does  not  seem  to  move  freely  in  the  shackles  of  metre ; 
and  whether  from  this,  or  from  some  other  cause,  he  retams 
but  very  little  of  his  "  original  brightness"  in  De  Ranee  ;  he  is 
ileclamatory  rather  than  eloquent,  strained  rather  than  affecting : 

X  we 
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we  see  the  splashing  w  hich  an  idle  boy  makes  with  his  stick  in  a 
puddle,  not  the  natural  roar  and  impetuosity  of  the  mountain  ca- 
taract. These  we  know  Ede  general  charges,  and  must  be  sup- 
ported not  by  the  selection  of  partial  passages,  but  by  the  tone 
and  tenor  of  the  whole  book :  yet  as  some  proof  of  what  we  as- 
sert, we  will  show  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Cunningham  de- 
scribes the  shock  which  De  Ranee  sustained  from  finding  hi* 
Laura  in  the  arms  of  death. 

"  He  comes — O  mark  his  eye  ball  glare-—  i 

Not  Laura — Laura's  corpse  is  there — 

Disease  has  laid  his  withering  hands 

On  that  fair  form — the  brittle  bands 

That  chained  the  soul  gave  way. 

It  burst  its  tenement  of  clay ; 

How  bright  she  tvas,  let  Memory  dream^ 

Death  has  put  out  that  morning  beam. 

*'  In  coffined  pomp  behold  her  lie, 
Vacant  that  throne  of  ecstasy. 
Extinct,  at  once,  its  living  hres^ 
As  when  the  spiry  blaze  expires 
Of  snowy  Hecla's  ardent  head. 

And  o*er  the  smoky  plains 
A  stiller,  deeper,  night  is  shed, 

And  double  darkness  reigns.'*     P.  49. 


'&• 


He  then  adds,  that  what  most  overpowered  De  Ranee  wc^? 
his  observing  "  on  her  dark  brow  the  darker  shade  of  mental 
agony,"  of  remorse,  and  indignation  against  her  seducer. 

♦'  It  might  be  fancy ;  but  the  power 
Of  fancy  in  that  penal  hour, 
When  Heaven,  to  avenge  the  foul  abuse 
Of  goodness,  lets  its  terrors  loose  ; 
Is  great,  as  though  her  shadowy  train 
"Were  not  X\\e  figments  of  the  brain : 
As  though  not  sketched  in  lifeless  dies 
Her  fleet  and  airy  nullities. 

It  might  be  Fancy, — be  it  so — 
Still,  to  the  inward  eye, 

More  dread  such  visionary  show 
Than  broad  reality. 
A  single  tear  he  did  not  shed, 

He  did  not  strike  his  throbbing  breast; 
You  saw  him  clasp  his  bursting  head, 

—An  idiot  laugh  proclaimed  the  rest."     P.  52. 

We  wish  to  know  what  pathos  there  is  in  these  extracts  ? 
There  is  indeed  an  abundance  of  dashes,  and  abrupt  seutences ; 

but 
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but  these  are  only  "  the  contortions  of  die  Sibyl  without  her  in- 
spiration." For  a  further  proof  of  the  justice  of  our  censure,  we 
refer  our  readers  to  the  scene  at  Laura's  funeral,  where  De 
Ranc6  leaps  into  the  grave,  p.  68  :  and  as  a  specimen  of  feeble 
though  laboured  declamation,  we  would  direct  their  attention  to 
the  beginning  of  the  first  stanza  of  the  third  Canto,  where  the 
author  ventures  upon  a  picture  of  the  love  between  a  father  and 
daughter,  unmindful  of  the  powerful  pencils  which  have  repre- 
sented this  subject  before  him. 

There  are  many  things  also  which  prove  Mr.  Cunningham's 
want  of  famiharity  with  the  more  mechanical  part  of  poetry. 
In  the  selections  already  given,  the  reader  will  observe  the  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  imperfect  lines,  which  interrupt  the  har- 
mony of  the  verse,  and  over  which  he  cannot  but  stumble  in  the 
midst  of  his  career.  Neither  do  we  like  such  words  and  phrases 
as  the  following :  '^  man  terrene ;"  "  on  that  wan  cheek  where 
death  might  blur,  but  had  not  power  to  raze  beauty's  aethereal 
character ;"  ''  figments  of  the  brain,"  and  one  or  two  others. 
There  are  also,  besides  the  short  and  abrupt  lines  already  no- 
ticed, several  which  are  extremely  harsh  and  unmelodious  ;  and 
such  as  the  most  unpractised  ear  ought,  we  think,  to  have  instinc- 
tively avoided. 

We  have  performed  the  painful  part  of  our  duty  in  speaking 
thus  freely  of  the  poem  before  us.  Gladly  do  we  now  turn  to 
the  task  of  bestowing  praise,  and  of  pointing  out  to  the  notice  of 
the  reader  whatever  we  deem  most  excellent.  For  our  own  paits 
we  do  not  envy  the  temper  of  those  critics,  who  can  delight  to 
expose  the  errors  and  weaknesses  alone  of  a  respectable  poet ; 
we  shall  proceed  therefore  to  approve  and  commend  with  the 
same  sincerity,  and  with  much  greater  alacrity  than  we  have 
hitherto  censured. 

The  two  last  Cantos  are  decidedly  superior  to  the  two  first ; 
which  makes  us  the  more  inclined  to  believe,  that  many  of  the 
faults  of  the  poem  proceed  from  the  author's  inexperience  in  his 
art,  and  might  be  remedied  by  practice  and  careful  attention. 
We  copy  the  following  as  a  favourable  speciraeo  of  the  author's 
style  of  narrative : 

«  Now — give  the  march  sepulchral  way, 

Yon  aged  mourner  must  not  wait ; 
He  must  not  meet  the  light  of  day. 

He  must  not  pass  the  castle  gate : 
That  trophied  gate  must  ne'er  expand. 

Save  to  the  triumphs  of  his  name  i 
By  day,  the  crowd's  insulting  hand 

Would  point  to  Laura's  spot  of  shame* 

X  2  No-* 
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No — down  the  secret  spiral  st;ur 

They  wind, — and  tluough  the  shadowy  cave, 

And  in  its  gloomy  womb  prepare 
A  sunless,  melancholy  grave."     P.  61. 

The  friar  who  performs  the  funetal  solemnity  is  finely  drawn  : 
it  ma}  be  seen  at  once  that  it  is  the  production  of  a  mind  well 
versed  iu  the  duties  and  charities  of  the  priestly  office. 

'<  The  chaunt  begins — that  holy  friar 

Had  watched  o'er  Laura's  infant  hour, 
Kad  loved  her  as  another  sire, 

Had  named  her  once  "  his  own  sweet  flower." 
How  it  had  gladdened  now  his  breast 
Could  he  have  called  that  lost  one  blest — 
Could  he  have  seen  the  glittering  star 

Of  Hope  upon  her  grave  arise. 
And  pointed  to  the  winged  car 

On  which  she  mounted  to  the  skies. 
But  though  he  lov'd  that  flower  of  youth, 
Still  more  he  loved  celestial  truth, 
And  dared  he  not  his  prophet's  harp 
From  Heaven's  high  purposes  to  warp, 
And  bid  it  say,  that  foul  offence, 
Unwash'd  by  tear  of  penitence, 
;,  Unwash'd  by  that  atoning  flood. 

The  pure,  the  sacramental  blood 
Of  Him,  the  holy  one — who  dies 
The  lost  world's  sinless  sacrifice,— 
Could  e'er  be  razed,  by  priestly  art, 
By  tears  wrung  from  a  father's  heart. 
By  blood  of  victims  vainly  spilt 
From  the  dark  register  of  guilt."     P.  65. 

There  is  in  this  belief  little  of  the  "  priestly  leaven,"  which,  as 
%ve  are  told,  "  debased  the  creeil"  of  this  pious  man :  in  fact  it  is 
perhaps  more  pure  than  cltaracteristic.  What  follows  is  alsa 
very  good  :  the  friar  labours  to  hft  De  Ranee  from  the  grave 
into  which  he  had  desperately  tluowu  himself. 

"  And  in  that  high  and  generous  strain 
Seems  all  his  youth  to  come  again. 
His  vein  with  boyish  vigour  warms, 
And  nerves,  long  palsied,  string  his  arms. 
Though  no\\^  in  life's  last,  feeblest  stage, 
Zeal  seera'd  to  check  the  march  of  age. 
And  lend  the  limb,  tho  nerve,  the  eye,, 
Some  touch  of  immortality. 
O  sight  sublime-— to  see  the  mind 
Vainly  by  bars  of  clay  cOnfin'dj 

Burst 
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Biirst  from  its  prison,  and  difFcsSe 
O'er  its  dark  dungeon  living  hues, 
The  half"  extinguish'd  man  revive, 
The  bodj-'s  very  life  outlive,— 
Then  as  the  strings  of  life  decaj', 
Spread  k^  light  wings  and  soar  away 
'i>Iidst  visions  of  eternal  day. 
Thus  have  I  seen  the  struggling  star 
Rise  from  the  east  on  ebon  car. 
Soon  o'er  her  sable  seat  she  throws 
Her  glittering  robe  of  virgin  snows  ; 
Transforms,  by  touches  soft  and  bright, 
Her  throne  of  clouds  to  throne  of  light, 
Pursues  the  bright  moon  to  the  west, 
And  melts  upon  its  silver  breast."     P.  77. 

We  like  the  hymn  which  De  Ranee  hears  sung  by  one  of  the 
children  in  the  peasant's  cottage:  we  tan  only  make  room  hovr- 
«ver  for  the  three  lust  stanzas. 

"  Oft  wJien  the  world,  with  iron  hands. 

Has  bound  mc  in  its  six  days'  chain, 
This  bursts  them,  like  the  strong  man's  band*, 

And  lets  my  spirit  loose  again. 

"  Then  dear  to  me  the  Sabbath  morn, 
The  village  bells,  the  shepherd's  voice; 

These  oft  huve  found  this  heart  fprlorn, 
And  always  bid  that  heart  rejoice. 

"  Go,  man  of  pleasure,  strike  thy  lyre, 

Of  broken  Sabbaths  sing  the  charms : 
Our's  are  the  prophet's  car  of  fire, 

Which  bears  us  to  a  father's  arms.     P.  96. 

We  admire  the  concUision  beyond  any  part  of  the  work :  the 
sentiments  come  Home  to  the  heart  of  tlie  reader;  and  impart 
far  greater  pleasure  tiian  could  aiise  from  the  composition  oi 
the  most  splendid  poetry.  It  is  an  answer  to  an  imaginary  ob- 
jection, tliut  tlie  author  woiiid  wish  to  recommend  the  super- 
stitious rigour  of  La  IVappe.  We  must  at  any  rale  extiact  ike 
wliole  of  this  animated  passage. 

"  To  one  sole  altar  points  this  hand, 
The  altar  of  my  native  land. 
-  Church  of  my  Sires !   my  love  to  thee 
Was  nurtur'd  with  my  infancy  : 
And  now  maturer  thoughts  approve 
The  object  of  that  infant  love. 
Linked  to  my  soul  with  hooks  of  steel, 
Jiy  all  I  say,  and  do,  and  feel ; 

*7 
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By  records  that  refresh  my  eye  r 

In  the  rich  page  of  memory, 

By  blessings  at  thine  altar  giv'n. 

By  scenes  which  lift  the  soul  to  Heav'n, 

By  monuments  which  proudly  rise, 

The  trophies  of  the  good  and  wise, 

By  graves  for  ever  sad  and  dear. 

Still  reeking  with  my  constant  tear. 

Where  those  in  honour'd  slumber  lie, 

Whose  deaths  have  taught  me  how  to  die ; 

And  shall  I  not,  wdth  all  my  powers. 

Watch  round  thy  venerable  towers? 

And  can  I  bid  the  pilgrim  flee 

To  holier  mother  than  to  thee? 

And  can  I  bid  him  turn  his  feet. 

From  fields  with  flowers  of  mercy  sweet. 

To  gloomy  wastes,  and  chilly  cells, 

Where  frowning  Superstition  dwells  ? 

Still — such  is  Truth's  resistless  art 

To  heal  a  lost  and  broken  heart ; 

And  such,  though  wrapp'd  in  deep  disguise, 

Its  sleepless,  countless  energies; 

That  though  De  Ranee's  erring  eye 

Wooed  the  dark  shade  of  piety. 

Heard  but  the  thunders  of  the  law, 

Quench'd  more  than  half  his  love  in  awe, 

Sweet  Mercy  mark'd  that  suppliant's  knee, 

Who  bow'd  too  low  her  smile  to  see, 

And  heard  his  penitential  prayer. 

And  made  him  happy— even  there,'*     P.  114. 

These,  as  well  as  some  of  the  lines  which  we  have  quoted  be- 
fore, certainly  possess  considerable  merit ;  and  when  we  find  it 
stated  in  the  Preface,  that  the  aulhor  trusrts  "  something  will  be 
excused  to  a  very  inexperienced  poet,  and  to  a  person  engaged  in 
duties  of  too  solemn  a  nature  to  allow  of  all  the  laborious  exact- 
ness  which  this  species  of  composition  deinands,"  p.  xxxii,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  strongly  inclined  towards  an  indulgent  judg- 
fnent.  Yet  we  pannot  tell  Mr.  Cunningham  that  he  poi!sesses 
high  poetical  powers,  uor  do  we  think  that  De  Ranee  will  tend  to 
the  establishment  of  its  author's  reputation  as  a  poet.  There 
is  in  it  none  of  lh;it  brilliancy  which  overpowers  the  reader  with 
sudden  rapture ;  none  of  that  rich  and  finished  beauty  on  which 
the  mind  can  continually  repose  with  a  certain  luxmious  languor 
of  delight.  It  contains  indeed  much  animation,  and  a  deep  and 
pure  tone  of  sentiment;  but  the  animation  is  often  damped  by 
careless  or  feeble  writing  ;  and  tiie  sentiments  lose  much  of  their 
eflfect  by  being  so  much  expanded,  and  so  incessantly  repeated. 

We 
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tVe  have  tliat  opinion  of  Mr.  Cunningham's  good  sense,  tliat  we 
believe  he  will  feel  no  indignation  at  this  free  avowal  of  our  judg- 
ment: should  we  be  mistaken,  we  will  tell  him,  that  in  these 
days,  when  the  manor  of  Parnassus  is  trespassed  on  by  so  many 
unlicensed  and  unqualified  persons,  it  becomes  highly  needful 
for  its  keepers  to  pursue  oflcnders  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the 
law :  and  tliat  any  trespasser  of  character  and  respectability  su- 
perior to  the  rest,  must  by  no  means,  should  such  an  one  be 
found,  be  suffered  to  escape,  lest  his  impunity  should  appear  to 
sanction  and  encourage  the  whole  tribe  of  inferior  depredators. 

The  abundant  crop  of  versifiers  which  spring  up  in  these  times 
with  every  revolving  season,  has  been  injurious,  we  think,  in 
more  ways  than  one,  to  the  interests  of  true  poetry.  That  name, 
once  so  sacred,  is  in  danger  of  falling  into  disrepute,  from  the 
number  of  unworthy  pretenders  who  lay  claim  to  it;  and  its  na- 
ture is  l>ecoming  every  day  more  liable  to  be  mistaken  and  for- 
gotten, from  the  variety  of  compositions,  all  professing  some 
share  in  it,  yet  possessing  scarcely  one  single  quality  in  common. 
Besides,  the  ariibition  of  originality,  which,  under  the  impulse 
of  genius,  leads  to  pre-eminent  excellence,  is  as  sure,  when 
guided  by  the  opposite  of  genius,  to  produce  some  pre-eminent 
absurdity :  and  an  experiment  which  was  always  hazardous  with- 
out the  assistance  of  able  conductors,  is  now,  even  under  any 
circumstances,  full  of  peril ;  when  every  road  and  path  is  already 
occupied  ;  and  a  new  track  is  only  to  be  found  by  defying  every 
impediment  of  *'  bog,  cliff,  dense,  or  rare."  And  though  some 
progress  may  even  thus  be  made,  for  the  temple  of  present  fame 
stands  on  no  gigantic  elevation,  and  innumerable  are  the  ap- 
proaches which  lead  to  it,  yet  the  paths  by  which  he  must 
climb,  who  aspires  after  the  imperishable  honours  of  true 
poetry,  are  few  in  number,  and  their  course  has  been  in  a  good 
measure  already  defined  :  like  the  pilgrim,  the  true  poet  must 
follow  the  road  prescribed  to  him  by  the  eternal  principles  of  his 
art ;  and  must  not  hope  to  arrive  at  the  ''  celestial  city,"  before 
lie  lias  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  "  interpreter,"  and  been  an 
inmate  at  the  '*^  beautiful"  house  of  piety  and  virtue.  The  vota- 
ries of  the  "  lady  fashion,"  if  we  may  still  pursue  the  allusion, 
found,  w  hen  too  late,  that  they  had  lorfeited  an  immortal,  for  the 
sake  of  a  temporal  and  a  fading  crown. 

We  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  adverting  to  one  of  the  many 
erroneous  opinions,  which  are  entertained  respecting  the  nature 
of  poetry,  and  which  has  lately  received  support  from  the  very 
ingenious  author  of  the  "  Paradise  of  Coquettes."  ]n  his  Pre- 
face to  that  work,  the  writer  has  made  it  a  matter  of  complaint 
against  his  contemporaries,  that  their  poems  were  all  solemn 
and  serious,  apd  that  they  had  forsaken  all  such  alexin  and  fan- 
ciful 
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ciful  themes  as  the  ''  Rape  of  a  Lock,"  a  "  splendid  Shilling, 
or  even  the  important  question,  "  whellier  Hamilton's  Bawa 
should  be  turned  into  a  Barrack  or  a  ISlallhouse  ?'  Reversing 
the  doctrine  of  the  learned  Trebatius,  he  inveighs  against  the 
present  undue  preference  for 

"  Horrentia  pilis 
Agmina,  seu  fracta  pereuntes  cuspide  Gallos," — 

And  wishes  to  call  back  again  those  delightful  compositions,  of 
which 

"  Lord  Fanny  spins  a  thousand  such  a  day." 

That  such  doctrines  should  be  maintained,  even  by  men  of 
talent,  we  cannot  much  wonder ;  since  a  long  list  of  "  divertmg 
pieces''  iigures  in  every  edition  of  the  "  Elegant  Extracts,"  and 
since  the  phrase  "  light  poetry"  seems  to  be  sanctioned  by  imme- 
morial custom.  But  there  is  an  old  and  most  honourable  epi- 
thet of  the  poetical  character,  which,  if  they  be  founded  in  truth, 
must  be  considered  henceforth  as  possessing  no  greater  force  or 
characteristic  propriety,  than  the  **  fortemque  Gyan,  fortemque 
Cloanthum,"  t)f  Virgil:  for  what  can  be  more  remote  from  every 
thing  "  sacred,"  ihan  the  composition  of  satires  and  epigrams,  of 
*'  epilogues,  sonnets,  and  lady- like  rhyme  ?"  Either  then  poetry 
has  no  claim  to  that  title  of  "  sanctity,"  or  such  things  as  have 
in  them  nolhuig  solemn  or  serious  have  nothing  to  do  with  poe- 
try ;  or  the  world  has  hitherto  been  so  careless  as  to  leave  the 
productions  of  the  njost  op}>osite  faculties  of  llic  mind  arranged 
under  one  common  denomination  :  and  has  been  contented  to 
see  the  noblest  efforts  of  human  intellect,  left,  if  we  may  use  the 
\vord3  of  the  most  accurate  of  philosophers,  avwvt'/Aa  xara  rrtv 

The  pleasure  which  we  derive  from  the  perusal  of  the  "  battle 
of  the  angels,"  in  "  Paradise  Lost,"  is  so  totally  different  from 
that  excited  in  us  by  the  famous  description  of  the  game  of  ombre 
in  the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  that  if  one  and  the  same  definition 
can  with  propriety  be  applied  to  both  these  works,  it  can  only 
be  one  so  vague  and  general,  as  shall  give  no  idea  of  the  nature 
of  either.  If  poetry  be  the  "  art  of  pleasing,"  or  the  "  art  of 
verse  making,"  then  indeed  it  is  a  term  applicable  to  them  both : 
but  in  that  case  we  must  extend  it  a  little  further,  and  can  under 
jio  just  pretence  exclude  from  the  honours  of  Parnassus,  either 
the  author  of  Jonathan  Wild,  or  the  compiler  of  "  As  in  prae- 
senti."  Few  however  would  be  inclined,  however  much  they 
may  respect  their  old  friend  William  Lily,  to  exalt  his  name  to 
so  great  a  dignity :  nor  has  even  Johnson  ventured  to  rank  Field- 
ing among  the  pcets  of  England,  in  spite  of  the  indiscriminating 
prodigality  \vilh  w  hich  he  has  bestowed  that  title.     Something 

therefore 
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therefore  is  intended  to  be  expressed  by  the  word  "  poetry  •" 
■not  a  foimal  and  external  difference,  hke  that  subsisting  between 
metrical  and  prosaic  language  ;  not  a  vague  and  undsstinguishing 
property,  like  that  of  affording  pleasure.  It  cannot  then  equally 
apply  to  things  sacred  and  profane ;  to  works  which  excite  laugh- 
ter, and  to  those  which  penetrate  to  the  very  depths  of  our  na- 
ture, a!id  awaken  its  mightiest  and  sublimcst  feelings.  It  cannot 
apply  to  both;  and  can  we  hej.itate  for  an  instant  in  decidiijo- 
which  of  the  two  we  shall  exclude  ^  in  determining  whether  the 
name  of  poet  be  most  due  to  Milton  or  to  Swift?  We  say 
therefore,  thai  ''  light  composition,"  so  far  as  regards  its  levity 
is  totally  di'^tinct  from  poetry. 

We  add,  '•  so  far  as  regards  its  levity,"  because  in  a  work 
whose  chief  characteristics  are  humour  and  gaiety,  there  may  be, 
and  frequently  are,  found,  some  passages  of  a  deeper  tone,  which 
may  breathe  the  tinest  poetical  spirit ;  and  others  which,  with- 
out any  solemnity  of  phrase,  convey  naturally  and  irresistibly  to 
the  mind  a  serious  and  poetical  image.  The  comedies  of  Shakes- 
peare, and  several  of  Wordsworth  s  trifling  pieces,  are  full  of 
instances  of  ibis  truth ;  and  the  comparison  of  loyalty  to  a  sun- 
dial in  Hudibras,  is  a  notable  exemplification  of  it.  But  in  all 
these  cases,  the  poetry  exists,  not  in  the  liglitness  of  the  subject, 
but  in  a  sudden  deviation  from  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  this  is  a  point,  which,  we  think,  is 
often  misunderstood  ;  as  in  works  which  in  the  main  are  totally 
remote  from  poetry,  many  poetical  passages  do  nevertheless 
exist :  so  in  the  most  famous  poein-^,  there  must  necessarily  be 
large  portions  of  metrical  prose.  Tiie  connecting  links  ot  the 
story,  and  much  of  the  detail,  must  be  of  a  very  common-place 
nature,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  excite  any  powerful  emotions 
in  the  mind  ;  nor  indeed  would  our  imagination  or  feelings  bear 
to  be  kept  in  constant  exertion  for  any  long  continuance  of  time; 
if  they  did  not  find  occasional  pauses  where  they  might  repose, 
they  would  grow  weary  and  halt  of  themselves.  Hence  it  is 
difficult  to  read  and  enjoy  poetry  for  any  long  time  together ; 
and  the  pleasure  which  it  communicates  is  oftentimes  most 
acutely  felt,  by  the  recurrence  of  some  favourite  strain  in  a  mo- 
ment of  menial  leisure,  when  the  imagination  arises,  "  like  one 
out  of  sleep  "  and  pursues  the  most  ethereal  flights  of  the  bard 
Avith  someihing  of  a  kindred  activity  and  power.  The  memory 
it  often  a  good  practical  touchstone  to  distinguish  real  poetry, 
especially  in  tliose  persons  who  enjoy  habitually  a  sound  critical 
taste,  and  the  finest  parts  of  a  poem  will  fix  themselves  instinc- 
i\\'e\y  on  our  remembrance,  and  will  be  treasured  up  as  a  fund 
of  perpetual  delight,  while  the  mere  dross  of  the  narration  is 
Jiurried  over  for  the  sake  of  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  the 

rest 
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rest  of  tlj€  work,  and  having  performed  its  part,  is  soon  foi« 
gotten. 

We  have  now  run   into  a  long  digression,  and  engaged  our- 
selves in  a  subject  vvhicli  is  almost  inexhaustible  ;  we  turn,  how- 
ever, into  a  path  which  will  soon   bring  us  back  again  to  Mr. 
Cumiinghain,   whom   vi'e  have  indeed  too  long  neglected.     If 
poetry  must,  as  we  maintain,  be  deep  and  serious,  it  must  also 
be  rich  and  pregnant  with  life  arid  activity,     h   must  hint  and 
suggest  truth,  rather  than  expound  it;  nnd  must  lead  us  to  it  by 
a  winding  and  flowery  path,  not  by  a  beaten  and  obvious  road. 
It  must  imitate  that  playful  and  enchanting  perverseness,  whicli 
"fugit  ad  saiiccs,  el:  se  cupit  ante  videri."     It  speaks  not  to  the 
sluggish  and  the  dull,  it  does  not  soothe  to  slumber,  but  stimu- 
late to  active  enjoyment — an  enjoyment  of  the  highest  and  purest 
nature,  the  draught  at  the  fountain  head  of  beauty.     For  to  the 
contemplation  of  something  fair  and   excellent  all  poetry  must 
ultimately  lead  :  it  is  a  disease  to  dwell   upon  delormity,  alone, 
and  for  its  own  sake.     And  therefore   poetry  cannot  exist  with- 
out something  of  Religion  either  in   the  writer  or  the  reader ; 
some  consciousness^  that  in  the  universe,  that  which  is  over  all, 
is  good.     With  this  feeling  in  the  mind,  scenes  of  horror  and  of 
^rief  lead  indirectly  to  their  opposites  ;  in  the  darkest  abodes  of 
misery  and  guilt,  in  the  very  regions  where  the  evil  principle- 
bears  rule,  a  gleam  of  light  bursts  upon  us,  and  we  remember  by 
what  hand  that  evil  power  is  inseparably  associated  with  woe. 
But  take  away  this  belief,    give  tlie  empire  of  the  world  to 
chance,  or  let  Ahriman  or  Lok,  Eblis  or  Satan,  be  the  supreme 
sovereign,  and  scenes  of  beauty  or  of  horror  would  be  alike  de- 
testable, the  one  mocking  us  with  ideal  happiness,  the  other  im- 
pressing on  us  more  strongly  that  consciousness  of  wretchedness, 
which  was  already  too  heavy  to  bear.     Rightly  theiefore  has  Mr. 
Cunningham  endeavoured  to  enforce  the  ultimate  prevalence  of 
good,  to  shew  how  comfort  may  be  drawn  out  of  misery,  and  that 
which  is  sublime  from  that  which  is  most  horrible  and  gloomy. 
This  is  the  good  old  way  of  poetry,  whose  earliest  strains  were 
Ijynuis  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  whose  first  descriptions  were 
.of  the  "  mighty  works  of  the  Lord,"  to  show  that  they  were  all 
good.     This  is  the  path  in  which  the  noblest  of  created  minds 
bave  trod,  delighting  to  imbibe,  and  impart  to  their  fellows,  the 
rays  of  celestial   glory.     This  it  is  which  invests  poetry  with  a 
sacred  character,  and  which  gives  to  it  the  highest  rank  amongst 
lh€  efforts  of  the  human  mind:  for,  whilst  it  belongs  to  science 
and  to  history  to  describe  and  investigate  tlie  properties  of  a 
fallen  and  corruptible  world  ;  it  is  for  poetry  to  communicate,  as 
it  were,  between  earth  and  heaven ;  to   tell  us  what  better  aijcl 
nobkr  beings  are,  and  -^hat  Me  hereafter  may  be. 
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Art.  IV.      Cours  de  Literature  Dramatique.      Par  A.  W, 

Schkgel. 

X  OETRY  and  the  fine  arts,  say  the  German  critics,  of 
whose  doctrines  we  conceive  no  better  exposition  could  be  se- 
lected than  this  work  of  Schlegel,  may  be  divided  into  classic 
and  romantic.  Each  in  its  own  way  admirable,  having  in  com- 
mon the  object  of  working  on  the  mind  by  a  representation  of 
what  is  beautiful  and  grand,  ditl^'ering  in  the  manner  of  producing 
its  impression.  Each  having  its  principles  founded  in  the  uni- 
versal nature  of  man,  and  addressed  to  desires,  sympathies,  and 
aifections,  which  exist  equally  within  the  Pagan  and  Christian, 
the  Icelander,  and  the  African,  but  modified  according  to  the 
various  contingencies  of  climate,  of  manners,  and  religion.  Thus 
in  certain  respects,  the  emotions  ey.ciled  in  an  Athenian  at  the 
representation  of  CEdipus  were  similar  to  what  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  at  that  of  Macbeth  ;  but  we  doubt  not  there  were  to 
him  sources  of  delight  and  admiration,  which  to  us  are  entirely 
-sealed,  or  feebly  felt :  while  much,  which  harrows  and  excitea 
us,  to  him,  could  we  revive  him  with  all  iiis  habits  of  mind,  would 
be  dull  and  vapid.  In  the  same  nsanner  could  we  place  a  ci- 
tizen of  ancient  Corinth  or  Ephesus  in  York  Minster;  doubtless 
the  deep  religious  gloom  would  be  oppressive  and  displeasing, 
while  to  us  the  simple  and  stately  harmony  of  a  Grecian  temple 
wants  that  mysterious  solemnity  and  awe,  which  our  long  reced- 
ing Gothic  aisles  breath  around.  The  parallel,  according  to 
our  author,  holds  good  also  in  our  music,  and  dared  we  hint  a 
contradiction  to  him  on  the  subject  of  sculpture,  perhaps  the 
same  analogy  might  be  applied  to  the  Apollo  and  to  the  Moses 
of  Michael  Angelo.  The  causes  of  this  striking  contrast  are 
beautifully,  though  a  little  indistinctly  sketched.  We  quote  the 
French  Tranfilation,  because  in  the  preface  we  are  informed, 
*hat  the  audior  consents  to  be  judged  by  it. 

"  La  culture  morale  des  Grecs,  ctoit  I'education  de  la  nature 
perfections^ ;  issus  d'une  race  noble  et  belle,  doues  d'organes  sen- 
sibles,  et  d'une  ame  seriene,  lis  vivoient  sous  un  ciel  doux  et  pur 
dans  toute  la  plenitude  d'une  existence  florissante ;  et,  favorises 
par  les  plus  heureux  circonstances,  lis  accomplissoient  tout  ce  qu'il 
est  donne  a  I'homme,  renferme  dans  les  bornes  de  la  vie,  d'accom- 
plir  ici  has.  L'enserable  de  leurs  arts,  et  de  leur  poesie,  exprime 
le  sentiment  de  I'accord  harmonieux  de  leur  diverses  facultes,  ils 
ont  imagines  la  poetique  du  bonheur." 

*  Their  religion,  which  deified  the  operations  and  exterior  forms 

*  "  There  is  an  admirable  passage  in  jlie  Ith  canto  of  A'Xi:.  WordjB- 
worth's  Excursion  on  this  subject." 

of 
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of  nature,  instead  of  darkening  their  mindsj,  like  otlier  Pagnn- 
ism^  with  dreadful  images,  and  hardening  them  with  savage 
fites,  assumed  a  mild,  a  calm,  and  a  majestic  character.  Su- 
fierstition,  in  general  the  foe  of  genius,  here  avowed  its  free  de- 
telopement,  it  encouraged  those  arts  which  adorned  it»  altars^, 
and  her  id(  Is  hecirnt;  i.iodels  of  ideal  beauty. 

But  after  all,  tlieir  intellectual  cultivation  was  but  a  reiined 
and  ennobled  st  nsualUy ;  higher  things  were  indeed  unveiled  lo 
ihe  meditations  of  their  philosophers,  and  the  ardent  visions  of 
their  poets.-^"  L'homme  ne  peut  jamais  se  detourner  en  entier  d^r 
I'enfini,  et  des  souvenirs  fugitifs  de  sa  celeste  patrie  viennent  par 
ffloment  lui  rappeler  ce  qu'il  a  peidu  ;  mais  il  s'agii  ici  de  la 
tendence  generate  des  esprits." 

I'he  peculiar  features  of  the  roinantic  taste  are  to  be  traced^, 
in  the  fiVbX  instance,  to  the  influence  of  Christianity,  in  the  se- 
cond, to  the  stern  and  hardy  character  of  the  northern  barba- 
fians,  who  conquered  and  regenerated  Europe.  The  prospects 
of  the  Greek  were  limited  to  the  narrow  circle  <>f  this  earth. 
His  notions  of  anoiher  life  were  vague  and  fanciful,  the  enjoy- 
ments of  the  blesst'd  islands  th^se  of  earthly  sense,  flowers^ 
and  music,  a  sky  of  unclouded  azure  ;  their  Elysiu^n  was  but  sm 
earth  idealized  to  a  purer  and  more  tranquil  scene  of  delight, 
the  sense  refined  to  a  keener  consciousness  of  pleasure,  and  the 
voluptuousness  of  a  nature  more  serene  and  passionless.  To 
the  Christian  it  is  precisely  the  invt  rse  ;  ii.tinity  is  ever  before 
his  eyes.  He  knows  the  earth  which  he  hihabits  a  passing  vision, 
his  meditations  are  of  his  own  mysterious  state;  fallen  from 
grace,  a  height  which  he  hopes  to  recover  only  by  the  unseen 
spirit  of  God :  they  are  of  the  grave,  with  its  eternity  beyond, 
of  doubt,  of  danger,  of  despair,  or  of  glory,  of  security,  and 
everlasting  triumph.  Hence,  and  from  the  sternness  of  their 
northern  origin,  there  is  a  moral  sublimity,  a  deep  and  solemn 
influence  over  the  heart  within,  and  a  melancholy  majesty  m  the 
roraantit  arts  and  poetry.  The  Greek  serenely  imagined  and 
calmly  embodied  an  ideal  assemblage  of  all  that  was  ad}iiirable 
in  human  form  and  human  mind  ;  the  effect  of  his  work  was  a 
whole  of  the  inost  symmetrical  and  harmonious  proportion.  The 
romantic  poet,  habituated  to  the  contemplation  of  what  is  inti- 
nite  and  eternal,  is  ever  graspin.g  at  the  vast  and  uncircumscribed ; 
scorns  all  limits  but  the  limits  of  his  own  powers,  sacrifices 
symmetry  to  sublimity,  arrangement  to  forcible  and  profound 
impression,  the  unity  of  the  whole  in  the  "  minds  eye,"  to  a 
tilow  and  solemn  succession  of  majestic  parts.  As  a  proof  of 
this  we  appeal  to  the  different  sensations  produced  on  a  mind 
naturally  alive  to  the  enjoyment  of  poetry,  by  Homer  and  Virgil 
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on  one  hand,  and   Dante  and  Milton  on  tlie  other.     It  is  im- 
poi  taut  to  subjoin  the  following  observation  : 

"  De  memo,  que  la  tragedie  a  souvent  ete  chez  les  Grecs,  en- 
ergique  et  terrible,  malgre  I'aspect  serein  sous  lequel  ils  envisa- 
goient  la  vie,  ainsi  la  poesie  romantique,  telle  que  nous  venons  de 
la  depeindre,  peut  parcourir  tous  les  tons,  depuis  ceux  de  la  tris- 
tesse  jusqu'  a  ceux  de  la  joie  ;  mais  on  trouve  toujours  en  elle 
quelque  chose  d'  indefinissible  qui  denote  son  origine  ;  ie  sent'ment 
y  est  plus  intime,  1*  imagination  moins  sensuelle,  la  pensee  plus 
contemplative. 

We  postpone  our  general  remarks  on  the  influence  of  dra» 
matic  representation,  and  pass  rapidly  to  the  Grecian  stage; 
and  here  aloo  we  must  deny  ourselves  and  our  readers  tlie  plea, 
sure  of  raising  before  them  the  beautiful  and  stately  AlhcnJau 
theatre,  which  M.  Schlegel  has  rebuilt  from  the  indistinct  and 
scattered  authorities  of  the  ancient  writers.  We  should  be  sorry 
if  any  of  the  foundations  of  itils  airy  edifice  were  found  to  fail. 
Suffice  it  to  remark  that  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  had  infinitely 
niore  skill  in  their  machinery  and  decorations,  to  speak  technically, 
than  is  generally  supposed,  while  their  performances,  being  in 
open  day,  set  them  above  our  seemingly  trifiing,  yet  unconquer- 
able difficulties  in  tbe  distribution  of  the  lights.  But  surely 
with  regard  to  the  mask,  his  infatuate  fondness  for  antiquity, 
transports  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  ;  even  Athenian  art 
could  not  supply  the  concealment  of  the  "  human  face  divine," 
and  we  unhappily  read  the  condemnation  of  his  theory  in  one 
of  his  own  notes.  "  Enfin  ils  sont  si  parfaitement  fails,  qu'ils 
ixnitent  la  vie  au  nioitvement  pres."  It  is  that  very  motion,  that 
working  of  tlie  countenance,  tliat  arching  of  t..e  brow,  that  qui- 
vering of  the  lip,  that  is  wanting  ;  the  elegant  nioiiotony  of  the 
finest  wrought  mask  of  antiquity  would  be  a  sorry  substitute  for 
the  speaking  feutnres  ol  Kean  or  Mrs.  Siddons.  We  owe  in  re« 
turn  our  unqualified  gratitude  for  the  death-blow  infjicted  on 
that  monstrous  and  fatal  comparison  of  the  ItaUan  opera  to  the 
Grecian  tragedy. 

The  genius  of  the  Grecian  drama  was  purely  ideal,  not  that 
the  beings  it  presented  were  above  error  and  passion,  but  their 
virtues  and  their  vices,  their  crimes  and  their  exploits  svere  those 
of  a  nature  superior  to  the  common  race  of  man.  The  real 
and  ideal  were  blended,  or  to  drop  scholastic  terms,  a  super* 
natural  grandeur  was  allied  to  the  truth  of  nature. 

The  moral  liberty  of  man  and  a  mysterious  notion  of  destiny 
are  the  prevailing  ideas ;  that  destiny,  which,  according  to  their 
belief,  inhabited  an  inaccessible  s])here,  and  to  whose  resistless 
edicts  the  very  gods  were  subject,     Ou  these  principles  the  dif.^ 
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ficidt  question  is  solved,  concerning  the  source  of  that  pleasure 
so  apparently  alien  to  our  nature,  which  arises  from  the   terror 
and  dismay  excited  by   tiagic  representations.     This   pleasure 
springs  not  from  the  contrast  of  those  terrible  sights  with   the 
conscious  calm  and  quiet  of  our  own  bosonls,  if  it  did,  the  tra- 
gic emotion  must  affect  us   slightly  and  tamely.      VVhen   our 
sympathies  are   strongly  excited  that  calm  cannot  exist.     It  is 
not  the  moral  effect  produced  by  the  equity  of  poetical  justice 
in  its  distributions  of  rewtuds  and  punishments,  working  on  our 
own  consciences  ;  were  it  so,  the  emotion  would  be  neither  ele- 
vating nor  pleasureable,  but  humiliating  and  contrite.     It  is  a 
still  stronger  objection,  that  in  many  of  the  noblest  Greek  tra- 
gedies this  equitable  distribution  does  not  take  place.    Is  it  then 
the  purification  of  our  passions  by  terror  and   pity  ?     But  the 
meaning  of  this  sentence  of  Aristotle  has  never  been  accurately 
defined,  and  even  did  this  moral  cure  take  place  within  us,  the 
singular  union  of  pleasure  and  pain  remains  to  be  accounted  for. 
Is  it  the  necessity  of  violent  agitation  to  break  the  monotonous 
ilisipidity  of  our  daily  life .''     In  that  necessity  originated  the  san- 
guinary combats  of  the  arena,  but  gentler  dispositions  need  not 
such  excessive  and  overpowering  imitation.     No — its  sources 
are  nobler.     It  is  the  admiration  of  human  power  and  courage, 
which  raises  in  us  a  proud  sentiment  of  our  nature's  dignity,  or  it 
is  the  hope  of  tracing  through   the  apparent  irregularity  of  hu- 
man events,  a  higher  order  of  things,  which  may  perhaps  revea! 
itself.     Such  are  the  arguments  of  M.  Schlcgel,  but  we  sus- 
pect that  some  of  the  causes  which  he  rejects  have  a  greater  in- 
fluence than   he  is  willing  to  allow ;  indeed  some  of  his  objec- 
tions appear  unusually  feeble,  and  we  may  observe  en  passant, 
tliat  even  conceding  their    ineffectiveness  on  the    mind  of  an 
Athenian,  we  shall  nevertheless  claim  some  of  them  as  no  un- 
important fountahi  of  the  tragic  feeling,  as  it  affects  us,  when 
we  arrive  at  that  part  of  our  subject.     But  we  clearly  compre- 
hend and  strongly  feel  the  sources    of  delight,    to   which  oui* 
author  alludes,  in  the  innocent  Qildipus,  persecuted  by,  yet  en- 
during this  unrelenting  and  inevitable  destiny,  in  Orestes,  haunted 
by  the  avenging  fui  ies  for  a  crime  which  the  oracle  had  com- 
manded, above  all  in  Laocoon,  whose  attempt  to  arrest  the  fatal 
fall  of  his  native  Troy  was  so  severely  and  fearfully  punished.     All 
in  that  master-piece  of  sculptiue is  untameable  human  constancy, 
and -overpowering  destiny.     The  consciousness  of  that  viewless 
and  unconquerable  enemy  has  drenched  his  unsubdued  mind 
with  a  desperate  quiet,  a  kind  of  stately  torpor,  which  is  not 
alive  even   to  his   children's   sufferings,    while  the    body    still 
writhes  and  struggles  with  the  agony,  and  holds  up  to   heaven 
(he  coil  of  the  serpent  not  with  a  grasp  of  auger,  but  of  silent 
7  reproach 
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reproach  to  that  power  that  so   cruelly   visits  an  act  of  pa- 
triotism. 

"  Tragedy  sprung,  armed  at  all  points,  from  the  forehead  of 
^schylus,  as  Pallas  from  that  of  Jove.  The  stage  and  the  scenery 
were  entirely  invented  or  greatly  improved  by  him.  He  developed 
the  dialogue,  and  assigned  its  proper  office  to  the  chorus.  His 
plots  are  simple  yet  eminently  striking ;  his  style  rude  and  bold 
even  to  obscurity,  careless  of  the  artifical  niceties  and  refinements 
of  language,  he  sometimes  omits  connecting  particles,  loads  a  single 
substantive  with  a  mass  of  epithets,  yet  never  without  adding 
energy  to  the  main  idea,  and  delights  in  a  hardihood  of  metaphor 
which  allies  images  most  incongruous,  yet  rarely  without  elevating 
the  effect  and  crowding  the  imagination,  so  as  to  confuse  and  over- 
power it  into  a  sort  of  enforced  and  undistinguishing  admiration." 

The  ideal  of  .^schylus  was  a  colossus.     Destiny  in  his  poems 
wheeled  her  dark  and  majestic  flight  nearer  to  our  earth,  while 
his  human  beings  or  existences  of  a  superior  nature,  wliich  he 
delighted  to  paint,  advanced  their  gigantic    fronts  to   Heaven. 
The  conflict  therefore  was  more  immediate  and  terrible.     We 
know  nothing  in  tragedy   more  powerful  than  the  Agamemnon. 
The  hero  of  poetical  fame,  the  king  of  men,  the  conqueror  of 
Troy  slain  by  a  woman  and  a  cowardly  adulterer,  before  the 
celebration  of  the  festival  for  his  victory.     The  opening  is  woa- 
derfuUy  picturesque,  and  at  once  iises  the  attention  on  the  hero, 
for  a  hero  must  he  be,  to  announce  whose  conquests  the  whole 
coast  of  Greece  is  expected  to  burst  out  into  a  blaze  of  beacons. 
The  sentinel  who  is  watching  them,  in  every  word  nnfolds  the 
plot.     Those  critics  who  reproach  .3Lschylus  as  inartifical  have 
surely  paid  little  attention  to  the  progress  of  this  play,  as  well 
by  the  way  as  the  strong  supporters  of  the  triple  unity,  for  here 
the  unity  of  time    is  as   palpably  violated  as   by  Shakespeare 
himself.     What  is  more  artful,  yet  at  the  same  time  more  finely 
veiled  art,  than  the  choice  song  which  ijitroduces  the  war  of 
Troy,    and  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  ?   and   how  exquisitely, 
though  slightly,  is  her  soft  retiring  modesty  sketched  ?     Then 
enters  the  lierald  Talthybius,  with  the  recital  of  the  taking  of 
Troy,  and  the  shipwreck  which  ensued,  a  mournful  presage  of 
future  calamity.     The  attention  gasps  for  Agamemnon.     He  ar- 
rives in  his  car,  with  Cassandra,  shows  by  his  refusal  of  the  di- 
vine honours  offered  by  his  wife,   that  his  noble  soul  is  not  in- 
toxicated by  success,  and  enters  unsuspectingly  the  fatal  palace. 
Cassandra  remains  on  the  stage,  labouring  vMth  the  god;  the 
destiny  wliich  overhangs  herself  and  Agamemnon  is  visible  only 
to  her  eyes,  cursed  with  perception  of  the  future.     Her  speech, 

which 
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wbicli  at  first  is  a  mere  painful  invocation  of  Apollo,  becomes 
more  and  more  distinct,  till  the  spirit  of  prophecy  bursts  forth. 

"  Dwelling  accursed  of  God, 

Dark  scene  of  murder  and  foul  suicide. 
The  lord  lies  slaughtered  in  that  drear  abode. 
And  the  wet  floor  with  bloody  dew  is  dyed. 
♦         ♦*»»*»• 

Away !  away ! — from  his  fell  mate 

Lead  the  lordly  bull  away, 
Entangled  in  his  fraudful  vest 

Lo  !  now  they  strike  the  black-horn'd  beast — 
And  in  the  bath  the  mangled  corpse  they  lay. — " 

What  a  sublime  way  of  making  known  to  an  audience  a  iJeed 
(oo  horrid  to  place  before  them.  The  catastrophe  is  worthy  the 
piece ;  Ciytemnestra  appears,  and  boldly  justifies  her  impious  act, 
and  on  this  subject  let  us  add  an  observation  of  M.  Schlegel's, 
for  the  instruction  of  our  tragedians.  "  Si  le  poete  est  con- 
damn^  a  nous  peituhe  des  actions  atroces,  il  ne  faut  en  aucune 
maniere,  qu'il  cherche  a  les  pallier,  ou  a  en  adoucir  I'honneur. 
Qu'y  a-t-il  de  plus  revoltant,  qui  montre  une  corruption  plus  pro- 
fonde,  que  d'  admeltre  les  crimes  odieux  an  sein  de  la  plus  lache 
foiblesse."  Thus  Ctytenmestra  is  represented  great  in  her  sins, 
and  thus  bursts  out  the  dreadful  fate  of  this  royal  race  of  crime 
and  misfortune.  The  poet,  in  the  second  part  of  his  Trilogy, 
which  these  three  plays  undoubtedly  form,  represents  the  same 
calamitous  destiny  urging  Orestes  to  matricide,  in  the  third  de- 
livers him  to  the  Eumenides.  In  the  opening  of  this  last  play 
the  importance  of  Orestes  is  admirably  raised.  The  ghost  of 
Lis  murdered  mother  is  permitted  to  revisit  the  open  day,  to  re- 
proach his  terrible  tormentors  with  their  slumber,  and  no  less  a 
deity  than  Apollo  descends  as  his  defender.  The  Eumenides 
awake,  and  their  nature,  tremendous  in  sleep,  becomes  tenfold 
more  so  in  the  wild  mixture  of  anger  and  ferocious  joy  which 
characterize  their  language.  A  French  critic  would,  no  doubt, 
consider  the  dispute  between  Apollo  and  these  formidable  beings 
as  a  most  flagrant  violation  of  bienseance :  to  us,  whose  nerves  of 
taste,  if  we  may  so  speak,  are  less  sensitive  and  shrinking,  it  is 
energetic  and  dreadful.  We  may  observe  that  the  scene  shifts 
from  Delphi  to  Athens,  so  much  for  the  unity  of  place.  The 
close  is  calm,  solemn,  and  majestic,  the  Areopagus  absolve  the 
victim,  the  indignant  furies  are  conciliated,  for  such  is  the  will 
of  destiny,  by  the  cession  of  an  asylum  near  Athens.  It  is  the 
attribute  of  high  minds,  that  their  flatteries  enoble  and  aggran- 
dize what,  from  our  pigmy  authors  of  modern  days,  sounds  to 
©ur  English  ears  like  a  paltry  claptiap,  from  ^schylus  to  Athens 
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IS  the  tribute  of  an  independent  spirit  to  his  country's  glory. 
We  pass  to  the  Prometheus,  the  most  daring,  perhaps  the  most 
subhme,  production  of  antiquity,  which  is  nearer  aUied  to  our* 
northern   darkness  and  solemnity,  and   to  which   MiUon   owes 
more  than  to  any  other  foreign  source,  not  of  modes  of  expres- 
sion and  forms  of  language,  but  of  mysterious  and  awful  ma- 
jesty.    What,  however,  was   the  purport    of  the   poet  in  this 
drama,  where  unconquerable  disobedience  to  the  gods  is  set  in 
so  exalted  a   point  of  view,  and  where  the  crime,  which  calls 
forth  all  the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  is  a  benefaction  to  the  human 
race  ?     We  profess  not  to  admire  the  allegorizing  the  pictures 
of  poetry,  but  in  this  dearth  of  solution,  which  even  bafiles  M. 
Schlegel,  let  us  attempt   a  flight  into  the  regions  of  mystifica- 
tion.   Is  Prometheus  an  emblem  of  the  human  mind,  M'hich  has 
stolen  light  from  Heaven  (that  is  wisdom)  by  which  it  lias  learnt 
to  examme  and  detect  the  falsehood  of  Jove  and  "  all  his  fabled 
host  ?"     But  the  cause  of  Jove  is  supported  by  the  failure  o{  his 
faculties,  and  strength,  and  force,  the  types  of  those  viewless 
powers  which  arrest  his  career,  enchain  him  on  a  desolate  spot 
above  the  earthy  whose  grosser  pleasures  he  is  now  debarred  the 
enjoyment  of,  yet  unable  to  attain  the  height  to  which  he  as- 
pires.    Still  he  struggles  against  the  bondage,  but  the  destiny  of 
Jove  preponderates,  and  he  is  cast  into  perfect  darkness,  that  is 
a  state  of  utter  doubt  and  uncertainty  ;  but  his  constancy  is  sup- 
ported by  a  consciousness  of  his  immortality,  and  a  sort  of  in- 
nate prescience  that  the  despotism  of  false  deities  will  one  day 
have   an   end.     Such  is   our  dream,  whether  from  the  gate  of 
ivory  or  horn,  let  our  readers  judge.     Dare  we  attempt  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  strongly  figurative  language  in  which  the   fable 
is  clothed,    by   a  literal  version.      It  is  the  final  defiance  of 
Prometheus. 

<'  Aye !  let  him  on  my  innocent  head 
His  curling  rings  of  lightning  shed. 
The  sky  let  thunder  and  the  wild  winds  shake, 

Earth  in  its  deep  foundations  quake. — 
The  sea  in  restless  whirl  be  driven 
To  mad  confusion  with  the  stars  of  heaven—^ 
And  let  him  hurl  amid  the  storm, 
To  hell  my  miserable  form. 
Plunged  in  the  whirlpool  of  necessity. 
Yet  never,  never  can  he  bid  me  die.'* 

We  cheerfully  subscribe  to  the  truism  with  which  M.  Schle« 
gel  prefaced  his  work,  howbeit  therein  differing  from  our  cotem- 
poraries,  namely,  that  the  chief  requisite  of  a  critic  is  a  strong 
sensibility  of  what  is  beautiful,  rather  than  a  keen  perception  of 
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what  is  defective.  Never  was  a  claim  to  this  title  more  clear!/ 
made  on  these  grounds,  than  by  M.  Schiegel  in  liis  account  of 
Sophocles,  and  we  flatter  ourselves,  that  we  too  are  not  unworthy 
of  the  same  honourable  appellation. 

**  II  sembloit  que  la  Providence  eu  voulu,  par  I'exeinple  d'un 
seul  homme,  montrer  a  la  race  huraaine  toute  entiere,  combien  sa 
vocation  terrestre  etoit  susceptible  de  dignite  et  de  bonheur, 
Elle  orna  Sophocle  de  tons  les  dons  celestes,  et  y  ajouta  encore 
toutes  les  benedictions  de  la  vie.'' 

An  Athenian,  of  a  noble  family,  beautiful  in  person  and 
mind,  the  happy  promise  of  youth,  the  most  perfect  fruits  of 
manhood,  the  lofty  enjoyments  of  genius,  serenity  of  soul,  the 
love  and  honour  of  his  countrymen,  a  brilhant  renown  amonsr 
strangers,  the  constant  protection  ot  heaven  distinguish  the  life 
of  this  wise  and  holy  poet.  His  ideal  was  the  perfection  of  our 
nature,  he  conceived  and  embodied  it.  Less  bold  than  ^^schy- 
lus,  he  preserves  a  solemn  reverence  for  the  gods,  the  Furies 
whom  the  former  openly  introduced,  our  poet  in  his  Gidipus  at 
Colonae  alludes  to  with  a  mysterious  awe,  and  inculcates  their 
viewless  presence  by  their  dark  appellations.  We  cannot  but 
qijote  an  observation  on  some  improbabilities,  which  are  detected 
in  the  celebrated  (Edipus. 

<*  Mais  ce  n'etoit  pas  a  une  raison  prosa'inue  et  calculatrice  que 
les  anciens  soumettoient  le  dessein  d'un  ouvrage  de  I'art,  et  unc 
invraisemblance  que  I'analyse  seule  decouvroit,  et  quelle  decou- 
-vroit,  avant  Paction  representee  plutot  que  dans  la  piece  meme,  ne 
leur  paroissoit  pas  meriter  ce  nom." 

We  hasten  to  our  favourite  Antigone,  ajid  feel  no  slight  plea- 
sure, and  indeed  some  little  pride  to  find  our  own  preconceived 
notions  of  excellence  coincide  with  those  of  M.  ISchlegel.  In 
Theseus  (in  the  CEdipus  at  Colou^e)  Sophocles  had  given  us  his 
ideal  of  a  hero,  a  being  surpassing  the  pagan  divinities  of 
grosser  conceptions,  the  benefactor  of  his  country,  whose  hap- 
piness he  beholds  with  a  stern  and  serene  enjoyment,  terrible  to 
his  enemies,  pious  to  the  gods.  In  Antigone  we  have  his  ideal 
of  woman.  Fervent  in  her  natural  affections,  patient  and  cou- 
rageous in  their  cause,  too  modest  to  betray  her  love  for 
Iliemon,  too  soft  not  to  feel  it,  it  is  not  till  the  hour  of  death, 
that  the  mildness  of  her  nature  breaks  out  hi  fond  lamentation* 
for  the  loss  of  earth  and  earth's  delights. 

<•  Dear  sisters  of  my  heart  and  home, 
Come  to  behold  rae,  weeping  come— 
Set  forth  on  her  sad  journ  'y  see 
Your  poor  forlorn  Antigone. 

Watching 
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Watching  with  fond  and  lingering  gaze, 

Her  hist,  last  sun's  expiring  rays. 

Never  to  see  it,  never  more 

For  down  to  Acheron's  dread  shore, 

A  living  victim  am  I  led, 

All  une  ijoyed  my  bridal  bed. 

Nor  e'er  hath  song  of  bridal  glee 

Breathed  out  for  sad  Antigone, 

But  death,  cold  d -ath,  her  wedded  lord  shall  be." 

How  different  hi  eTect^  yet  similar  in  circumstance,  and  how 
equally  admirable  are  the  dying  words  of  Ajax.  The  calm  me- 
lancholy of  a  stern  spirit,  bent  and  fixed  on  leaving  the  world,  of 
which  he  was  the  honour  and  is  become  the  laughing- stock. 
AH  is  slow,  solemn,  tranquil.  From  a  mind  so  stern  and  un- 
alterable the  simple  mention  of  his  mother,  and  the  anticipation 
of  her  *■'  shrilling  shriek"  through  the  whole  city  vv-ouid  alone 
immortalize  Sophocles. 

We  were  proceeding  to  arraign  our  author  most  vehemently 
for  his  sentence  against  Euripides,  but  on  weighing  his  argu- 
ments we  suspect  there  is  more  truth  in  them  than  our  preju- 
dices were  willing  to  allow.  In  Euripides,  he  asserts,  the  decay 
of  tragedy  is  manifest,  the  sublime  notion  of  the  over-ruling 
destiny  is  enfeebled  or  lost,  the  characters  are  less  ideal,  the 
chorus  forgets  its  office  of  the  severe  and  powerful  moralist. 
We  are  forced  fairly  to  concede  that  the  men  in  Euripides  ge- 
nerally want  that  loftiness,  which  they  shew  in  the  tragedies  of 
his  predecessors,  some  indeed  are  heedlessly  vicious,  as  Menelaus 
in  the  Orestes.  The  gods  are  introduced  in  prologues  and  de- 
nouements, till  they  become  divested  of  their  diguiiy,  and  prove 
most  forcibly  the  truth  of  the  vulgar  proverb,  "  familiarity  breeds 
contem})t."  His  choice  songs  are  full  of  tine  poetry,  but  fre- 
quently that  poetry  is  alien  to  the  subject,  neither  aiding  the  de- 
velopement,  nor  commenting  on  the  moral  progress  of  the  fable. 
It  appears  to  us  the  fact,  that  there  are  certain  qualities  of  our 
nature  in  themselves  so  exquisite  as  to  baffle  the  refinement  of 
the  imagination.  No  idea  of  ihem  can  be  conceived  more  thaa 
adequate  to  the  reality.  The  heigh  lening  colours  of  poetry  adorn 
them  not,  simple  and  naked  they  come  home  to  the  heart,  and 
hold  intercourse  with  our  most  pure  and  delicious  feelings.  In 
painting  these  Euripides  excels,  and  the  excellence  is  not  in- 
compatible with  his  other  failings.  The  devotion  of  Alcest:* 
is  somewhat  beyond  unidealiz  d  truth,  but  her  petty  cares,  her 
recollections,  her  allusion  to  her  nu!)tial  bed  are  nature  itself. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  modest  and  aitectionate  Polyxena,  the 
motherly  tenderness  of  Megara,  above  all  with  the  delicate,^  the 
timid,  the  fond  Iphigenia.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  or  raf^re 
true  thau  tiie  Antir^oae  in  the  Phceuissai^  fearful  at  tirst  to  sc- 
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c<^rnpany  her  mother  to  the  field  of  battle,  because  her  bashful- 
uess  shrinks  tVom  being  the  oaze  of  the  whole  army,  but  when 
the  death  of  her  favourite  Polyuiccs  is  announced,  she  casts  Q^ 
her  veil  and  cries, 

"  My  streaming  locks  I  scatter  wide, 
The  saffron  mantle  of  my  pride. 
Floating  to  the  winds,  I  lead 
The  frantic  pageant  of  the  dead.'* 

It  is  certainly  extraordinary  that  a  poet,  capable  of  delitteat- 
hig  siich  females  could  be  a  woman-hater,  though  certainly  manjr 
of  his  senteiitious  dogmas  tend  to  support  the  tradition,  and 
Medea  and  Pha:dra  are  no  very  amiable  types  of  the  sex.  It  is 
the  other  chief  excellence  of  Euripides,  his  power  of  present- 
ing a  mind  distracted  and  wandering  with  passion  ;  the  dark  and 
wounded  spirit  of  Medea,  lightened  by  a  transient  gleam  oir 
motherly  affection,  only  to  settle  into  a  deeper  and  fiercer  gloom, 
and  Pliifcdra  haunted  with  a  hopeless  passion,  which  she  scarcely 
dares  reveal  to  herself.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  wonderful 
beauties,  we  fear  that  we  must  confess  Euripides  to  be  rather 
admirable  in  passages  than  in  any  entire  composition  ;  provided 
he  excited  a  strong  emotion,  he  vvas  careless  in  what  manner, 
hence  his  inequality  and  falling  o  if  fro  in  the  harmonious  perfec- 
tion of  his  predecessors.  We  niust  mention  another  fauh,  which 
our  author  has  but  incidentally  hinted,  though  perhaps  w'e  may 
draw  on  our  heads  all  the  eiudite  collectors  of  'yv^jxai ;  it  is  the 
eternal  moral  sentences,  which  are  appended  to  almost  every 
speech,  like  the  moral  to  iEsop's  Fables,  and  which  appear  to 
us  not  merely  iiat  and  lame,  but  from  a  person  under  the  influ- 
ence of  strong  passion  totally  unnatural.  One  of  these  truisma 
is  the  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  of  that  exquisite  speech  in 
the  Iphigenia,  beginning  ej  /xev  tov  O^cpeoij. — In  his  estimate  of 
the  several  plays  we  generally  agree  with  our  author,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  si!!i})iicity  and  religious  quiet  in  the  opening 
of  the  Jon.  lias  he  sufiiciently  felt  the  contrast  of  pninful  mirth 
in  the  light  songs  of  Cassandra  with  the  settled  and  hopeless, 
misery  of  Hecuba  in  the  Troades  ?  It  will  no  doubt  delight 
our  lovers  of  melo-drama  to  hear  M.  i?chlegel's  opinion,  that 
this  play  ended  like  the  Miller  and  his  Men,  with  the  stage 
being  wrapt  in  a  blaze  of  fire.  We  think  higher  of  the  iphi- 
genia in  1  auris  ihan  our  author,  in  spite  of  her  murtherous  office 
we  have  yet  sympathy  with  the  priestess,  her  tender  recollections^ 
of  her  country,  and  her  wild  joy  at  the  discovery  of  her  brother, 
are  passages  of  delightful  pathos.  We  thank  him  for  his  notion 
of  the  picturesque  Bacchantes  v\  ilh  their  floating  hair  and  dra- 
j)ery,  aud  their  glittering  cyaibah,  and  no  doubt  shall  read  that 

terrible 
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terrible  play  with  greater  pleasure  in  future ;  as  a  whole,  it  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  perfect  plays  in  Euripides.  Our 
readers  are  aware,  by  this  time,  that  the  opinions  of  M.  Schie- 
{Xel  are  in  no  slight  degree  singular  and  original.  What  will  they 
think,  when  they  hear  his  assertion,,  that  genuine  poetical  co#> 
medy  exists  solely  in  Aristophanes,  and  that  in  the  hands  of 
Menander,  and  the  later  writers,  it  was  a  secondary  modifica- 
tion, more  nearly  allied  to  prose  and  matter  of  fact.  Gaiety  he 
considers  the  essence  of  comedy,  and  as  seriousness,  which  is 
the  essence  of  tragedy,  consists  in  the  concentration  of  the  whole 
mind  and  all  its  faculties  on  a  certain  end,  it  is  absolutely  re- 
quisite to  gaiety  that  it  have  no  fixed  end.  "  C'est  I'abundon, 
c'est  I'essor  imprevu  de  la  pensee,  et  non  de  certanies  formes 
de  discours  qui  caracterisent  I'enjouement."  Modern  comedy 
is  gay  in  its  progress,  but  serious  in  its  close,  that  is  with  a 
settled  object  to  accomplish.  With  tlie  ancients  it  was  a  general 
pleasantry  or  series  of  pleasantries,  uhich  amused  and  passed 
otT,  it  was  truly  democratic  poetry,  from  its  openmg  to  its 
close  all  was  anarchy.  Now  if  this  was  really  the  case,  if  the 
ancient  comedy,  '*  en  nous  montraut  les  hommes  comme  ridi- 
cules et  le  sort  comme  capricieux,  nous  invite  a  cettegaiete  vive 
et  iegese,  qui  se  joue  au  dessus  de  touf,"  if  it  delighted  to  dis- 
play, *'  I'asservissement  de  la  nature  morale  a  la  nature  materielie," 
from  which  M.  Schiegel  derives  the  /36§/3o§or  Ttayjjs  k,  ffJta/§  aet 
•uuv,  we  must  think  our  change  much  for  the  better,  as  perliaps 
Voltaire's  Candide  would  be  a  specimen  of  ancient  comedy 
without  its  personality  or  its  poetry;  and  we  confess,  that  in 
spite  of  the  amusement  of  son»e  passages,  the  Birds,  M, 
Schlegel's  favourite  piece,  and  vthich  either  has  no  particular  ob- 
ject, or  if  it  has,  we  are  ignorant  of  it,  for  diat  especial  reason, 
is  least  to  our  ta«te;  while  those,  the  scope  of  which  is  ma- 
nifest, for  even  M.  Schiegel  allows,  that  however  disguised  and 
distant,  there  alwa}s  is  an  object,  the  Kuights,  the  openi)ig  of 
the  Peace,  and  the  Clouds,  are  luiiiiitely  more  pleasing.  But  in 
rejecting  the  opprobrious  title  ol  an  obscene  farce-writer,  with 
which  ignorance  has  branded  Aristophanes,  we  strongly  agree, 
his  light  and  airy  noetry,  the  pure  felicity  ..f  Ins  language,  his 
rich  variety  of  vers.tication,  his  poignant  s;itir,  his  groupii;g  of 
ludicrous  imagv  .s,  muke  us  blind  even  to  his  glaring  raulls,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  few  books  from  which  we  gain  any  knowiecige  of 
Athenian  manners.  VVe  avoid  entering  int.*  ihe  meiiis^  of  the  se- 
veral plays,  M.  Schiegers  dislike  of  tlu  Wasps  is  soii.e.\h;.u  di- 
verting, it  has  in  fact  the  terrible  lauit  of  bring  in  the  wuy  of 
his  system,  as  any  one  may  see,  who  will  read  it,  divested,  in- 
deed' of  its  diverting  Chorus,  in  the  Pluideurs  of  Rutiiic. 

1  Certain 
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Certain  it  is,  and  is  well  accounted  for,  that  comedy,  after 
Aristophanes,  lost  its  poetry,  not  indeed  entirely,  for  the  imagi- 
nation nitist  be  employed  in  the  formation  of  a  plot,  anf)  inven- 
tion of  characters,  but  the  prosaic  element  became  predomi- 
rant.     Its  language,  its  personages  were  those  of  common-life. 
Tts  prevailing  fault,  if  we  may  judge  it  from  its  imitator,  Terence, 
must  have  been  want  of  variety.     Sameness  of  situation,  same- 
ness of  incident,  sameness  of  characters  ;  while  its  great  excel  - 
Icnce  was  an  elegant   and   natural  painting  of  the    lighter  and 
calmer  emotions  of  the  human  mind,  nothing  was   strong,  no- 
thing forced,  all  was  ease,  grace,  harmony,  snd  truth.     Such 
must  have  been  the  writings  of  Menander,  admirable,  if  we  judge 
from  the  fragments  of  his  works  remaining  to  us,  more  admira- 
ble, if  we  consider  that  half  his   merit  was  considered  by  the 
Romans  an  adequate  portion  for  so  delightful  a  w  riter  as  Terence. 
Plautus  followed  a  broader  and  more  faicical  model,  we  learn 
from  Horace  that  of  the  Dorian  Epicharmns.     But  the  Romans 
were  decidedly  not  a  theatrical  people.      Their   Mimes  were 
their  only  natural  groM th,  their  Atellanae  came  from  Etiuria,  in 
them  M.  Schlegel  fancies  he  traces  our  old  acquaintance  harle- 
quin, and  the  zany,  or  clown.     'Jlieir  comedy,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  Grecian,  of  their  tiagedy  we  have  but  the  frigid,  unimpas- 
sioned  sentences  and  epigrammatic   maeses  of  heavy  versifica- 
tion, which  pass  under  the  name  of  Seneca.      The  Latin  lan- 
guage, in  truth,  was  an  idiom  in  which  poetry  never  expressed 
itself  with  the  freedom  and  flow  of  the  Greek,  and  the  conque- 
rors  of  the  world,  in  the  hardness  of  their  nature,  required  the 
stronger  emotions  of  the  circus,  the  wild-beasts,  and  the  gla- 
diators. 

Entirely  destroyed  by  the  introduction  of  Christianity  and  the 
irruption  of  the  barbarians,  the  drama  levived  in  the  grotesque 
shape  of  moralities  and  mysteries,  but  shewed  stronger  symptoms 
of  returning  life  with  the  other  arts  in  modern  Italy.  But  there, 
in  spite  of  the  master  hand  of  Tasso,  in  whose  Torrismondo, 
unnoticed  by  M.  Schlegel,  are  some  tine  passages,  it  was  heavy 
and  cold,  till  the  appearance  of  JVIaffei's  Merope,  and  even  in 
this  perhaps  the  scholar  predominates  over  the  poet,  it  then 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Metastasio ;  mawkish  gallantry  and  ever- 
lasting madrigal  replaced  its  lofty  moral  dignity,  its  stern  and 
manly  march,  its  lull  and  majestic  voice  dwindled  away  to  the 
strut  of  an  opera  hero,  and  the  energy  of  a  bravura  air.  We  do 
not  deny  that  there  are  speeches  in  Metastasio  with  considerable 
force  and  emphatic  conciseness,  pariit:ular!y  in  Themistocles, 
that  he  is  sometimes  really  putlittic  in  his  situations,  but  the  ge- 
l^eiai  effect  is  feeble  and  efien)inate. 
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**  It  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber. 
To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute" 

His  atrocious  characters  are  wicked  and  repentant,  merely 
because  the  plot  requires  it,  his  heroes  are  aluavs  in  the  greatest 
possible  danger  simply  to  exercise  the  poet's  ait  in  extricating 
them.  In  short  a  niagnaminous  king,  always  offended  and  al- 
ways forgiving,  one  damsel  very  delicate  and  disconsolate,  a 
second  very  jealous  and  decenily  riotous,  a  verv  villainous  villaia 
with  a  due  distribution  of  poignards  and  poison  are  the  main 
ingredients  of  Metastasi o's  operas.  The  poetry  is  of  the  drawing- 
room  species,  pure  and  clear,  but  glittering  without  strength  or 
solidity,  with  much  common  place  moralizing,  and  a  great  po- 
verty of  illustration.  We  had  once  some  thought  of  counting 
how  many  of  the  airs  turn  on  the  hackneyed  image  of  the  ship 
braving  the  winds  and  waves  on  the  stormy  ocean  of  human 
life,  with  its  appendage  of  the  "  star  lighting  the  shattered  bark 
to  its  haven." 

The  stern  mind  of  Alfieri  was  so  disgusted  with  the  gewgaw 
ornaments  of  tragedy,  that  he  stripped  her  bare.     The  contrast 
between  the   life-  and   writings  of  this  singiUar  man  is  the  most 
extraorduiarv  in  literary  histoiy.     Himself  riery  and  voluptuous, 
his  dramas  are  cold  and   uiiimpassioned.     "He  aspired,"  says 
M.  Schlegel,  *'  to  be  the  Cato  of  the  theatre,  but  forgot  that 
a  tragic  poet  may  be  a  stoic,  but  that  tragedy,  whose  province 
it  is  to  move  and  affect,  is   of  a  totally  opposite  philosophy." 
Hence  he  succeeded  best  in  his   Romans,  whose  cold  and   se- 
vere uniformity   of  loftiness,    he  supports    with  great  dignity. 
With  this  except!  n,  the  beings  with  which  he  peopled  the  stage 
were  neithtr  Gieeks  nor  Italians,  a  sort  of  abstract  beings  suited 
to  every  climate  and  country,  and  to  none.     This  monotony  ex- 
tends to   his  diction,  which  is  naked    and  unornamenteH,  the 
Italians  add,  hard  and   inverted.     Moreover  the  ostentatiously 
independent  Alfieri  M'as  a  slave   to  French  criticism.      He  got 
rid   to  be  sure  of  the  eternal   confilants,  and  the  role  of  the 
anioureux,  but  he  t;aret'ully  preserved  their  monotonous  regula- 
rity ;  he  broke  one  link  of  the  chain,  but  hugged   the  rest  the 
closer.      Let  us  not,  however,  be  mtemperaf^,   though  not  a 
poetical,  Alfieri  is  a  vi;,>oroiis  and  eloquent  wriier,  and  in  a  land, 
like   niodern   Italy,  overrun   with  flowers  and    myrtles,  it    is  a 
noble  task  to  cherish  plants  of  a  hardier  and   loftier  growth. 
Many  of  his  speeches  are  powerful  and  energetic,  many  of  his 
situations  eminendy   striking.     Is  the  fine  play  of  Aristodemo 
unknown  to  M.  Schlegel  ?      We  have  little  room  to   spare  for 
Italian  comedy,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  Goldoni,  we 
rank  him  nearly  in  the  same  scale,  which  M.  Schlegel  assigns 
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h  m,  as  an   author  wanting    force  and  depth,  and  insight  into 
human  nature,  while  his  want  of  variety  in  plot  and  character, 
and  liis  ignorance  or  neglect  of  national  costume  ueary  and  of- 
fend  us.       Gozzi,    his   rival,    appears    a    favourite   with     M. 
Schltgel.      We  now  arrive  at  the   French   theatre,    important 
not  only  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merit,  but   the  literary  as 
well  as  military  despotism  v^hich   France  had   \\ell  nigh  estab- 
lished over  Euro{)e.     Though  in  England   we  partly  submitted 
to  the  bondage,  yet  our  love  of  Shakespeare  and  liberty  lurked 
v.ilhin  us,  and  in  our  own  day?  we  have  revived  to  a  total  rejection 
of  a  foreign  yoke.     Spain  escaped   from  her  ignorance,  and  the 
happy   obstinacy  of  inveterate  habit.     Germany  at  first  quietly 
yielded,  till  at  last  the  tocsin  sounded,  and  her  poets  and  philo- 
soppers,  with  our  author  in  their  foremost  ranks,  advanced  their 
irresistible    artillery.       The    three  unities  was   the    war-cry  of 
France,  the  authority  of  Aristotle  their  buckler.     It  is  singular  to 
observe  with  what  hesitating  caution  our  positive  and  dogmatic 
Johnson   presumed   to  call  in  question   these    absolute    unites. 
Jle,  however,  dealt  them   a  deadly  blow.     Our  scholars  began 
to  read  their  Aristotle  without  the  leading  strings  of  Boileau  and 
Madame  Dacier,  when,  to  their  gi eat  surprize,  they  found  that  of 
tlie  three  unities,  that  of  place  was  not  mentioned  at  all ;  that 
or  lime,  loosely;  that  of  action,  obscurely. 

What  is  meant  by  unity  of  action?  It  is  a  question  by  no 
means  of  easy  solution.  After  examining  what  its  literal  measi- 
ing  would  be,  M.  Schlegel  considers  it  evident,  that  Aristotle 
and  his  followers,  simply  mean  by  action,  something  that  comes 
to  pass.  If  the  unity  comprizes  all  the  causes  that  conduce  to 
a  particular  effect,  there  is  unity  of  action  in  the  pluy  of  Cal- 
deron,  on  the  Conversion  of  Peru  to  Christianity,  which  begins 
with  the  discovery  of  the  country.  The  fact  is  that  many  sub- 
ordinate causes  must  contribute  to  every  effect,  which  is  brought 
about  by  the  agency  of  many  persons.  Each  has  his  motives, 
his  objects,  and  tlie  tmity  of  action  is  as  well  preserved  in  Ham- 
let as  in  Athalie.  Unity  of  impression,  as  a  French  author  ob!» 
serves,  would  be  a  much  mure  intelligible  expiession. 

With  regard  to  the  unity  of  time  let  us  only  add  to  the  un^ 
answerable  arguments  of  Johnson,  that  each  of  the  Greek  tra^- 
gedians,  offer  palpable  violations  of  it  in  the  Agamemnon,  the 
Suppliants,  and  the  Trachinians.  The  unity  ol  place  wants, 
as  we  have  observed,  the  authority  of  Aristotle  and  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Greeks,  has  experienced  thp  same  rude  attack  from 
Johnson,  and  the  flimsy  arguments  of  Voltaire,  in  its  defence, 
are  successfully  unravelled  by  our  author.  Thus  the  unity  of 
time  excludes  from  the  French  stage  the  slow  and  silent  growth 
gi  liuman  passion^  the  gradual  iparch  of  great  events ;  sublime 
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pictures,  like  that  of  Macbeth,  led  from  temptation  to  crime, 
from  crime  to  a  habit  of  blood-thirstiness  cannot  be  presented 
to  then!.  But  we  doubt  whether  truth  is  not  more  fla- 
grantly violated  by  their  attempts  to  force  a  number  of  incidents 
into  the  narrow  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  than  by  the  regtdar 
succession  of  events  to  which  we  are  habituated.  If  an  interval 
of  six  hours  be  allowed  to  have  passed  between  the  acts,  why 
not  six  days,  or  six  months  ?  The  unity  of  place  {)recludes  ai- 
jiiost  all  theatric  pomp  and  scenic  effect.  It  is  our  auihor's  opi- 
nion, that  this  rule  originated  in  want  of  skill  in  stage  machinery, 
and  the  crowd  of  petit  viailres  who,  to  the  days  of  Voltaire, 
took  their  seats  on  the  stage,  and  Corneille  havmg  proniulgated 
the  decree,  and  the  critics  consequently  adopted  it,  it  passed  into 
an  irrefragable  law.  Voltaire,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  sway,  at- 
tempted a  cautious  innovation  in  Semiramis,  put  the  petit 
maitres  to  the  rout,  but  from  timidity  retained  a  full  half  of  the 
absurdities  ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  contrivance 
in  Semiramis,  where  the  tomb  of  Ninus  evidently  appears  in 
two  dift'erent  places. 

But  there  are  other  convenances  no  less  absolute  than  the 
unities  :  the  French  critics  carried  too  fff  the  correct  rule  of 
Horace  :  "  Nee  pueros  coram  populo  Medea  trucidet,"  their 
delicate  nerves  interdicted  the  sight  of  death,  and  at  the  close 
whoever  was  to  be  killed,  decently  walked  off  the  stage  to  suffer, 
and  a  confidant  or  second  rate  personage  came  forward  with  a 
flat  recital  of  the  main  catastrophe.  From  this  rule  Voltaire 
also  emancipated  his  country. — But  there  is  another  infinitely 
more  deadening  failure,  which  pervades  almost  the  whole  of 
French  tragedy,  Greek,  Boman,  or  Chinese,  all  are  purely 
French.  It  is  not  by  the  dress,  by  the  names,  or  by  calling 
the  scene  of  action  Rome  or  Athens,  that  the  poet  transports  us 
among  Athenians  and  Romans,  his  persomges  must  speak  and 
act,  as  we  believe  Athenians  and  Romans  spoke  and  acted.  It 
is  not  by  a  petty  anachronism,  or  metaphor  drawn  from  a  modern 
custom,  as  in  Shakespeare,  that  we  are  so  strongly  offended,  but 
by  the  whole  conduct  apd  character  of  the  beings  represented 
being  alien  to  their  apparel  and  their  names.  This  of  course  is 
less  perceptible  to  a  Frenchman ;  we  all,  and  he  in  particular, 
identify  ourselves  v.ith  humati  nature,  and  are  not  unwilling  to 
believe  our  own  customs  and  habits  universal:  hence  a  French 
Achilles,  in  Paris,  is  no  such  monster;  to  us,  whose  notions  of 
a  Greek  hero  and  modern  Frenchman  are  equally  acquired,  the 
incongruity  is  ludicrous  or  revolting.  It  is  the  same  v\ith  their 
violations  of  Greek  legends  and  history.  The  principle  of  their 
selecting  Orestes  and  Iphigenia  as  their  subjects,  is  a  fine  one, 
the  awakening  old  associations  in  the  minds  of  the  well-edu- 
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cated  ;  these  very  names  are  a  well  spring  of  uoble  and  delicious 
recollections.  But  our  memory  is  jealous,  and  our  associations 
require  a  careful  touch  :  if  actions  and  passioi.s  are  assigned  to 
these  well-known  beings  which  are  not  familiar  to  us,  we  are 
incredulous,  and,  what  is  fatal  to  illusion,  we  pause  to  examine 
and  reflect :  nay,  we  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  let  Vol- 
taire tell  us  what  he  will  of  Tancrede  and  Alzire,  we  will  be- 
lieve it  all ;  all  we  know  of  them  is  from  him,  but  it  is  in  vain 
that  Rachic  quotes  Pausanias  for  the  existence  of  Eriphile,  her 
substitution  for  Iphigenia  still  strikes  us  as  a  poor  subterfuge  of 
the  dramatist,  contrary  to  the  received  faith  of  Grecian  poetry, 
and  consequently  irreconcileable  to  our  sympathies.  Let  us  not, 
liowever,  be  too  sweeping  in  our  dispraise,  the  Rom:  ns  of  Cor- 
neille,  when  uninfected  by  the  gallantry  of  Clelia  and  the  roman- 
cers, are  noble  personages.  Esdier  and  Athalie  have  the  highest 
of  praise,  in  never  jarring  on  our  most  delicate  associations, 
those  of  our  religious  history.  Voltaire,  though  his  Asiatics  are 
from  the  court  of  the  grand  monarque,  is  more  successful 
in  other  countries.  The  old  French  chivalrous  character  is 
well  drawn  in  the  Gabrielle  de  Vergy  of  an  inferior  writer,  Du 
Belloy. 

There  are  some  excellent  observations  on  the  effect  of  the 
French  character  on  their  drama,  their  politeness  and  perpetual 
aim  at  brilliance,  but  we  must  refer  to  the  work  for  them.  "  Les 
personages  ont  rarement  I'air  de  se  croire  seuls  entre  eux,  et  ils 
se  tournent  toujours  plus  on  moins  en  face  des  spectateurs.'^ 
Neither  let  us  pause  to  wage  war  against  the  "  thrice-slaiu"  con- 
fidants, nor  to  criticize  their  mode  of  unfolding  the  plot,  the  re- 
gular dialogue  between  the  prince  and  his  favourite,  two  noble- 
men, or  the  heroine  and  her  confidante,  which  invariably  calls 
to  mind  the  sage  question  of  Mr.  Puff's  friend :  "  Pray,  Mr. 
Puff,  how  happened  it  they  never  told  all  this  before  ?" — 
*'  What !  before  the  play  began  !"  Had  our  theatre  never  been 
Frenchified,  the  Critic  would  not  have  been  true  satire.  A 
word  or  a  fault  we  think  not  touched  on  by  our  author,  the  per- 
petual description  of  their  feelings  put  into  the  mouths  of 
the  actors,  it  is  not  by  their  language  and  manners  that  they  be- 
tray their  secret  emotions ;  if  they  are  afraid  they  fairly  tell  us, 
that  they  are  "  glaces  d'effior  ;"  if  they  are  angry,  they  coolly 
inform  us  that  their  blood  boils.  We  say  nothing  of  their  Alex- 
andrine and  their  rhyme ;  it  is  their  highest  praise  that  they 
sometimes  surmount  its  disadvantages.  The  difficulty  is  indeed 
eulogized  by  Voltaire,  but  he  forgets  that  it  exists  in  its  greatest 
force  to  the  poet,  the  mere  mechanic  versifier,  who  having  no  How 
of  ideas  to  curb,  no  excursive  inspiration  to  fetter,  may  soon 
conq,uer  it  to  an  habitual  facility.  Their  poetical  diction,  in  spite 

of 
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of  the  pomp  of  Cornellle,  the  exquisite  purity  of  li^icine  and  the 
force  of  Voltaire  is  meagre  and  circumscribed.  There  is  a  set 
stock  of  metaphors,  and  modes  of  expression  everlastingly  re- 
curring, and  this  is  the  sure  consequence  of  an  established  poe- 
tical diction.  It  is  a  death  blow  to  poetry.  The  early  French 
drama  assimilated  itself  to  the  Spanish,  Corneille  is  deeply  im- 
bued with  this  character.  Corneille  is  always  grand,  even  till 
his  grandeur  becomes  monotonous,  but  in  spite  of  this  and  the 
want  of  femineness  in  his  females  we  cannot  read  or  hear  him 
without  a  sort  of  elevation,  and  kindred  soaring  of  ihe  spirit. 
Polyeucte  is  our  favourite ;  but  we  avoid  details.  Racine  is  of  a 
milder  nature.  The  clear  felicity  of  his  language,  which  even  a 
foreigner  may  taste,  his  unaffected  erudition,  the  spotless  deli- 
cacy of  his  females,  and  every  thing  in  Athalie  extort  unquali- 
fied praise;  we  should  add  the  two  last  acts  of  Andromaque, 
had  the  lovers  of  Hermione  any  names  but  those  of  Orestes 
and  Pyrrhus.  Voltaire  plays  too  hicessantly  the  pliilosopher ; 
Alzire,  with  all  its  beauties,  is  too  evidently  a  lecture  on  tolera- 
tion, but  he  excites  a  deeper  and  more  powerful  emotion  than 
his  great  predecessors,  and  had  the  taste  to  shun  many  of  their 
defecis.  We  differ  from  M.  Schlegel  in  the  selection  of  the 
five  chef  d'oeuvres  of  Voltaire.  Merope,  after  detracting  all  that 
belongs  to  Maffei  far  surpasses  Semiramis^  which,  by  his  own 
criticism,  is  a  lamentable  failure.  Zaire  certainly  wants  oriental 
colouring,  and  Orosmane  owes  no  little  to  Othello ;  the  Chris- 
tians are  admirable.  We  forget  the  atrocity  of  Mahomet  in  the 
interest  excited  by  his  victims  ;  he  is  not  an  Asiatic,  but  volup- 
tuousness and  ambition  are  his  leaduig  features,  and  there  is  a 
terrible  and  sombre  character  of  power  attached  to  him,  at  which 
we  involuntarily  shudder. 

In  the  lecture  on  French  comedy  the  minor  authors,  Reg- 
nard,  Destouches,  &,c.  are  sketched  with  great  skill,  but  we 
think  the  estimate  of  Moliere  the  greatest  failure  in  the  book. 
There  is  an  apparent  wish  to  decry  his  merits  in  opposition  to 
the  French  Arustarchi ;  but  it  is  not  done  as  usual,  by  a  bold 
and  argumentative  attack,  but  by  petty  blows  and  a  sort  of  carp- 
ing at  particular  faults.  ^Ve  are  not  indiscriminate  and  exclu- 
sive in  our  admiration  of  IMoIiere  ;  the  perpetual  impudent  va- 
let aiid  familiar  thamberniuid  are  not  only  nreconcilable  to  our 
notions,  but  wearisome  from  their  frequency;  sometimes,  as  in 
George  Dandin,  he  is  decidedly  immoral,  he  borrows  fear- 
lessly from  ail  quarters  :  but  for  lively  pictures  of  French  man- 
ners, for  the  foibles  and  lighter  vices  of  our  kind,  for  careless 
touches  by  which  the  character  is  completely  betrayed,  Moliere 
is  inimitable.  He  is  not  perhaps  the  first  comic  poet  of  humaa 
nature,  but  he  is  of  society. 

We 
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We  are  now  arrived  at  the  grand  division  of  classical  and  ro- 
mantic poetry.  Perhaps  it  w  ould  be  sufficient  answer  to  those 
critics,  who  are  so  infatuated  with  a  prejudice  for  certain  con- 
ventional forms,  as  to  regard  every  thing  which  is  not  cast  from 
these  moulds  as  barbarous  and  contrary  to  truth  (for  such  is 
their  jargon)  were  we  simply  to  lay  before  them  the  analogy, 
wbicli  exists  between  the  English  and  Spanish  theatres.  Tw() 
nations  of  totally  different  cliaiacter^  climate,  manners,  and  re- 
ligion, totally  unconnected  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  have  yet 
adopted  the  same  dramatic  rules,  the  same  disregard  of  the  imi- 
tieSj  tlie  same  contrast  of  tragic  and  comic  scenes  ;  surely  a 
very  piofound  and  powerful  principle  of  our  nature  must  be 
acted  upon,  that  such  different  minds  should  derive  such  com- 
mon df'i!<>ht  from  a  common  source.  'I'he  senius  of  ancient 
and  modern  poeiry,  we  have  shewn  above,  to  be  diametrically 
opposite,  the  forms  of  poetry  must  vary  v\ith  its  character;  fo 
reproach  us  therefore,  that  we  do  not  conform  to  the  models  of 
the  ancients  js  as  reasonable  as  to  reproacli  the  painter  with  an 
absurdity  i'or  liis  endeavour,  by  the  rules  of  perspective,  to  re- 
present on  a  flat  piece  of  caiivass,  figures  at  a  great  distance 
from  each  other,  and  for  not  bounding  himself  to  the  powers  of 
sculptuie,  a  single  connected  groupe.  The  unity  of  transfigura- 
tion is  not  the  same  with  that  of  the  Laocoon,  but  is  it  therefore 
to  be  despised  for  want  ot  unity.  The  \^ho!e  analogy  is  finely 
unfolded  by  our  author,  the  Grecian  poetry,  hke  sculpture, 
aimed  at  shaping  isolated  figures  or  groupes  to  ideal  excellence, 
the  eye  grasped  the  whole  :  our  ov.is,  like  painting,  has  a  wider 
range,  delights  in  stiong  contrast,  and  leads  the  sight  through  a 
gradation  of  various  successive  images. 

Shakespeare  has  ever  been  and  ever  will  be  the  boast  and 
glory  of  Enghshmen,  when  he  is  not,  farewell  to  the  English 
cliaracter!  '^J'he  Puritans  proscribed  him,  the  profligates  of 
Charles  the  Second's  reigis  depraved  him  to  their  obscene  hu- 
mours, but  all  that  remained  Englieh  preserved  their  love  and 
reverence  for  him,  our  poets,  our  philosophers  bore  testimony 
to  his  honour.  We  must  unwillingly  pause  to  convict  M. 
Schlege!  of  a  gross  en  or,  had  iiot  the  name  of  Milton  been  con- 
cerned WG  should  have  pardoned  and  passed  it  over.  M. 
Schlegel  argues  from  the  lines  in  the  Allegro 

*'  And  sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy's  child, 
Warble  his  native  vvoodnotes  wild.'' 

That  Milton  was  blind  to  Shakespeare's  higher  excellencies. 
But  he  iorgets  that  Milton  is  providing  his  Viirllifnl  mail  with 
pleasures.  Would  not  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  be 
better   suited    to    tiie  follower   of  Euphrosyue   than    Lear    or 
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Othello  ?     Is  M.  Schlegel  ignorant  of  the  siiblimest  praise  ever 
conferred  by  poet  on  poet  ? 

"  What  needs  our  Shakespeare  for  his  honour'd  bones, 
The  labours  of  an  age  in  piled  stones  ?"  &:c.  &c. 

But  all  the  rest  is  admirable,  the  universality  of  Shakespeare's 
genius  is  deeply  felt,  and  hneiy  appreciated.  He  it  is,  whose 
mighty  magic  embodies  all  stations  of  life,  from  the  meanest  to 
the  loftiest,  even  to  supernatural  existences  in  their  several  forms 
of  light  and  darkness.  The  clown  and  the  king,  the  madman  and 
the  philosopher,  the  witty  debauchee  and  the  solemn  misan- 
thrope, the  lovesick  girl  and  the  witch  of  the  blasted  heath,  the 
spirit  of  health  and  the  goblin  dannied,  move  before  us  each  in 
their  own  sphere.  Even  national  character  is  canght  wiih  indis- 
putable truth.  What  is  more  Italian  than  liomeo  and  Juliet  ? 
The  passions,  the  prcttinesses  of  the  language,  all  breathe  that 
warm  and  voluptuous  atmosphere.  What  more  French,  as 
Frenchmen  they  were,  than  the  half  chivalrous,  half  courtly  ro- 
mance of  Biron  ?  Othello  is  not  so  much  a  Moor  in  visase  as 
in  heart.  What  is  more  Roman  than  Co;  ioianus  ?  more  stoic 
than  Brutus  ?  Shylock  is  not  merely  distinguishable  by  his 
beard,  his  love  of  money  and  his  Piiarisaical  hatred  of  Christi- 
anity proclaim  his  origin  mo;-e  surely  and  more  positively.  Our 
English  national  character  is  sliev^n  in  all  its  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion from  Falconbridge  and  Hotspur,  Talhot  and  Clifford,  to 
the  haughty  courtliness  of  Wolsey,  and  the  meek  christian  spirit 
of  Cromwell.  Are  we  then_,  on  account  of  a  few  anachronisms 
and  errors  of  geography,  to  consider  Siiakespeare  as  an  ignorant 
and  thoughiless  writer^  who  cast  forth  his  dramas  without  study, 
and  wuhout  any  regard  beyond  their  temporary  success.''  We 
think  it  nupossibje ;  the  atoms  of  Epicurus,  as  our  author  says, 
are  hardly  more  absurd  than  such  a  doctrine.  Shakespeare  was 
po-or  in  what  is  usually  called  learning ;  he  understood,  and 
here  we  differ  from  M.  Schlegel,  little  Latin  and  no  Greek. 
But  he  was  rich  in  the  knowledge  of  all  that  delighted  his  time  ; 
the  splendid  poetry  of  those  days,  the  foreign  novels  from  which 
he  drew  his  foreign  manners,  and  he  was  profoundly  versed  in 
English  history,  which  happily  in  his  time  was  not  an  elaborate 
system  of  political  philosophy,  but  a  living  picture  of  the  man- 
ners of  past  ages.  Ail  his  classical  knowledge,  with  the  excep- 
tion oi'  the  common  mythological  allusions,  may,  we  firmly  be- 
lieve, be  traced  to  one  book,  the  translation  of  Plutarch. 
Above  all,  the  exterior  forms  of  nature  were  familiar  to  him, 
and  his  onn  peculiar  domain,  the  human  heart,  had  no  secrets 
for  his  piercing  vision.  Whence  then  these  inaccuracies  ^  Mr. 
Schkgel's   solution  is  ingeoious,  he  believes  them  intentional; 

Shakespeare 
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Shakespeare  generally  wrote  from  the  chronicles  and  novels  that 
were  familiar  to  his  hearers;  he  thought  it  dangerous  to  his  more 
material  improvements,  if  he  startled  tiiem  with  a  correction  of 
every  trifling  blimder ;  he  deliberately  sacrificed  petty  accuracy 
to  general  etfect. 

But  Shakespeare  is  charmed  ground ;  we  must  break  the  magic 
circle  and  depart,  earnestly  recommending  to  our  readers  the 
two  lectures  of  M.  Schlege!_,  as  a  splendid  illustration  of  the 
manner  in  which  our  great  poet  should  be  read  and  felt  *. 

We  are  delighted  to  find  some  mention  of  those  writers,  who 
are  seated  at  the  foot  of  that  eminence,  on  which  Shakespeare 
is  enthroned  in  solitary  greatness.  It  is  their  misfortune,  fine 
poets  as  they  are,  ever  to  call  to  our  minds  the  immense  interval 
between  themselves  and  their  mighty  master.  M.  Schlegel 
only  names  Lilly  and  Marlow  of  Shakespeare's  predecessors. 
Lilly  was  a  cold  pedant,  Marlow's  Edward  the  Second  closes 
admirably.  It  appears  to  us  that  Shakespeare  wrote  Titus  An- 
xlronicus  to  silence,  by  his  superiority  in  their  own  style,  the 
popular  plays  of  his  time,  Tamburlaine,  the  Spanish  Tragedy, 
&c. — as  Hanilet  says  to  Laertes,  "  Nay,  if  thou'lt  mouth,  I'll 
rant  as  well  as  thou."  Chapman  aims  at  condensation  and 
force  till  he  not  only  wants  ease,  but  becomes  obscure.  To 
Heywood,  as  our  author  observes,  we  owe  the  domestic  tra- 
gedy, falsely  supposed  an  invention  of  modern  date,  and  which 
has  never  since  been  written  so  totally  without  aft'ectation.  Why 
does  not  the  heart-rending  nature  of  the  woman  killed  with 
kindness   supersede  the  false  sentimentality  and  dull  immorality 


*  We  are  sorry  that  M.  Schlegel  has  thrown  a  little  air  of  sus- 
piciousness over  his  panegyric  on  Shakespeare,  by  his  positive  de- 
cision on  the  authenticity,  nay  excellence  of  the  supposititious 
plays.  Did  we  not  know  the  wilful  pleasure  a  critic  finds  in  singu- 
larity, and  a  German's  innate  aft'ection  for  paradox,  it  would  nmch 
invalidate  his  testimony.  Omitting  all  external  evidences,  the  in- 
ternal is  positive  against  him.  One  proof  will  suffice.  The  lan- 
guage is  not  Shakespeare's.  Most  writers  are  generally  simple, 
from  choice  or  poverty,  and  by  this  simplicity  set  off"  their  rich 
and  splendid  bursts.  With  Shakespeare  it  is  the  inverse.  His 
natural  tone  is  one  full  abundant  flow  of  metaphor  and  imagery ; 
when  he  is  simple  it  is  for  effect.  In  these  plays  the  language  is 
easy,  but  not  copious  nor  figurative,  and  therefore  not  Shakes- 
pearian. We  have  no  doubt,  and  Farmer  is  on  our  side,  that  the 
most  valuable  of  these  pieces,  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cromwell, 
and  the  Yorkshire  Tragedy,  are  among  the  220  plays  which  old 
Heywood  *'  had  an  entire  hand  in,  or  at  least  a  main  finger."— 
Locrine  is  mere  trash,  apparently  by  the  same  hand  as  the  Mayor 
of  Quinborough. 

2  Qi 
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of  the  Stranger  ?  Heywood  is  excellent  in  his  old  country  gen- 
tlemen and  substantial  yeomen.  But  Johnson,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  avid  Massinger,  are  writers  of  a  higher  class.  John- 
son's tragedy  is  oratorical  and  pedantic,  though  at  times  power- 
fill.  In  comedy  he  is  a  mannerist,  but  an  excellent  one,  all  is 
broad  and  vigorous,  though  somewhat  hard  and  elaborate,  and 
there  is  infinitely  more  poetry  in  him  than  is  usually  thought, 
but  itis-not  in  his  more  celebrated  productions.  The  defects  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are  well  characterized. 

"  lis  inspirent  toujours  de  la  curiosite,  souvent  d  e  I'interet,  et 
gavent  en  general  captiver  le  spectateur.  II  faut  convenir  cepen- 
dant  qu'ils  ne  reussissent  a  la  satisiaire.  Au  moment  ou  on  lit 
leurs  pieces  on  se  sent  vivement  entraine,  mais  11  n'en  reste  pus 

d'impressions  durables lis  montrent  plus  de  talent  dans  le  genre 

comique,  et  dans  les  composition  serieuses,  que  tient  le  milieu 
entre  la  tragedie  et  la  comedie." 

But  their  inimitable  facility,  the  plentiful  profusion  of  their 
fancy,  and  their  language^  alternately  sweet  and  strong  to  excess, 
are  not  done  justice  to.  We  must  subscribe  to  the  doubtfulness 
of  their  morality,  and  the  evil  is  more  baneful,  because  the 
poison  frequently  intrudes  upon  their  fairest  conceptions ;  the 
female  all  purity  in  one  act,  is  all  pollution  in  the  next.  Com- 
pared with  his  cotemporaries,  how  admirable  is  Shakespeare ; 
we  do  not  mean  that  he  is  sj)otless,  but  the  taint  never  attaches 
but  to  his  beings  of  a  grosser  order.  Massinger  is  only  named, 
but  his  lofty  and  sustained  eloquence,  his  strength  and  energy 
required  some  discriminating  mention,  besides  that,  there  is  a 
species  of  dramatical  composition  almost  peculiar  to  him,  a  sort 
of  tragic-comedy  of  real  life.  We  allude  to  the  New  Way  to 
pay  Old  Debts,  the  City  Madam,  &,c.  The  leading  characters 
and  the  denouement  are  clearly  serious,  the  general  cast  of  the 
play  pure  comedy.  Shirley  is  a  writer  of  a  nulder  and  less 
marked  character,  but  seldom  fails  of  producing  a  quiet  and 
placid  emotion  of  delight. 

We  fairly  give  up  Dryden  and  the  witty  licentiousness  of 
Charles  the  Second's  reign.  But  Otway  is  not  justly  dealt 
with.  *'  The  declamatory  tone  of  his  two  plays,"  for  he  wrote 
but  two  worthy  of  mention,  is  a  misapplication  of  terms. 
Rowe's  fame  rests  on  the  last  act  of  Jane  Shore,  and  perhaps 
some  of  the  rant  of  Bajazet ;  but  he  did  us  an  irreparable  injury, 
he  melted  down  our  free  and  strong  versification  to  a  regular 
sweetness,  which  became  the  sing-song  of  almost  all  his  succes- 
sors. Southerne  had  more  nature  and  more  poetry,  but  ruined 
all  by  his  vile  comedy.  We  abandon  the  love  and  the  ladies  in 
Cato  to  M.  Schlegers  displeasure ;  but  Cato,  however  he  may 
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show  by  the  side  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  is  a  formidable  rival  t(7> 
Corneille's  Romavis.  The  Tragedie  Bourgeoise  finds  no  mercy 
with  M.  Schlegel.  It  is  singular  he  oniiis  altogether  Samson 
Agoni.stes^  and  that  holy  plalonic  vision,  Comus.  Mason's  two 
beautiful  anomalies  seem  unknown  to  him. 

We  have  passed  over  a  crowd  of  inferior  authors  to  arrive  at 
the  Spanish  theatre,  and  here  vve  must  apprize  our  readers,  that 
we  give  them  merely  our  author's  opijiions.  The  works  of  the 
Spanish  writers  are  by  no  means  common  in  England,  and  our 
knowledge  is  unfortunately  limited  to  the  comedies  of  intrigue. 
Cervantes  was  ihe  first  dramatist  who  raised  the  Spanish  stage 
above  tlie  amusing  absurdities  he  so  humourously  describes  in 
Don  Quixote.  His  "^  Siege  of  Numantium,"  is  named  with  the 
highest  praise.  Lope  de  Vega  appears  not  to  stand  very  high  ; 
indeed,  his  panegyrists  rather  dwell  on  the  nmnber  than  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  pieces. 

**  II  suffit  au  restc  de  lire  quelqu'unes  de  scs  pieces,  pour  en 
connoitre  le  genre,  et  I'on  doit  craindrc  d'autant  moins  de  ne  pas 
tomber  sur  les  plus  distingues,  qu'il  n'atteint,  dans  aucune  en 
particulier,  a  une  liauteur  extraordinaire  ni  a  une  grande  profon- 
deur."     "  Call  you  this  backing  your  friends.'* 

But  tlie  rapturous  eulogy  on  Calderon  makes  ample  amends 
to  the  Spanish  drama.  Spain  is  the  land,  and  Spanish  poetry 
the  poetry  of  romance  and  nsiracle.  The  language  is  a  magni- 
ficent mixture  of  gothic  strength,  of  southern  softness,  and 
oriental  richness.  Their  poets  were  knights  and  warriors.  No 
wonder  then  that  their  poems  breathe  the  stately  sentiments  of 
chivalrous  honour,  fervent  and  constant  and  respectful  love, 
blended  with  ihe  iinely-fanatical  faith  of  a  Christian,  ever  readj 
to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  Cross,  and  who  fondly,  yet  fervently, 
believed  all  his  actions  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  atid  the  host  of  Saints.  ^I'his  spirit  in  all  its 
fulness  descended  on  Calderon.  His  romantic  pieces  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  richness  and  harmony  of  colouring,  all  is  bright 
and  majestic.  His  comedies,  which  descend  nearer  to  common 
life,  turn  on  love,  honour,  and  jealousy ;  love,  which  refines  its 
object  to  a  spotless  and  unchangeable  purity  ;  honour,  which  is 
alive  to  the  slightest  attack  ;  jealousy,  not  like  the  giosser  pas- 
sion of  that  name,  for  it  does  not  appear  to  contemplate  guilt, 
the  object  of  its  cares  is  above  crime,  but  which  watches  every 
wandering  glance,  and  maddens  at  the  slightest  emotion,  which 
is  not  concentrated  on  itself.  But  it  is  in  his  religious  pieces 
that  the  genius  of  Calderon  blazes  in  all  its  splendour.  In  them 
the  whole  soul  of  the  poet  is  religion.  This  favoured  mortal 
seems  to  have  escaped  from  the  dim  labyrinth  of  doubt,  and  to 
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have  taken  refuge  in  the  lofty  asylum  of  faith.  It  is  from  thence 
as  from  the  bosom  of  unchangeable  peace,  that  he  contemplates 
and  paints  the  stormy  course  of  human  life. 

The  German  theatre,  such  is  our  author's  modest  confession, 
exists  only  in  hope.  After  a  course  of  barbarism,  and  a  second 
of  Hat  imitations  and  translations  from  the  French,  it  began  to 
struggle  into  birth  under  the  auspices  of  Lessing,  Goethe,  and 
Schiller.  Of  Lessing's  three  celebrated  pieces,  Mina  von  Barn- 
helm  is  somewhat  over-sentimental,  and  moreover  rather  tedious. 
Emilia  Galotti  is  a  singular  transplantation  of  the  story  of  Vir- 
ginia into  a  modern  Italian  state.  Were  it  not  for  this,  we 
should  esteem  it  highly,  in  spite  of  its  deficiency  in  the  poetic 
inspiration  of  tragedy.  The  cold  time-serving  villainy  of  the 
minister,  the  roughness  of  the  father  contrasted  with  the  almost 
childish  innocence  of  Emilia,  are  finely  though  elaborately  de- 
lineated. Nathan  the  Wise  is  a  heavy  polemical  drama,  very 
sage  and  very  soporific.  Goethe  is  a  genius  of  a  higher  order^ 
but  unfortunately  aiming  at  excellence  in  every  style  ol  drama,  he 
has  failed  in  most.  Goertz  von  Berhchmger  is  a  good  rough  pic- 
ture of  manners,  totally  devoid  of  dramatic  interest  and  poetry. 
M.  Schlegel's  dislike  to  the  domestic  tragedy  blinds  him  to  the 
merits  of  Clairgo.  In  that  class,  which  we  by  no  means  con« 
sider  as  the  highest  order  of  the  drama,  it  is  admiriible,  simple, 
natural,  unforced,  and  without  that  tawdry  affectation,  the 
avoiding  which  renders  this  kind  of  drama  so  peculiarly  difficult, 
and  of  the  excess  of  which  **'  Stella"  is  a  first-rate  example. 
Our  anti-jacobin  poets  tried  to  burlesque  this  piece  ;  its  inimit- 
able absurdity  set  them  at  defiance-  Iphigenia  is  pure  and 
spirited.  The  exquisite  scenes  in  Count  Egmont  cannot  com- 
pensate for  the  utter  want  of  morality.  We  refer  to  Madame 
de  Stael's  Germany  for  an  account  of  that  wild  and  sublime 
piece,  Faust. 

The  last,  and  certainly  the  most  dramatic  writer  of  the  trio, 
is  Schiller.  We  confess  we  cannot  see  the  similarity  between 
Frank  Moor  in  the  "  Robbers"  and  our  Richard  the  Third. 
Notwithstanding  the  faults  that  abound  in  that  extraordinary 
play,  there  are  redeeming  situations  and  passages  which  an- 
nounce genius  of  the  highest  order.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  dreadful  vein  of  passion,  which  pervades  *'  Cabal  and  Love." 
We  esteem  Fresco  higher  than  our  author.  The  superfluous 
horror  occasioned  by  the  accidental  death  of  Fresco's  wife  is  the 
main  fault.  The  Conspirators  are  a  finely  contrasted  groupe. 
Don  Carlos  shews  greater  powers,  but  its  length  is  immoderate  ^ 
it  is  a  history  rather  than  a  play.  If  Wallenstein  is  an  imita- 
tion of  Shakespeare,  it  is  a  failure ;  but  as  it  is  the  only  Ger- 
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man  play,  excepting  Iphigenia  and  Goertz  of  Berlichinger, 
which  has  met  with  a  translator  of  genius,  we  refer  to  Mr. 
Coleridge's  excellent  version.  Scenes  of  Mary  Stuart,  Joan  of 
Arc,  and  William  Tell,  are  admirable ;  but  in  all,  especially  the 
lirst,  there  are  strong  marks  of  faUure.  But  on  the  whole,  Schiller 
gives  a  lofty  and  contemptuous  answer  to  our  prejudices  against 
German  plays.  The  fact  is,  we  have  transplanted  the  rank  and 
poisonous  weeds,  and  left  the  nobler  plants  to  their  native  soil. 
Our  theatre  has  been  and  still  is  polluted  by  the  sickly  trash  of 
Kotzebue  and  his  race.  In  justice  to  our  author,  let  us  show 
how  indignant  are  the  feelings  of  the  right-minded  and  right- 
hearted  in  Germany  on  this  subject. 

"  Lachez  la  bride  a  vos  penchans,  semble  dire  le  poete  senti- 
mental aux  spectateurs,  voyez  comme  mes  jeunes  filles  sont  aim- 
ubles,  quand  elles  avouent  naivement  leurs  foiblesses !  comme  mes 
jeunes  gens  sont  sublimes  quand  ils  se  laissent  emporter  par  leurs 
passions !  Pouron  que  I'auteur  excite  des  emotions  tendres,  mais 
plutot  sensuelles  que  morales,  pouron  qu'il  raccommode  tout  a  la 
tin,  et  qu'il  fasse  venir  quelque  bienfaiteur  genereux,  qui  en  re- 
pandant  I'or  a  pleines  mains,  facilite  les  diverses  reconciliations, 

il  est  sur  de  plaire  a  tons  les  cceurs  amollis Mais  ce  que  I'on 

nous  a  depeint  dans  ce  genre  de  pieces,  je  ne  dis  pas  comme 
naturel  et  permis,  mais  comme  moral  et  interessant,  passe  toute 
imagination.  Une  telle  seduction  est  mille  fois  plus  dangereuse, 
que  celle  de  la  coraedie  un  peu  lib  re,  car  sans  chequer  par  aucune 
intonvenance  exterieure,  elle  g'insinue  dans  les  ames  sans  defense, 
en  se  deguisant  sous  les  noms  le  plus  sacres.'* 

A  few  words  on  the  effects  of  dramatic  representations,  and 
we  have  done.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  tragedy,  as  un- 
doubtedly the  highest  branch  of  the  art,  and  because  our  mo- 
dern comedy  is,  generally  speaking,  so  quietly  insipid,  as  to 
merit  very  little,  either  praise  or  blame.  To  this  we  are  incited, 
because  we  hava  heard  the  old  fanatical  cry  against  the  theatre 
renewed,  and  by  very  worthy  persons.  Old  Collier  is  abroad 
again,  jiot  with  his  discrimination  and  judgment  separating  the 
good  from  the  evil,  and  grounding  his  attack  on  the  obscenities 
and  blasphemies,  which  then  polluted  the  stage,  but  with  the 
true  levelling  spirit,  branding  the  whole  with  one  sweeping  in- 
terdict, razing  the  edifice,  because  one  of  its  porticos  has  been 
defiled  to  an  unholy  purpose.  We  know  that  the  unfortunate 
destruction  of  our  two  late  magnificent  theatres  by  fire,  was 
blasphemously  proclaimed  a  visitation  from  heaven.  We  are 
aware,  and  we  wish  the  evil  were  remedied,  that  in  one  quarter 
of  our  theatre  vice  prevails,  but  that  the  dramatic  representation 
has  any  counectiou  with  this^  we  totally  deny.     Those  that  go 
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there  to  indulge  vicious  propensities,  would  not  indulge  them 
the  less,  did  no  theatre  exist ;  as  to  the  representation,  they 
know  and  regard  not  what  it  is.  But  to  the  better,  and  much 
the  greater  part  of  the  assembly,  the  drama  is  not  only  not  alien 
to  morality  and  religion,  but  may  be  made  conducive  to  both. 
We  shall  at  all  times  make  solemn  asseverations  of  our  hostility 
to  every  thing  in  the  drama,  which  even  slightly  trenches  on 
either  of  these,  but  we  do  not  give  into  the  gloomy  intoler- 
ance of  Puritanism,  which  considers  every  amusement  as  aa 
abomination,  and  reads  sin  in  the  hearts  of  every  one,  in  whose 
faces  they  do  not  see  the  dark  and  rigid  lines  of  what  they  mis- 
name piety.  True  piety  has  a  wider  sphere,  instead  of  sternly 
forbidding,  it  retines  and  purities  our  enjoyments,  instead  of 
quelling  our  desires,  it  attaches  them  to  worthy  objects,  it  ex- 
tracts the  honey  and  rejects  the  poison  from  the  mixed  pleasures 
of  the  world. 

To  prove  that  the  tragic  disposition  of  the  mind,  as  our  au« 
thor  terms  it,  is  not  only  not  inconsistent  with  this  influence, 
but  strongly  conducive  to  it,  let  us  examine  its  nature.     It  is  a 
blending  of  the  melancholy  excited  by  the  humble  sense  of  our 
feeble  nature,  with  a  proud  consciousness  of  its  dignity.     Tra- 
gedy presents  to  us  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life,  its  shock  of 
passions,  its  dangei  s,  its  uncertainties,  we  contemplate  and  weep 
over  "  life's  fitful  fever  :"  but  it  also  shews  us  as  beings  capable 
of  enduring  all  these  changes  and  chances,  from  a  confidence 
of  our  importance,  as  rational  and  responsible  creatures  :  our 
passions,  though  evil,  are  powerful ;  their  effects  may   extend 
beyond  ourselves  and  our  immediate  connections,  and  give  a  co- 
louring to  the  existence  of  a  thousand  of  our  fellows  ;  the  fate 
of  empires  may  hang  on  our  actions :  we  look  on  our  shadowy 
counterparts,  and  feel  that  we  too  are  of  an  exalted  nature,  im- 
portant enough  to  make  changes  upon  earth,  and  to  be  amenable 
at  the  throne  of  God.     Our  notion  of  Providence  has  super- 
seded that  of  destiny  on  the  Greek  theatre  ;  their  only  idea  of 
tlie  power  that  presided  over  the  tissue  of  human  events  was, 
that  it  was  above  human  interference,  unalterable,  unrelenting ;  ' 
ours  is  also  unalterable,  and  above  human  interference,  but  it 
is  also  known  to  be  merciful  and  beneficent :  hence  their  sole  ' 
consolation,  wIk^d  a  great  man  suffered  and  bravely  endured, .'' 
was  the  elevation  tliey  felt  at  being  kindred  to  a  spirit  of  such  f 
fortitude,    we   have   the  additional   comfort   and  accession  o£  - 
pride,  that  Almighty  Wisdom  is  a  watch  over  our  actions,    tQ-J* 
reward  or  to  punish.     Hence  we  more  imperiou^^equire,  and  '" 
our  feeling  of  pleasure  is  enhanced  by  the  distribution  of  poetical 
justice.     Not  but  that  we  are  willing  to  trust  to  futurity  the  re- 
muneration of  the  suffering  virtuous^    and   simply  weep  over 
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ilieir  fate  ;  hut  if  the  wicked  finally  triumph,  we  experience  a 
sort  of  impatience  and  dissatisfaction  at  not  being  present  at  the 
punishment  of  those  crimes,  the  progress  and  effects  of  which 
we  have  traced.     We  shall  iind,  that  in  most  of  our  finest  tra- 
gedies, the  innocent  suffer,  yet  the  guilty  never  escape.     Thus  is 
tragedy  a  picture  of  God's  dispensations  on  earth,  more  perfect, 
and  perhaps,  more  complete  than  we  can  trace  in  history  or  the  lives 
of  our  fellow-creatures  an  i:;;d  us,  in  the  first  place,  because  in 
history  and  real  life  we  merely  behold  persons,  their  actions  and 
the  consequences  of  them  ;  of  their  motives  we  can  but  at  best 
conjecture  ;  now  the  skilful  tragic  poet  not  only  represents  our 
actions,    but  betrays  to  us  the   secret  workings  of  the  mind 
within  ;  does  not  merely  tell  us  that  Othello  slew  his  wife,  but 
shews  us  by  what  process  the  mind  was  wrought  to  this  act  of 
frenzy  ;  we  are  admitted  into  the  secret  council-house  of  a  man's 
own  bosom,  even  what  is  hidden   to  himself  is  unveiled  to  us. 
In  the  second  place,  because  it  is  the  high  privilege  of  tragedy, 
not  only  to  select  from  the  every-day  occurrences  of  life,  what 
is  striking  and  imposing,  and  to  separate  it  from  all  external 
intrusion,  but  to  array  it  in  stronger  and  more  determined  co- 
lours, to  invest  its  agents  with  a  more  lofty,  more  powerful, 
moie   distinct  existence.      Neither  do  we  think  that  tragedy, 
when  it   waves  this  exalted  privilege,  [and  simply   represents, 
without  poetical  aggrandizement,  the  sorrows  and  vicissitudes  of 
life,  devoid  of  benign  hifluence.     We  must  all  have  felt  or  ex- 
perienced the  salutary  effects  of  sickness  or  misfortune  upon  our 
characters ;  in  these  states  the  mind  is  cast  back  upon  itself,  its 
thoughtlessness  is  sobered  into  reflection,  it  is  softened,  and  at 
the  Slime  time  its  raanhness  and  fortitude  is  exerted.     Surely  to 
some  of  us,  lapt  in  luxury  and  knowing  suffering  but  by  name, 
the  fictitious  grief  excited  by  domestic  tragedy  may  produce  a 
similar  effect.     We  cannot  see  sorrow  among  beings  so  like  our- 
selves without  some  consciousness  of  our  own  infirmities.     The 
giddy  and  the  dead  of  feeling  may  thus  be  forced  into  thinking. 
JBefore  such  minds  poetry  and  its  splendid  visions  pass,  seen  but 
not  felt;   to  them  the  moralist  may  argue,  against  them  the 
preacher  may  thunder,  the  habit  of  vapid  pleasure  is  inveterate. 
But  if  you  can  make  them  feel,  there  is  hope  they  may  feel 
nobly ;  make  them  think,    they  may  think  rightly.     This  we 
confess  is  a  secondary  office  of  tragedy,  because   it   operates 
chiefly  on  minds  of  a  less  fine  and  exalted  order,  though  we  must 
think  there  are  few  of  us,   even  of  those   capable  of  higher 
things,  on  whom  at  some  periods  it  might  not  produce  a  happy 
effect,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  conversant  about  beings  of  a 
more  lowly  character,  because  it  is  more  homely,  because  in- 
flt«ad  of  carrying  us  with  it  to  a  loftier  sphere^  it  stoops  to  walk 
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with  us  in  our  more  humble  one.  If  then  these  be  the  powers 
of  tragedy  in  its  higher  and  inferior  province,  let  them  be  ap- 
plied to  the  best  purposes.  Restore  to  her  her  office,  let  her 
still,  by  her  living  delineations  of  high  passions  and  high  actions, 
attemper  the  melancholy,  which  the  sense  of  our  nothingness 
ever  must  excite,  with  a  proud  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  making 
us  beings  of  such  wonderful  powers  and  extended  prospects. 


Art.  V.     History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  S)X.  S^c. 

{Continued from  p.  16G.) 

When  James  ascended  the  English  throne,  he  had  much  to 
apprehend    both    from    the    Catholics   and    Puritans,    because 
both  had  formed  expectations  which  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  gratify.     Regarding  him  as  the  son  of  an  unfortunate  queen, 
who,  in  her  last  moments,  had  declared  her  unshaken  attach- 
ment to  their  faith,  and  being  aware,  at  the  same  time,  (hat  his 
Scottish  subjects  had  charged  him  with  an  undue  veneration  for 
the  See  of  Rome,  the  former  had  not  failed  to  flatter  them- 
selves with  the  hope  that  the  new  sovereign  would  restore  their 
Church  to  her  ancient  splendour  and  power.     The  latter  trust- 
ing, perhaps,  to  his  assurances  that  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  was  the  model  which  he  preferred  for  the  ecclesias- 
tical polity  of  all  his  dominions,  and  encouraged,  it  is  said,  by 
promises  of  protection,  conveyed  to    them  in  the  most  direct 
and  positive  terms,  hailed  the  arrival  of  James  as  the  era  of 
their  triumph  and  the  consummation  of  their  fondest  wishes. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  state  how  grievously  both  parties  were  disap- 
pointed, and  how  virulently  mischievous  was  the  reaction  whicli 
followed,  upon  their  discovery  of  the  king's  real  intentions. 

Some  writers  have  been  of  opniion,  that  James  might  easily 
have  conciliated  the  Puritans,  by  granting  to  them  the  few  in- 
dulgencies  which  they  claimed,  as  to  the  vestments  and  cere- 
monies. Dr.  Cook  leans  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  even 
blames  the  Government  for  their  stiffness  in  not  yielding  to  con- 
scientious clergymen,  in  matters  of  so  little  moment.  We  hestate 
not  to  say  that  our  opinion  is  directly  the  reverse,  and  that,  from 
the  character  of  the  age  and  the  spirit  of  the  body  in  question. 
Me  are  convinced  nothing  short  of  a  complete  reorganization  of 
the  Church  would  have;  given  them  satisfaction.  We  are  not 
accustomed  to  refer  to  David  Hume  as  a  safe  guide  in  matters 
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of  religion ;  but  with  regard  to  this  particular  topic,  his  obser- 
vations are  so  just,  and  so  powerfully  supported  by  subsequent 
experience,  that  we  make  no  apology  for  quoting  the  following 
passage  from  his  history  :  *'  The  Puritans,"  says  he,  "  formed  a 
sect,  which  secretly  lurked  in  the  Church,  but  pretended  not  to  any 
separate  worship  or  discipline.     An  attempt  of  that  kind  would 
have  been  universally  regarded  as  the  most  unpardonable  enor- 
mity :  and  had  the  king  been  disposed  to  grant  the  Puritans  a 
full  toleration,  it  is  certain,  from  the  spirit  of  the  times,  that  this 
sect  would  have  despised  and  haled  him  for  it,  and  would  have 
reproached  him  with  lukewarmness  and  indifference  in  the  cause 
of  religion.     They   maintained  that  they   themselves  were  the 
only  pure  Church ;  that  their  principles  and  practices  ought  to 
be  established  by  law ;  and  that  no  other  ought  to  be  tolerated. 
It  may  be  questioned,  therefore,  whether  the  administration  at 
this  time  could  with  propriety  deserve  the  appellation  of  perse- 
cutors with  regard  to  the  Puritans.     Such  of  the  clergy,  indeed, 
as  refused  to  comply  with  the  legal  ceremonies,  were  deprived 
of  their  livings,  and  sometimes  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  were  other- 
wise punished :  and  ought  any  man  to  accept  of  an  office  or  be- 
nefice in  an  establishment,  while  he  declines  compliance  with 
the  fixed  and  known  rules  of  that  establishment  ?     But  Puritans 
yi€Ye  never  punished  for  frequenting   separate  congregations  ; 
because  there  were  none  such  in  the  kingdom,  and  no  protestant 
ever  assumed  or  pretended  to  the  right  of  erecting  them.     The 
greatest  well-wishers  of  the  puritanical  sect  would  have  condemn- 
ed a  practice  which  in  that  age  was  universally,  by  statesmen 
and  ecclesiastics,  philosophers  and  zealots,  regarded  as  subver- 
sive of  civil  society.    Even  so  great  a  reasoner  as  Bacon  thought 
that  uniformity  in  religion  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  sup- 
port of  Government,  and  that  no  toleration  could  with  safety  be 
given  to  sectaries." 

It  must  be  very  obvious,  that  in  such  circumstances  every  de- 
gree of  concession  would  have  proved  vain.  The  principles  of 
liberty,  civil  or  religious,  were  not  yet  understood,  and,  conse- 
quently, all  comparisons  drawn  from  the  happy  effects  of  the 
more  liberal  policy  which  is  adopted  in  modern  times,  must  be 
quite  inapplicable  to  the  crisis  now  under  consideration.  There 
are,  we  admit,  many  parts  of  James's  conduct,  in  relation  to 
Church  affairs,  utterly  indefensible,  and  no  part  of  it,  perhaps, 
less  worthy  of  a  great  monarch,  than  his  constant  practice  of 
debating,  in  person,  with  the  lowest  controversialist  who  might 
have  a  new  tenet  to  advance  :  still  we  ought  to  make  every  al- 
lowance for  the  prejudices  and  bigotry  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  and  moderate  our  censures,  by  calling  to  mind,  that  wiser 
saeji  than  he  were  not  more  liberal^  while  they  were  more  than 
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equally  disposed  to  substitute  force  for  argument,  in  matters  of 
faith. 

Firmly  bent  on  the  re-establishment  of  episcopacy  in  Scot- 
land, James  summoned,  in  I6O6,  several  of  the  Presbyieriitn 
ministers  to  London,  in  order  to  hold  a  conference  with  himself 
and  the  bishops,  on  the  subject  of  Church  government,  rites  and 
ceremonies.  He  selected  for  this  purpose  some  of  the  most 
determined  anti-episcopalians  of  the  North,  among  whom  were 
the  two  Melvils  ;  and  with  the  view  of  preparing  their  minds  to 
accede  to  his  favourite  measure,  he  commanded  them  to  attend 
his  own  chapel,  and  to  listen  to  a  course  of  sermons,  which 
were  preached  against  the  principal  doctrines  which  they  were 
known  to  profess.  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  chose  for  his  sub- 
ject the  superiority  of  his  own  order  to  presbyters,  and  enlarged 
upon  the  inconveniencies  and  confusion  which  must  result  from 
equality  among  ministers.  The  Bishop  of  Rochester  assumed 
to  himself  the  task  of  proving  the  King's  supremacy  in  eccle- 
siastical causes,  associating  papists  and  presb}  terians  as  the  ene- 
mies of  royalty.  Chester,  in  his  turn,  expatiated  upon  the  right 
of  Kings  to  all  synods  and  councils  ;  and  the  series  was  closed 
by  the  Bishop  of  London,  whose  department  it  was  to  prove 
that  lay-elders  had  no  place  or  office  in  the  Church,  but  that  the 
order  was  a  device  of  modern  times,  without  support  from  Scrip- 
ture or  from  antiquity.  Thus  prepared,  the  ministers  were 
called  to  the  conference,  but,  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
they  were  more  obstinate  than  ever;  and  James,  in  order  to 
punish  them  with  some  shew  of  justice,  addressed  to  them  some 
ensnaring  questions  about  the  legality  of  an  assembly  which  had 
recently  been  held  at  Aberdeen,  and  finished  this  piece  of  non- 
sense and  despotism,  by  prohibiting  their  return  to  Scotland. 
Andrew  Melvil  was  sent  to  the  Tower  for  writing  an  epigram 
on  the  ceremonies  observed  in  the  King's  chapel ;  and  it  was 
not  till  after  a  confinement  of  several  years,  that  he  was  per- 
mitted to  retire  to  Sedan,  where,  it  is  believed,  he  filled  the 
chair  of  theology  until  the  day  of  his  death.  His  nephew, 
James  Melvil,  was  likewise  an  exile  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
and  after  a  variety  of  fortune,  died  at  Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

Episcopacy  continuing  to  gain  ground  in  Scotland,  James 
was  induced,  in  I610,  to  establish  a  High  Court  of  Commission 
upon  the  same  principles  with  that  which  was  erected  iu  Eng- 
land by  Henry  the  Eighth.  Indeed,  there  was  one  set  up  in 
each  of  the  archiepiscopal  provinces  of  St.  Andrews  and  Glas- 
gow, and  a  certain  number  of  the  bishops  and  some  of  the  more 
distinguished  laity  were  constituted  members  of  these  courts : 
any  five  of  them  being  declared  competent  to  act,  provided  one 
of  the  five  was  an  archbishop.  The  powers  vested  in  these  ju- 
dicatories 
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dicatories  were  arbitrary  and  excessive.  They  were  authorized 
to  call  before  them  all  persons  being  offenders  either  in  life  or 
religion,  all  whom  they  held  to  be  any  way  scandalous,  and  to 
proceed  to  tlieir  trial ;  and  if  they  found  them  impenitent,  they 
were  empowered  to  issue  a  mandate  to  the  pastors  under  whose 
ministry  they  lived,  to  pronounce  against  them  the  sentence  of 
excommunication.  If  the  pastors  refused  to  comply,  the  court 
vas  entitled  to  proceed  against  them  by  suspension,  deposition, 
or  im.prisonment.  They  were  also  empowered  to  fine,  at  their 
discretion,  such  persons  as  had  been  dragged  to  their  bar,  and 
who  might  appear  to  them  to  be  guilty.  They  could  even  im- 
prison them  ,•  a  warrant  of  the  commissioners,  signed  by  the 
archbishop,  being  sufficient,  as  it  is  observed  by  Dr.  Cook,  for 
all  jailors  to  bury  in  dunueons  the  unhappy  men  who  had  fallen 
under  the  displeasure  of  this  detestable  inquisition.  Nothing 
can  exhibit  in  a  strcnjer  light  the  arbitrary  nature  of  the  govern- 
ment at  that  period  than  the  erection  of  such  a  tribunal ;  a»id  al- 
most all  the  cruelties  which  disgraced  the  reigns  of  James's  two 
grandsons  in  Scotland,  are  either  directly  chargeable  upon  the 
High  Court  of  Commission,  or  upon  the  precedents  which  it 
established. 

To  constitute  a  regular  and  complete  episcopal  Church  in 
Scotland,  every  step  had  already  been  taken  by  the  King,  but 
that  of  havmg  his  nominal  bishops  canonically  consecrated. 
ITiat  this  deficiency  might  be  supphed,  James  summoned  to  the 
metropolis,  the  celebrated  Spottiswoode  and  two  of  his  col- 
leagues to  be  regularly  consecrated  by  the  Bishops  of  London, 
<)f  Ely,  and  of  Bath  and  Wells  ;  and  this  measure,  so  essential 
in  the  estimation  of  every  good  episcopalian,  was,  after  some 
discussion  as  to  the  validity  of  presbyterian  orders,  fully  accom- 
plished. It  was  not,  however,  until  I616,  that  an  assembly, 
held  at  Aberdeen,  ordained  that  "  a  uniform  order  of  liturgy  be 
set  down,  to  be  read  in  all  Churches  in  th.e  ordinary  days  of 
prayer,  and  every  sabbath  day  before  sermon,  to  the  end  the 
common  people  may  be  acquainted  therewith,  and  by  custom 
may  learn  to  serve  God  rightly."  In  the  Scottish  Church,  there 
had  been  from  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation,  certain 
forms  of  prayer,  which  it  was  lawful  to  use ;  but  every  minister 
was  at  liberty  to  depart  from  them,  and  to  substitute  such  pray- 
ers as  he  thought  the  circumstances  of  his  congregation  required; 
but  the  design  of  the  new  regulation  was  to  put  an  end  to  this 
discretionary  power,  and  to  secure  the  daily  and  regular  use  of  a 
liturgy,  as  in  our  own  Church.  A  new  confession  of  faith,  too, 
was  drawn,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  first  reformers  were 
explicitly  asserted ;  and  some  judicious  regulations  were  adopted 
respecting  the   religious  instruction  of  cliildren,  frequency  o-f 
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communicating,  and  the  necessity  of  observing  Easter  with  piety 
and  reverence. 

So  far  James  had  succeeded  in  his  ecclesiastical  arrangements, 
in  which  he  seetns  to  have  carried  along  with  him  a  very  great 
majority  of  the  Scottish  clergy  ;  but  being  unfortunately  a  stran- 
ger to  the  spirit  of  Lord  Bacon's  maxim,  that  "  Tmie  is  the 
great  innovator,  and  that  men  should  imitate  the  gradual  working 
of  time,"  he  made  haste  to  compass  all  his  ends  at  once,  and 
thus  roused  opposition  to  his  measures,  which  otherwise  would 
not  have  arisen.  He  pressed  upon  the  turbulent  and  irritable 
disciples  of  the  Melvilsall  the  uses  and  ceremonies  of  a  Church, 
of  which  they  had  never  cordially  approved ;  and  the  whole 
force  of  his  extensive  prerogative  was  exerted  to  carry,  in  a  ge- 
neral assembly,  the  Five  Articles  of  Perth,  which,  after  all,  he 
could  never  bring  into  respect  or  very  general  observance.  The 
terrors  of  the  High  Court  of  Commission  were  thundered  forth 
in  vain.  The  ministers  continued  refractory,  and  set  the  civil 
power  at  defiance ;  accordingly,  when  James  died,  which  event 
took  place  in  1625,  he  left  to  his  successor  the  fatal  inheritance 
of  a  disputed  prerogative,  a  dissatisfied  parliament,  and  a  divided 
Church. 

Charles  was  so  much  engrossed  with  foreign  policy,  in  the 
commencement  of  his  reign,  that  several  years  passed  before  he 
could  turn  his  attention  to  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Scotland. 
He  had  indeed  announced,  at  a  very  early  period,  his  resolution 
to  enforce  the  i^rticles  of  Perth,  but  he  did  not  alter  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Church  with  regard  to  its  discipline  or  ceremonies, 
contenting  himself  with  a  declaration,  that  he  approved  of  all  the 
regulations  and  changes  which  his  father  had  introduced.  He 
greatly  ameliorated  the  condition  of  the  ministers,  by  revoking 
all  the  grants  of  Church  property,  made  in  the  time  of  his  an- 
cestors, by  making  a  new  allotment  of  the  tithes,  valuing  them 
according  to  a  fixed  rate,  and  by  apportioning  a  certain  quantity 
of  corn  to  the  officiating  clergyman.  This  was  a  popular  mea- 
sure on  the  part  of  the  King,  and  it  did  not  fail  to  gain  for  him 
the  gratitude  and  afifcction  of  a  large  body  of  his  subjects  ;  but 
the  attempt  which  was  soon  after  made  to  enforce  the  use  of  the 
liturgy,  revived  all  the  hatred  and  suspicions  of  the  people,  and 
even  alienated  them  more  than  ever,  both  from  the  civil  govern- 
ment and  from  their  ecclesiastical  superiors. 

*'  The  liturgy,"  says  Dr.  Cook,  "  was  composed  chiefly  by  Wed- 
derburn.  Bishop  of  Dunblane,  who  for  this  purpose,  had  been 
translated  to  his  See  from  an  English  benefice,  and  by  Maxwell, 
Bishop  of  Ross.  They  adopted  the  greater  part  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  used  in  England,  introducing,  agreeably  to 
v^'hat  had  been  deteimiued,  some  marks  of  distinction^  by  which 
*•-  th? 
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the  Scottish  model  was  characterized.  In  this  part  of  their 
task,  they  displayed  that  rashness  and  that  tendency  to  supersti- 
tion, which  had  marked  the  whole  of  their  preceding  conduct. 
Instead  of  using  the  permission  which  they  had  obtained  so  as  to 
render  the  liturgy  as  much  as  possible  conformable  to  the  reli- 
gious sentiments  of  their  countrymen,  they  introduced  expres- 
sions and  forms,  which  convinced  the  great  majority  who  per- 
used the  book,  that  it  was  really  a  disguised  mass.  Laud,  and 
Wren,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  revised  it  after  it  was  sent  to  Lon- 
don, and  the  Primate  made  some  corrections,  bringing  it  still 
nearer  to  the  popish  rituaL  It  required  the  use  of  the  cross  in 
baptism,  and  of  the  ring  in  the  celebration  of  marriage ;  the 
consecration  of  water  at  particular  times,  by  prayer,  which  water 
was  to  be  poured  into  the  fonts  for  administering  baptism ;  a 
prayer  was  introduced  to  be  used  when  the  elements  were  deli- 
vered, and  which  was  conceived  to  give  some  sanction  to  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation ;  there  was  was  a  benediction  or 
thanksgiving  for  departed  saints ;  and  the  deacon  was  upon  his 
knees  to  offer  what  was  called  a  memorial,  or  prayer  of  obla- 
tion, in  which  he  said,  '  O  Lord  and  heavenly  Father,  accord- 
ing to  the  institution  of  thy  dearly  beloved  Son,  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  we,  thy  humble  servants,  do  celebrate  and  make 
here  before  thy  Divine  Majesty,  with  these  thy  holy  gifts,  the 
men}orial  which  thy  Son  hath  willed  us  to  make/  " 

From  the  passage  now  quoted,  it  is  very  clear  that  Dr.  Cook 
has  never  read  the  Scottish  book  of  Common  Prayer,  and, 
moreover,  that  he  has  not  studied  with  sufficient  attention  the 
authorities  which  he  himself  brings  forward.  It  is  a  charge 
which  can  seldom  be  brought  against  him  with  truth ;  but  in 
this  instance  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that  he  quotes  partially 
and  unfairly.  It  has  long  been  the  fashion,  we  are  aware,  to 
traduce  Archbishop  Laud  as  wishing  to  lead  the  Church  back 
again  to  Rome,  and  we  are  therefore  not  at  all  surprised  that  the 
most  respectable  author  now  before  us  should  have  so  easily 
admitted  the  insinuation,  that  the  prelate  was  desirous  to  assi- 
milate the  Scottish  service  to  the  mass.  A  more  zealous  pro- 
testant,  however,  though  a  strenuous  anti-calvinist,  than  Laud, 
never  existed  ;  and  perhaps  no  individual  clergyman,  of  any  de- 
gree or  order,  ever  brought  over  so  many  converts  from  popery 
to  the  Church  of  England  as  that  celebrated  archbishop.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  Laud's  merits  or  demerits,  we  have  his 
own  testimony,  given  at  a  time  when  no  man  of  any  conscience 
would  have  prevaricated,  that  he  uniformly  advised  the  adoption 
of  the  English  book,  without  the  smallest  variation,  though  he 
candidly  confessed  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  variations  which 
were  introduced  into  the  communion  office,  brought  the  Scot- 
tish 
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tish  book  nearer  to  the  models  of  primitive  use  *.  As  to  the 
sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  ring  in  marriage,  and  the  con- 
secration of  water  by  prayer  in  the  fonts,  we  are  not  aware  that 
our  brethren  in  Scotland  departed  at  all  from  the  practice  of  our 
own  Chuich.  As  long  as  fonts  continued  in  use,  and  they  were 
in  those  times  universally  used,  we  do  not  imagine  either  that 
they  were  filled  anew  for  every  child  which  was  baptized, 
or  that  the  same  water  was  more  than  once  consecrated.  There 
is  a  rubric  in  the  Scottish  liturgy,  enjoining  that  the  water  should 
be  changed,  at  least  twice  a  month,  obviously  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  to  prevent  its  being  used  after  it  had  become  putrid. 
There  was  therefore  no  particular  times  for  consecrating  water ; 
nor  was  it  first  consecrated  and  then  poured  into  the  font,  as 
Dr.  Cook  asserts.  We  knoAv  not  what  the  author  means  when 
he  says  that  "  a  prayer  was  introduced  to  be  used  wheu  the 
elements  .were  delivered,  and  which  was  conceived  to  give  some 
sanction  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  ;"  and  the  phrase  a 
"  benediction  or  thauicsgiving  for  departed  saints,"  is  to  us  equally 
unintelligible.  No  fo.m  of  prayer,  nor  any  form  whatever, 
was  used  at  the  delivering  of  the  elements,  but  part  of  that 
\vhich  is  used  at  present,  which  alone  was  used  in  the  first  re- 
formed liturgy  of  our  Church,  and  which  still  constitutes  the 
first  clause  of  the  form  introduced  into  our  liturgy,  at  the  review 
of  it  which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  bene- 
diction for  departed  saints,  means,  perhaps,  that  commemora- 
tion of  those  departed  in  the  "  faith  and  fear"  of  God,  which  is 
made,  we  believe,  in  all  Churches  not  calvmistic ;  and  as  to  the 
insinuation  which  is  conveyed  of  praying  for  the  dead,  or,  as 
Dr.  Cook  would  express  it,  of  returning  thanks  for  the  dead, 
we  areas  much  implicated  as  the  Scottish  episcopalians.  Suffice 
it,  however,  to  say,  that  to  a  man  who  reads  and  compares  the 
two  liturgies  with  attention,  the  words  employed  will  obviously 
appear  to  mean  neither  prayer  nor  benediction.  When,  again, 
our  author  states  that  the  "  deacon  was,  upon  his  knees,  to  ofter 
what  was  called  a  memorial  or  prayer  of  oblation,"  he  merely 
furnishes  anotlit;  proof  that  he  does  not  understand  the  subject 
upon  which  he  has  written.  The  memorial  or  oblation  made 
then,  as  it  makes  now,  in  the  Scottish  office,  a  part  of  the  prayer 
of  consecration,  which  never  was  pronounced  by  a  deacon  in 
any  Church,  far  less  in  the  episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  which 
persisted,  absurdly  enough  no  doubt,  in  regarding  the  deacon  as 
a  layman.  But  there  is  no  occasion  to  reason  any  farther 
about  the  matter.     The  Scottish  Prayer  Book,  even  the  original 


*  See  Diary  of  his  Life. 
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sealed  and  black-letter  book,  still  exists,  and  contradicts  flatly 
every  part  of  this  narrative.  So  indeed  does  Collier,  to  whom 
.  Dr.  Cook  rather  unguarded!}'  refers  ;  and  we  are  not  a  little  asto- 
nished that,  having  introduced  the  subject,  ou  author  did  not 
bestow  more  pains  in  attempting  to  set  it  in  a  fair  and  proper 
light.  It  belongs  to  writers  of  an  inferior  orfler  to  ; nisrepresent 
facts,  on  the  authority  of  JVadrow  and  other  violenl  j-f  sby- 
terians,  when  the  book  itself  affording  the  topics  of  discussion, 
might  have  been  so  easily  consulted. 

There  can  be  no  question,  however,  relative  to  the  main  fact, 
that  the  hlurgy  was  outrageously  and  most  indecently  opposed  ; 
but  it  is  candidly  admitted  by  Dr.  Cook,  that  one  of  the  leading 
causes  of  this  opposition  was  the  apprehension  excited  by  the 
revocation  of  tithes  and  of  church-lands,  from  those  who  had 
got  them  into  their  hands,  by  grant  or  by  rapacity,  qt  the  tirst 
burst  of  the  Reformation.  The  King  had  made  known  his  de- 
termination to  provide  suitable  livings  for  the  dignified  clergy, 
and  the  only  expedient  which  presented  itself  was  to  restore  to 
them  the  ecclesiastical  property  which  had  been  so  unjustly 
alienated.  With  this  point,  however,  we  have  nothing  to  do  ; 
"we  satisfy  ourselves  with  exhibiting  to  our  readers  the  popular 
fray  which  took  place  in  the  cathedral  of  the  Scottish  metro- 
polis, upon  the  attempt  to  introduce  the  book  of  service. 

"  Upon  the  day  which  had  been  specified,  immense  numbers 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  went  to  the  church  of  St.  Giles, 
in  which  the  chancellor,  some  of  the  lords  of  the  council,  and 
several  of  the  bishops  had  taken  their  seats.  The  utmost  quiet- 
ness prevailed,  till  the  dean,  having  opened  the  liturgy,  began  to 
read,  when  the  multitude  losing  all  respect  for  the  place  in  which 
they  were,  and  the  solemn  work  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
raised  such  a  clamour  tliat  the  prayers  could  not  be  heard.  The 
Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  hoping  to  appease  it,  went  into  the  pul- 
pit, and  entreated  the  people  to  retlect  on  the  sacredness  of  the 
bouse  of  God,  and  upon  the  duty  which  ihey  owed  to  God  and 
to  their  sovereign.  This  address  rendered  thpm  more  outra- 
geous ;  stones  and  whatever  they  could  use  for  the  purpose  were 
thrown  at  the  dean,  and  the  bishop  himself  narrowly  escaped 
being  wounded  or  killed  with  a  stool,  which  was  furiously  aimed 
at  him.  The  primate  then  called  upon  the  magistrates  to  inter- 
fere, who,  with  much  difficulty,  by  entreaties  and  by  force,  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  momentary  order.  The  dean  resumed  hi& 
ungracious  office ;  but  the  women,  or  men  in  the  dress  of  w  o-^ 
men,  though  they  had  been  thrust  from  the  church,  renewed 
their  activity :  they  exclaimed  with  the  utmost  vehemence,  '  A 
Pope,  a  Pope  !  Antichrist,  pull  him  down,  stone  him  !'  They 
knocked  at  the  doors,  broke  the  windows^  and  seemed  re- 
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solved  to  proceed  to  the  most  dreadful  excesses.     Amidst  this 
noise  and  consternation,  the    service   terminated.      When  the 
bishops   left  the  church,  they  were  followed  by  the  multitudes, 
who,  in   the   most  opprobrious   language,  charged  them   with 
bringing  into  the  kingdom  popery  and  slavery.      Tiie  Bishop  of 
Kdinburgh,  who  was  regarded  with  pecuhar  antipathy,  was  al- 
most dragged  from  a  staircase  which  he  had  ascended,  and  was 
at  length  rescued  by  the  servants  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss.     A 
meeting  of  council  was  held  between  sermons,  at  the  house  of 
the   chancellor.     The  provost   and  magistrates   attended  ;  and 
such  precautions  were  taken,  that  divine  worship  was,  in  the  af- 
ternoon, more  quietly  performed.     No  sooner,  however,  was  it 
concluded,  than  the  people  recommenced  their  outrages  ;  and 
having  discovered   that  the   Earl   of  Roxburgh  had   taken  the 
Bishop  of  £]dinburgh  iuLo  his  carriage,  they  attacked  it,  endea- 
voured to- tear  it  in  pieces,  and  would  probably  have  injured  or 
sacrificed  those  who  were  in  it,  had  not  the  attendants  of  Rox- 
burgh, with  their  swords,  compelled  them  to  retire.     Similar 
scenes  were  exhibited  in  various  parts  of  the  city.     Wherever 
the  liturgy   was  attempted  to  be  read,  commotion  immediately 
ensued  ;  and  the  clergymen  who  officiated  were  forced  to  desist." 
Matters  were  now  hastening  to  a  crisis.     Under  pretence  of 
reviving  an  obsolete  confession,  the  ministers  and  their  adherents 
drew  up  the  celebrated  covenant ;  a  bond  which  places  beyond 
every  reasonable  doubt,  the  determination  of  those  by  whom  it 
Mas  framed,  to  defy  even  the  King  himself  in  attaining  the  ob- 
jects which  it  was  meant  to  secure.     In  the  begiiuiing  of  1639, 
the  covenanters  were  already  making  preparations  for  war,  and 
had  purchased  arms  and  ammunition  in  foreign  countries.     X^e 
King  likewise  nuistered  his  forces,  appointed  commanders,  and 
issued  letters  summoning  the  principal  nobility  to  join  his  stan- 
ilard  in  the    JNorth.     The   Scotch  meanwhile  endeavoured  by 
warm  expressions  of  attachment  to  the  sovereign,  and  of  devot* 
edness  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  civil  and   religious,  to  gain  the 
support  of  the  English  people,  or  at  least  to  secure  their  neu- 
trality.    Their  ministers,  at  all  times  active  in  stirring  up  their 
hearers  to  oppose  the  government,  now  proclaimed  from  their 
pulpits  the   danger   which  threatened  religion;  taught  that,  if 
they  did  not  quit  themselves  like  men,  they  might  expect  popery 
and  bondage ;  denounced  all  who  went  not  out  to  help  the  An- 
gel of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty,  and  roused  the  spirit  of  in- 
dependence, by  representing  it  as  the  intention  of  their  enemies 
to  reduce  Scotland  to  a  province  of  England.     In  the  field,  they 
appeared  in  military   array,  and,  in   the  camp,  kept  alive  the 
spirit  of  their  parishioners ;  pronounced  sermons  calculated  to 
animc\te  and  inflame ;  offered  prayers  to  God  for  the  success  ol 
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what  they  were  pleased  to  style  his  own  cause,  and  at  the  door 
of  each  captain's  tent  was  displayed  a  flag,  with  the  arms  of 
Scotland,  and  these  words  written  in  gold,  '■'  For  Christ's  crown 
and  covenant."  Their  success,  and  the  consequent  abolition  of 
episcopacy  in  Scotland,  are  well  known.  The  Earl  of  Traquair, 
who  acted  as  his  Majesty's  commissioner,  not  only  signed  the 
covenant,  but  gave  his  sanction  in  the  name  of  Charles  to  the 
abolition  of  the  episcopal  order,  as  unlawful ;  thus  unwarrant- 
ably exceeding  the  powers  which  were  vested  in  him,  as  the 
King  himself  afterwards  complained.  Chailes  had,  indeed, 
found  it  necessary  to  yield  to  his  Scottish  subjects,  aud  even  to 
consent  to  the  sacrifice  of  his  favourite  form  of  Church  polity  ; 
but  he  would  not  consent  to  denominate  episcopacy  jmlaicfulf 
pnd  positively  prohibited  the  word  from  being  introduced  into 
the  act  of  parliament  relating  to  the  subject. 

At  this  epoch,  the  troubles  and  dangers  of  our  own  Church  be- 
came truly  alarming,  and  it  appears  from  Dr.  Cook's  statements 
relative  to  the  conduct  of  his  countrymen,  that  they  contributed  not 
a  little  to  both.  The  Scottish  commissioners,  who  repaired  to 
London  to  settle  the  treaty  of  Rippon,  carried  with  them  several 
of  the  most  popular  of  their  clergy;  not  only  for  the  sake  of  gra- 
tifying those  zealous  churchmen  who  guided  the  people,  but 
also  to  disseminate,  in  the  metropolis,  the  principles  of  the  pres- 
byterian  polity.  These  turbulent  divines  by  degrees  extended 
their  views  as  they  felt  their  influence  enlarging  ;  and  at  the  pe- 
riod in  question,  they  began  to  regard  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to  have 
their  own  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  received  throughout 
the  whole  of  Britain.  They  now  insisted,  as  essential  to  peace, 
that  there  should  be  in  the  two  British  nations,  unity  of  religion 
and  uniformity  of  Church  government.  Henderson,  one  of 
their  body,  wrote  a  short  treatise,  recommending  the  ecclesias- 
tical discipline  of  Scotland,  and  others  of  the  same  order  wrote 
against  episcopacy  with  so  nmch  passion,  that  they  turned 
against  themselves  the  indignation  of  many  who  were  friendly  to 
their  cause.  The  King  was  so  much  irritated  at  their  violent 
interference,  so  contrary  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  their  duty 
as  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  that  he  told  them  they  had  forfeited 
the  privileges  which  he  had  consented  they  should  enjoy. 

He  found  it  expedient,  however,  to  alter  his  tone  consider- 
ably, when,  in  the  month  of  August,  1641,  he  paid  a  visit  to 
his  native  country ;  and  one  cannot  help  expressing  pity  for  the 
constraint  or  insuicerity  with  which  he  deemed  it  necessary  to 
act.  "  He  ratifled  in  the  most  ample  manner,"  says  our  author, 
^'  the  acts  respecting  the  Church  which  established  presbytery : 
he  em[^)loyed  Henderson,  the  most  popular  of  the  ministers,  to 
chelate  as  kis  chaplain ;  he  suspended  the  use  of  the  liturgy^ 
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(rather,  perhaps,  dispensed  with  the  use  of  the  liturgy)  attended 
divine  service  in  presbyterian  churches,  and  in  consequence  of  a 
rebuke  for  not  appearing  in  the  afternoon,  readily  consented  to 
be  present  whenever  the  congregation  assembled."  He  created 
the  Earl  of  Argyle  a  marquis,  and  Lesley,  the  insurgent  general. 
Earl  of  Leven.  To  several  of  the  ministers  he  gave  liberal 
pensions,  and  he  augmented  the  revenues  of  the  universities. 
In  return  for  this  goodness,  in  which,  perhaps,  the  heart  of  tlie 
King  did  not  altogether  concur,  the  presbyterians  pronounced  a 
determination,  which  they  observed  only  as  long  as  they  found 
it  convenient,  renewing  an  old  statute,  which  denounced  it  as 
danniable  treason  for  any  of  the  Scottish  nation  to  levy  forces, 
upon  any  pretence  whatever,  without  the  King's  commission. 

The  long  parliament  was  now  sitting,  and  the  civil  war  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out.  The  Scotch  were  assiduously  courted  by 
the  King's  enemies,  and  the  proposals  of  the  latter  were  listened 
to  with  a  ready  ear.  The  leaders  of  the  parliamentary  faction, 
indeed,  only  declared  that  they  were  zealous  for  a  due  reforma- 
tion in  Church  and  State  ;  but  their  presbyterian  friends  in  the 
North  advanced  directly  to  the  point,  and  expressed,  in  unambi- 
guous language,  their  sense  of  the  urgent  necessity  for  introduc- 
iiag  into  England  their  peculiar  disciphne.  *'  What  hope,  they 
ask,  can  the  kingdom  and  Kirk  of  Scotland  have  of  a  desirable 
peace,  till  prelacy,  which  hath  been  the  main  cause  of  their  mi- 
series and  troubles,  first  and  last,  be  plucked  up  root  and 
branch,  as  a  plant  which  God  hath  not  planted,  and  from  which 
no  better  fruits  can  be  expected  than  such  sour  grapes  as  this 
day  set  on  edge  the  kingdom  of  England."  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  the  parhament,  at  this  period,  were  disposed  to 
accede  to  the  proposition  of  the  Scottish  presbyterians,  to  abo- 
lish episcopacy  in  England.  Even  in  J 643,  when  their  cora- 
misisoners  attended  in  the  general  assembly,  for  the  purpose  of 
framing  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  these  politicians  and 
divines  had  address  enough  to  avoid  giving  their  concurrence  to 
the  plan  of  the  Scottish  ministers,  for  establishing  presbytery 
throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  They  bound  themselves 
no  further  than  *'  to  endeavour  the  preservation  of  the  reformed  • 
religion  in  the  kingdom  of  England  and  Ireland,  in  doctrine, 
worship,  discipline  and  governmeot,  according  to  the  word  of 
God  and  the  example  of  the  last  reformed  churches."  Having  .- 
incidentally  mentioned  this  celebrated  obligation,  we  are  unvvil- 
ling  to  pass  by  the  remarks  which  Dr.  Cook  has  made  upon  it, 
because  they  breathe  that  spirit  of  candour,  moderation  and  good 
sense,  which,  with  very  few  exceptions,  characterize  his  work.  ', 
"  In  alluding,"  says  he,  "  to  the  solenm  league  and  covenant,  it 
Ciust  not  be  kept  out  of  view,  that  the  whole  of  its  spirit  was  in 
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direct  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  breathing  an  m- 
tolerance  that  sapped  the  most  sacred  of  those  rights  which  it 
was  one  of  its  avowed  designs  to  secure,  vesting  a  protestant 
community  with  powers  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  reformation  had  proceeded,  and  particu- 
larly destroying  that  free  exercise  of  private  judgment,  for  which 
the  first  reformers,  to  their  immortal  honour,  had  strenuously 
contended.  Much  allowance,  however,  from  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  placed,  must  be  made  for  the  persons  by 
whom  it  was  sanctioned.  By  the  infatuated  conduct  of  James, 
the  ideas  of  Popery  and  Prelacy  had,  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, been  firmly  associated  ;  whilst  the  active  part  taken  by  the 
Scottish  bishops  in  the  persecution  of  all  who  opposed  epis- 
copacy ;  their  subserviency  to  an  arbitrary  court ;  the  looseness 
of  their  manners,  and  their  contempt  of  the  prevailing  religious 
sentiments  of  the  community,  combined  in  inspiring  the  presby- 
terians  with  an  aversion  to  the  hierarchy  which,  in  a  different 
situation,  they  would  probably  not  have  entertained." 

We  need  not  mention  with  how  much  eagerness  this  covenant 
was  signed  in  Scotland,  and  the  solemn  farce  which  attended  its 
reception  in  this  part  of  the  island.  Both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  the  Scottish  Commission- 
ers niet  in  the  church  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster;  and  after 
several  prayers  and  harangues,  the  covenant  being  read,  notice 
was  given  to  all  that  they  should  innnediately,  by  swearing  to 
it,  worship  the  great  name  of  God,  and  testify  this  by  lifting  up 
their  hands. 

The  evil  spirit  of  rebellion  was  now  (1644)  engaged  in  the 
work  of  havock  and  demolition.  The  Scottish  divines,  who  sat 
in  the  Westminster  assembly,  saw  matters  proceed  exactly  as 
they  wished.  They  accordingly  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
assuring  their  countrymen  at  home,  that  "  they  could  not  but 
admire  the  good  hand  of  God  in  the  great  things  already  done, 
particularly  that  the  covenant  was  taken,  prelacy  and  the  whole 
train  thereof  extirpated,  the  service-book  in  many  places  for- 
saken, plain  and  powerful  preaching  set  up,  many  colleges  in 
Cambridge  provided  with  such  ministers  as  were  most  zealous  of 
the  best  reformation,  the  communion  in  some  places  given  at 
the  table  with  sitting  ;  the  great  organs  at  Paul's  and  Peter's  at 
Westminster  taken  down,  images  and  many  other  monuments  of 
idolatry  defaced  and  abolished,  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Whitehall 
purged  and  reformed,  and  all  by  authority,  in  a  quiet  manner, 
at  noonday,  without  tumult." 

This  satisfaction,  however,  did  not  continue  long.  The  In- 
dependents already  appeared  to  command  a  majority  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  they  stronuously  maintained  that 
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presbytery  was  not   of  divine  institution.     The  Scottish  Com-< 
missioners   instantly    began  to  lament  the  prevalence  of  sects  ; 
they  inveighed  against  toleration,  as  sapping  the  foundation  of 
the  Gospel ;  they  complained  thut  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the 
way  of  the  completion   of  the  great  work  ;  and  they  prevailed 
upon  a  numerous  body  of  ministers  round  London  to  deplore  to 
the  Parliament,  "  that  through  many  erroneous  opinions,  ruin-"' 
ating  schisms,  and  damnable  heresies,  unhappily  fomented,  the 
orthodox  ministry  were   neglected,  the  people  seduced,  fearful 
confusions   introduced ;"    and   to  pray  "  that  as  a  remedy  for 
these  evils,  a  directory  for  worship  shoukl  be  hastened,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  pure  discipline  and  government  be  acceler- 
ated." .-..  .^..' 
We  pass  over  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  and  the  various  con-' 
ferences  by  which  it  was  preceded,  and  return  for  a  moment  to 
Scotland,  where  the  covenanters  were,  in  the  mean  time,  going  '#. 
on  with  the  same  intemperate  zeal  which  had  uniformly  guided 
their  conduct.     One  of  the  preachers  employed  a  discourse  in 
pointing   out  tlie   disiinction   between    King  Charles  and  Kiil^'  " 
Jesus,  and  inculcated  that  all  who  were  deeply  interested  in  the 
cause  of  Christ,  should  resist  their  temporal  sovereign.     The    \ 
sermon,  we  are  told,  was   heard  with  the  highest  delight,  and"  ' 
the  preacher  was  rewarded  with  the  applause  of  the  greater  part '  ' 
of  his  couulrymeii.                                                                         ''^^    *-* 
The  affairs  o\  Charles  having  become  hopeless  in  England,  ^^ 
he  had  recourse  to  the  ill-advised  measure  of  surrendering  him'- 
self  to  the  Scottish  arniy.     ImporUmed  on  all  hands,  however, 
he   would   neither   sign   the  covenant,    nor  consent  to  abolish 
episcopacv.     The  steadiness  with  which  he  adhered  to  what  re- 
spected tiie  Church,  has  been  considered  as  evidence,  that,  in 
all  his  negociations,  he   was  i.isinccre.     ''  It  seems,  however," 
as  our  author  justly  remarks,  "  at  tliis  period  of  his  life  to  war- 
rant an  opposite  conclusion.     Had  his  object  now  been  to  de-' 
ceive,  and   had   iiis  sense  of  integrity  been  so  blunted,  that  he 
had  no  scruple  to  follow  a  system  of  delusion,  it  is  in  the  high- 
est degree  probable  that  he  wo'.ild  have  consented  to  all  which 
was  required,  av.  1  that  he  would  even  have  signed  the  covenant, 
with  this  Bient?-..  .Kservation,  that,  as  the  subscription  had  been 
extolled,  it  Wi>  binding  only  while  it  was  his  interest  to  act  in 
conformity  to  it.     Had  he  done  this,  he  would  have  embarrassed 
his  enemies  ;  he  would  probably  have  gained  the  most  powerful 
men  in  Scodand  ;  and  he  tvould  at  all  events  have  opened  the 
only   way    by  which   he  could  possibly  re-ascend  his  throne." 
The  manner  too  in  which  his  JSlajesty  conducted  the  controvi  rsy 
iu   which   he   engaged   with    Hend.  p^ou,  plainly  shews  that  he 
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must  previously  have  investigated  the  subject,  and  that  his  opi- 
nions were  not  rashly  adopted.  He  is  considered  by  several 
writers  as  having  shewn  more  ingenuity. and  learning  than  his 
opponent ;  and  some  of  his  parlizans  lamented  tliat  his  sword 
was  not  wielded  with  the  same  vigour  as  his  pen.  Charles,  it  is 
well  known,  M'ould  not  accede  to  any  terms  ^^hich  might  com- 
promise the  fate  of  the  Church,  which,  however,  lie  could  not 
now  avert.  When,  at  Newcastle,  tlse  commissioners  of  both 
kingdoms  besought  him  on  their  knees  to  alter  his  resolution  in 
support  of  episcopacy  ;  w!  en  Loudon,  the  Chancellor  of  Scot- 
land, entreated  hin),  as  he  valued  his  crown,  not  to  hesitate  in 
giving  the  pledge  which  was  required,  he  nobly  replied,  that  no 
condition  to  which  he  could  be  reduced,  would  be  so  deplor- 
able as  that  to  which  they  were  persuading  him  to  reduce 
l)iuiself ;  that  they  might  take  their  own  way,  and  that  though 
they  had  all  for^aken  him,  (jod  had  not  forsaken  him. 

This  pious  but  unfortimate  monarch  was  soon  to  be  brought 
to  the  scaffold,  where  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  evil  times  in 
which  it  was  his  lot  to  govern  England.  But  even  in  the  last 
attempt  which  the  nobility  of  Scotland  were  driven  by  remorse 
to  make  in  behalf  of  Charles,  they  were  thwarted  and  opposed 
by  the  ministers  ;  nor  did  these  men  raise  their  voices  to  save 
his  life,  until  they  found  that  his  death  was  to  throw  the  power 
of  the  state  into  the  hands  of  the  independents.  The  character 
of  the  King  is  faithfully  delineated  by  Dr.  Cook,  who,  while  he 
bewails  the  errors  into  which  he  was  occasionally  betrayed, 
chearfuUy  extols  his  virtues,  and  pathetically  laments  his  fate. 

The  first  step  which  the  covenanters  took  with  his  successor, 
was  very  little  calculated  to  gain  his  affection  or  to  remove  his 
fears.  The  commissioners  whom  they  sent  to  Breda  were  in- 
structed to  demand  of  him  ihe  sacrifice  of  his  most  intimate 
friends ;  a  full  recognition  of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant ; 
a  ratification  of  ail  the  acts  of  parliament  by  which  the  presby- 
terian  discipline  was  established  in  Scotland,  and  a  promise  to 
give  the  roval  assent  to  such  other  acts  as  might  enjoin  the  same 
form  of  ecclesiastical  polity  in  the  rest  of  his  dominions.  When 
he  arrived  he  was  made  to  confess  the  sin  of  his  father  in  marry- 
ing into  an  idolatrcius  family,  and  to  ascribe  to  him  all  the  blood 
that  had  been  shed  in  the  civil  war.  Charles  was  then  made 
to  express  deep  regret  for  his  own  perverted  education  ;  to  ad- 
mit that  the  w  hole  of  his  past  life  had  been  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  will  of  God,  and  to  promise  that  he  would  adhere  to  all 
which  he  now  professed  until  the  end  of  his  life.  The  truth  is, 
at  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  writing,  the  factious  minis- 
ters completely  controlled  the  civil  power,  and  even  dictated  to 
the  army  ;  they  paralyzed  all  the  exertions  of  their  countrymen 
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against  Cromwell,  and  some  of  them  actually  joined  that  usur- 
per, after  having  disgraced  the  use  of  arms  b^  their  cowardice  or 
treachery. 

But  Cromv^ell,  himself  both  kna%e  and  fanatic,  well  knew  how 
to  govern  such  ch  raciers.  He  instantly  set  bounds  lo  the  licence 
with  which  Churchmen  had  interfered  in  civil  matters,  and,  to 
prevent  any  factious  attempts  to  embarrass  his  government,  he 
prohibited  the  meeting  of  general  assemblies,  exhoning  the 
clergy  to  devote  their  time  to  the  duties  connected  with  their 
sacied  functions  The  gifted  men  in  his  arn)y,  indeed,  gave 
way  to  the  enthusiasm  by  which  they  were  impelled,  and  preach- 
ed in  the  fields  and  in  the  highways  ;  but  their  general  pern)itted 
them  not  to  molest  the  [)eople  in  their  ordinary  religious  e\er. 
cises,  or  to  throw  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  established 
clergy.  The  factious  spirit,  accordingly,  which  had  so  much 
troubled  the  state,  now  that  it  was  prevented  from  being  so  mis- 
chievously eoiploytd,  took  a  new  direction  ;  and  the  Church, 
says  Dr.  Cook,  exhibited  scenes  of  contest,  of  anarchy,  and  of 
insubordination,  most  disgraceful  to  the  clergy,  and  most  per- 
nicious to  the  moral  and  spiritual  iinprovement  of  the  commu- 
nity. We  more  particularly  allude  to  the  protesters  or  remon- 
strants, who  were  all  along  bad  subjects,  and  detestable  hypo- 
crites. With  these  the  friends  of  Cromwell  chielly  associated  ; 
and  the  latter  finding  them  !^o  violent  in  their  opposition  to  the 
exiled  monarch,  laboured  to  throw  into  their  hands  the  greater 
number  of  livings,  in  which,  by  means  of  the  English  judges 
and  sequesti  ators,  they  very  generally  succeeded. 

Of  iUe^e protesters,  as  they  afterwards  made  a  very  conspicu- 
ous figure,  and  complained  loudly  of  persecution,  in  the  subse- 
quent part  of  Chailes's  reign,  it  may  not  be  unseasonable  to 
exhibit  the  picture  which  Dr.  Cook  has  drawn,  and  which, 
from  the  experience  of  our  own  Church,  we  are  convinced  is  in 
no  respect  overcharged.  "  They  paid  little  attention,"  he  ob- 
serves,  "  to  the  representation  of  the  calamities  which  their 
obstinacy  would  occasion,  and  they  began  to  act  in  a  manner, 
which  shews  how  readily  men  can  render  religious  principles 
subservient  to  the  gratification  of  passions,  which  religion  re- 
strains or  condemns.  They  appealed  to  the  people,  asserting 
that  they  were  guided  by  the  purest  motives,  and,  w  ith  disinge- 
nuity  and  hypociisy  much  to  be  lamented,  but  which  are  too 
frequent  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  arrogated  to  themselves 
the  appellation  of  the  godly,  insinuating  or  affirming  that  all  who 
opposed  them  were  men  of  depraved  principles,  or  not  influ- 
enced by  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  They  collected  numbers  of 
ministers,  elders,  and  private  Christians  in  meetings,  not  recog- 
nized by  the  Church,  and  after  prayer  by  any  disposed  to  otier 
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it,  and  a  conf<  ssioi)  of  sins,  tlicy  discussed  topics,  upon  which 
the  established  judicatories  alons  were  competent  to  decide,  and 
even  bUmicd  what  those  judicatories  hud  sanctioned.  In  cele- 
hratina;  the  l.ord's  supper,  they  departed  from  the  decent  mode 
which  had  been  |irescribed,  and  which  required  that  the  minis- 
ter of  each  paii- h  shonhl  dispense  it ;  and  assembhng  immense 
muhitndes  from  contij;uous  parishes,  they  employed  the  most 
fervent  of  the  clergy  to  delivf rnumerous  sermons;  they  affected 
a  gloominess  of  d»  votion  which  has  often  been  identified  with 
the  homage  due  to  a  UK  rciful  Creator  ;  they  inflamed  the  pre- 
judices and  the  enthusiastic  zeal  of  those  who  listened  to  them  ; 
and  they  thus  rendeud  an  ordinance,  graciously  intended  to  be 
the  bond  of  charily,  instrumental  in  cherishing  the  worst  dispo- 
sitions, and  in  withdi awing  their  flocks  from  those  pastors  who 
still  adhered  to  the  Ciiurch.  The  manner  in  which  they  con- 
ducted divine  worship  was  adapted  to  convey  the  idea  that  they 
were  favoured  with  peculiar  communications  of  the  spirit:  they 
even  altered  the  natural  tone  of  the  human  voice,  that  tltey 
might  inspire  religious  horror;  and  when  they  had  thus  made 
tliemselves  to  be  regarded  as  the  chosen  servants  of  God,  they 
declaimed  agayfist  the  sad  defection  and  corruption  of  the  judi- 
catories of  th^  Church." 

Ihe  violence  and  folly  of  these  fanatics,  however,  helped  to 
pavfi/the  way,  on  the  kmg's  return,  for  tlie  restoration  of  epis- 
iljpacy  in  Scotland.  It  had  been  obvious,  not  only  to  Charles, 
but  also  to  the  country  at  large,  that  there  could  be  neither 
peace  nor  security,  wlide  such  men  were  perntitted  to  mislead 
the  people,  and  to  preach  rebellion  under  the  cover  of  religious 
zeal,  it  is  still  doubtful,  how e\er,  notwithstanding  the  decided 
measures  winch  the  king  very  soon  adoj)ltd,  whether  his  first 
intentions  were  to  restore  the  ancient  government  of  the  Church, 
or  to  continue  tlie  Presbyterian  polity  ;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  he  did  not  act  with  more  consistency,  on  a  subject  of  so 
much  importance.  He  wrote  to  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh, 
in  August,  HioO,  assuring  them  that  he  was  resolved  "  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  the  government  of  the  Chuich  of  Scotland,  as 
it  is  eetiied  by  law,  without  violation,  and  to  countenance  in  the 
due  exercise  of  their  fuiiclious,  all  such  nnnisters  who  should 
behave  themselves  dutifully  and  pea<teably,  as  became  men  of 
their  calling."  In  the  following  month,  however,  he  seems  to 
have  yielded  to  the  advice  of  his  courtiers,  to  change  the  ecclo- 
feiastical  polity  of  that  country;  and  lie  was  already  prepared  to 
take  a  step  the  most  arbitrary,  perhaps,  that  marks  ins  reig'i. 
]n  January,  iGOl,  there  was  passed,  in  his  name,  what  has  been 
called  the  Act  Recissory,  a  statute,  by  which  all  the  Parliaments 
held  subsequent  to  the  year  1640,  were  declared  null  and  void, 
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thus  rendering  invalid  those  acts  in  confirmation  of  presbytery, 
as  the  estabUshed  relii^ion,  to  which  the  lute  Kin«-  had  assented. 
Considerable  opposition  was  nun li tested  by  the  Presbyterian 
clergy,  not  only  on  the  gronnd  that  the  government  had  been 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  promise  touards  thenv,  but  also  because 
their  Church  had  been  subverted  by  an  unconstitutional  and 
tyrannical  stretch  of  power,  most  alarming  to  their  rioJits,  as 
members  of  the  community.  In  Irulh,  the  line  of  conduct 
which  diaries  followed,  in  re-esudjlishing  tiie  apostolical  form 
of  ecclesiastical  regimen  in  the  north,  was  in  some  parts  so  pre- 
cipitate, and  in  others  so  capricious,  that  he  roused  fears,  and 
inflamed  prejudices,  not  immediately  comiected,  in  their  origin, 
at  least,  with  Church  aft'airs.,  but  which  tended,  in  the  sequel,  to 
close  at  once  the  government  of  the  Stuarts,  and  of  a  hierarchy 
in  Scotland.  He  was  unfortunate  too  in  the  choice  of  his 
instruments.  Jkliddleton,  liis  couunissioner  and  prime  minister, 
nas  extremely  profligate  and  dissipated,  and  Sharp,  the  yew 
primate,  was  viewed  by  his  countrymen  as  an  aposrate  and 
traitor;  the  former  scandalizing  the  gloomy  and  rigid  covenan- 
ters, by  the  looseness  of  his  maiineis,  and  the  latter  rousing  tlu  ir 
indignation,  by  an  ostentati(»us  splendour,  which  they  could  not 
help  regarding  as  the  price  of  his  treachery. 

Of  the  former  Scottish  bishops,  as  one  only  remained,  it  now 
became  necessary  to  consecrate  several  uf w  prelates.  A  com- 
mission for  this  purpose  was  accordingly  is-aud  to  the  Bishops 
of  London  and  Worcester,  and  to  some  of  the  suffrages  of  Can- 
terbury ;  and  Sharp,  Fairford,  Hamilton  and  Leighton,  received 
in  Westminster  Abbey  the  episcopal  character.  On  this  occa- 
sion, the  English  bidiops  not  considering  presbyterian  ordina- 
tion as  valid,  insisted  that  Sharp  and  the  oilier  three  should  go 
through  the  inferior  orders  of  the  Diaconate  and  Priesthood; 
and  although  this  condition  had  been  dispensed  with,  in  the  case 
of  Spottiswoodc,  in  iGlO,  the  prelates  elect,  were  in  this  in- 
.stance,  obliged  to  comply.  I'hey  were,  however,  amply  repaid 
for  this  submission,  by  being  invested  with  a  degree  of  authority, 
which  bishojjs  had  not  possessed  in  Scotland,  since  the  times 
of  popery.  In  the  reign  of  Jame-,  and  of  his  son,  the  bishops 
were  regarded  only  as  permanent  moderators,  or  presidents  or 
the  different  ecclesiastical  meetings  ;  but  now,  Charles  by  the 
sole  exercise  of  his  prerogative,  introduced  episcopacy  in  its 
fullest  latitude,  and  gave  to  the  fust  order  of  the  clergy,  the 
power  of  determining  whether  or  not  the  ot'ier  orders  sliou'd 
meet  at  all,  and  of  limiting,  at  pleasure,  the  extent  of  their 
jurisdiction.  The  thing  might  be  right,  but  it  was  tyiannicaiiy 
done.  It  co-operated  with  other  measures,  to  identity  episco- 
pacy in  the  minds  of  the  people,  with  arbitrary  power  in  the 
sovereign :   and   it   is  justly   observed   by   Dr.    Cook,   that   the 
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governnicDl  of  the  Cliurch,  by  bishops,  was  not  exhiljilerl,  at 
that  tunc,  in  Stoliaiul,  ;is  i'S  sincere  friends  would  have  vvislied 
it  to  be  beheld.  If  tlie  case  had  been  reversed,  says  he,  if 
episcopacy  had  been  the  veligion  of  the  nation_,  and  presbytery 
had  been  forced  upon  it  as  prelacy  was,  ihe  presbytoian  polity 
\V(Aild  have  been  equally  obnoxious  as  tlie  epibcnpal. 

In  a  short  time  after  the  legal  re-establi>)hment  of  the  Church, 
strong  sunptonis  of  popular  disaffection  began  to  shev\-  them- 
selves. The  Court  of  High  Coniniission  was  accordingly  or- 
ganized with  fresh  [)Ower ;  and  n^.ounled  soldiers  were  entrusted 
wiih  ihe  keeping  of  the  peace,  in  the  southern  and  western 
districts.  I'ho  presbyterians  ilew  to  arms,  and  made  haste  to 
jneei  in  the  field,  the  eneniies  of  Christ's  crown  and  covenant. 
'J  hey  were  defeated  near  the  Pentland  hills,  and  ten  of  the 
ringltaders  were  condemned  and  executed  together.  At  this 
period  there  were  many  instances  of  piece-meal  and  petty 
crue.Uy,  perpetrated,  it  is  thought,  contrary  to  the  king's  wishes, 
and  altogether  unworthy  of  a  great  nation  to  permit,  or  of  Chris- 
tian ministers  to  superintend.  Sharp  ij  re{)resented  as  havnig 
b;;en  particularly  active,  himself,  at  no  distant  date,  a  deter- 
mined covenanter,  and  the  only  one  of  that  factious  body  who 
had  proposed  to  abjure  the  ro\ai  family  of  Stuart,  during  the 
;e(  ond  exile  of  Charles.  It  is  admitted,  that  the  covenanters  were 
ni  a  state  of  open  and  daring  rebellion,  a!;d,  further,  that  by  the 
jaw  of  the  land,  they  had  forfeited  their  lives  ;  it  is  admitted  that 
tluy  were  dangerous  subjects,  inasmuch  as  their  doctrines,  both 
Ijolilical  and  religious,  were  of  the  most  extravagant  and  sub- 
versive tendency  ;  but  it  is  obvious,  at  the  same  time,  that  their 
nuuds  were  in  that  agitated  and  delirious  condition,  wi)ich  uni- 
formly follows  rapid  changes  in  the  government  of  a  country  ; 
a  state  of  mind  in  whicii  reason  will  not  be  listened  to,  and 
when  no  force  ought  to  be  applied,  except  such  as  will  either 
completely  awe  or  utterly  exterminate.  The  ministers  of  Charles 
the  Secoufl,  in  Scotland,  acted  more  like  Spanish  inquisitors, 
than  as  the  functionaries  of  a  powerful  monarch  ;  and  exhibited 
just  severity  enough  to  irritate,  without  vigour  to  suppress. 
Theirs  was  that  weak  and  contemptible  policy,  which  sheds 
blood  only  to  increase  the  number  of  crimes. 

As  niight  have  been  expected,  lenient  measures  soon  became 
necessary  ;  the  army  was  disbanded,  and  an  indemnity  was 
granted  to  all  who  had  risen  against  the  government,  upon  sign- 
ing what  was  called  bunds  of  peace,  and  proniising  obedience  to 
the  civil  power.  Nay,  the  king  was  advised  to  proceed  even 
iurther  than  this,  and  to  give  permission  to  such  of  the  ousted 
ministtrs  as  had  lived  peaceably  and  orderly  in  the  places  where 
they  residcdj  to  preach  and  exercise  the  other  clerical  functions, 
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in  tlieir  former  cluirches,  provided  these  were  vacant,  or  in  such 
vacant  parishes  as  might  be  assigned  to  ibem  by  the  patrons : 
and  moreover,  that  the  restored  ministers  should  constitute  ses- 
sions and  presbyteries,  as  had  been  done  before  the  year  l638. 
This  proceeding  was  quite  characteriytic  of  the  government  of 
Charles  ;  an  expedient  in  the  train  of  a  bhmder,  and  one  extreme 
to  correct  another,  and  the  indulgence  thus  granted  was  alto- 
ther  incompatible  with  the  support  which  was  due  to  an 
Established  Church.  The  effect  produced  by  this  unprecedented 
toleration,  was  not  very  considerable  ;  a  few  of  the  ministers, 
indeed,  conformed,  and  the  people  tiocked  to  their  churches, 
but  finding  that  they  neither  preached  politics,  nor  abused  the 
government,  the  more  violent  of  the  hearers  called  them  "  kings 
curates,"  and  "  dumb  dogs,"  and  withdrew  again  to  the  field 
conventicle.  Matters  accordingly  soon  became  worse  than 
ever.  New  terrors  were  thundered  forth,  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  inflict,  and  the  covenanters  again  appeared  in  arms,  to 
abide  the  chance  of  a  battle.  Monmouth,  the  unfortunate  son 
of  Charles,  m inched  against  the  insurgents,  speedily  defeated 
them  at  Both  well  Bridge,  and  then  hastened  to  London  to 
secure  an  act  of  indemnity. 

We  have  no  pleasure  in  detailing  the  progress  of  mad  fanati- 
cism, on  the  one  hand,  and  of  petty,  inefficient,  vengeance  on 
the  other.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  1684,  the  indulgence  which 
had  been  given  to  some  of  the  presbyterian  ministers  was  with- 
drawn ;  they  were  prohibited  from  preaching  ;  they  were  required 
to  grant  bonds  that  they  would  not  preach  ;  and  it  was  ordained 
that  those  who   refused   to  do  so,  should  be  sent  prisoners  to 
Edinburgh  castle,  or  be  banished  the  kingdom.     One  sect,  the 
Cameronians,  were  placed  without  the  protection  of  law  ;  a  hue 
and  cry  v\as  raised  against  them  wherever  they  were  discovered  ; 
thei  military  were  authorized,  without  either  trial  or  proofs  to 
wound  and  kill  them ;  while,  they  in  their  turn,  having  formed 
the  desperate  resolution  of  working  upon  the  fears  of  their  ene- 
mies, affixed  in  the  night  to  the  doors  of  the  parish  churches, 
what  they  denominated  their  apologetical  declaration,  in  which 
they  abjured  Charles  Stuart  as  a  merciless  tyrant,  and  declared 
war  against  all  who  promoted  his  wicked  and   hellish  designs. 
This  aspect  of  public  affairs,  was  very  little  varied  when  the  king 
died  in  February,   IG8.5,  nor  does  any  thing  remarkable  occur, 
under   the  new  monarch,  until  the  invasion  of  Argyle.     A  fevy 
suffered  in  consequence  of  that  absurd  attempt ;  but  James  hav- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  Catholics  more  at  heart,  than  the  claims 
pf  the   Established  Church,  relaxed  considerably  in  his  violent 
measures  against  the  Presbyterians.     In   his   zeal  to  annul  all 
penal  statutes,   that  respected  Papists,  he  fortunately  ceased  to 
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remember  that  there  were  any  to  execute  against  Protestants  ; 
or  perhaps  it  was  owing  to  the  discontent  and  apprehension 
which  were  excited  among  the  episc(;pa!ians  themselves,  hy  llie 
dispensing  power,  which  the  king  exercised  so  nnconstitutionally 
in  tavour  of  the  Romanists,  that  James  found  it  expedient  to 
court  the  Presbyterians.  V\  halever  may  have  been  his  motive, 
he  permitted  them  in  1687,  after  having  frequently  extended  the 
terms  of  indulgence,  to  exercise  religious  worship  in  the  manner 
they  might  think  couforuiabie  to  the  word  of  God. 

The  arbitrary  and  bigoited  principles  of  James  had  already 
alienated  from  his  governnient  and  person  the  great  body  of  the 
English  nation.  His  exercise  of  the  dispensing  power,  his  sup- 
posed attempts  to  convert  the  Princess  of  Orange,  his  endea- 
vours to  compel  the  clergy  to  read  a  declaration  which  they 
considered  hostile  to  the  Protestant  Church,  the  imprisonment 
of  the  bishops  who  made  a  noble  stand  for  the  religion  and  the 
liberty  of  their  country,  these  and  other  causes  induced  the  people 
of  England  to  solicit  liie  interference  of  William,  mIioui  they 
regarded  as  the  bulwark  of  the  Protestant  faith.  James  had  a 
greater  number  of  adherents  in  Scolland,  than  in  this  pait  of 
the  island.  Both  the  council  and  the  dignitied  clergy  supported 
his  rights,  and  declared  their  readiness  to  sacritice  all  in  main- 
taining them :  nor  do  we  think  that  it  requires  more  than  com- 
mon candour  to  account  for  this  devotedness,  on  the  ground  of 
sincerity,  and  deep-rooted  principle.  The  Scottish  prelates 
held  as  a  fimdamcntal  maxim,  the  "■jits  di-ciuiim"  of  kings  to 
the  throne  of  their  ancestors,  and  no  argument  or  inducement 
which  the  Prince  of  Orange  could  employ,  was  found  sufficient 
to  prevail  with  these  churchmen  to  tjajisfcr  their  alKgiance  to 
a  new  master.  It  is  well  known  that  William  was  inclined  to 
continue  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  and  that,  with  this  view,  he 
had  even  made  overtures  to  the  Scottish  bishops,  upon  condition 
that  they  would  acknowledge  him  as  their  lawful  sovereign  ;  but 
they,  with  an  attachment  to  their  hgitiniate  ruler,  of  which  he 
M'ems  hardly  to  have  been  deserving,  consented  to  sacritice  both 
their  individual  interests  and  those  of  their  Church,  rather  than 
give  the  sanction  of  their  authority  and  names  to  him  whom 
lliey  regarded  as  an  usurper.  The  principles  of  Janies  were 
arbitrary,  and  his  measures  were  despotic  in  the  extreme,  nor 
had  he  manifested  for  the  Protestant  episcopalians,  in  Scotland, 
that  care  or  partiality  which  might  have  bourul  them  to  his 
go\erun)ent;  it  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  explain  the  conduct 
which  the  bishops  pursued,  without  giving  credit  fur  sincere 
leliet  in  the  divine  right  of  kings.  It  has,  indeed,  been  in- 
sinuated,  that  the  episcopalians  did  not  regard  the  entcrprize  of 
William,   as  at  ail  likely  to  end   in    the   eslablislunent  of  his 
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power  in  Britain,  and  that  tliey,  perhaps,  looked  forward  to  a 
second  Restoration,  as  tlie  means  of  strengthening  their  interests, 
and  of  extending  their  influence  with  the  crown.  In  reply  to 
this  surmise,  it  will  be  enough  to  state  that,  neither  in  England 
nor  in  Scotland,  did  the  zeal  or  principles  of  the  Jacobite 
bishops  die  away  with  their  hopes: — on  the  contrary,  although 
many  of  them  not  only  ceased  to  hope,  but  even  ceased  to  wish, 
to  see  the  exiled  family  brought  back,  at  the  expense  of  a  civil 
war,  none  of  them  ever  renounced  their  adherence  to  the  sacred 
doctrine,  that  monarchs  hold  their  power  from  God,  We  enter 
.not  into  the  merits  of  this  absolute  question ;  we  would  even 
readily  admit  that  the  tenet  is  without  foundation,  in  Scripture, 
or  in  reason  ;  but  we  are  not  the  less  convinced  that  thousands 
of  well-informed  men  have  acted  upon  it,  and  among  them  the 
Jacobite  clergy  at  the  Revokuion. 

[t  was  the  intention  of  William,  and  of  the  moderate  Pres- 
byterians, by  whom  lie  was  directed,  to  found  the  restoration  of 
presbytery  on  the  wishes  of  the  people,  without  entering  into 
the  question  of  its  divine  institution  ;  to  permit  all  the  episcopal 
clergy,  who  were  willing  to  subuut  to  the  Presbyterian  polity, 
and  to  acknowledge  the  new  government,  to  retain  their  bene- 
fices, and  to  preserve  to  patrons  the  right  of  presentation  to 
ecclesiastical  livings.  The  great  body  of  the  Presbyterians, 
however,  says  Dr.  Cook,  elated  with  the  victory  which  they  had 
obtained,  were  not  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  these  calm  proceed- 
ings ;  they  insisted  upon  a  declaration  that  their  form  of  polity 
was  sanctioned  or  prescribed  by  the  word  of  God  ;  they  were 
eager  that  patronage  should  be  aholished,  and  they  did  not  look 
with  the  eye  of  kind  forbearance  upon  their  episcopal  brethren. 

In  1690,  the  Earl  of  Melvil,  who  acted  as  his  Majesty's  com- 
missioner in  Parliament,  and  in  the  General  Assembly,  yielded 
not  only  the  king's  supremacy,  but  also  abolished  patronage, 
sanctioning,  at  the  same  time,  au  act  to  authorize  the  clergy  of 
the  new  establishment,  to  appoint  visitors  to  try  and  purge  out 
all  insufficient,  negligent,  scandalous,  and  erroneous  ministers, 
by  the  due  course  of  church-process  and  censures.  ^I'his  power, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  was  greatly  abused,  and  the  se- 
verity exercised  upon  the  episcopalians  was  carried  so  far,  that 
the  king  dissolved  the  Assembly  which  was  held  in  l6{)2,  and 
it  was  not  without  the  utmost  difficulty,  t'.sat  he  was  persuaded 
again  to  countenance  its  meeting.  The  government,  in  fact, 
took  a  decided  part  with  the  episcopal  miiiisters,  moderating  the 
fury  of  the  moie  intemperate  of  their  enemies,  and  thus  secured 
for  many  of  these  clergy,  who  would  not  conform  to  the  new 
.order  of  things,  the  enjoyment  of  their  benefices  to  the  end  of 
their  lives. 

The 
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The  Cameroniaus,  or  original  protestors  and  remonstrants, 
would  accede  to  no  terms  with  the  new  rulers,  and  we  believe^ 
lltey  still  remain,  a  small  body  of  disaffected  dissenters  in  Scot- 
land, demanding  not  only  that  the  sovereign  should  be  a  Pres- 
byterian, but  that  he  should  take  and  enforce  the  solemn  league 
ajid  covenant. 

\Vc  conclude  in  nearly  the  words  with  which  our  author  winds 
\x\}  his  history,  and  agree  with  him  that,  in  the  reigns  of  the 
Stuarts,  from  the  date  of  the  Reformation,  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  arnnigetuents  were  so  intimately  com^ccled,  that  the  former 
decidedly  influenced,  and  indeed  generally  produced  the  latter, 
■^rhe  efiect  of  this  upon  religion,  was  most  deplorable.  It  con- 
verted the  clergy  into  the  insUuments  of  faction.  It  weakened 
the  energy  of  government,  whilst  it  associated  with  those  doc- 
trines which  sliould  wean  us  from  the  world,  or  counteract  its 
power,  the  worst  and  most  violent  passions  which  agitate  and 
deform  our  nature.  Attachment  to  particular  forms  of  eccle- 
si'dstical  polity,  completely  extinguished  all  Christian  love  and 
forbearance  ;  and  the  different  denominations,  into  which  the 
community  was  split,  no  sooner  escaped  from  persecution,  than 
they  directed  it  against  all  whom  their  own  party  did  not  com- 
prehend. It  was,  in  fact,  the  question  of  Church  government, 
rather  than  the  mode  of  worship,  which  divided  the  people  of 
Scotland,  after  the  Restoration  ;  for,  although  Charles  invested 
the  hierarchy  with  greater  dignity  and  power,  than  Protestant 
bishops  had  heretofore  enjoyed  in  that  part  of  the  island,  no 
liturgy  was  used  by  the  episcopal  clergy  during  his  reign,  or  that 
of  his  brother.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Anne,  when  the  epis- 
copidians  in  Scotland,  were  protected  and  allowed  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  that  the  liturgy  of  our  Church  was  introduced 
amongst  lliem  ;  and  it  should  seem,  that  the  service-book,  which 
was  iraujed  by  the  Bishops  of  Dunblane  and  lloss,  and  after- 
wards revised  by  ].aud,  had  been  used  but  a  very  short  time. 

We  gave  our  opinion  of  Dr.  Cook's  n}erits  in  the  outset  of 
our  review.  He  is  candid,  moderate,  and  impartial  ;  he  is 
seldom  chargeable  either  with  credulity  or  ignorance,  and  never 
fails  to  make  the  proper  distinction  between  men  and  mea- 
sures. He  is  a  rational  supporter  of  liberty,  while  he  despises 
the  arts  of  iht^  demagogue  ;  he  is  a  conscientious  Presbyterian, 
but  nevtr  mixes  with  his  ceuhun  s  of  particular  bishops,  any 
illibiriil  strictines  on  the  lorm  of  Church  government,  which 
thty  are  appomled  to  adniiuistcr.  His  work  is  executed  with- 
out o-'.i  Illation  of  style,  or  display  of  learning  ;  it  is  read  with 
case,  i<."r  his  rounections  are  obvious,  and  his  reasoning  per- 
spicuous ;  :iiu'  no  one  will  lay  down  his  volumes,  without  esteem- 
in;:  the  man  as  nu\cli  as  the  historian. 

ARTa 
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Art.  VI.     The  Invisible  Hand;   a  Tale.     12mo.     pp.  l6o. 
5s.     Cadell  sncl  Davies.      18 i5. 

1  O  the  spirit  in  which  the  tale  betore  ns  is  written  we  have 
nolliiiig  to  object,  uor  can  we  doubt  ihe  good  and  pious  inten- 
tions of  its  unknown  author  Upon  its  execution,  however,  we 
are  concerned  that  we  cannot  bestow  the  same  unqualified 
praise.  The  style  is  too  sombre,  and  the  narrative  too  heavy, 
to  give  it  any  chance  of  popularity  among  its  brotherhood  of 
religious  novels.  This  perhaps  may  be  in  its  favour ;  but  we 
cannot  approve  of  the  specnnens  whicii  the  author  Iihs  given  us 
of  v\iiat  he  considers  most  impressive  discourses,  and  still 
less  Oi  his  hymns,  such,  for  instance,  as  occur  in  the  followiug 
passage ; , 

"  That  fond  hope  is  now  destroyed,  and  he  has  actually  sailed 
before  this  time :  he  left  nie  for  Portsmouth  on  Saturday,  On 
the  day  preceding  there  was  a  consultation  held  at  Hanover 
Square  ;  when  this  resolution,  so  fatal  to  my  happiness,  was  taken. 
When  he  returned  from  his  uncle's,  embracing  mc  with  more  than 
common  ardour,  he  said,  '  My  Harriet,  he  who  first  brought  us 
together,  will  bi-ing  me  home  in  safety.  ^Ve  have  received  good 
at  the  hand  of  the  Lord  :  vvhy  should  we  anticipate  evil  ?' — Before 
iie  left  me  yesterday,  he  read  with  me  several  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  commended  me  and  our  lovely  trio  to  our  fathers'  God. 
In  closing  his  prayer,  he  sweetly  introduced  those  words  which  are 
my  hourly  support :  '  Thy  way  is  in  the  sea,  and  thy  path  in  the 
great  waters,  and  thy  footsteps  are  not  known.'  His  allusion  was 
to  the  mystery  of  this  dispensation.  My  fears  carried  me  to  their 
literal  import. 

*•  To-day  I  have  been  mercifully  sustained  by  an  attendance 
on  the  holy  services  of  the  temple.  You  know  our  privilege  in 
having  Mr.  B.  for  our  shepherd.  I  supected  that  he  must  have 
known  the  state  of  my  mind,  but  I  have  found  he  did  not.  He 
read  for  his  text,  in  his  emphatic  and  tender  manner,  those 
words,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  78.  *  So  he  fed  them  according  to  the  inte- 
grity of  his  heart;  and  guided  him  by  the  skilfulness  of  his  hands.' 
Every  word  he  spoke  fell  on  my  bosom  as  the  oil  of  consolation. 
After  enlarging  on  the  character  of  David  as  the  type  of  his 
greater  and  better  son,  and  descanting  beautifully  on  the  integrity 
of  his  heart,  which  he  considered  as  importing  the  entire  and  in- 
dissoluble affection  he  bore  his  people,  in  his  own  peculiarly  happy- 
way,  after  having  read,  *  He  guides  them  by  the  skilfulness  of 
his  hands,'  he  suddenly  and  as  in  joyful  ecstasy  exclaimed, 
'  What  hands  are  those  I  behold  stretched  out  for  my  guidance 
and  support !  hands  torn  and  impressed  with  crucifixion  nails  1 — 

then 
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then  I  am  passive — I  am  contented — I  am  grateful.  O  Jesus ! 
though  thou  slayest  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  thee.' — Then  turning 
to  his  auditory,  and  laying  his  finger  on  the  text,  he  added,  ♦  Yes, 
my  dear  liearers,  He  here  shews  us  his  hands  and  his  side.  Let 
us  be  glad,  now  we  see  the  Lord.' — Indeed,  my  beloved  Emma,  I 
heard  little  more  during  the  entire  discourse.  I  saw  Him  who  had 
guided  my  parents  by  his  counsel,  and  has  received  them  to  glory  ; 
and  thought  I  could  say,  '  I  have  none  on  earth  I  desire  besides 
Him.'  But,  oh  the  treachery  of  my  heart !  As  the  solemnly  ex- 
pressive tones  of  the  organ  swelled  in  tender  and  pathetic  sounds 
to  that  verse  which  closed  the  service,— 

"  '  The  dearest  idol  I  have  known, 
Whate'er  that  idol  be, 
Help  me  to  tear  it  from  Thy  throne, 
And  worship  none  but  Thee !'  " — 

Neither  do  we  think  the  author  borne  out  in  teaching  his 
readers  to  consider  everi/  trivial  circumstance  in  their  lives  as 
the  spring  and  origin  of  some  important  event.  That  every, 
even  the  most  trivial  circumstance  in  our  lives  is  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Invisible  hand,  we  know,  but  how  that  influ- 
ence is  exercised,  and  in  what  manner  each  minor  event  is  di- 
rected  to  fulfil  the  great  ends  of  the  Divine  Government,  ex- 
cept in  very  few  cases,  we  neither  can,  nor  must  we  expect  to 
know.  As  far  as  it  inculcates  an  unshaken  confidence  in  our 
Almighty  Protector,  the  tale  before  us  is  excellent,  but  when  it 
teaches  us  to  search  too  deeply  into  the  mysteries  of  his  Go* 
vernment,  it  can  be  productive  only  of  difficulty  and  disap* 
pohitment. 


Art.  VI r.  Bardnue  ;  or,  tlis  Great  Lord  of  Mount  Tau- 
rus :  an  E(!ster7i,  Tale.  Traildatcd  from  the  French  of 
jidrian  de  Sar)agin.  12mo.  pp.  187.  Sherwood  and  Co. 
1815. 

IflOUGIl  the  charm  which  the  marvellous  possesses,  in  the 
hands  of  a  wiit-Sr  of  moderate  inventive  powers,  to  awaken 
cunosity  and  secure  delight,  is  almost  resistless ;  the  author  of 
Bardouc  lias  proved  himself  no  adept  in  the  magic  by  which 
our  fancy  is  generally  enchained  by  oriental  fiction.  The  in- 
cidents of  the  tale,  which  possess  no  great  interest  in  them- 
selves, are  incunibered  by  an  unailful  and  tedious  allegory,  which 
perplexes  tiie  mnui  in  following  the  clue  of  the  story.  The 
fompanions  of  the   hero,  who    possesses  few  qualifications    to 

recommend 
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recommend  him  to  our  respect  or  admiration,  are  an  old  goat 
and  a  young  antelope,  which  are  represented  as  gifted  with 
speech  and  reason.  In  the  denouement  of  the  fable,  we  re- 
cognise Reason  personified  in  the  one,  and  Passion  personified 
in  the  other ;  the  various  changes  of  fortune  to  which  the  hero 
is  exposed,  being  brought  about,  by  these  imaginary  personages, 
who  act  as  his  monitors.  These  allegorical  personages,  are  but 
uninteresting  substitutes  for  the  genii  and  faries  of  oriental 
story  ;  of  whicii,  however,  tiie  author  makes  some  use,  though 
not  sufficient  to  relieve  the  tedintisness  oj' his  moral. 


Art.  VIII.  An  Address  to  the  Public  on  the  Commencement 
of  a  Nezt)  Year,  &ic.     pp.42.     Hatchard.     1815. 

A  Letter  addressed  to  an  English  Lady  of  Fashion  at  Paris. 
pp.  4G.     Hatchard.     ]8Io. 

-ilAVINCi  nothing  favourable  to  advance  on  the  subject  of 
these  productions,  we  would  be  wholly  silent  respecting  them, 
but  that  we  wish  to  give  their  authors,  who  are  probably  well- 
intending  men,  a  little  advice — not  to  set  up  for  reformers. 
Nature  has  not  intended  that  eidier  should  figure,  unless  in  a 
very  contracted  sphere ;  and  there,  we  have  our  doubts,  that 
their  busy  interference  would  be  rather  productive  of  good  than 
mischief.  The  framer  of  the  "  Address  to  the  Public,"  has, 
however,  earned  a  much  harsher  reproof,  than  we  mean  to  give 
the  inciiter  of  the  "  Letter  to  a  Lady  of  Fashion  ;"  before  he 
undertakes  to  write  on  the  subject  of  Regeneration,  v\e  would 
reconnnend  him  to  consult  his  Catechism,  for  the  definition  of 
a  Sacrament;  he  will  shen  probably  learn  to  speak  of  Baptism, 
in  terms  more  respectful,  than  to  represent  it,  as  '*^  a  njere  out- 
ward ceremony."     P. 'iy. 


Art.  IX.  Select  French  Idiom'',  a/phabetical/i/  arranged; 
intended  to  facilitate  the  Progress  of  Youthinlhe  Acquisition 
of  that  Language.  To  zohich.  are  subjoined,  Notes  critical 
and  explanatory,  on  Scots  French  liecutil ;  containing  a 
'J'ranklation  of  everi/  Idiomatical  Expression,  or  ditjicuU 
Phrase,  in  the  zihole  of  that  Jf^ork.  By  an  Amateur  of  tlie. 
French  Language.  llill,  Edinburgh;  Berthoiid,  Wlsealley, 
and  Co.  London.      J8l6. 

A  COLLECTION    of  French    Idioms  was   a  school-book   very 
much  wanted,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this 

little 
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little  work  for  supplying  the  desideratum  ;  it  appearing  well 
calculated  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  yuth,  in  the  acquisition  of 
that  fashionable  and  elegant  language.  The  notes  on  Scot's 
Rccueil,  must  no  doubt  prove  useful  to  such  teachers  as  prefer 
that  selection  of  pieces,  as  the  manjial  for  reading.  Still  it 
strikes  u.s  that  it  wnuld  have  been  better  to  have  extended  the  list 
of  idioms,  and  thus  to  have  rendered  the  publication  of  more 
geneiai  utility.  The  form  is  convenient,  and  as  books  sell  at 
present  it  is  not  dear.  We  give  a  specimen  of  the  plan  and 
manner,  under  the  verb  Falloir. 

"  II  me  faut — I  want. 

Tant  s'en  faut — So  far  from  it. 

Ou  peu  s  ni  falloit — Or  nearly  so. 

Peu  s*en  falloit  qu'il  ne  m'arrivat  une  autre — I  had  nearly  met 

with  another. 
II  s'en  faut  bien  qu'il  en  soit  ici  le  meme — It  is  far  from  being  so 

here. 
II  ne  s'en  faut  gueres — It  wants  but  little. 
Tant  ne  s'en  faut  que  ma  douleur  soit  diminuee — So  far  is  my 

pain  from  being  lessened. 
Peu  s'en  faut  que  je  ne  le  batte — Little  prevents  me  from  strik- 
ine  him. 

II  faut  le  voir — It  is  worth  seeing. 

II  auroit  fallu  s'y  prendre  anisi — You  should  have  gone  to  work 

this  way." 


Art.  X.  Travels  at  Home,  and  Voyages  hy  the  Fire-side. 
For  the  Imtruclion  mid  F.ntertainment  oj  i'ouvg  Persons. 
5  Vols.     ]6mo.     Longman.      1815. 

1  HIS  is  ciipable  of  being  made  an  amusing  and  useful  produc- 
tion. The  ;!Uthor  has  ingeniously  sketched  out  a  plan  which 
cannot  fail  of  conveying  instruction  to  young  persons  in  the  most 
pleasing  manner. 

"  It  is  supposed  that  suitable  Maps  and  Globes,  where  they  can 
be  had,  are  spread  on  the  table,  and  that  some  one  takes  the  lead 
in  performing  the  journey  or  voyage  to  be  perused." 

The  first  volume  contains  Europe,  and  the  succeeding  volumes 
treat  of  the  other  quarters  of  the  habitable  Globe.  The  anony- 
mous author,  whom  we  suspect  to  be  a  lady,  frequently  indulges 
in  pt>ri'r!eal  reflections,  which  savour  much  of  the  new  school  of 
philoiopliic  liberty,  and  is  a  decided  friend  to  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion. 
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tion.     We  shall  present  our  readers  with  the  observations  made 
on  the  Revolution  by  King  William. 

•*  The  Prince  of  Orange  landed  in  Tovbay,  v/hen  he  came  to 
assist  the  English  to  espel  James  the  Second,  who  wished  to  estab- 
lish Popery  and  arbitary  power  in  England;  for  this  service  tlie' 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  made  William  Kin<r.  This  change 
v/hich  was  very  important  in  many  respects,  is  called  the  glorious 
Revolution  of  1688.  Much  good  and  some  evil  arose  from  the 
Revolution,  though  the  evil  did  not  begin  exactly  with  it  It  was 
in  the  reign  of  King  William  the  Third,  for  so  he  was  called,  that 
the  National  Debt  and  our  paper  currency  commenced,  and  the 
violence  of  party  spirit  gave  rise  to  the  extension  of  the  duration  of 
Parliament  to  Seven  Years,  from  all  which  a  good  deal  of  harm  has 
proceeded,  and  no  one  can  tell  what  will  be  the  end  of  these  things. 
But  our  liberties  were  considerably  confirmed  by  the  Revolution, 
although  the  Catholics  against  whom  the  nation  was  angry  on  account 
of  King  James,  have  had  reason  to  deplore  the  bigotry  which  was 
then  raised  against,  and  the  hardships  which  they  have  endured  ever 
since,  especially  in  Ireland.  King  William  did  not  keep  faith  with 
them,  though  perhaps  the  times  ought  to  be  blamed  more  than  he, 
who  was,  however,  himself  a  bigot  with  respect  to  the  Catholics." 

W^e  totally  dissent  in  opinion  with  the  author,  neither  can  we 
conceive  what  occasion  there  was  to  introduce  into  a  juvenile 
work  political  discussions,  which  to  say  the  least  are  very  irrele- 
vant ;  or  to  pay  a  compliment  to  Sir  S.  Romilly,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  French  protcstants^  which  might  at  least  have  been  as 
well  omitted. 

*'  Not  many  of  them  have  arrived  at  great  eminence,  but  one 
man  must  not  be  overlooked  who  has  distinguished  himself  greatly 
by  his  talents ;  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  is  a  descendant  of  the  banished 
Protestants  of  France.  As  a  Lawyer  and  as  a  Senator,  he  has 
acquired  a  renown  that  will  never  die ;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
of  his  attaining  in  time,  if  not  to  the  highest  preferment  in  his 
profession,  at  least  to  the  highest  reputation  which  its  honourable 
practice  can  bestow." 

The  follow  ing  passage  is  a  specimen  of  a  style  of  writing  (a 
little  too  energetic  in  our  opinion)  which  the  author  has  occa- 
sionally  adopted. 

"  Let  us  keep  both  sides  of  the  Mediterranean  in  view  as  we 
proceed,  which  is  easy  to  us  voyagers  on  maps  and  travellers  in  the 
parlours.  On  the  left  are,  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Elba,  Sicily, 
Malta,  the  gulf  of  Venice,  formerly  called  the  Adriatic,  then  we 
come  to  the  land  of  ancient  heroes,  and  arts,  and  literature, 

which 
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which  we  would  hail  with  an  enthusiasm  similar  to  that  which 
seized  the  ten  thousand  as  described  so  grandly  by  Xenophon, 
when  they  saw  the  Black  Sea,  after  so  far  compleating  their  retreat 
from  Persia.  It  is  impossible  to  forget  their  shout  of — the  sea  ! 
the  sea !  which  they  set  up  on  reaching  the  top  of  a  mountain 
that  gave  them  the  first  view  of  it .  We  seem  to  hear  them  rend 
the  air  with  their  enthusiasm  :  Greece  excites  in  us  a  similar  en- 
thusiasm though  it  be  not  our  country  ;  and  though  it  is  interesting 
principally  for  what  it  has  been.  Hail  country  of  the  arts,  and 
muses  !  Land  of  our  love  and  devotion  !  Birth-place  of  Lycur- 
gus  and  Solon,  of  Miltiades  and  Leonidas,  of  Epaminondas  and 
Phocion,  of  Aristides  and  Socrates,  and  Plato,  and  Xenophon — 
of  poets — of  orators — of  philosophers — of  every  thing  that  could 
elevate  man  as  a  creature  of  reason  capable  of  imitating  the  divi- 
nity."    Vol.  I.  p.  144.. . 

We  hope  the  author  of  these  little  volumes  vi'ill  in  another 
edition  expunge  much  dangerous  matter,  besides  some  inaccu- 
racies of  expression,  such  as  the  following, 

"  James  was  discovered  while  attempting  to  fly  to  France,  and 
brought  back  to  London,  tvhere  nobody  wished  to  see  him."  Vol.  L 
p.  32. — "  The  hand  of  God  had  no  where  there,  scattered  blessings 
so  profusely."     Vol.  V.  p.  92. 

We  disapprove  also  of  the  political  principles,  which  with 
more  wisdom  at  least  the  author  might  have  kept  to  himself. 


Art.  XI.   Progressive   Exercises,  adapted  to  the  Eton  Acci- 
idence,  with  easy  Examples  to  teach  Boys  to  construe  or  trans- 
late front  the  Latin,     2s.  Gd.     Lougniau  and  Co.     181a. 

The  author  of  this  useful  little  work  \\as  the  late  Rev.  James 
Wintield,  of  Chester  ;  and  it  ^vas  originally  composed  for  the 
use  of  his  pupils.  The  advantages  to  i)e  derived  by  the  scholar 
by  these  Progressive  Exercises,  are  unquestionably  considerable  ; 
it  is  therefore  no  matter  of  surprise  lliat  this  auxiliary  to  the  Eton 
Accidence,  should  have  rapidly  passed  through  four  editions. 

Note  upon  p.  259,  liile  42. 
We  are  bound,  in  justice,  to  inform  our  readers  that,  before 
the  birth  of  the  child,  Mr.  Godwin  was  united,  by  a  legal  cere- 
mony, to  Miss  VV'. ;  but  with  how  good  a  grace  we  shall  refer 
them  to  his  own  biography  of  that  lady  to  discover. 
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DIVINITY. 

The  Persoaality  and  Office  of  tlie  Christian  Comforter  asserted  and  explained, 
in  a  Course  ofSernioiis  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  on  ihe  Lecture 
founded  by  the  Rev.  J.  Bampton,  M.A.  Canon  of  Salisbury.  By  Reginald  He- 
ber,  M.A.  Rector  of  Hodnet,  Salop,  and  late  Fellow  of  All  Soul's  College.  8vo. 
13s. 

A  Treatise  on  tlie  Records  of  the  Creation,  and  on  tlie  moral  Attributes  of  the 
Creator,  witii  particular  Rel'erences  to  the  Jewish  History,  and  to  the  Consiitcncy 
of  the  Principle  of  Population  with  the  Wisdom  and  Goodness  of  the  Deity.  By 
John  Bird  Sumner,  M.A.     2  vols.  8vo.     ll.  Is. 

The  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry,  ascertained  from  historical  Testimony  and  cir- 
cumstantial Evidence.  By  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Faber,  Rector  of  Long  Newton,  Yarm. 
3  vols.  4to.     61.  los. 

Conciliatory  Suggee-tions  on  the  Subject  of  Regeneration,  founded  upon  a  recent 
Occurrence.     By  J.  W.  Cunningham,  MA.  Vicar  of  Harrow,  &c.     Is. 

Observations  on  some  Controversies  respecting  Baptism.  By  Joseph  Holdeii 
Pott,  Archdeacon  of  I,ondou.     2s. 

Two  Sermons  on  the  Occasions  of  the  public  Thanksgiving  for  Peace  in  the 
Years  1815  and  1816;  the  Former  having  been  composed  in  the  prospective  Con- 
Templation  of  a  future  One.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hewitt,  Curate  of  Cheshaic, 
in  the  Couutj'  of  Buckingham.     3s. 

A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Anne,  Kcw  Green,  on  Thurs- 
day, January  18,  1816,  being  the  Day  appointed  for  a  general  Thanksgiving  for 
the  Peace.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Tunstall  Havcrfield,  A.P.L  Chaplaui  to  his 
Royal  Higiinesi  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  Fellow  of  Corpus  Cliristi  College,  Ox- 
ford.    Is.  6d. 

A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  delivered  at  Newberry.     By  John  KItcat.     Is. 

A  Discourse,  pieaclied  in  the  Episcopal  Chapel,  Cowgtite,  Edinburgh,  January 
18,  1816,  being  the  Day  appointed  by  the  Prince  Regent  for  a  Thanksgiving  for 
Peace.  By  Arch.  Alison,  L.L.B.  Prebendary  of  Sarum,  Rector  of  Rodington, 
\'icar  of  High  Ercal,  and  senior  Minister  ot  tlie  Episcopal  Chapel,  Colgate. 
Edinburgh.     Is.  6d. 

St.  Paul's  Comparison  between  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  considered  in  a  Serraon. 
By  JosG{)h  Holdcn  Pott,  Archdeacon  of  London,  and  Vicar  of  St.  Alariia  in  the 
Field.     Is, 

The  French  Preacher,  coitaining  select  Discnurses,  translated  from  tlie  Works 
of  the  most  eminent  French  Divines,  Catholic  and  Protestant;  with  biographical 
Notices  of  the  Autbors,  &c.  'J"o  whicli  is  prefixed  an  historical  View  of  the  re- 
formed Church  of  France,  from  its  Origin  to  the  present  Time.  By  Ingra'u  Cob- 
bin.     8vo.     14s. 

Remarks  on  the  holy  League,  lately  entered  into  by  their  Majesties,  the  Empe- 
ror of  Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  tlie  I'.niperor  of  Russia,  wherein  they 
openly  proclaim  and  recommend  to  their  own  .Subjects,  and  to  the  Christian  World 
at  large,  the  two  essential  and  distinguishing  Arlicles  of  the  New  Church,  called 
the  New  Jerusalem.  By  Pwobeit  Hindmarsh,  Author  of  Letters  to  the  late  Dr, 
Priestley,  &:c.     Is, 

A  Letter  to  the  Unitarian  Christians  in  South  Wale.?,  occasioned  by  the  Ani- 
madversions of  the  Riglw  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  &c.  &cq.  By  Tho- 
mas Belsham,  Minister  of  the  Chapel  hi  Essex-street.     4s.  6d. 

The  Common  Prayer  Book  of  the  Sect  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  (still  whimsi- 
cally enough  styling  itself  the  Church  of  England)  made  Scriptural  in  Point  of 
Language,  if  not  in  its  Mode  of  Address  to  the  one  only  trui?  God,  &c.  8vo. 
2s.  6d, 

Postscript  to  the  "Rejection  of  Reason,''  consisting  of  further  Arguments 
against  the  Unitarians. 

Horse  Subsicivse,  or  a  Refutation  of  tlie  popular  Opinion  that  Peace  will  ulti- 
mately prevail  over  the  whole  World.  B3'  Jeremiah  Jackson,  A.M.  Vicar  of 
Swatfham-Bulbtck,  and  late  Fclldw  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.     4s. 

Reasons  lor  not  answering  Mr.  Gisborne's  Letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend.     By  a  Clergyman  of  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln.     2s. 

'  Z  Scripturft. 
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Scripture  Characters;  or  a  practical  Improvenjcnt  of  the  principal  Histories  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament.  By  Thomas  Robinson,  IM.A.  late  Vicar  of  St. 
Clary's,  Leicester,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Abridged  lor  the 
Use  of  young  Persons.     12nio.    7s.  6d. 

'J'houghts  on  Universal  Peace:  a  Sermon,  delivered  on  Thursday*  Jan.  18, 
3816,  the  Day  of  National  Thanksgiving,  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers, 
Minister  of  tlie  Iron  Cliurch,  Glasgow.     8vo.     Is.  6d. 

A  concist  Report  of  the  Pioceedingsou  the  Ttial  of  the  late  Action  brought  by 
Jatjies  Webster  Wedderbnm  Webner,  Esq.  and  Lady  Francis  his  Wife,  against  the 
Editor  of  the  St.  JnmcsN  Chronicle,  for  a  Libel.  Taken  in  Short-hand  by  Mr.  W. 
B.  Gurney,  Short-hand  Writer  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament.     2s. 

Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  a  Court  Martial,  holden  on  Board  his  Maje?ty*s 
Ship  Albion,  in  Sheerness  Harbour,  October  16,  1815,  on  Charges  exhibited  by 
Capt.  Sam.  Butcher,  late  of  his  Majefty's  Ship  Antelope,  against  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Geotge  Stuart,  late  of  his  Majesty's  Ship  Newcastle.     5s. 

MKmCAI. 

An  Epitome  of  Juridical  or  Forensic  Medicine,  contaitiing  the  Tests  and  Anti- 
dotes of  Poisons :  with  Observations  on  Haneing,  Drowning,  Lunacy,  Child- 
mnrder,  Abortion,  &c.  By  George  Edward  Male,  BLD.  Physician  to  the  Bir- 
iiiiiighiiin  Hospital.     7s. 

A  gen<ral  System  of  Toxicology,  or  Treatise  on  Poisons  drawn  from  the  I\Tine- 
lal.  Vegetable,  and  Animal  Ivingdouis,  considered  as  to  their  Relations  with  Phy- 
siology, Puihology,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence.  By  M.  P.  Orfile,  M  D.  of  the 
Faculty  oi  Paris,  Professor  of  Ciiemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy.  Translated 
from  the  French.     15s. 

Rudiments  of  the  Atiatomy  and  Ph3-siology  of  the  human  Body,  consisting  of 
Tablt's,  &C.  compiled  for  the  Use  of  Students  beginning  their  Researches.  By  T. 
I.  Arunger,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London.     8vo.     4s. 

A  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  London  in  18 1*,  or  a  Parallel  of  the  English  and 
French  Surgery,  preceded  by  s»me  Observations  on  the  London  Hospitals.  By 
Philibert  Joseph  Roux,  Doctor  in  Surgery,  &c.  Translated  from  the  French.   8vo. 

Three  Lectures  on  Crauiological  Physiognomy,  in  which  the  Opini(ms  of  Drs, 
Call  and  Spurzheim  are  controverted.  Delivered  before  the  City  Philosophical 
Society.     By  a  Member.     8vo.     8s. 

HisTony. 

A  brief  Sketch  of  the  Campaign  in  1814:  from  the  Passage  of  the  Rhine  by  the 
allied  Armies,  down  to  tlie  Battle  and  Capitulation  of  Paris.  By  John  Wallace* 
Esq.  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Civil  Service- 

Peniwsular  Sketches  during  a  recent  Tour.     By  John  Milford,jun.     9s. 

Sketches  in  Flanders  and  Holland.    By  Robert  Hills.     4to.    51. 5s. 

The  Congress  pf  Vienna.  By  M.  de  Pradt.  Translated  from  the  French.  8va. 
10s.  6d. 
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An  Answer  to  a  Paraplilet,  called  "  The  Claims  of  the  British  Navy  ;  by  an 
(Id  Post  Captain."     By  a  Friend  to  the  Army  and  Navy, 

A  Reply  to  Mr.  Ricardo's  Proposals  for  an  Economical  and  Secure  Currency, 
Bv  Ihouias  Smith,  Author  of  an  F^ssay  on  Money,  &c.     2s. 

Speecli  of  Pascoe  Greiifeld,  Esq,  M.  P.  on  Transactions  subsisting  betwixt  the 
Public  and  the  Bank  of  England  ;  with  an  Appendix.     8vo.     4s.  6d. 

A  short  Address  to  the  People  of  England,  upon  the  imiiortant  Subject  of  the 
proposed  CoiUinuance  of  the  Income  or  Property  Tax.    I5y  a  Barrister.     Is.  6ih. 

A  Letter  from  Montague  Burgoyne,  Esq.  to  the  Freeholders  of  Essex,  on  the 
Subject  of  the  late  Meetuig  at  Chelmsford,  to  petition  against  the  Property 
Ta.x.     Is. 

Fuither  Proceedings  of  the  Hon.  House  of  Assembly,  at  Jamaica,  relative  to 
the  Slave  Registry  Bill  ;  containing  the  Report  made  to  that  House,  December 
l.'Otli  last :  together  with  the  Evidence  taken  upon  Oath,  to  which  the  Report 
reff-rs. 

A  few  Observations  on  the  Continuance  of  the  Property  Tax,  and  the  Danger 
of  a  great  Military  EstabLshr^cnt,  to  our  Frecdu/a.  uad  Liberty-.  By  a  friend  to 
%hb  Constitution.     Is, 
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The  Propertj'  Tax  considered,  with  Reference  to  its  renewal,  on  a  Plan  to 
ifford  Relief  to  ill!  Classes.    13y  a  Member  of  Liricolii's-lun.  2s. 

The  Reviewer'  R,eviewed  ;  or  some  cursory  Observations  upon  an  Article  ia 
the  Christian  Observer,  tor  January,  181(3,  respecting  the  Slave  Registry  Bill : 
in  a  Letter  to  a  Member  of  Parliament.     I5y  Thomas  Venahles.     Is,  6d. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Agricultural  Distress.  By  W.  Jacob,  Esq. 
F.RS.     S!s.  6d. 

Thoughts  on  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of  the  present  Depressed  State  of 
Agricultural  Produce.  Addressed  to  the  Consideration  of  those  who  have  Pro- 
perty in  the  Funds.     6d. 

The  Speech  of  Charles  Western,  M.  P.  on  the  distressed  state  of  the  Agri- 
culture of  the  Kingdom.     Is.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  a  Iriend  in  Devonshire,  on  the  Present  Situation  of  the  Country. 
By  A.  H.  HoKlswovth,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  Dartmouth.     Is. 

An  Exposure  of  some  of  the  numerous  Mistatements  and  Misrepresentations, 
contained  in  a  Pa.iiiphlet,  commonly  known  by  the  Name  of  Mr.  Marryai'a  Pam- 
phlet, entitled  t'  Thoughts  oa  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,"  6<:c.  &c.     2s.  6d, 

The  Crisis  ;  or  a  Letter  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  staling  the  true 
Cause  of  the  present  alarming  State  of  the  Countrj',  with  a  Remedy,  at  once 
safe,  easy,  and  efficacious,  the  whole  deduced  from  unerring  Principles.     Ss.  6d. 

Letter  the  First,  being  a  Defence  of  the  Kill,  for  the  Registration  of  Slaves.  By 
James  Stephen,  Esq.  in  Letters  to  William  Wilberforce,  Esq.  M.  P.     2s. 

Observations  on  a  late  Pamphlet  on  the  Claims  of  the  British  Navy.  By  a 
young  Civilian.     8vo,     2s. 

Two  Letters  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  on  the  present  Situation  of  the  Landed 
Intercsl,  and  the  intended  partial  Repeal  of  the  Income  Tax.     Is. 

The  Interference  of  the  British  Legislature  in  the  internal  Concerns  of  the  West 
India  Islands,  respecting  their  Slaves,  deprecated.  By  a  zealous  Advocate  for 
the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.     2s.  (3d. 

An  Essay  on  a  Reduction  of  the  Interest  of  the  National  Debt,  proving  that 
this  is  the  only  pos-.ible  IMeans  of  leheviug  the  Distresses  of  the  Commercial  and 
Agricultural  Interests.     By  J.  R.  M'CuUoch,  Esq.     8vo.    9s. 

A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  on  the  Cause  of  the  present  Distresses,  an4 
the  Efficacy  of  reducing  the  Standard  of  the  Silver  Currency  towards  their  Relief. 
By  C.  R.  Prinsep,  Esq. 
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Alaslor  ;  or  the  Spirit  of  Solitude :  with  other  Poems.  By  Percy  Byshe 
Shelley.     8vo.     5s. 

The  Voyage  to  India,  January,  1813.  In  Four  Epistles,  addressed  to  & 
J'riend.     Epistle  I.     5s. 

An  Elegy  on  the  National  Character.     By  Peter  Pratt.     Is. 

The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Sunday  Schools,  in  Three  CautcM.  By  George 
M'Carthy,  jun.  Surgeon,  Ilalstead,  Essex.     8vo.     5s.  6(1« 

GIoscow  :   By  Mrs.  Henry  Rolls.     8vo.     Sis.  6d. 

Leaves,     8vo.     9s. 
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The  Soldier  of  Fortune  ;  an  Historical  and  Political  Romance.  By  Captain 
Ashe,  Author  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Book.     8vo.     2  vols..     14s, 

MISCELLANIES. 

On  the  late  Persecution  of  the  Protestants  in  the  South  of  France.  By  Helen 
ilaria  Williams,     os.  6d. 

The  French  Account  of  the  last  Campaign  of  Bonaparte  ;  with  a  Plan  of  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo.     By  Captain  Thompson,  78th  Regiment.     5s. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  British  Specimens  deposited  in  the  Geological 
Collection  of  the  Royal  Institution.  By  William  Thomas  Brande,  F.R.S. 
8vo.     9«. 

The  Fly-fisher's  Guide  ;  iliiKtrated  by  coloured  Plates,  representing  upwards 
cf  Forty  of  the  most  useful  Flies,  accurately  copiid  it*im  Nature.  By  George 
C  Bainbridge.     8v().     16s. 

Lectures  on  all  the  Eighty-one  Degrees  of  Free-Masonry.   10s.  6d. 

A  Patterii  for  Parish  Clerks  ;  being  Letters  written  by  an  obscHre  Member  of 
that  Fraternity  :  selected  from  au  occasional  Correspondence  witl\  the  Editor.   9s. 
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Tlircr  Lectures  on  Craniological  Physiognomy,  in  wlilch  the  Opinions  of  DrS 
Gail  and  Spurzlu-im,  are  controverted. 

Annual  Gleanings  of  Wit  and  Humour,  in  Prose  and  Verse  ;  consisting  of  • 
Selection  of  Anecdotes,  Bon  IMots,  Epigrams,  Enigmas,  and  Epitaphs,  with  some 
choice  Receipts,  Facts,  Sentiments,  &c.  &c.  chiefly  gleaned  from  the  numerous 
Periodical  Works  and  Journals  of  the  Day,  both  Foreign  and  English  ;  with 
many  Original  Pieces,  by  a  celebrated  Wit  of  the  Age.  2  vols.  18mo.  7g. 
or  on  royal  paper,  10s.  Gd. 
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A  Volume  of  Sermons,  by  Mr.  Archdeacon  Dauhett^^^ 

A  Volume  of  Sermons  on  Practical  Subjects,  for  Families 
and  Parochial  Congregations. 

A  new  Edition  of  Grays  Works,  with  many  mipublished 
Letters,  edited  by  Mr.  Mitford. 

A  Biogrnphical  Memoir  of  Bonaparte,  and  of  his  Ministers^ 
Generals,  Sec.  by  the  late  Marquis  de  Lavallee. 

The  Travels  of  Colonel  Keatinge  in  Europe  and  Jfrica. 

The  Journal  of  a  Ten  Years'  Residence  at  Tripoli,  in 
Africa,  from  the  original  Correspondence  in  the  possession  of 
the  late  Richard  Tullij,  Esq.  the  British  Consul. 

Amusements  in  Retirement,  by  the  Author  of  the  Philosophy, 
of  'Nature. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  Volumes  of  Campbell's  Lives  of  the 
Admirals,  commenced  by  the  late  Henry  Redhead  Yorke. 

A  Volume  of  Sermons,  by  Mr.  Booth,  Author  of  au  Anahj- 
tical  Introduction  to  the  English  Language. 

The  Condemned  Cell,  or  Devotions,  Sec.  suited  to  Convicts 
under  Sentence  of  Death,  by  the  Rev.  James  Rudge,  Curate  of 
Limehouse. 

A  small  Pocket  Edition  of  Mr.  Goodes  Nezo  Version  of  the 
Psalms. 

An  Essay  on  Weights  and  Measures,  comprising  a  View  of 
Standards,  both  Ancient  and  Modern,  with  Remarks  on  the 
Principles  and  Provisions  of  a  Bill  now  before  Parliament, 
entitled  "  A  Bill  foi  ascertaining  and  establishing  Uniformity 
of  Weights  and  Measures,"  by  Dr.  P.  Kelly,  Author  of  the 
Ufiiversal  Cambist,  &,c. 

Tlie  Physician's  Practical  Companion,  or  a  Physico-Chi- 
rurgical  Synopsis  of  Modern  Medicine,  arranged  in  Alphabeti- 
cal Dissertations,  by  Dr.  Adam  Dods,  of  Worcester,  in  an 
Octavo  Volume, 

A  new  Edition  of  Dr.  Pinckard's  Notes  on  the  West  Indies, 
with  additional  Letters  from  Martinique,  Jamaica,  and  St. 
Domingo,  and  a  Plan  for  the  Emancipation  of  the  Slaves  ia 
the  West  Indies. 

A  Descriptive  Essay  on  Spectacles,  and  the  Apparatus  used 
t«  assist  imperfect  Vision  iu  the  human  Eye,  by  Mr.  C.  Blunt, 
Optician. 
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III.  Special  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  African  Institution, 
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Hatchard.      1815. 

V.  Reply  "=  Point  by  Point'*  to  the  Special  Report  of  the  Di' 
rectors  of  the  African  Institution.  By  R.  Thorpe,  LL.D, 
Rivingtons.      1815. 

VI.  Postscript  to  the  Reply  ''  Point  by  Point,"  being  a  Reply 
also  to  the  Matters  contained  in  the  Ninth  Report  of  the 
African  Institution.     Rivingtons.      1815. 

Vn.  Thoughts  on  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  with  Re~ 
marks  on  the  AJrican  Institution,  S^c.  Second  Edition. 
8vo.     pp.  235.     4s.  6d.     Richardson.      1815. 

In  the  year  179'j  a  society  of  gentlemen  was  formed^  called 
the  Sierra  Leone  Company.  The  professed  objects  of  the  in- 
stitution were,  in  tlie  words  of  its  first  report,  "  to  encourage 
trade  with  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  to  promote  cultivation,  ad- 
vance civilization,  diffuse  morality,  and  induce  some  attention 
to  a  pure  system  of  Religion  in  Africa;  and  above  all— not  to 
suffer  their  servants  to  have  the  slightest  connexion  with  the 
Slave  Trade ;  neither  to  buy,  sell,  or  employ  any  one  in  a  state 
of  slavery,  and  to  repress  the  traffic  as  far  as  their  influence 
would  extend."     The  chairman  and  leading  member  of  the 
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company,  was  ihe  late  Mr.  H.  Thornton.     1  he  deputy  chair- 
men were,   successivelvv,  Phihp  Sansom,  Esq.,  Char'es  Grant, 
Esq.,  and    Lord  Teignmouth.     Among   the  efficient  directors 
were  l^ord  Barham,  Mr.  Thomas  Ciarkson,  Hon.  E.  J.  Ehot, 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  Mr.  Babir.gton,  Mr.  Parry,  Mr.  Prinsess,  Mr. 
Granville  Sharp,  Sec.  Aiter  sixteen  years  struggle  with  all  the  dif- 
ficulties cjL.iequent  on  such  an  undertaking,  from  various  causes 
their  funds  vere  found  to  be  i;early  exhausted.     An  ripplication 
was  then  made  to  parliarr.ent  in  tlseir  favour,  who  liberally  grant- 
ed them  nearly  100/)00/.  as  a  reimbursement,  in  great  part,  of 
the  expences  incurred.     On  the  1st  of  January,   1808,  the  co- 
lony was  surrendered  to  the  crown.     The  recommendations  and 
susgestionSj  however,  of  the  directors  of  the  former  company, 
were,  in  most'instauces,  attended  to  by  Government,  on  assuming 
the  managenie;<t  of  the  r.olony  ;  these  gentlemen,  in  the  mean 
time,  formed  themselves  into  another  ostensible  body,  called  the 
*'  African  Institution,"  for  the   purpose  of  forwarding  the  i^ame 
laudable    designs,  which  had   been  the   objects  of  the   Sierra 
Leone  Company.     Subscriptions   were  solicited,  reports  pub- 
lished, and  much   progress  was  supposed  to  have  been   made, 
M'hen  about  the  end   of  the  year  18i4,  a  pamphlet  appeared, 
written  by  Dr.  Thorpe,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Coluny,  preferring 
charges  of  the  most  serious  nature,  bo'.ii  against  the  directors  of 
the   Sierra    Leone  Company,   and    of   the  African  Institution. 
This  pamphlet  was  referred  by  the  directors   of  the  latter  insti- 
tution, to  the  conunittee  for  Sierra  Leone  affairs,  who,  in  June, 
1815,  published  a   Special  Report,  in    answer  to   the  charges 
brought  against   both  societies    by    Dr.  Thorpe,  pronouncing 
tliem  vague,  indefinite,  and  unfomided.     About  the  same  lime 
appeared,  a  letter  from  Mr  Z.  IMacauby  to  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester,  tiie  president  of  the   African    Institution,    exculpating 
himself  from  the  accusations  preferred  against  him  as  secretaiy 
of  the  fonntr  society,  and  as  a  di»ector  of  the  latter.     In  Sep- 
tember, 1815,  a  Reply  "  Point  by  Point"  to  the  Special   Re- 
port was  published  by  Dr.  Ihorj-e,  in  which  he  labours  to  sub- 
stantiate his  former  charges,  and  to  shew  the  weakness  and  fal- 
lacy of  the  defViice.      lu  October,  the  ninth  regular  Report  of 
the  Institution  appeared,  which,  as  it  contained  matter  in  which 
the  character  ot  Dr.  I'horpe  was  involved,  was  again  answered 
Ijy  hirn  in   a  Postscript  to  the  Reply  "  Point  by  Point."     Such 
thai,  as  far  as  Principals  are  concerned,  is  the  state  of  the  con- 
troversy at  present,  and  such   is  the  evidence   upon  which  the 
pul)llc  arp  to  form  their  determiiiation. 

The  question  befprc  the  pubhc  is  of  a  very  grave  and  import- 
ant natui'e,  beirtg  notliing  'leb*s  than  this,  whether  fro  successive 
sastitutions,  patrosiized   by  the   most  distinguished  personages, 
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and  professing  the  most  humane  and  generous  purposes^  have 
not,  first,  by  an  utter  neglect  of  the  objects  committed  to  their 
care,  forfeited  their  title  to  public  es?eem  ;  and  secondly,  by  en- 
couraging the  practice  of  those  very  barbarities  which  they  were 
designed  to  repress,  have  not  been  carrying  on  a  series  of 
imposture  and  fraud. 

So  zealous  are  we  in  the  real  cause  of  the  abolition,  and  so 
ardent  in  our  desire  to  extend  the  blessings  of  civilization  to  any 
part  of  Africa,  that  we   should  be  very  slow   to  listen  to   any 
charges  brought  against  an  institution,  formed  to  promote  these 
praiseworthy  and  njble  ends.     The  accusations,  however,  of 
Dr.  Thorpe   are  too  earnest  and    too  reiterated   not  to  foice 
tliemseUes   upon  our  attention,  while  the  local  situation  which 
he  held  adds  weight  and  consideration  to  his  testimony.     It  is  a 
controversy  in  which   the  public  is  bound  to   take  a  cautious, 
steady,  but  a  decided  part,  as  upon  their  determination  must 
rest  the  ciaims  of  the  African  Institution  to  their  confidence  and 
support.     It  will  be  our  purpose,  without  either  a  partial   or 
a  party  spirit,  to  introduce  them  to  a  few  of  the  principal  points 
of  the  questii>n,  from  wiuch  its  general  bearings  may  with  tole- 
rable accuracy  be  asceri:;.ned. 

To  the  accusations   of  Dr.  Thorpe  against  the  Sierra  Leone 
Coiiif  ativ,  ilic  directors  of  the  African  Institution,  as  identified 
with  the'former,  both  in   the  ends   to  be  pursued,  and   in  the 
persons  concerned,  has  taken   upon  itself  to  rep!y.     The  two 
first  charges,  which  Dr.  Thorpe  prefers  against  the  company,  are 
those  of  monopoly  in  their  trade,  and  of  n)ystery  in  the  exhaus- 
tion of  their  finances.     On  the  first  of  these  we  shall  not  dwell, 
as  so  much  appears  to  be  said  on  both  sides  w  ilhout  determining 
tlie  question,  which  at  last  is  not  much  to  our  present  purpose. 
To  the  second  they  very  properly  reply,  that  their  atiairs   have 
been   four   times  (he  subject  of  parhamentary  enquiiy,  in  the 
course  of  which  investigation,  it  did  not  appear  that  their  funds 
were  misapplied.     With  this  answer,  we,  who   Mere  not  sub- 
scril:>er.s    to   tbe    company's    stock,  profess    ours(4ves    peifectly 
satisfied.     Ollier\\ise  we  might  have  been  tempted  to  have  pur- 
suai'the  enquiry  farther,  and  to  have  entered  into  a  stricter  exa- 
mination of  the  unproductive  expenditure  of  four  hundred  thou- 
sand p.junds,  ilian  the  rough  and  unbalanced  account  in  the  ap- 
pendix will  at  pieseui  enable  us. 

The  next  accusation  is,  that  the  best  servants  of  the  company 
\Yere  obl!"^ed  to  seek  establishments  under  the  native  chiefs,  and 
were  by  this  means  forced  iulo  the  Slave  Trade.  The  fact  is 
acknow  ledged  in  ihe  Special  Ifepoi  t,  and  appears  also  in  evi- 
dence before  parliament.  The  Special  Report  however  denies 
that  the»e  were  the  bsU  servants  of  the   company,  because  they 
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embarked  in  the  Slave  Trade.  That  they  were,  however,  ihe 
best  servants  of  the  company  before  this  transaction  remains  un- 
contradicted, and  that  they  are  still  now  in  repnte  appears  from 
the  circumstance  of  one  being  at  present  Mr.  Maca5.i!ay's  agent 
at  Sierra  Leone,  and  another  Sheriff  of  the  Colony.  ]t  is  also 
somewhat  remarkable,  that,  although  these  men  were  under  a 
bond  to  the  couM^ny,  with  a  severe  penalty  attached  to  it^  not 
to  engage  in  the  Slave  Trade,  the  penalty  was  never  enforced. 

Dr.  Thorpe,  fourthly,  charges  the  conipany  with  failing  in 
their  engagements  to  the  Nova  Sco;ian  settlers,  "^i'o  these  were 
promised  upon  their  arrival,  twenty  acres  of  land  to  each  man, 
ten  to  each  woman,  and  five  to  each  child.  Of  this  quantity 
of  land,  it  is  allowed  that  only  one-fifih  was  actually  granted. 
The  remaining  foiir-tiflhs  was,  as  the  Special  Report  as'^erts,  re- 
peatedly offered,  but  that  the  oficr  was  for  obvious  reasons  re- 
peatedly declisied.  /\gainst  this  assertion  is  produced  a  petition 
from  these  very  Nova  Scotia  settlers  to  the  directors  of  the  Sierra 
Leone  Company,  as  early  as  17.03,  bitterly  comphuning  of  the 
non-performance  of  th?  company's  promise.  The  Special  Re- 
port then  goes  on  to  assert^  that  as  a  proof  of  the  just  inten- 
tions of  the  company,  they  stipulated,  on  the  transfer  of  the 
colony  to  government,  for  the  peiformance  of  the  er.gagemcnts. 
It  !s  surely  rather  extraordinary,  that,  during  the  long  time  in 
which  they  held  the  colony  in  liieir  hands,  the  company  should 
think  it  inexpedient  to  perform  their  pronuses,  but  that  on  its  sur- 
render, they  should  feel  so  anxious  to  grant  away — what  could 
be  no  longer  their  own.  As,  however,  io  \\\%  amende  hottour- 
a->le,  come  when  it  may,  we  c?m  raise  no  objection,  the  Com- 
pany must  have  their  due  share  of  credit  in  this  transaction. 

Dr.  Thorpe  next  charges  the  Directors  with  neglecting  to 
furnish  the  settlers  with  implements  of  hnsbandry,  and  with  dis- 
couraging, from  interested  motives,  cultivation  in  the  colony. 
Tlie  first  of  these  charges  is  met  by  the  Special  Report  vviih  a  di- 
rect denial,  and  in  this  state  of  assertion  and  counter  assertion,  the 
matter  stands.  Upon  the  second  more  important  question,  as  it 
involves  the  policy  of  the  Company,  we  shall  dwell  at  a  more 
considerable  length.  The  Special  Report  asserts,  that  every  at- 
tention was  paid  to  the  cause  of  cultivation,  that  various  aifvan- 
tages  were  held  out,  and  premiums  proposed  to  those  who  might 
engage  in  agriculture  ;  that  a  farm  and  garden  of  experiment 
•were  instituted,  the  former  under  the  superintendasice  of  Dr. 
Afzelius,  an  eminent  botanist  in  the  University  of  Upsal,  that 
valuable  plants  and  seeds  were  sent  out  more  than  once,  and  that 
nothing  was  neglected  vvhich  might  promote  the  interests  of  cul- 
tivation. That  notwithstanding  all  these  exertions  cuhivalion 
was  at  a  very  low  ebb  the  Special  Report  allows,  but  assigns  other 
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Causes  for  the  failure — the  general  indisposition  of  the  settlers  to 
agriculture,  and  their  preference  to  any  other  means  of  mainte- 
nance— the  insurrection  of  the  colonists  in  1800 — (he  combina- 
tion of  the  natives  against  the  colony  in  1802 — the  uncertainty 
of  the  inhabitants  as  to  the  future  evacuation  of  the  colony  till 
the  determination  of  Parliament  was  known.  For  the  success 
of  their  exertions  in  a  subsequent  period  tlie  framers  of  the  Spe- 
cial Report  refer  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Thompson,  the  first 
governor  of  the  colony^  after  it  had  been  surrendered  to  the 
crown.  His  words  ini  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Slate,  Lord 
Castlereagh^  are  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  report  to  your  Lordship,  that  I  found  the 
appearances  of  the  coloay,  in  many  respects,  more  favourable 
than  I  had  any  reason  to  expect.  The  quantity  of  stock  of  all 
kinds  which  till  the  streets  of  the  settlement,  and  the  very  respect- 
able appearance  of  the  inhabitants,  are  strong  indications  of  pros- 
perity and  of  the  increase  of  domestic  industry." 

Now  giving  this  testimony  its  full  weight,  it  cannot  surely  be 
referred  only  to  the  commercial  and  not  to  the  agricultural  state 
of  the  colony.  It  is  not  farming,  but  mercantile  stoclc,  that 
could  fill  the  streets  of  a  colony  ;  to  bring  this  testimony,  there- 
fore, to  j)rove  the  advanced  state  of  agriculture  and  cultivation, 
is  not  quite  dealing  fair  with  the  public,  in  a  subsequent  pas- 
sage, however,  the  principal  point  of  the  question  will  be 
found. 

*'  Mr.  Thorpe  would  insinuate  that  the  Company  discou- 
raged cultivation  in  the  Colony,  for  the  sake  of  the  rice  trade 
which  they  carried  on  for  its  supply.  The  Company  did 
indeed  take  great  pains  to  supply  the  Colony  with  rice  and 
cattle,  whenever  circumstances  like  those  which  have  now  been 
mentioned  rendered  such  a  supply  pecuharly  needful.  They  also 
made  u  point  of  purchasing  the  rice  which  was  offered  for  sale  by 
the  natives,  with  a  view  of  encouraging  their  industry,  as  well  as 
redeeming  the  pledge  they  had  given  of  affording  them  a  market 
for  their  commodities  ;  but  there  was  no  branch  of  their  trade  by 
which  they  api)ear  to  have  sustained  heavier  losses,  than  by  this» 
It  proved  almost  uniformly  a  losing  traffic."     F.  22. 

Now  the  same  complaint  which  Dr.  Thorpe  makes  against 
the  company  was  made  as  early  as  1793,  by  the  Nova  Scotia 
settlers,  who  complain  that  the  agent  of  the  Company  created 
a  monopoly  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  they  sold  at  a 
profit  of  100  per  cent,  contrary  to  their  agreement,  which  pro- 
mised them  the  satne  articles  at  a  profit  only  of  five  per  cent. 
In  addition  to  this.  Dr.  Thorpe  produces  an  extract  from  another 
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letter  of  Governor  Thompson,  dated  August  14,  1809,  which 
will  present  to  the  reader  some  other  views  of  the  subject. 

"  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  the  Agents  of  the  Sierra 
Leone  Company  clearly  saxv  it  to  be  their  interest  that  the  Colony 
thr-uld  not  be  cultiva'ed.     It  is  true  they  pretended  to  encourage 
cultivation,  hut  they  rook  care  always  to  leave  good  and  sufficient 
weight  in  Mie  other  sc>  ie.     B'^ho  would  cultivate,  when  he  did  not 
know  whether  his  land  was   secure  to   his   children  or  to  himself? 
JVr'/o  would,  cultivate,  when,  for  v/ant  of  any  sufficient  force  to 
produce  reppectability  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  every  man  was 
afraid  to  go  without  the  vrall  of  the  town,  for  fear  of  being  mur- 
dered ?   i"^  nd  now  to  prove  the  allegation,  the  Agents  of  the  Sierra 
Leone  Company  were  the  dealers  in  the  European  and   American 
goods.     If  the  inhabitants  did  not  cultivate,  they  employed  them- 
selves in  some  other  way,  (principally  on  public  works)  for  which 
they  received  paper  money.     This  paper  money  they  were  obliged 
to  exchange  for  goods  from  the  Agents  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Com- 
pany to  buy  rice  from  the  natives.     Had  rice  been  grown  in  the 
Colony,  it  would  have  taken  from  the  custom  of  the  shops  kept 
by  the  Agents.     It  is  no  wonder  they  were  not  very  zealous.     I 
verily  believe  this  to  be  a  true  state  of  the  fact.     Many  of  the  ca- 
lumnies and  inventions  of  the  Agents  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Com- 
pany seem  to  point  in  the  same  direction.     When  1  moved  a  party 
of  the  natives  of  Bambarra  into  the  mountains,  a  death  blow  to 
their  plans  and  a  signal  for  cultivation  that  never  will  be  forgiven, 
we  were  told  that  we  were  forming  a  banditti  to  plunder  the  Cas- 
sada  fields,  (for,  God  help  them,  they  had  nothing  else  to  plunder) 
that  they  would  be  joined  by  the  natives,  that  they  would — in 
short,   there  was  no  end  of  it."     Dr.  Thorpe.     P.  11. 

To  the  evidence  of  Governor  Thompson,  the  fiamers  of  the 
Special  Report  cannot  object,  as  they  a}. pear  desirous  on  some 
occasions  of  pressing  it  into  the  service.  We  could  have  wished 
that  this  gentleman,  instead  of  having  been  sent  by  some  iu- 
flistnce  or  anothtr  to  a  distant  part  of  the  globe,  had  been 
brought  home  to  have  given  that  copious,  clear,  and  decisive 
evitjence  upon  this  important  business,  '^hich  must  for  ever 
h;!ve  set  the  matter  at  rest. 

Upon  the  education  of  a  few  African  boj-s  in  England,  much 
money  was  expended  ;  from  all,  liowever,  we  can  fairly  collect, 
there  appears  to  1  ave  been  much  more  show  than  utility  in  the 
measure.  Tbe  Special  Report  asserts  the  existence  of  local 
schools  fo!  the  chiidieu  both  of  the  colonists  and  of  the  neigh- 
bouring chi<.  ft,  v\hu;h  Dr.  Thorpe  is  not  disposed  to  deny;  it 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  these  had  much  effect  upon  the 
habits  and  morals  of  the  colony.  As  to  the  general  promotion 
of  civilization  in  the  iv.terioi,  the  Special  Report  makes  out  no 
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case  at  all ;  it  only  asserts,  that  the  attempts  which  were  fre* 
quently  made,  were  frustrated  by  the  influence  of  the  slave 
trade. 

Passing  over  a  few  less  important  points  and  minor  charges 
of  oppression  and  neglect,  we  come  now  to  the  most  grave  and 
important  accusation  which  Dr.  Thorpe  has  preferred  against 
the  agents  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Company,  being  no  less  than  that 
of  carrying  on  a  traffic  in  that  infamous  trade,  which  the  colony 
was  established  to  discourage  and  repress. 

The  following  is  the  account  in  the  Special  Report  of  one  of 
the  transactions  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Thorpe  : 

"  In  November  1807,  an  American  Slave  Captain,  of  the  name 
of  Bradford,  attempted,  in  the  river  Sierra  Leone,  about  five  miles 
above  the  Colony,  to  kidnap  eleven  natives,  who  had  come  on 
board  his  vessel  to  trade.  He  succeeded  in  securing  five ;  two 
were  drowned  in  the  scuffle,  and  four  escaped.  Dreading  the  ven- 
geance of  the  natives,  Captain  Bradford  instantly  took  refuge  ia 
the  harbour  of  Sierra  Leone,  intending  to  sail  with  the  next  tide. 
The  native  chiefs,  however,  reached  the  Colony,  with  the  news  o( 
this  outrage,  in  time  to  put  it  in  Governor  Ludlam's  power  to  call 
the  ruffian  to  account.  His  legal  right  to  interfere  was  indeed  ex- 
tremely doubtful.  He  nevertheless  ordered  the  Captain  to  be 
seized,  and  a  full  examination  to  be  instituted.  Had  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  charter  of  justice  extended  to  the  place  where  the  out- 
rage had  been  committed,  he  might  possibly  have  been  convicted 
of  murder.  But  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  ali 
that  Governor  Ludlamfelt  that  he  could  properly  do  was  to  require 
the  Captain  to  make  satisfaction  for  the  outrage  to  the  utmost  de- 
mand of  African  law,  or,  in  case  of  Iiis  refusal,  to  abandon  him 
and  his  vessel  to  the  retahation  of  the  natives.  The  Captain  agreed 
to  the  former  alternative.  The  five  persons  who  had  been  kidnap- 
ped were  mstantly  set  at  hberty.  About  2001.  worth  of  goods, 
all  that  he  had  remaining  on  board,  were  brought  on  shore,  and 
delivered  to  the  injured  natives ;  besides  which,  ten  of  his  slaves 
were  taken  out  of  the  hold  of  his  vessel,  and  landed  in  the  Colony. 

"  In  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  natives,  the  simplest  course  for 
Gjvcrno.'  Ludlam  to  pursue  would  have  beea  to  deliver  over  these 
ten  slaves  to  the  native  chiefs,  who  would  have  willingly  accepted 
thera  in  satisfaction  of  their  claims. 

"  Nevertheless,  as  the  slave  trade  had  not  yet  ceased,  there  was 
but  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  that  these  poor  creatures  would 
be  again  sold,  (as,  according  to  African  law,  they  might  lawfully 
be,  before  domestication),  if  they  were  given  at  once  into  the 
hands  of  the  native  chiefs.  To  prevent  this,  and  to  secure  at  the 
same  time  still  further  benefit  to  the  rescued  slaves,  Mr.  Ludlam 
proposed  to  bind  them  as  apprentices  ibr  fourteen  years  to  any  re- 
spectable Colonists  who  would  pay  to  the  Native  Chiefs  their  cus- 
tomary v..lue,  which,  according  to  their  own  laws,  the  Chiefs  were 

compellable 
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compellable  to  receive,  instead  of  the  persons  of  the  slaves.  Of 
the  ten  slaves  who  had  been  taken  from  on  board,  four,  on  account 
of  peculiar  circumstances  *,  were  unconditionally  liberated,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Native  Chiefs.  Governor  Ludlam's  proposal 
was  accepted,  with  respect  to  the  remaining  six,  who  were  chil- 
dren :  and  they  were  accordingly  bound  as  apprentices ;  two  of 
them  to  Mr.  Alexander  Smith,  two  to  iVIr.  George  Nicol,  and 
two  to  Mr.  James  Reid.  They  were  thus  rescued  from  the  mise- 
ries of  the  Middle  Passage,  in  a  vessel  the  hold  of  which  was  not 
more  than  three  feet  and  a  half  in  height,  and  on  board  of  which, 
though  only  forty-nine  tons  burthen,  were  actually  stowed  sixty- 
four  slaves.'*     Special  Report.     P.  42. 

Although  we  fully  approve  of  the  summary  justice  Inflicted 
upon  the  American  Captaisi  on  account  of  the  kidnapped  na- 
tives, yet  lye  confess  that  we  cannot  at  all  see  by  what  right  Mr. 
l^udlam  seized  upon  the  persons  of  the  ten  slaves.  But  let  us 
observe  what  follows  : 

*'  One  hundred  dollars,  indeed,  were  paid  to  the  Native  Chiefs, 
for  the  redemption  of  each  of  these  six  children,  who  became 
the  apprentices  of  the  persons  paying  the  money,  being  bound  to 
them  by  regular  indentures,  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Go- 
vernor and  Council,  and  under  the  full  protection  of  British  Law. 
And  this  transaction — in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  a  redemp- 
tion of  natives  of  Africa  out  of  slavery  to  be  made  free — is 
proved  by  his  own  examination,  in  January  1814,  to  be  the  same 
which  Mr.  Thorpe  would  stigmatise  as  the  slave  trade  !  The  Di- 
rectors cannot  dismiss  this  case,  without  calling  upon  the  meeting 
to  consider  the  fair  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  such  facts  be- 
ing made  the  ground  of  such  an  accusation."  Special  Report.  P.  45. 

Now  really  this  does  appear  to  our  plain  understandings  very 
much  like  a  sale.  These  poor  wretches  were  not  liberated  at 
the  public  expence,  but  were  bought  by  private  individuals ; 
in  their  labour  therefore  and  in  their  persons  these  individuals 
had  a  property.  If  this  be  not  slavery,  we  must  confess  that  it 
is  very  much  like  it.  Upon  the  great  and  leading  distinctiou 
between  an  apprenticeship  in  these  cases,  and  in  England,  we 
shall  enlarge  hereafter. 

But  what  better  evidence  coiild  Dr.  Thorpe  have  desired  to 
substantiate  his  charge,  than  what  we  find  a  few  pages  on  in 
this  very  Special  Report,  in  the  words  of  Governor  Ludlam  : 

"  I  do  Hot  urge  all  this  as  meaning  to  contend  that  slaves  were 
never  allowed^to  be  purchased,  or  as  /  must  call  it  redeemed  in 
this  colony.'* 

*  "  Two  of  these,  from  their  very  diseased  state,  could  not  have 
wirvived  their  miserieSj  had  they  remained  in  the  vessel," 

Thus 
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Thus  then  it  clearly  appears^  not  from  the  evidence  of  Dr. 
Thorpe,  but  of  Governor  Ludlam,  that  under  the  name  of  re~ 
demptiun,  slavery  was  allowed  in  tiie  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone. 

Dr.  Thorpe  next  alledges,  that  in  Governor  Ludlam's  last 
administration,  two  cargoes  of  slaves,  taken  from  the  Americans, 
were  publicly  sold  at  twenty  dollars  a-head.  Let  us  lirst  exa- 
mine the  defence  of  this  transaction  in  the  Special  Report. 

"  Certain  Negroes,  in  number  167,  taken  by  his  Majesty's  ship 
Dervvent,  Captain  Parker,  in  two  American  vessels,  trading  for 
slaves  contrary,  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  were  brouglit  to 
Sierra  Leone  in  March  or  April  1808.  No  Vice- Admiralty  Court 
had  yet  been  instituted,  nor  had  the  Orders  in  Council  respecting 
captured  Negroes  reached  the  Colony.  But  these  Slaves  having 
been  brought  to  Freetown  by  Captain  Parker,  it  became  neces- 
sary for  Governor  Ludlam  to  provide  for  them,  even  though  they. 
had  not  yet  been  "  condemved  to  his  Majesty's  use."  The  case 
was  perfectly  novel.  Governor  Ludlam  had  no  precedent,  nor 
any  analogy  to  guide  him,  in  the  course  he  siiould  pursue,  ex- 
cepting the  provisions  of  the  Abolition  Act  of  1807;  and  he  there- 
fore, humanely  and  pardonably  at  least,  determined  on  proceeding 
according  to  the  spirit  of  that  Act,  which  enacts  that  Slaves  taker* 
under  it,  and  condemned  to  his  Majesty,  shall  either  be  eniieted 
into  his  Majesty's  sea  and  land  forces,  or  bound  apprentices  for  a 
term  of  years  ;  and  that  cei-tain  bounties  on  such  slaves  shall  be 
payable  to  the  captors,  according  as  the  case  m.ay  be.  Adhering 
to  the  spirit  of  this  enactment,  Governor  Ludlam  took  forty  of  the 
ablest  men  into  the  service  o'l  Government,  providing  them  with 
proper  food  and  cloathing,  and  promismg  them  their  full  liberty 
at  the  end  of  three  years.  The  I'emainder,  consisting  of  eighteen 
men,  fourteen  women,  and  ninety-five  children,  he  proposed  to 
place  as  apprentices  among  the  Colonists  of  Sierra  Leone,  for  pe- 
riods varying  according  to  tlie  age  of  the  parties  ; — persons  of 
eighteen  years  old  and  upwards  being  bound  only  for  three  years, 
and  those  who  were  less  than  eighteen  being  bound  for  a  propor- 
tionably  longer  time.  Public  notice  of  his  purpose  having  been 
given,  355  applications  were  immediately  made.  Many  of  these 
applicants  Mr.  Ludlam  knew  to  be  utterly  unfit,  from  their  poverty 
or  their  profligacy,  to  have  natives  entrusted  to  them  as  appren- 
tices ;  but  he  conceived  that  almost  all,  if  not  all,  those  who  were 
most  objectionable  would  be  cut  off  at  once  by  a  measure  which 
would  appear  impartial,  and  could  therefore  give  no  offence.  He 
requirea  that  every  one  whom  he  permitted  to  receive  any  of  these 
natives  as  apprentices  should  pay  twenty  dollars  for  each  ;  and  he 
resolved  that  this  sum  should  be  given  to  the  captors,  in  lieu  of  the 
bounty  of  forty  pounds  for  each  man,  thirty  pounds  for  each 
woman,  and  ten  pounds  for  each  child,  which  they  would  have 
received  from  Government,  had  there  been  a  Court  of  Vice-Ad- 
miralty 
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miralty  in  the  Colony,  in  which  the  captives  could  have  been  pro- 
secuted to  condemnation. 

"  He  deemed  it  reasonable  in  itself,  and  strictly  conformable 
with  the  principles  of  the  Abolition  Act,  which  allowed  a  bounty 
to  all  captors  of  Slaves  regularly  condemned,  that  the  captors  in 
this  case  should  derive  some  benefit  from  the  seizure  they  had 
made  ;  and  as  the  Slaves  had  not  been  regularly  condemned  in  any 
Court  of  Vice- Admiralty,  the  captors,  he  conceived,  could  have 
no  claim  to  the  remuneration  held  out  by  tha  Act. 

*•  In  requiring  this  payment,  however,  Mr.  Ludlam's  main  ob- 
ject appears  to  have  been  not  to  reward  the  captors  ;  that  was 
merely  incidental ;  but  to  select  the  masters.  In  this  point  of 
view,  the  plan  perfectly  succeeded :  more  than  two  hundred  ap- 
plications were  immediately  withdrawn  ;  and  Governor  Ludlam 
then  placed  the  captured  Negroes  among  those  who  remained,  and 
who  were  the  most  respectable  of  the  Colonists,  telling  them 
distinctly,  that  as  soon  as  indentures  could  be  prepared,  the  na- 
tives would  be  bound  to  them  in  the  usual  form,  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  Governor  and  Council.  The  nature  of  appren- 
ticeships was  well  understood  by  the  Settlers.  Many  of  their  own 
children  were  apprentices  :  and  as  to  possessing  any  other  right 
over  those  natives,  than  that  which  sprung  from  the  known  relation 
of  master  and  apprentice,  no  idea  of  the  kind  appears  for  a  mo- 
ment to  have  been  entertained ;  and  if  it  had,  the  operation  of  the 
iaws  relative  to  apprentices,  which  were  the  laws  of  England, 
would  doubtless  have  corrected  it."    Special  Report.  P.  49. 

We  shall  not  notice  a  sort  of  legal  objection  taken  by  the 
Special  Report,  that  this  transaction  happening  after  the  1st  ot' 
January,  1808,  is  not  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Company, 
as  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  no  virtual  transfer  of  the  Colony 
had  then  taken  place,  or  that  the  adn)inistration  was  not  at  that 
time,  horia  jidc,  in  the  hands  of  the  Company  and  its  officers. 
We  cannot,  however,  forbear  noticing  a  sort  of  evasion,  which 
we  are  sorry  to  see  in  such  a  Report  as  this.  In  p.  45, 
it  is  asserted,  that  the  Directors  having  examined  the  Registers 
of  Apprenticeships  in  the  Colony,  find  them  to  be  on  the 
first  of  January,  1808,  the  day  of  the  nominal  transfer  of 
the  Colony  to  the  Crown  only  thirty-eight.  From  which 
the  reader  is  led  to  suppose,  that  this  apprenticeship,  as 
it  is  called,  is  an  affair  of  no  magnitude.  Now  the  Report 
ought  in  justice  to  have  stated,  that  before  the  actual  sur- 
render of  the  Colony  to  the  Crown,  the  number  of  appren- 
tices had,  by  the  very  transaction  we  have  recorded,  been  in- 
creased, according  to  their  own  account,  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty  Jive.  But  to  return  to  the  transaction.  If  this  be  not  a 
sale,  we  should  wish  to  be  informed  in  the  name  of  common 
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sense  what  is.     We  really  cannot  but  concur  with  Dr.  Thorpe  in 
his  representation  of  the  case. 

"  They  say  it  was  a  novel  case ;  novel  indeed,  for  when  vessels 
are  carried  to  places  where  there  is  no  Vice- Admiralty  Courts, 
to  try  them,  it  is  the  practice  to  dispatch  them  to  proper  places 
for  adjudication.  Surely  these  vessels  should  have  been  sent  to 
Barbadoes  or  England,  and  the  slaves  landed  and  taken  care  of 
until  an  account  was  received  of  their  condemnation  or  liberation. 
Captain  Parker,  (who  captured  these  vessels  and  slaves)  was  a 
friend  of  the  Company's  Directors  ;  something  was  to  be  made  for 
him  ;  and  accordingly  without  any  trial  the  whole  was  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  captors !  Was  not  this  unpardonable  ?  Then  they 
affirm  the  Slaves  were  not  sold;  I  may  be  mistaken — ^but  the  Slaves 
were  driven  to  a  public  market,  they  were  publicly  cried  for  sale, 
through  Freetown,  by  the  town  crier,  they  were  exposed  at  a  pub- 
lic auction, — there  was  a  seller,  a  buyer, — a  price  paid — the  ar- 
ticle purchased — delivered  and  carried  away — yet  this  was  no  sale  ! 
Mr.  Nylander,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Vanneck,  were  offered 
some,  but  declared  they  would  not  buy  Slaves ;  Mrs.  Forbes  pur- 
chased two,  and  on  leaving  the  Colony,  she  asked  Governor  Lud- 
1am  whether  she  might  sell  them  ?  he  answered  *  she  might,* — 
and  accordingly  ghe  did  sell  them  again  for  the  same  price,  twenty 
dollars  each,  which  was  about  the  price  of  such  slaves  in  the  ad- 
jacent rivers."     Dr.  Thorpe.     P.  30. 

Even  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  T.udlam  thus 
expresses  liiniself.  "  The  twenty  dollars  ought  not  to  have 
been  given  to  the  captors.  It  ought  to  have  formed  a  lund  for 
the  benefit  of  the  negroes  themselves.  It  tells  ill,  because  it 
looks  something  like  a  sale."  Proceedings  were  instituted  in 
the  Vice-Admiralty  Court  of  Sierra  Leone,  to  which  documenl,« 
Dr.  Thorpe  refers  for  a  confirmation  of  the  fact.  Let  us  now 
examiue  the  answer  given  to  this  challenge  by  the  Special  Re- 
port. 

"  The  proceedings  which  were  instituted  in  the  Vice-Admiralty 
Court  at  Sierra  Leone  respecting  these  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  captives,  with  the  view  of  establishing  the  strange  allegation 
of  their  having  been  sold  by  Mr.  Ludlam  as  slaves,  and  to  which 
proceedings  Mr.  Thorpe  refers,  as  his  proof,  appear  to  have  been, 
indeed,  most  extraordinary.  Mr.  Thompson,  the  then  Governor, 
was  also  at  once  Prosecutor,  Judge,  and  Counsel.  A  number  of 
^witnesses  were  subjected  to  examinations,  and  cross-examinations, 
all  conducted  by  himself;  and  to  this  body  of  what  is  called  evi- 
dence, were  subjoined  several  letters  of  Mr.  H.  Thornton  and  Mr. 
Macaiilay,  (some  brief  extracts  of  which  appear  in  Mr.  1  horpe's 
pamphlet)  as  proving  that  these  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
natives  of  Africa,  were  sold,  dealt  with,  and  treated  as  slaves  by 

the 
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the  Sierra  Leone  Company  and  their  agents.  The  whole  forms 
a  singular  mass  of  lieterogeneous  materials,  arict  manifests  an 
entire  disregard  of  the  plainest  rules  of  evidence,  law,  and  equity." 
Special  Reports     P.  55, 

The  reader  will  form  his  own  ideas  on  llie  validiiy  of  this  de- 
fence. And  here  we  shall  take  leave  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Comi. 
pany,  and  of  their  nianagenient  of  the  infant  c<;lony,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  attended  with  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of 
disaster  and  misery.  Against  any  men  of  such  high  honour 
and  disiinguished  reputation  as  the  Directors  of  this  Con-.pany, 
we  would  iiot  for  a  moment  be  supposed  to  preier  any  charge, 
but  that  of  efiorts  ill  directed,  and  coniidence  misplaced.  From 
ail  the  concurrent  testimonies  v,hich  we  have  examined,  it  ap- 
pears too  piainiy,  tiiat  \\\  point  oi  niora's^  oi  cultivation,  of  order, 
and  of  religion,  the  Colony  was  in  tiie  lowest  possible  state. 
On  all  these  accounts  we  conceive  the  blan;e  to  rest  not  upon 
the  Directors,  but  upon  their  agents,  many  of  whom  appear 
to  have  practised,  unknown  to  their  masters,  every  species  of 
extortion  and  fraud.  But  we  are  unwilling  any  longer  to  ex- 
pend our  time  upon  a  system  which  is  now  no  more,  we  would 
rather  direct  the  attention  of  llie  reader  to  another,  m  liich  springs 
up  instantaneously  fron)  its  ashes,  the  African  Institution.  The 
Directors  of  the  old  Company  appear  to  have  passed  into  the 
new  association,  with  Mr.  Z.  JVlacauiay  their  Secretary  and  ma- 
naging Agent.  A  ievv  names  of  uiuch  respectability  were  added 
to  the  list,  and  a  Ivoyai  Duke,  suppoi  ted  by  rather  a  strangely 
assorted  body  of  Vice  Presidents,  became  Patron  and  Presi- 
dent. 

Belbre,  however,  we  enter  upon  the  affairs  of  this  new  So- 
ciety, our  attention  will  be  called  to  Mr.  Z.  Macaulay,  their 
former  Secretary,  but  now  a  Director,  'i  his  gentleman  is  intro- 
duced to  our  notice  first  by  the  charges  of  Dr.  Thorpe,  and  se- 
condly by  a  letter  N^hich  he  has  lately  published  in  his  own  de- 
fence. The  principal  allegations  of  \)v.  Thorpe  against  this 
gentleman  are  upon  the  scoie  of  rapacity  and  ambition.  The 
answer  to  these  is  contained  in  the  letter  above-mentioned, 
which  reflects  much  credit  on  the  ingenuity  of  the  author.  This 
gentleman  often  speaks  of  the  private  sacrifices  which  he  hay 
made  in  the  cause  of  injured  Africa,  and  of  the  time  v\hicli  he 
has  expended  as  gratuitous  Secretary  to  the  Institution.  These 
sacrifices,  however.  Dr.  Thorpe  supposes  to  have  been  wot 
altogether  such  unprofitable  speculations.  Let  us  hear,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Macaulay  iu  his  own  defence: 

"  Dr.  Thorpe  afiiruis  also,  that  I  had  nearly  a  monopoly  of  the 

trade  of  the  Colony.     I  utterly  deny  it,     I  never  have  had,  nor 
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could  I  have,  a  monopoly,  or  any  thing  which  approached  to  a 
monopoly,  of  the  trade  of  Sierra  Leone.  Ihe  three  witnesses  re- 
ferred to  by  Dr,  i  horpe,  at  p.  68  of  his  pamphlet,  namely,  Mr. 
Vanneck,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  Mr,  Nicol,  whom  he  represents  as 
men  of  respectability  and  intelligence,  were  fully  examined  in  the 
month  of  January  of  the  present  year,  in  a  Committee  of  the 
African  Institution,  of  which  Mr.  Brougham  was  Chairman ; 
and  they  all  testified,  in  the  most  unqualified  terms,  that  nothing 
of  mono})oly  either  existed  now,  or  had  ever  existed,  at  Sierra 
Leone  ;  and  that  they  could  not  suggest  any  means  by  which 
the  commercial  system  of  the  Colony  could  be  improved. 

*'  I  have  annexed  a  list  of  seveyity-eight  vessels  which  entered 
the  harbour  of  Sierra  Leone  between  the  month  of  May  1812, 
and  the  month  of  June  1814;  all  of  which  landed  goods  there, 
and  on  board  of  only  six  of  which  had  any  goods  of  mine  been 
shipped 

"  1  annex  alto  a  statement  o^  forty-one  vessels  which  exported 
produce  from  the  Colony  during  that  time  ;  with  only  three  of 
which  I  had  any  concern. 

"  Dr.  Thorpe  resided  at  Sierra  Leone  during  nearly  half  of  the 
above  period,  namely,  from  ?vlay  1812,  to  March  1813;  and  he 
must  have  known,  that  many  ships,  with  cargoes  on  board,  had 
entered  the  harbour  and  landed  goods  at  Sierra  Leone,  nnd  had 
also  taken  cargoes  on  board,  and  sailed  thence  daring  that  time, 
which  did  not,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  belong  to  me.  And 
yet  he  alfirms,  tliat  '  the  trade  v/as  secured  to  their  managing  Se- 
cretary;' (p  8.)  that  he  has  '  nearly  a  monopoly  of  it;'  that  he 
is  '  the  only  person  that  has  regular  ships  in  trade  from  England.' 
(p.  29.)     Macaulay's  Letter.     P.  31. 

To  this  defence,  however.  Dr.  Thorpe  replies  in  the  following 
statement. 

**  I  never,  said  Mr.  M.  Iiad  a  monopoly  of  the  trade,  be- 
cause the  law  did  not  allow  it ;  but  though  I  did  not  state  it  before, 
I  now  do  affirm,  he  had  in  1807  what  approached  to  it,  and  Messrs. 
Vanneck,  Hamilton,  and  Nicol  would  say  the  same,  and  even  de- 
clare, that  no  person,  not  possessed  of  large  capital,  could  ven- 
ture to  ship  articles  from  England  to  traders  in  the  Colony,  fear- 
ful of  encountering,  not  Mr.  MacaulayVs  competition,  but  his  per- 
secution. Captain  Thompson,  vyhen  Governor,  very  properly  en- 
couraged competition  in  trade  to  the  Colony,  and  he  considered 
that  encouragement  to  be  one  cause  of  his  removal.  As  early  as 
1812,  Governor  Maxwell  (as  he  informed  me)  v/rote  to  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce,  complaining  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  exorbitant  charges  be- 
ing very  injurious  to  the  Colony,  which  could  not  have  been  ne- 
cessary had  there  been  a  really  free  trade  in  existence. 

"  Mr.  Macaulay  then  chooses  a  particular  period,  and  publishes 
a  list  of  seventy-eight  vessels,  'which  had  landed  goods  at  Sierra 
Leone  in  thirteen  months.  Ip  this  list  he  ii^cludes  all  the  cap- 
tured 
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tured  ships  (with,  or  without  slaves)  that  had  landed  prize  goods, 
the  government  and  other  little  colonial  vessels  that  carry  articles 
for  barter,  or  convey  provisions  from  the  adjoining  rivers,  and 
all  the  vessels  that  touch  at  the  Colony,  going  up  and  down  the 
coast  for  water,  for  wood,  and  to  sell  or  exchange  a  little  tobacco, 
rum,  flour,  hams,  cheese,  &c.  &c.  for  any  trifling  articles  they 
may  want  on  board ;  and  thus  Mr.  Macaulay  would  induce  the 
public  to  believe  from  this  list  of  vessels,  and  his  own  comment, 
that  he  has  only  one  thirteenth  part  of  the  trade  ;  whereas,  as  I 
have  before  stated,  he  has  nearly  the  whole,  and  is  the  only  per- 
son who  has  regular  ships  trading  from  England  to  Sierra  Leone. 

"  Mr.  George  Frazer,  of  Commercial  Buildings,  has  sent  out 
some  articles  to  Governor  Maxwell  and  Mr.  Carr,  two  or  three 
times.  Mr.  Nichol,  of  Austin  Friars,  shipped  some  goods  to  Mr. 
Carr  once.  Mr.  Stokes,  of  Throgmorton-street,  has  sent  out  ar- 
ticles once  to  Mr.  Nichol.  Mr.  Allen,  of  Plough-court,  sent  a 
few  things  to  the  poor  black  settlers.  An  adventurer  may  some- 
times stop  at  Sierra  Leone  with  dry  goods,  &c.  Wine,  in  small 
quantities,  will  occasionally  come  from  Teneriffe  ;  but  except  some 
large  cargoes  condemned  in  the  Colony  (which  can  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  regular  trade  of  the  place)  Mr.  Macaulay  has  landed 
ten  times  as  much  from  one  ship  as  all  the  others.  Nevertheless 
this  gentleman,  having  obtained  a  return  from  his  relation,  who 
is  Collector  of  the  Customs  at  Sierra  Leone,  makes  this  delusive  dis- 
play, to  avoid  the  appearance  of  engrossing  the  trade,  in  the  same 
way  as  he  had  done  in  the  *  African  Institution  Report'  of  Fe- 
bruary last,  to  prove  the  captured  Negroes  were  properly  disposed 
of,  by  a  similar  sort  of  return,  from  the  same  relation,  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  Superintendant  of  captured  Negroes. 

*'  The  next  thing  to  be  noticed,  is  a  return  from  the  same  per- 
son in  the  same  way,  of  41  vessels  carrying  produce  from  the  Co- 
lony, as  if  the  Colony  itself  produced  any  thing  but  a  few  bags  of 
coffee  for  Governor  Maxwell,  and  a  few  bags  of  cotton  for  Mr. 
Kenneth  Macaulay,  from  the  appropriation  of  the  unrewarded 
labour  of  the  captured  Slaves. 

"  Camwood,  ivory,  and  rice  are  brought  to  the  Colony.  Ves- 
gels  leaving  Sierra  Leone  may  take  a  small  portion  of  these  ar- 
ticles ;  but,  there  are  no  vessels  of  any  consequence  regularly 
freighted  from  the  Colony  except  Mr.  Macaulay's,  or  on  his  ac- 
count. 

*■'  Should  the  African  Institution  not  have  determination  suffi- 
cient to  force  investigation,  nor  any  active  member  of  either 
Houses  of  Parliament,  have  leisure  to  bring  this  question  forward, 
I  hope  some  judicious  discriminating  reader  will  inquire  of  traders 
who  frequent  the  coast  concerning  this  return  of  vessels  said  to 
import  to,  and  export  from,  Sierra  Leone,  and  remark  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay's  mode  of  converting  it,  to  screen  from  the  public  eye  the 
actual  state  of  his  trade  to  and  from  that  Colony  ;  he  will  be  con- 
vinced of  its  being  the  most  plausible  piece  of  deception  ever  at- 
tempted to  be  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  the  nation.'*     P.  xliv. 

Now, 
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Now,  as  we  have  only  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Thorpe,  we  can- 
not in  Justice  convict  Mr.  Macaulay  of  a  fallacious  statement. 
It  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  however,  that  with   such  ample 
opportunities  for  information,  Mr.  Macaulay  should   have  ne- 
glected to  inform  himself  and  his  readers,  which  of  those  se- 
venty-eight and  forty-one  vessels  were  in  regular  trade  from  Eng- 
land.    We  must  confess,  that  this  would  have   been  the  more 
satisfactory  method  of  clearing  himself  from  the  charge  of  Dr. 
Thorpe.     But  Mr.  Macaulay,  according  to  his  own  account, 
does  not  appear  to  have  made  a  losing  concern  of  the  cause  of 
injured  Africa. 

"  I  have  had  the  prize-agency  of  almost  every  man  of  tuar  that 
has  gone  to  the  Coast. — I  have  had  the  prize-agency  undoubtedly 
of  several  ships ;  but  neither  for  that,  nor  for  the  agency  of  the 
Governor  and  Garrisons,  had  I  made  the  slightest  application. 
I  am  grateful  indeed  for  this  proof  of  confidence,  but  by  me  it 
was  neither  expected  nor  solicited.  The  officers  who  made  the 
nomination,  can  best  explain  why  they  mada  it.  This  point  may 
be  ascertained  by  applying  to  the  Hon.  Capt.  Irby,  Capt.  Scobell, 
and  Col.  Maxwell. 

"  /  hate  had  also  the  supply  of  the  Navy  ivith  provisions. — My 
agents  have  certainly  supplied  to  the  ships  of  war  stationed  on  the 
coast,  at  different  times,  considerable  quantities  of  provisions  ;  but 
oaly,  I  apprehend,  because  they  were  to  be  procured  from  me 
on  better  terms  than  they  coujd  be  procured  from  any  other  mer- 
chant. If  this  supposition  is  incorrect,  the  blame  will  fall,  not 
on  me,  but  on  those  gallant  and  honourable  men  who  commanded 
his  Majesty's  ships  on  that  station. 

^*  /  have  ■  had  the  whole  controul  of  every  thing  attached  to  the 
Government.     I  arranged  the  offices,  and  recommended  persons  to 
jillihem. — At  the  express  soUcitation  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  I 
took  much  pains  and  trouble,  on  the  first  transfer  of  the  Colony 
to  the  Cro^vn,  to  procure   proper  persons  to  fill  the  different  of- 
fices in  the  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone.     I  did  so  very  much  to  my 
own  inconvenience  and   loss   of  time ;  but  I  did  so  without  the 
slightest  advantage  to  myself.     Of  about  twelve  persons  whom 
I  engaged,  on  the  behalf  of  Government,   to  go  to  Sierra  Leone 
at  that  time,  viz.  in  1808,  only  one  was  in  the  slightest  degree  con- 
nected with  myself.     Of  the  other  persons,  several,  particularly 
Mr.  Grant,  Mr.  Vanneck,  and  Mr.   Becket,  were  the    intimate 
friends  of  Dr.  Thorpe.     They  could  doubtless  have  informed  him  , 
what  were  the   sordid  motives   which  influenced   my  selection  ; 
whether  it  proceeded  from  a  desire  to  execute  conscientiously  the 
commission  entrusted  to  me  by  Government,  or  from  a  desire  to 
ierve  some  unworthy  end  of  my  own. 

*'  On  this  and  on  every  occasion,  I  have  been  most  prompt  to 

•  serve  Government,  in  all  matters  connected  with  Africa,  whatever 

expease  of  time  or  of  thought,  or  wlutever  sacrifice  of  convenience. 
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it  might  occasion.  But  for  such  services  I  never  received,  nor 
desired,  nor  even  expected,  any  remuneration  whatever.  What  I 
did  was  freely  and  gratuitously  performed  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
Lord  Castlereagh  did  indeed  make  me  a  voluntary  offer  of  the 
agency  of  Sierra  Leone  ;  and  this  offer  I  should  probably  have  ac- 
cepted. His  Lordship,  however,  found  that  the  agency  had  pre- 
viously been  promised  to  another  person  ;  and,  as  he  will  bear  me 
witness,  the  circumstance  never  drew  from  me  the  slightest  ex- 
pression of  disappointment,  nor  led  nie  to  found  upon  it  the 
slightest  claim  to  further  favours."     Macaulay^s  Letter.     P.  38. 

In  another  part  of  his  letter,  Mr.  Macaulay  informs  us,  that 
whatever  pint  of  the  trade  ot  Sierra  Leone  he  enjoys,  he  will 
fitsdeavam-  to  retain,  and  even  to  enlarge.  We  think  him  per- 
fectly justiiied  in  this  reyohuion  ;  we  think  him  fully  justified 
in  taking  every  advantage  of  his  numerous  connections  to  enlarge 
a  fan-  and  Iionourable  trade.  Qnl  then  we  should  not  hear  too 
much  of  gratuitous  services,  and  disinterested  sacrifices.  It 
appears  fiom  his  ovrn  account,  that  Mr.  Macaulay  has  taken  all 
the  fair  atlvantiiges  of  his  connections,  and  as  long  as  they  con- 
tinue fair,  we  \ush  him  success.  Dr.  Thorpe,  however,  charges 
him  with  other  views. 

**  W^hen  Mr.  Macaulay  induced  the  Board  of  Trade  to  control 
the  quantity  of  gunpowder  to  be  shipped  for  Africa,  was  it  ex- 
clusively for  the  public  interest  that  he  prevailed  on  the  Board  to 
allow  u  large  quantity  of  powder  to  be  sent  out  at  the  same  in- 
stant, by  himself,  to  the  exclusion  of  others  who  applied  ?  Is  it 
exclusively  for  the  public  interest  that  he  is  so  active  about  Afri- 
can convoys,  inducing  them  to  be  ordered  or  detained  for  his  own 
convenience  ?  so  that  when  a  merchant  in  London  inquires  when 
a  convoy  will  sail  for  Africa,  he  is  referred  to  Mr.  Macaulay.  Is 
it  exclusively  for  the  public  service,  that  many  respectable  mer- 
chants vessels  are  detained,  till  Mr.  Macaulay's  ships  are  ready  to 
sail  ?  and  all  this  when  he  wishes  to  prove  from  his  list  of  vessels, 
that  he  ha«  not  a  twelfth  part  of  the  trade  even  to  Sierra  Leone, 
However  I  suppose  this  is  some  qf  the  trouble  he  undertakes  or«'9 
iiiiteiisl^."     P.  ixii. 

And  again,  in  another  part.  Dr.  Thorpe  asserts, 

"  When  I  was  in  Sierra  Leone,  I  reduced  the  licences  for  retails 
ing  spirituous  liquors,  from  forty,  to  four,  and  placed  those  few 
in  the  hands  of  the  most  prudent  persons  I  could  find ;  but  im- 
mediately on  my  departure,  licences  were  again  profusely  and  in- 
discriminately distributed,  by  the  protected  partizans  of  the  In- 
stitution, and  to  supply  those  venders  of  poison,  I  have  been 
informed,  that  Mr.  Z.  Macaulay  has  lately  shipped  from  Bristol 
to  Sierra  Leone  about  twenty  puncheons  of  rum  and  gin,  and 
from  London  about  seventeen,  which  considering  (as  the  Ninth 
Jleport  informs  us)  the  Colony  contains  only  three  or  four  hun- 
dred 
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dred  settlers,  must  be  esteemed  a  tolerable  supply.  This  displa3rs 
the  real  object  of  those  who  are  said  to  have  toiled  to  improve 
the  morals  of  the  settlers  for  above  twenty  years  *  ;  this  esta- 
blishes the  motive  which  actuates  that  person  of  v/hom  Mr.  Wil« 
berforce  is  reported  to  have  said  in  the  House  o?  Commons,  '  He 
never  knew  a  greater  public  benefactor,  a  more  disinterested  and 
indefatigable  individual ! !'  Next  to  diffuse  this  intoxicating 
morality,  not  only  b}''  wholesale,  but  by  the  glass,  I  have  been 
assured  that  Mr  Z.  Macaulay's  Agents  had  obtained  a  licence  for 
retailing  spirits  at  Sierra  Leone ! !  This  Associate  of  the  Duke 
of  (Gloucester,  this  affianced  friend  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  this  great 
London  Merchant,  this  Director  of  Dii-ectors,  this  Adviser  of 
Statesmen,  this  Evangelical  Editor  has  his  Agent  dispensing  this 
moralizing  beverage  to  the  rich  and  the  poor  by  wholesale  and 
retail!!"     Dr.  Thorpe.    P.  62. 

These  are  grave  charges,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
they  are  charges  only.  They  demand  from  Mr.  Macaulay  A 
clear  and  decisive  denial,  not  in  words  only  but  in  facts  and  evi- 
dence. We  wish  also  that  Dr.  Thorpe  would  bring  his  evi- 
dence also  from  jjristol,  &c.  to  substantiate  these  charges,  and 
an  impartial  public  will  judge  of  their  validity. 

Wq  now  come,  however,  to  some  curious  facts,  substantiated 
upon  the  clearest  testimony.  The  first  document  which  we  shall 
present  to  our  readers  is  a  private  letter  from  Mr.  Macaulay  to 
Governor  Ludlam,  found  among  the  papers  of  the  latter  by 
Governor  Thompson. 


*  "  Lest  the  really  benevolent  should  be  alarmed  for  the  health 
and  existence  of  the  Colonists,  I  shall  extract,  from  uncontra- 
dicted authority,  an  account  of  the  judicious  management  of  the 
Pious  Agents  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Company  twenty-two  years 
since,  for  the  preservation  (no  doubt)  of  the  body  and  soul  of  the 
inliabitants,  which  most  probably  has  been  benejicudly  practised 
to  this  time!  !  '  In  the  year  1793,  the  settlers  compiained  of 
being  charged  above  100  per  cent,  when  promised  by  the  Sierra 
Leone  Company  that  every  article  should  be  sold  at  10  per  cent, 
profit ;  they  declared,  if  the  goods  had  not  been  of  the  worst  sort, 
they  would  not  have  grumbled  even  at  that;  but  they  had  known 
the  Agent  order  thirty  gallons  of  water  into  each  puncheon  of 
rum,  sell  it  at  a  more  extravagant  price,  than  before  reduced,  and 
then  declare  it  arose  from  a  religious  motive,  lest  the  consunier 
should  neglect  to  dilute  the  spirit  sufficiently.'  "  Fakonbridse, 
P.  213, 


B  b  «  « IfOndm^ 

VOL.  r,  APRIt,  1816. 
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«  <  London,  Uh  of  Nov.  180T. 
«  '  My  dear  Sir, 
*'  *  A  vvorcl  in  private  respecting  the  African  Institution.     I 
cannot  help  regarding  it  as  an  important  engine.     We  have  many 
zealous  friends  in  it,   high  in  rank  and  influence^  who,  I  am  per- 
suaded,  are  anxious  to  do  what  can  be  done,  both  for  the  Colony 
and   Africa.     Mr,    Perceval    and  Mr.  Canning  are  with    us  de- 
cidedly.    Lord  Castkreagh,  with  wliom  our  business  more  imme- 
diately  lies,  is  good-humoured 
Caret  in  pencil.  and  complying,  but  his   Secre- 

In  the  margin  in  pencil — and  a 

Mr,  Wilberforce   desires   me  to  I  fear 

add,    disposed  from    a  point  of    tary  Mr.  Cook  is  hostile  to  the 
honour  to  do  the  utmost  for  the  a 

Abolitionists.  iinay  be  disposed  to 

whole  thing  and  [will  eagerly^ 
seize  any  circumstance  which 
will  put  it  in  his  power  to  do  us 
mischief. 
Interlineations  in  the  ori-  "  '  \ou  will  see  how  ver}^ 
ginal.  important  it  is  to  be  awai-e  of 

this  in  your  communications  with 
Words    [will     eagerly]     dc     Government.    Indeed,  in  all  the 
faced.  ostensible  letters  you  write,  whe- 

ther to  Lord  Castlereagh,   the 
African  Institution,  or  myself,  it 
Words   in    italics  underscored    will  be   right   to   consider   the 
in  the  originaL  effect  of  what  you  say  on  luke- 

warm friends,  and  in  the  hands 
with 
of  secret  enemies,  for  such  will  unavoidably  mix  us.     In  sucli 

A 

hands  there  are  truths  which  will  bo  made  to  produce  all  the  ef- 
fect of  falsehood,  and  instead  of  being  used  as  they  ought  to  be, 
as  a  spur,  will  be  employed  as  checks  to  all  exertion.  I  cannot 
mean,  of  course,  that  you  should,  in  any  degree,  varnish  your  re- 
presentations. I  merely  mean  that  you  should  no2  unnecessarilu 
discourage  the  exertions  of  benevolence.  Feople  who  do  not 
know  you,  will  suppose  the  case  to  be  desperate  where  you  seem 
to  doubt ;  and  your  testimony,  if  ccH:ivertible  to  an  adverse  pur- 
pose, would  be  formidable.  Your  own  mind  will  suggest  to  you 
the  guards,  limitations,  and  exceptions,  \vith  which  what  I  now  say 
should  be  received. 

"  '  I  have  NO  doubt  that  Government  will   be   disposed  to 

adopt  almost    any  plan    which 
Words  in  small  capitals  under-     we   may  propose  to  them   with 
scor.d  wdh   a  double  line  in  the     respect  to   Africa,  provided  xve 
original.  ivill  but  save  them  the  trouble  of 

thinking.     This  yau  will  see  to 
be  highly  important.*  "■ 
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From  tliis  letter,  the  publication  of  which  has  naturally 
(Enough  incensed  ISlr.  Tvlacaulay,  it  is  tolerably  clear,  that  the 
African  Inytitution  was  iniended  as  an  engine  in  the  hands  of  its 
managers,  for  the  government  of  Africa.  With  the  concerns  of 
this  growing  part  of  the  British  territory.  Ministry  seem  to 
have  been  but  little  acquainted,  and  willing  enough  to  listen  to 
the  suggestions  of  those  who  had  dedicated  so  much  of  their  at- 
tention to  its  yftairs.  This  appears  from  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant appointments,  the  source  of  which  is  easily  to  be  traccdi 
\^  hile,  however^  Government  was  to  be  saved  the  trouble  of 
thinking,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  for  a  most  extraordinary  pur- 
pose, for  no  less  than  the  possession  and  concroul  of  all  the  forts 
cud  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa:  a  gigantic  grasp  at  power 
and  profit  by  a  private  party^  which  we  believe  unprecedented  in 
the  annals  of  the  country.  We  extract  Mr.  Macaulay's  own 
words  from  the  x\ppendix  to  his  own  pamphlet. 

"  What  has  suggested  itself  to  me  as  dceirabla  to  be  done,  I 
Vtill  now  state  in  a  few  words. 

"  1.  To  appoint  a  Board  which  shall  fconfine  its  attention  en- 
tirely to  Africa,  and  which  shall  comprise  a  few  of  those  individuals, 
as  Mr.  Thornton,  Mr,  Wilberforce,  &c.,  who  have  interested  1them« 
selves  about  Africo. 

"  2.  To  place  under  the  management  of  this  Board  not  only 
Sierra  Leone,  but  Goree,  and  all  the  forts  on  the  Gold  Coast. 

"  3.  To  station  at  different  parts  of  the  Continent,  from  thd 
iliver  Gambia  to  Angola,  intelligent  persons,  under  the  name  of 
Consuls,  or  any  other  name  which  may  be  preferred  (perhaps 
about  a  dozen),  with  adequate  appointments  ;  whose  business  it 
shall  be  to  procure  accurate  information  respecting  the  neighbour- 
hood and  the  interior  countries,  and  to  embrace  every  favourable 
opportunity  of  improving  the  British  interests  in  Africa,  either 
by  making  treaties  with  the  native  powers,  or  by  introducing  among 
them  persons  who  may  instruct  them  in  useful  arts,  and,  parti- 
cularly, who  may  set  them  an  example  of  profitable  industry. 
Such  a  person  might  do  nruch  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  Africans 
to  their  true  interests,  and  pointing  out  to  them  the  channels  into 
which  their  industry  might  be  advantageously  directed,"  Ma-i 
caulay's  Apjjsndix.  P.  *17. 

This  private  suggestidrt  is  baclved  up  however  by  a  publie 
memorial  (nearly  of  the  same  date,  Mtiy,  1807)  addressed  td 
Lord  Castlereagii  by  Mv.  iMaCaulay. 

*'  The  British  settlements  in  Africa  form  at  present  a  very  loose 
and  disjointed  whole,  subjected  to  great  diversity  of  managementji 
and  pursuing  ends  which  widely  differ  from  each  other.  Goree 
iis  a  military  govertmient,  immediately  under  the  direction  of  his 
Majesty.  Sierra  Leone  is  at  present  governed  by  the  Sierra 
Leone  Company,  by  the  authority  of  a  Charter  of  Justice  obtained 
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from  the  King.     Bance  Island,  a  fortified  settlement  in  the  same 
river,  is  the  propert)'^  of  Messrs.  J.  and  A.  Anderson  of  London, 
who  hold  it  by  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the 
year  of  the  reign  of  cap.  who  have  hitherto 

used  it  as  a  slave  factory.  The  forts  on  the  Gold  Coast,  seven  or 
eight  in  number,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  African  Company,  who 
receive  annually  from  Parliament  the  sums  required  for  their  main- 
tenance, and  who  continue  a  company  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
managing  these  foits,  which  were  originally  constructed,  and  have 
hitherto  been  supported,  for  the  protection  and  encouragement  of 
the  slave  trade. 

"  With  a  view  both  to  the  British  interests  in  Africa,  and  to 
the  improvement  of  Africa  itself,  it  appears  to  deserve  consi- 
deration whether  these  establishments,  as  well  as  any  other  which 
may  hereafter  be  iormed  in  Afi-ica,  should  not  be  taken  under  the 
immediate  government  of  his  Majesty.  Otherwise  it  is  not  likely 
that  any  uniform  plan  of  policy  can  be  pursued  with  respect  to 
that  country,  nor  any  liberal  and  concurrent  efforts  made  to  amend 
the  condition  of  its  inhabitants.  It  will  also  in  that  case  naturally 
become  a  question,  whether  tihe  different  settlements  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  should  be  independent  of  each  other,  and  subject  only 
to  the  direct  controul  of  his  Majesty's  Government  at  home ;  or 
whetlier  a  presidency  should  be  established  at  one  of  those  set- 
tlements, under  the  general  controul  and  direction  of  which  the 
others  might  be  placed.  Supposing  the  latter,  which  seems  the 
better  plan  to  be  adopted,  I  should  entertain  no  doubt,  for  reasons 
not  now  necessary  to  be  specified,  that  Sierra  Leone  is  the  best 
situation  for  such  a  presidency."    Macaidays  Appendix.    P.  *31. 

Now  it  happens,  that  so  far  from  these  forts  on  the  Gold 
Coast  being  built  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  slave  trade, 
according  to  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  that  they  weie  built 
in  the  SOth  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  being  the  year  1587  *;, 
a  trade  with  the  Coast  of  Guinea  having  been  established  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth.  Now  the  first  British 
settlers  in  the  West  Indies  did  not  arrive  there  till  J623  or  ]6£4, 
nor  was  Jan)aica  captured  before  l655,  consequently  before 
that  period  no  traffic  in  slaves  cO^uld  have  taken  place.  So  that 
these  forts,  "  originally  constj;dcted  for  the  encouragement  and 
protection  of  the  slave  trade/^  were  built  forty  or  fifty  years  be» 
fore  that  trade  had  any  existence. 

But  let  our  readers  cast  their  eyes  upon  the  map  of  Africa, 
and  then  they  will  understand  the  gigantic  extent  of  Mr.  Macau- 
lay's  project.  To  make  room  for  the  "  board  to  be  composed 
of  the  few  individuals/'  the  African  Company  are  to  be  dispos- 
sessed of  their  rights,  and  all  principles  of  justice  and  policy 
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reversed.  It  is  true,  tiiat  the  slave  trade,  while  it  existed,  vva.«» 
protected  by  these  forts  ;  but  is  there  aiiy  reason,  now  it  is  abo. 
hshed,  that  these  forts  should  not  I'eturu  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  first  constructed,  for  tlie  protection  of  a  just 
and  honourable  traffic,  and  for  the  civilization  of  that  part  of  the 
African  Coast. 

The  cause  of  the  African  Company  has  been  taken  up  with 
equal  justice  and  spirit  by  the  learned  author  of  the  pamphlet., 
which  .stands  seventh  in  our  list. 

"  If  proper  enquiries  are  instituted  it  may  be  found,  that  the 
African  Company,  without  making  any  pretensions,  have  really 
done  what  the  African  Institution,  with  all  their  pretensions,  have 
failed  in  doing— promoted  the  civihzation  and  industry  of  Africa; 
that  they  possess  that  local  knowledge  which  the  African  Institu- 
tion want,  several  of  the  Directors  having  filled  the  situations  of 
Governors  of  the  different  forts  on  the  coast ;  that  they  have 
offered  suggestions  to  Government  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  which  have  been  adopted,  and  of  which  the  African  Insti- 
tution have  taken  the  credit  to  themselves;  and  the  public  ac- 
counts will  prove,  that  they  maintain  eight  or  nine  settlements, 
at  much  less  expence  than  Sierra  Leone  alone  costs  the  country. 

"  The  African  Company  annually  send  from  home,  the  supplies 
necessary  for  the  different  settlements  under  their  management ; 
and  by  laying  in  judicious  assortments  of  goods  purchased  for  ready 
money,  and  chartering  vessels  to  take  them  out  at  a  very  low  rate 
of  freight,  they  make  a  considerable  profit  for  the  public  on  their 
investments ;  and  yet  supply  their  officers  and  servants  on  much 
more  reasonable  terms,  than  they  could  procure  the  same  articles 
through  any  other  channel.  At  Sierra  Leone,  supplies  are  bought 
on  the  spot,  generally  of  persons  connected  with  the  African  In- 
stitution, who,  it  is  said,  well  know  how  to  regulate  their  ship- 
ments, so  as  to  meet  the  necessary  demands  of  the  settlement ;  and 
are  paid  for  at  a  high  rate  in  Government  bills,  which  are  usually 
sold  at  a  very  heavy  discount.  A  comparison  of  the  prices  paid 
by  Government  at  Sierra  Leone,  with  those  charged  by  the  African 
Company  for  the  same  articles,  would  shew  that  a  great  annual 
saving  of  the  public  money  might  be  made,  by  introducing  the 
system  of  the  African  Company  at  Sierra  Leone."  Thoughts  on 
the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Tirade,     P.  82. 

From  all  that  we  have  collected  upon  this  subject,  we  fully 
coincide  with  the  decision  of  the  author,  that  if  an  impartial  in, 
vestigation  were  to  take  place,  the  result  would  be  not  to  dis- 
possess the  African  Company  of  the  settlements  on  the  Gold 
Coast,  but  to  place  Sierra  Leone  also  under  their  raanagement. 
The  great  difference  between  the  two  Companies  appears  to  be 
this ;  that  with  the  African  Company,  Africa  is  the  sole  object 
of  their  speculations ;  but  that  with  the  African  lastitutionj  Africa 
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is  but  a  mean  of  furlhcring  their  power  and  extending  tlieir  iu» 
flueuce  at  home. 

We  most  heajtily  trusty  that  Government  will  not  allow  them-* 
selves  "  to  be  saved  the  trouble  of  thinking"  upon  these  im- 
portant points,  but  that  now,  whilst  their  attention  is  no  longev 
exclusively  demanded  by  the  affairs  of  Europe,  they  will  view 
with  a  scrutinising  and  jealous  eye  the  abuses  which  have  al- 
ready grow'u  so  rank  in  the  conduct  of  Uieir  own  Colonies. 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  a  few  of  Dr.  Thorpe's  charges 
against  the  African  Institution. 

First,  as  to  the  alle^^ed  neglect  of  education. 
The  first  report  of  this  body  asserted,  that  "  they  were  open- 
ing schools  for  teaching  the  rirabic  and  Soosoo  languages,  and 
endowing  schooly  for  reading  and  writing  English."     The  se- 
cond and  third  Reports  state,  that  the  Resolutions  of  the  Boards, 
on  the  subject  of  education,  had  been  carried  into  effect.     Eveii 
in  the   sixth   Report,  p.   29,  we   have  the   following  passage, 
*'  The  Directors  are  disappointed  not  to  have  had  before  thiij 
time  some  more  specific  details  to  produce,  with  respect  to   the 
progress  of  improvement  in  Africa^  by  means   of  schools,  and 
other  institutions  under  the  patronage  of  the   Society."     Now, 
quibbling  apart,  what  is  the  meaning  which   any  man   of  plaii^i 
hcnse  would  collect  from  this  sentence  ?  That  there   were,  or 
that  there  were  not,  schools  e-Jtablished  under  the  patronage  of 
the   Institution  at  Sierra  Leone?  Clearly  that  there  were,  but 
that  the  institution  had  it  not  in  their  power  to  lay  before  the 
public  any  specific  details  of  their  progress.     For  of  the  general 
good  effect  arising  from  the  education  of  youth  mention  is  made 
in  a  preceding  sentence. — Will  not  then  the  pubfic  be  astonished 
to  hear  from  their  own  confession,  that  no  such  schools  were 
.  ever  established,  but  that  the  establishment  consisted  solely  in 
the  offer.     Tlie  reader  will  be  curious  to   see  the  lansya^e  of 
the  Special  Report  upon  this  head. 

"  Mr.  Thorpe  observes  in  a  note  (p.  10),  that  the  Second  anc^ 
Third  Reports  state  that  the  resolutions  of  the  Board  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education  had  been  carried  into  effect.  These  Reports 
did  doubtless  assume  that  those  resolutions  would  be  carried  into 
effect,  there  being  no  reason  at  that  time  to  supppse.  that  the 
Governor  would  prove  unfriendly  to  their  designs,  la  a  subse- 
quent Report  (Sixth,  p.  29.)  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  they  had 
not  been  carried  into  effect.  The  weight  of  Mr.  Thorpe's  charge 
(p.  15),  and  any  supposed  inconsistency  in  the  different  Report;? 
are  thus  done  away.  It  was  not  extraordinary  that  the  Directors 
slrould  express  their  disappointment  not  to  have  made  more  spe- 
ipific  details  to  produce  witli  respect  to  African  improvement ;  be- 
^i^uE^e  they  had  repeatedly  urged  on  subsequent  Gavcrnors  their 
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hope  and  request,  that  every  attention  might  be  paid  to  this  im- 
portant object.  It  would  not  have  been  their  fault  it"  not  one 
school  had  been  set  on  foot  in  the  Colony  ;  cind  even  in  that  case 
they  would  have  been  able  most  satisfactorily  to  answer  Mr. 
Thorpe's  charge.  Their  letters  and  oifers  of  providing  for  the 
expense  of  schools  are,  of  themselves,  irrefragable  proofs  of  their 
having  attempted  civilization."     Special  Report.     P.  69. 

Now  we  refer  it  to  the  plain  sense  of  our  readers  whether 
or  not,  in  the  passage  of  the  Sixth  Report  which  we  have  cited, 
the  same  delusion  is  not  kept  up,  nor  was  it  till  the  exposure  of 
2Jr.  Thorjfe,  that  the  confession  was  made.  Because  a  man 
means  to  do  a  thing,  he  is  not  therefore  justified  in  asserting 
that  he  A^'S  done  it ;  to  our  common  understandings  the  predi- 
caments of  ill  posse  and  in  esse  appear  very  distinct.  Since, 
however,  the  representations  of  Dr.  Thorpe,  a  Master  and 
Mistress,  Mr.  and  Mrs  Sutherland,  have  actually  been  fitted  out. 

Upon  the  subject  of  plants,  6cc.  sent  out  by  the  institution, 
there  is  much  assertion  and  counter-assertion  on  each  side  ^  as 
far,  however,  as  we  can  collect,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
Institution  appear,  in  this  respect,  to  have  done  their  duty  ;  and 
that  if  they  had  acted  in  every  other  case  in  a  similar  manner, 
they  would  have  been  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  nation.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  we  must  confess,  that  their  pretended 
survey  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  even  from  their  own  account  of  the 
business,  appears  to  us  a  perfect  job. 

We  now  come  to  another  charge  of  Dr.  Thorpe  against  the 
Institution,  which  involves  much  extraordinary  matter,  respect- 
ing the  instructions  sent  out  by  the  Directors  to  the  Navy  on  the 
subject  of  capturing  foreign  vessels  concerned  in  the  trade.  By 
the  influence  of  the  Directors,  commentaries,  framed  by  them- 
selves on  the  Slave  Trade  Felony  Act,  and  on  the  Treaties  be- 
tween Portugal  and  this  country,  were  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
nianders  of  his  ]\Iaje^ty's  ships  of  war  on  the  West  India  and 
African  stations,  and  to  the  different  Courts  of  Vice-Admi- 
ralty, where  they  were  received  and  acted  upon  as  constituted 
authorities.  We  must  confess,  that  Government  suffered  them- 
selves "  to  be  saved  the  trouble  of  thinknig"  in  a  very  extraordi- 
nary manner,  when  they  suffered  tliese  edicts  of  a  society  of 
private  gentlemen,  to  be  received  as  instructions  by  our  Navy 
and  our  Courts  abroad.  As  might  be  supposed,  these  instruc- 
tions were  erroneous  in  the  extreme :  and  such  representations 
were  made  on  the  part  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  on  the 
illegal  captuies  and  condemnations  which  tiiey  produced,  that 
in  May  1813,  new  instructions  were  framed  l)y  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  and  sent  to  the  Admiralty,  to  remedy  the  evil.  In  add i- 
lioij  to  thisj  the  nation  have  to  place  the  loss  of  8(X),OO0l.  to 
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this  Interference  on  llie  part  of  the  African  Institution,  which 
sum  was,  by  a  convention  with  the  Portuguese  Government, 
dated  January  21,  1813,  paid  to  Portugal  "in  discharge  of 
claims  for  Portuguese  ships  detained  by  British  cruizers  previous 
to  the  first  of  June,  1814,  upon  the  aliedged  giound  of  carrying 
on  an  illicit  traffic  in  slaves  *."  After,  however,  having  stated 
in  Report  VIH,  that  these  subsequtnt  instructions  "  irubstan- 
tially  accord  with  the  construction  which  the  Directors  formerly 
ventured  to  put  on  the  article,"  when  pressed  more  closely,  they 
allow,  in  their  Special  Report,  that  these  instructions  were  ma- 
teriady  erroneous. 

**  Mr.  Thorpe  blames  the  Directors  for  the  information  they 
gave  to  the  Navy  in  their  Fifth  Report.  In  one  point,  that  in- 
formation was  certainly  erroneous ;  namely,  in  their  stating  it  to 
be  necessary  that  vessels  carrying  on  the  Portuguese  "^  lave  '■  r?de 
should  have  been  built  in  the  ca  minions  of  Portugal,  or  condemned 
in  a  Portuguese  Court  of  Admiralty.  But  this,  though  an  erro- 
neous opinion,  was  one  in  v^hieh,  at  the  time,  Mr.  Ti)orpe  him- 
self appears  to  have  entirely  and  unreservedly  concurred,  as  may 
be  seen  from  several  of  his  own  decisions ;  particularly  in  the  cases 
of  the  Calypso,  Urbano,  and  Paquete  Volante."-r->S2?ecia/  Report. 
F.  84. 

The  Report  tlien  proceeds  to  recriminate  upon  Dr.  ThorpCj, 
who,  in  some  instances,  appears  to  have  formed  noiicn!-  as  er- 
roneous as  their  own.  iSow  ail  this,  as  our  readers  will  ob- 
serve, is  an  excellent  answer  to  Dr.  Thorpe,  but  a  very  bad 
one  to  the  public,  who  have  lost  both  money  and  character  by 
tlieir  uncon-titutional  interference. 

Dr.  Thorpe  brings  forward  another  case,  in   which   the  vio^ 
lence  of  the  friends  of  the  Institution  clearly  led  them  to  a  niost 
illegal  act.     Three  men,  Brodie,  Cook,  and  Dunbar,  were  tried 
and  condemned  undei  !he  Slave  Felony  Act,  for  trading  in  the 
Eio  P»ngas,  a  territory  not  belonging  to  Gieat  Britain,  befor? 
Mr.  l\ndie,  a   surgeon,  who  had  been  appointed   by  the  Go- 
vernor, Judge   of  the   Criminal  Court  during  the  absence  of 
Dr.  Thorpe.     Thtse  three  convicts   were  brought  to   England 
under  thtu-  sentence,  but  have  reccnily  been  pardoned  by  our 
Government,  on  the  ground  of  their  l.aving.been  tried  and  con- 
victed, accord. ng  to  the  Special  Report,  without  any  lawful  ju- 
risdiction.    But  here  again,  in  the  usual  style  of  recrimination. 
Dr.  Thorpe  is  again  referred  to  a  ;  laving  msiitutcd  a  precedent, 
in  the  illegal  trial  and  conviction  of  Samuel   Same,  which   was 


*  "  Vide  Papers  respecting  the  Slave  Trade,  presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,''  p.  48. 
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followed  by  his  surcessor,  Mr.  Purdie.     Let  us  now  hear  Dr. 
Thoipv  ia  his  own  defence. 

i    "  Governor  Maxwell,  without  my  knowledge,  sent  his  Majesty's 
schooaer  Vesta  to  the  Isles  de  Loss,  had  Samo  and  Hickson  seized, 
and  dragge  !  from  thoir  liouses,  as  prisoners  to  Sierra  Leone  on  a 
suspicion  of  slave  trading.     I  never  liad  seen  the  51st  of  theKing, 
Chp.  23,    at  this  time,  it  was  only  in  Governor  Maxwell's  posses- 
sion.    I  did  not  wish  that  the  Slave  Trade  should  be  encouraged, 
by  shewing  that  the  authorities  in  the  Colony  had  no  power  to 
control  the  traders  residing  in  the  Rio  Pongas,  nor  did  I  wish  that 
the  Governor,  who  had  ordered  those  men  to  be  seized  Avithout 
sufficient  authority,  should  be  ruined  by  damages  and  disgrace, 
which  inevitably  would  have  been  the  case,  if  Samo  and  Hickson 
had  been  liberated,  and  had  proceeded  against  Colonel  Maxwell. 
It  was  also  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  cause  of  Abolition, 
that  these  men  should  not  be  permitted  to  escape  without  trial, 
because  on  their  discharge  they  would  have  returned  to  their  fac- 
tories, I'cvived  the  Slave  Trade  with  increased  vigour,  and  en- 
couraged many  others  under  the  impunity  by  which  tliey  would 
have  discovered  themselves  shielded.     I  therefore  advised  that  Mr. 
Biggs  should  be  sent  to  the  Rio  Pongas,  to  prevail  on  the  King 
of  the  Soosoo  nation,  and  the  chiefs  around  him,  te  permit  the  process 
of  our  Court  to  extend  to  the  xvhite  men  in  their  dominioiia^  which 
was  granted,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  witnesses  were 
subpoenaed  and  brought  to  Sierra  Leone.   Hickson  was  acquitted; 
and  after  the  jury  had  given  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  Samo, 
I  endeavoured  to  prove  to  Governor  Maxwell  that  the  prisoner 
could  not  be  legally  convicted  under  the  act.     He   would  not  be 
convinced,    and  produced  the  Edinburgh  Rev/exv  to  satisfy  me  I 
was  wrong ;  howev«",  I  told  him,  as  I  could  not  pass  sentence  on 
Samo,  he  had  better  induce  the  native  King,  the  Chiefs,and  the  Slave 
Traders,   in  the  country  where  Samo  had  so  long  resided,  to  peti- 
tion for  his  pardon,  and,  as  an  inducement  to  have  it  granted,  so- 
lemnly  promise-  that  they  would  renounce  the   Slave  Trade  for 
ever;  this  they  did,  and  Samo  was  liberated.     When  the  miser- 
able predicament  into  which  I  was  thrown  is  considered,  I  leave  it 
to  the  nation  to  determine,  whether  I  served  the  Abolition  cause, 
and  saved  Governor  Maxwell  or  not."     Dr.  Thorpe.     P.  59. 

Now  allowing,  as  we  must  do,  that  Dr.  Thorpe  went  somewliat 
too  far  in  the  conviction  of  Samo,  jet  it  cannot  be  maintained 
that  the  case  was  a  precedent  for  any  future  proceedings,  but 
on  the  contrary  was  a  warning  against  them.  The  frainers  of 
the  Special  Report,  iit  liieir  zeal  against  Dr.  Thorpe,  too  often 
appear  to  forget  that  fairness,  which,  in  their  self-constituted 
appointment  of  judges,  they  are  bound  to  maintain. 

The  next  ponjt  to  which  our  attention  is  turned,  is  to  the 
treatment  of  the  captured  Negroes,  which  appears  even  frtnn 
the  confession  of  the  Special  Report,  to  be  very  littie  better 
than  Dr.  Thorpe  would  represent  it. 
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*'  Mr.  Thorpe  exclaims  with  great  vehemence  against  the  prac- 
tice of  entering  the  captured  Africans  into  his  Majesty's  sea  and 
land  service,  as  being  slavery  under  another  name.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  tliat  here,  if  his  complaint  were  ever  so  well  founded, 
the  law,  and  the  law  alone,  is  in  fault ;  and  no  blame  fairly  at- 
taches either  to  the  servants  of  Government,  or  to  the  African 
Institution.  The  Directors  indeed,  have  great  reason  to  fear,  that 
abuses  may  have  existed  in  the  recruiting  department ;  but  they 
believe  that  those  abuses  exist  no  longer  ;  and  that  the  only  ques- 
tion wiiich  need  now  be  agitated  respects  the  expediency  of  con- 
tinuing the  present  system  of  enlistment,  as  the  same  is  autho- 
rized by  Act  of  Parliament."     Special  Report.     P.  114. 

Now  it  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  in  their  Fifth  Report, 
tlie  Directors  claim  the  credit  of  this  very  Act  of  Parliament, 
as  founded  upon  their  own  resolutions.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
compidsory  enlistment  of  these  recaptured  captives,  who  are 
shipped  off  to  the  distant  colonies,  to  America,  or  wherever  it  may 
be  convenient,  appears  to  our  understanding,  much  the  same  sort 
pf  thing  as  slavery  in  the  West  Indies;  the  only  difference  seems 
to  be,  that  in  the  one  instance  a  spade  is  forced  into  their  hands, 
in  the  otijer  a  musquct. 

The  apprenticeship  also,  as  it  is  termed,  of  these  poor  cap- 
tives, is,  in  reality,  a  state  very  little  removed  from  actual  slavery. 
From  our  ears  being  long  accustomed  to  the  term  in  England, 
we  are  apt  to  suppose  that  the  condition  of  an  apprentice  in 
England  and  in  Sierra  Leone,  are  the  same  thing,  whereas  no 
two  conditions  can  be  more  opposite.  In  England,  the  advant- 
age is  justly  considered  to  be  so  far  on  the  part  of  the  boy,  tliat 
the  ujasttr  receives  a  sum  of  money,  and  the  protit  of  the  boy's 
work  during  the  apprenticesliip,  as  a  recompense  for  the  benetits 
which  he  confers  on  the  boy  in  teaching  him  his  trade.  Whereas, 
in  Sierra  Leone,  the  advantage  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  master, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  is  uillmg  in  many  cases,  to  purchase  this 
advantage  with  money.  It  has  been  customary  in  this  Colony, 
to  apprentice,  and  re-apprentice,  or  to  enslave,  and  re-enslave 
groun  men,  wlio  thus  work  for  their  master's  advantage,  learning 
no  trade  by  \\  hich  they  may  be  enabled  after  the  term  of  tlieir 
app^  iticeshjp  to  maintain  themselves,  but  continuing  in  a 
state  of  wretched  subjection  for  food  and  cloathing,  without  any 
claim  upon  their  n^asters  in  their  age.  If  the  public  would 
have  a  proper  idea  of  Sierra  Leone  apprentices,  let  them  witness 
the  labour  of  the  convicts  from  the  huiks.  Here  then  there  is  an 
intended  delusion  in  the  ivmie  ;  since,  however,  this  matter  has 
been  agitated,  the  Special  Keport  has  given  us  an  extract  from 
a  private  letter  from  the  Colony,  in  which  we  are  triumphantly 
informed  in  italics,  that  "  Of  late  there  have  been  no  more  <'//>- 
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prerdiced. '     A  tolerably  clear  confession  of  the  wretchedness 
of  that  condition. 

We  shall  now  present  our  readers  with  a  painful  view  of  the 
iTiiseiies  undergone  by  these  poor  negroes^  on  their  landing  at 
Sierra  L -one,  extracted  Irom  the  lirst  letter  of  Dv.  Thorpe  ; 
observing  at  the  same  time,  that  in  the  Special  Report,  it  stands 
not  only  uncontradicted,  but  in  part  allowed. 

"  As  soon  as  the  captured  negroes  were  landed,  and  delivered  to 
the  care  of  the  Superintendent,  a  party  from  the  African  Corps 
was  sent  to  examine  them  ;  and  as  many  as  tiiey  found  peculiarly 
fit  to  be  made  soldiers,  were  marched  to  the  fort,  and  as  it  is 
termed,  enlisted  ;  though  the  poor  negro  knew  not  what  was  said, 
or  done  to  him.  The  remainder  were  dispatched  to  what  was 
called  an  hospital,  a  wootl  building,  composed  of  two  rooms,  with 
an  open  communication,  where  the  whole  were  huddled  together 
in  promiscuous  intercourse,  men,  wo-nen,  and  children.  The  re- 
cruiting party  for  the  West  Indian  regiments  were  afterwards 
allowed  to  select  the  men  and  bcvs  that  were  fit  for,  or  might 
shortly  become  fit  for  military  service. 

"  The  womsn  and  girls  were  next  selected  for  the  basest  of 
purposes  *. 

"  The  best  of  the  rising  generation  were  reserved  for  the  planta- 
tions and  farms  of  those  in  authority  over  them;  and  lastly,  the 
settlers  obtained  the  refuse  as  apprentices  for  fourteen  years,  to 
make  them  hewers  of  wood,  carriers  of  water,  and  drudges  on  their 
Cassada  ground. 

"  Thus  we  seized  our  allies  property,  because  under  their  treaty, 
we  declared  they  had  no  right  to  enslave  those  unfortunate  beings ; 
and  then,  without  any  treaty,  in  violation  of  our  national  declara- 
tion, and  the  promulgation  of  our  determination  to  dispense  im- 
partial justice  and  universal  benevolence  to  the  Africans,  we  dis- 
posed of,  and  dispersed  them  with  arbitrary  appropriation  ;  we 
allowed  them  to  touch  the  law  of  England,  only  to  be  torn  from 
its  protection  ;  to  change  their  masters,  not  their  condition  ;  and 
fortuitously  better  or  embitter  their  original  destinations  !  Surelj 
this  is  a  national  disgrace  that  cannot  be  suffered  to  continue ! 

"  The  captured  negroes  are  delivered  by  the  marshal  of  the 
court  into  the  care  of  the  superintendent,  who  is  answerable  for 
every  one  of  them  :  let  him  be  obliged  to  make  a  return  of  all  the 


*  "  To  induce  the  black  soldier  to  regularity,  he  was  allowed  a, 
wife  and  a  ration  a  day,  but  the  lady  he  changed  as  he  thought 
proper  ;  v/hatever  woman  he  called  his  wife,  got  the  ration  ;  and 
when  a  party  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  the  situation  of  the 
women  became  most  deplorable.  The  conduct  of  those  high  in 
office,  with  respect  to  the  captured  cegro  girls,  is  now  under 
c;)nsideration." 

thousandii 
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thousands  of  captured  negroes  brought  to  Sierra  Leone  since  the 
year  1807;  how  they  were  disponed  of,  and  where  the}?- now  are 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief:  you  may  then  learn  hovr 
the  benevolent  objects  of  the  British  nation  have  been  carried  into 
eft'e  t,  by  those  placed  in  their  stations  at  your  recommendation ; 
from  whom  your  representations  are  derived  ;  and  who  look  to  you 
at  t  is  moment,  for  patronage  and  promotion. 

"  Had  the  captured  negroes,  when  liberated  from  their  prison 
ship  been  suffered  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  British  protection ; 
had  vil  ges  been  established,  the  families  unsevered  allotted  farms, 
supplie  with  implements  of  agriculture,  and  with  seeds  and  plants 
to  culti  ate  far  their  support,  the  beautiful  amplutheatre  of  hills 
enclosing  Siena  Leone,  would  have  become  an  asylum  of  happi- 
ness for  five  thousand  souls,  who  looked  to  us  for  relief,  and  to 
whom  we  were  bound  and  pledged  to  extend  it.  They  would 
have  been  a  bulwark  of  protection  to  the  Colony,  furnishing  a 
granary  of  provisions  for  the  inhabitants,  and  exhibiting  the  finest 
African  monument  of  British  philanthropy."     Dr.  Thorpe.    P.  23 

• 

The  Special  Report  admits  (p,  11 7-)  that  in  Dr.  Thorpe's 
account  of  the  low  state  of  morals  at  Sierra  Leone,  "  There  is 
doubtless  nuich  truth ;"  but  by  way  of  parrying  the  charge, 
*'  doubts  VAhether  the  example  of  even  Dr.  Thorpe  was  pecu- 
liarly calculated  to  diminish  the  evil."  We  leave  it  to  our 
readers  to  determine^  how  far  the  Institution  have  either  con* 
suited  their  character,  or  removed  the  weight  of  responsibi- 
lity from  their  oan  shoulders,  by  this  sort  of  vague  msinua- 
tion,  and  recriminating  hint  against  the  private  character  of  their 
accuser. 

In  the  Ninth  Report,  h  >   ever,  the  public  are  informed, 

**  It  could  hardly  have  been  believed  possible,  that  the  vi^retched 
creatures  drawn  up  from  the  holds  of  slave-ships,  and  relieved  from 
tlieir  fetters,  and  from  the  very  lowest  extremity  and  degradation 
of  misery,  should  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  become  so  com- 
fortable, and  so  useful  *  ;  that  much  appears  to  have  been  done  for 
the  present  comfort  and  future  prosperity  of  the  captured  negroes 
in  the  island  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  that  they  appear  now  to  be  as 
happy  and  as  comfortably  situated,  and  are  as  likely  to  rise  in  the 
colony,  as  any  class  of  persons  in  it  }.'*  Thoughts  on  the  Abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade.     P.  6  J. 

Now  it  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  at  the  very  time  this 
Report  was  given  to  the  public,  accounts  had  reached  England, 
of  a  meeting  being  called  at  Free-town,  in  consequence  of  in- 
formation, that  tliese  very  captured  negroes,  had  joined  the  natives 


«'  Report  IX.  p.  60.'»  f  *♦  Ibid.  p.  62."' 
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in  a  conspiracy  to  massacre  all  the  white  inhabitants  in  the  settle- 
ment. We  sliall  leave  it  for  the  Directors  in  the  Tenth  Report, 
to  reconcile  these  two  opposite  statements. 

In  his  Postscript,  Dr.  Thorpe  makes  a  powerful  attack  upon 
what  he  terms  the  misrepresentations  and  delusions  of  the  Nin;h 
Report ;  in  which  the  state  of  the  recaptured  negroes  at  Sierra 
Leone,  is  held  out  to  the  public  as  comfortable  and  desirable 
in  the  extreme.  Against  Governor  Columbine,  Governor  Max- 
well, and  Mr.  K.  Macaulay,  as  superintendent  of  these  negroes, 
some  very  strong  charges  are  preferred.  Those  agniust  the  lat- 
ter were  lodged  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  are  as  follows. 

"  Charge — That  the  afoi'esaid  Mr.  Kenneth  Ma.cau]ay,  in  his 
capacity  of  superintendent  of  the  captu  ed  negroes,  did  coerce  and 
chastise  the  said  negroes  most  cruelly ;  that  he  allowed  them,  at 
one  time,  to  be  almost  *  starved,  and  at  other  times  suffered  their 
hospital  to  be  most  shamefully  neglected  ;  that  he  permitted  tjiem 
to  stray  away  from  the  Colony  f,  many  of  them  to  be  kidnapped 
and  inveigled  from  the  Colony,  and  intrusted  them  to  persons  who 
sold  J,  or  placed  them  in  slavery  ;  that  he  has  neglected  to  make 
suspected  persons,  to  whom  they  were  intrusted,  account  for 
them,  or  to  enforce  the  penalties  against  such  as  had  used  them  ill ; 
that  he  has  even  entrusted  them  to  a  woman  of  infamous  character, 
who  was  known  to  prostitute  them  in  the  Colony;  that  if  he  was 
forced  to  account  for  those  delivered  to  his  charge,  (as  he  is  bound 
to  do,)  hundreds  would  be  proved  missing;  that  he  not  only  suf- 
fered them  to  be  employed  on  the  Governor's  houses  and  farms, 
but  employed  numbers  himself  on   his  own  farms  and  plantations, 

*  *'  Captain  Columbine,  convinced  he  could  not  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  the  Ferrean  Flour  *  found  in  the  Slave  Vessels  he  had  cap- 
tured, induced  the  Superintendent  to  piirchase  it  for  the  negroes ; 
and  it  was  served  to  them  for  food,  even  when  sour,  until  they 
were  almost  famished  :  they  were  obliged,  for  the  preservation  of 
life,  to  devour  morbid  offals  wherever  they  could  find  thsm,  and 
became  so  covered  with  a  wretched  disease  called  the  Craw-Craws, 
that  existence  was  protracted  misery." 

f  "  In  Governor  Columbine's  administration,  many  captured  ne- 
groes fled  from  the  Colony,  many  were  taken  away,  and  others  aid 
themselves  in  the  mountains ;  a  public  whipping  post  was  erected, 
and  many  of  these  unhappy  creatures  were  unmercifully  lashed, 
for  merely  seeking  subsistence  in  the  streets." 

J  "  Woodbine,  the  master  of  a  vessel,  to  whom  some  were  in- 
trusted, having  sold  them  in  the  adjacent  rivers,  icturned  to  the 
Colony,  and  was  not  punished  1" 


*  "  A  most  wretched  food  made  from  Cassado  root,  for  the 
Slaves." 

while 
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while  they  were  maintained  at  the  King's  expense;  that  he  was 
known  to  have  debauched  many  of  the  girls,  and  to  have  live^ 
with  tbem  in  the  most  profligate  state,  and  that  he  bartered  the 
public  money  with  Governor  Maxwell  for  the  various  things  wanted 
in  the  captured  negro  department.'*     Dr.  Thorpe.     P.  9. 

It  is  ratiier  extraordinary  that  no  notice  of  these  charges 
should  be  taken  in  the  Special  Report^  but  that  Mr.  K.  Ma- 
caulay  should  be  quietly  deprived  of  liis  office,  and  return  again 
to  the  Colony  as  the  agent  of  his  relation. 

"  Mr.  Kenneth  Macaulay  was  in  England  for  two  months  after 
I  had  laid  this  charge,  with  others,  against  him;  I  presume  ifi^ 
could  have  been  defended,  he  and  the  powerful  friends  of  his  re- 
lative would  have  insisted  on  impartial  inquiry,  and  have  prevented 
the  stigma  ;  he  was  quietly  deprived  of  his  appointments,  but  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  2.  Macaulay  as  most  happily  qualified  to  be  his 
Agent  at  Sierra  Leone  ;  since  his  return  to  the  Colony,  he  has 
again  crept  into  office,  and  his  services  in  collecting  materials  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Institution,  are  Jbrtunalelij  continued."  Dr. 
Thorpe.     P.  II. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  of  tliis  investigation,  we  must  observe^; 
that  as  far  as  relates  to  Dr.  lliorpe  as  an  individual,  he  must 
have  bad  very  considerable  opportunities,  in  his  high  offici&l 
situation,  of  acquainting  himself  thoroughly  with  the  subjects 
upon  which  he  brings  forward  his  charges ;  his  testimony  is, 
therefore,  worthy  of  considerable  attention.  As  a  man  of 
honour,  he  appears  to  stand  unimpeachable ;  for  exceptiijg  the 
recrimination  of  general  abuse,  neither  the  Special  Report,  nor 
Mr.  Macaulay,  vvho  seem  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  retaliation^ 
have  made  out  any  case  against  him  in  this  respeet ,'  his  testi- 
mony, therefore,  is  worthy  of  considerable  credit.  His  failures 
arise  from  violence,  both  of  representation  and  expression,  and 
ironi  neglecting  to  render  his  charges  both  in  manner  and  in  mat- 
ter, sufficiently  tangible  and  compact.  In  his  latter  publication, 
he  writes  with  the  feelings  of  a  persecuted  man,  for  sufficiently 
persecuted  he  has  been,  by  the  influence  of  those  whose  conduct 
he  has  dared  to  arraign.  All  these  circumstances  have  given 
his  adversaries  a  considerable  advantage  in  parrying  his  accusa- 
tions, and  in  attacking  some  flaw  in  the  indictment,  rather  than 
in  answering  the  main  body  of  the  charge* 

Thc'st).le  of  the  Special  Report  is  infinitely  more  calculated 
to  promote  its  object.  Specious,  plausible,  and  insmuating,  it 
contrives  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  reader  from  the  principal 
charge,  which  it  is  often  forced  to  admit,  by  directing  it  to  some 
n)i)ior  error  in  the  proof,  into  which  the  impetuosity  of  Dr, 
Thorpe  too  often  plunges  him.  One  leading  feature,  also,  in 
this  publication,  is  that  personal  and  pointed  recrimination,  which 
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!s  but  a  bad  proof  of  Innocence,  and  a  worse  substitute  for  justi- 
jfication.  Tliere  is  a  sort  of  cool  and  deliberate  malice  against 
the  individual,  wliich  does  not  look  well,  and  which  is  surely 
most  unworthy  of  llie  Directors  to  sanction. 

Another  point  also  cannot  have  escaped  the  observation  of 
the  reader,  that  in  this  matter,  the  Directors  of  the  African  In- 
stitution, are,  in  most  instances,  both  party  and  judge.  Certain 
charges  are  preferred  i'^oth  against  them  and  their  agents,  of 
vhich  they  pronounce  themselves,  with  sufficient  formality,  "  not 
guilty,"  they  themselves  being  judges  upon  their  own  trial.  Now 
xhis  sort  of  edict  may  satisfy  themselvej-,  but  it  will  not  satisfy 
the  public,  who  will  not  be  inchned  to  J-eceive  assertion  for  in- 
nocence. It  is  too  often,  indeed,  the  case  in  iliis  controversy, 
that  accusation  without  evidence  on  the  one  haml,  is  met  witk 
contradiction,  without  proof,  on  the  other;  leaving  the  reader 
amidst  this  double  battery  of  assertion  and  counter-assertion 
to  collect  as  much  truth  as  he  can.  But  notwithstanding  the 
imsatisfactery  state  in  which  many  points  of  the  question  are 
still  left,  much  important  matter  has  come  to  light :  and  we 
think  that  Dr.  Thorpe  deserves  much  credit  for  his  perseverancie^ 
considering  the  rebuff  which  he  experienced  fi om  t!i«  Institu- 
tion, in  December  1813,  when,  after  having  preferred  almost  all 
tlie  charges  made  in  liis  paujphiet,  a  Co'iimittee  of  the  Institu- 
tion pronounced  them,  naturally  enough,  fallacious  and  un- 
founded. The  controversy  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  worM 
at  laige,  who  will  be  enabled  to  judge  iVom  the  documents  be- 
fore tliera,  from  the  admissions  made  m  the  Special  Report,  and 
especially  from  Dr.  Thorpe's  ansuer,  how  far  that  Committee 
consulted  their  duty  to  the  public,  by  quashing  iu  so  arbitrary  a 
-Style,  the  fnst  accusations  of  Dr.  Thorp?. 

For  the  Directois  of  the  African  Institution,  as  individuals, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  we  proiV-ss  tiie  must  sincere  re- 
spect. They  are  men  of  tried  honour  and  humanity,  and  are  in* 
capable  of  any  mean  or  sellish  motive.  But  considered  as  a 
bodv,  and  in  that  character  alone  they  can  be  judged,  we  are 
sorry  to  confess  our  opinion,  that  they  must  fall  considerably  m 
public  estimation.  They  have  disappointed  the  high  expecta- 
tions which  they  have  raised  ;  they  have  not  only  failed  in  the  ful- 
tilment  of  their  promises,  but  have  endeavoured  to  conceal  that 
failure  from  the  public  ;  and  have  been  clearly  convicted  iu  cer- 
tain instances,  of  suppressing  truth,  and  ot  giving  currencv  to 
delusive  and  fallacious  statements.  'They  have  taken  to  them- 
selves a  fictitious  credit,  for  much  which  has  been  done  by  others, 
and  for  still  more  \\h;(h  I  as  been  left  undone  by  themselves. 

We  would  not  be  harsh  enough  to  impute  to  the  fnany  honour- 
able men  who  compose  ihis  body,  a  cool  and  deliberate  desiga 
«f  deluding  the  public :   they  have  suffered  themselves  first  to  be 
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deceived  on  their  weakest  side,  and  then  to  be  made  parties  in 
propagating  that  deceit.  The  money  also  of  their  subscribers 
has  been  hivished  in  profuse  and  useless  expenditure.  Their 
income  is  not  large,  nor  indeed  should  we  wish  it  to  be,  when 
it  is  exhausted  in  maintaining  power  and  popularity  at  home, 
instead  of  extending  ihe  cause  of  civilization  abroad.  We  ex- 
tract the  following  account  from  the  Ninth  Report,  of  ],865l. 
expended  in  petitioning  Parliament  in  1814,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Slave  Tiade. 

"  By  the  following  expences  incurred  by  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  carry  into   effect  the  Resolutions  of  a  Meeting  held  at 
Freemason's   Hall  to   petition  Parliament  on  the  subject  of  the 
Slave  Trade : 
Advertising  and  Cost  of  Newspapers  sent  to  all  parts 

of  the  kingdom  .  _  _  _        ^£557     4     I 

Porterage,  postage,  carriage  of  parcels,  stationery,  &c.  302  1  10 
Clerks  and  persons  in  attendance  at  different  taverns 

to  take  signatures,  &c.  -  -  -         108     3     0 

Parchments  for  petiiions  _  .  _         443     5     0 

Committee  ropms,  imd   hire   of  rooms  at  various  ta- 
verns, &-c.         -  -  -  -  -186     68 
Pamphlets  on  the  vSlave  Trade                    -  •  23  12     3 
Printers'  bills   for  printing   resolutions,    general   no- 
tices, &c.          -            -            -            -            -         172  13    6 
Translating  small  Tracts  on  the  subject  of  the  Slave 

Trade  into  French,  German,  and  Italian  -  54?     7     0 

Balance  in  Clerk's  hands,  there  being  yet  several  small 

outstanding  demands  -  -  -  12    6     8 


^1,865     0    0 
mnth  Report."    P.  77. 

The  Directors  know,  and  the  nation  knows,  that  these  pe- 
titions neither  had  nor  could  have  the  slightest  practical  effect. 
What  was  done  at  Congress  would  have  been  equally  done  by  the 
English  ministers,  had  not  one  of  these  petitions  been  presented  ; 
nor  can  the  public  fail  to  remember  that  the  quackery  and 
absurdity  exhibited  in  their  promotien,  were  a  caricature  upon 
the  very  cause  of  Immunity.  In  the  Special  Report  we  are 
told,  that  the  annual  income  of  the  Society  (exclusive  of  do- 
nations to  the  amount  of  9,8501.)  does  not  reach  4001.  Yet  we 
find  in  the  last  Report,  a  resolution  of  the  Governors  to  erect  a 
monument  in  Westminster  to  the  late  Granville  Sharpe.  We 
should  agree  with  the  Directors,  that  there  are  few  men  in  the 
present  age  who  better  deserve  that  honour  for  his  unwearied 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  Christianity  than  Mr.  Sharpe.  Yet 
that  the  money  for  this  purpose  should  be  taken  out  of  a  fund 
for  civilizing  Africa^  appears  to  us  a  most  extraordinary  sort  of 
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proceeding.  So  heartily  do  we  wish  success  to  the  cause  of 
the  abolition,  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  of  African  civili- 
zation, that  we  must  confess  our  indignation  at  seeing  these 
high  arid  noble  ends  perverted  to  such  unworthy  purposes ;  to 
encrease  the  emoluments  of  a  few  jobbing  agents,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  influence,  enlarge  the  power,  and  extend  the  influence 
of  a  self-created  party.  VVe  would  willingly  see  this  o-ood 
cause  entrusted  to  better  hands ;  to  those,  who  would  steadily, 
honestly,  and  laboriously  pursue  the  objects  committed  to  their 
care,  neither  conceahng  failure,  nor  magnifying  success ;  to  those, 
whose  prejudice  would  not  miscalculate  the  means,  and  whose 
interest  would  not  pervert  the  ends  of  so  admirable  an  institu- 
tion ;  to  those  who,  above  all,  would  not  make  the  civilization  of 
Africa  a  stalking-horse  to  influence  and  popularity  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  Ninth  Report  of  the  Institution  opens  a  wide  field  for 
much  thoughtful  discussion.  To  those  who  are  inclined  to  enter 
upon  the  question,  we  strongly  recommend  the  Pamphlet  w  hich 
stands  the  seventh  in  our  list,  which  for  the  knowledge  and  ability 
displayed  by  its  author  throughout,  and  for  the  new  points  of 
view  iu  which  the  whole  of  this  very  important  subject  is  taken, 
deserves  the  most  serious  and  unprejudiced  consideration. 

We  canivt  conclude  our  remarks  upon  this  controversy  in  a 
better  manner  than  by  calling  the  attention  of  our  renders  to  thoi 
summing  up  of  this  excellent  Pamphlet,  and  by  presenting  them 
with  a  just  and  masterly  portrait  of  the  principal  actors  in  this 
complicated  concern  ;  in  which  they  cannot  fail  to  recognize 
at  once  the  fidelity  of  the  design  and  the  ability  of  the  exe- 
cution. 

"  These  wild  and  visionary  doctrines,  and  the  projects  founded 
upon  them,  have  chiefly  originated  with  a  certain  class  of  Metho- 
dists ;  a  sect  who  profess  superior  saactity,  and  nho,  under  the 
influence  of  strong  enthusiasm,  act  as  if  they  had  a  right  to  fix  a, 
standard  of  morality,  and  oblige  the  rest  of  mankind  to  square 
their  conduct  accordingly. 

"  The  leading  men  among  them,  have  a  sort  of  compound  cha- 
racter, and  may  be  described  as  political  theologians,  or  theolo- 
gical  politicians ;  for  their  religion  has  a  twang  of  politics,  and 
their  politics  have  a  twang  of  religion.  In  the  House  of  Commons- 
they  form  a  party  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Saints  ;  who,  by 
adroitly  trimming  between  the  Administration  and  the  Opposition, 
have  so  managed,  when  parties  have  been  nearly  equal,  as  to  hold 
the  balance  of  power  in  their  own  hands :  and  have  thus  acquired 
an  importance,  to  which  neither  their  numbers  nor  their  talents 
would  otherwise  have  entitled  them.  In  the  distribution  of  the 
loaves  and  fiehes,  they  are  said  to  avail  themselves,  to  the  fullest 
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possible  extent,  of  the  hopes  and  fetirs  of  the  Minister  of  the  day ; 
and  thus  to  secure  an  ample  share  of  patronage,  for  their  friends 
and  adherents. 

"  Formidable  as  they  are,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  from 
their  numbers,  they  have  become  infinitely  more  so,  from  the  su- 
perior manner  in  which,  like  the  Jesuits,  they  have  organized  a 
regular  system  of  communication,  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  which 
enables  their  followers  to  receive  their  impulse,  and  support  their 
measures,  on  every  political  question  in  which  they  take  a  part, 
with  unexampled  promptitude  and  unanimit}'.  On  such  occasions, 
they  have  literally  so  covered  the  floors  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons  with  petitions,  as  almost  to  awe  the  Legislature  into  an 
acquiescence  with  their  wishes. 

«.<  Although  Sectarians,  many  of  tl*cir  preachers  make  no  scruple 
of  accepting  Church  preferment;  and  while  their  fiiends  in  ths 
State  promote  the  interest  of  their  candidates  for  tiie  Church, 
their  friends  in  the  Church  support  the  interest  of  their  candidates 
for  the  honours  of  the  State.  At  a  late  county  election,  one  of 
their  popular  preachers  is  said  to  ijave  openly  bo.isted,  (and  proba- 
bly with  great  truth,)  that  he  had  decided  the  contest  by  his  owm 
personal  interest  and  exertions.  Thus  their  political  strength  is 
continually  increasing,  and  is  as  constantly  rendered  subservient 
to  their  religious  interests.  Li  short,  they  make  religion  and  poli- 
tics play  the  game  into  each  other's  hands. 

"  Tiieir  evangelical  preachers,  as  they  are  termed,  modestly 
contend  that  they  alone  preach  the  true  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  England.  If  so,  the  present  heterodox  clergy  of  the  establish- 
ment, ought  to  resign  their  stalls  and  benefices,  to  the  orthodox 
divine?  of  the  methodistical  persuasion ;  who  probably  are  looking 
up  to  their  political  leaders,  in  pious  hope  of  some  new  Act  of 
Conformity,  that  may,  in  good  time,  eject  the  present  ministers, 
and  seat  them  in  their  places. 

"  As,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  whenever  sulphur  and  iron  meet  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  they  occasion  a  combustion  ;  so,  in  tKe 
moralworld,  the  imion  of  fanaticism  and  love  of  power,  have  a  si- 
milar tendency.  These  were  the  great  characteristics  of  the  Puri- 
tans, in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First ;  when  their  effects  were 
felt,  in  the  convulsion  that  overset  both  Church  and  State ;  and 
these  are  the  leading  features  in  the  character  of  the  Methodists 
of  the  present  day.  The  Puritans  left  succeeding  generations  at 
a  loss,  whether  most  to  admire  the  political  sagacity,  or  wonder  at 
the  fanatical  abf  urdity,  which  marked  their  proceedings  ;  and  those 
of  the  Methodists  are  stamped  with  the  same  seal. 

*'  These  reflections  furnish  abundant  proof  of  the  danger  that 
threatens  our  present  establishment,  from  the  ascendency  of  me- 
thodistical principles  and  projects  ;  and  yet,  by  an  unaccountable  sii- 
pineness,  the  IViunds  of  the  cstablislinicnr,  instead  of  checking, 
have  promoted  them,  by  joining  with  the  Methodists  in  various 
institutions,  (entered  into   undoubtedly   for  the  most  useful  and 
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laudable  purposes,)  and  then  leaving  them  entirely  under  their  di- 
rection. Such  was  the  case  with  the  Bible  Societies,  and  the 
Lancasterian  System  of  Education ;  both  which,  in  their  hands, 
were  conducted  on  such  a  system  as  would  have  prevented  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Church  of  England  from  being  inculcated  on  the 
minds  of  the  rising  generation.  Such  is  also  the  case  with  the  Afri- 
can Institution  ;  which  is  principally  under  the  management  of 
some  enthusiastic  Methodists,  who  pursue  their  own  projects,  and 
publish  their  own  sentiments,  under  the  authority  of  the  high  and 
honourable,  but  less  active  members,  whose  names  grace  the  list 
of  their  subscribers."  Thoughts  on  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade. 
P.  229. 


h  RT.  Vlir.  II iesoro  della  Devot'vone,  partitamente  figurato  se- 
coiido  I'ordi'ie,  e  le  Cerimonie  del  Sagramento  della  Penitenzaf 
del  Siigrificio  della  S.  Messa,  e  della  santissima  Communione, 
Dal  P.  M.  Francesco  Maria  Battaglia,  dell'  Orduie  EremiL 
di  S.  Agostino.     1815. 

iVMONG  the  arguments  urged  in  favour  of  what  is  popularly 
called  Catholic  Emancipation,  we  know  not  that  any  have  beeii 
of  late  years  more  commonly  used,  or  more  favourably  received, 
than  those  which  attempt  to  prove  the  harmlessness  of  the  mea- 
sure from  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  strength,  and  alteration  ia 
the  doctrines  of  Popery.  It  is  asserted,  that  the  former  is  be- 
come too  contemptible  to  be  feared,  and  the  latter  so  much  ame- 
liorated, or  rationalized,  that  very  little  real  distinction  exists  in 
the  present  day  between  a  conscientious  Catholic  and  a  sensible 
l*rotestant.  Could  we  admit  for  a  moment  that  these  assertions 
were  true,  we  should  still  deprecate  the  employme:)t  of  them 
as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholic  petitions ;  it 
has  always  appeared  to  us  an  unfair  and  unsatistactory  method  of 
advancing  their  merits ;  unfair,  because  it  directs  our  attention 
rather  to  the  contingent  than  the  vital  properties  of  the  case,  and 
so  far  niibleading  our  judgmeiit;  unsatisfactory,  because  when 
admitted  as  a  fact  in  its  hill  {ovce,  so  far  from  setting  the  question 
at  rest,  it  only  removes  the  difficulty  one  very  small  step  IVom  the 
place  where  it  found  it.  It  remains  only  for  the  opponent  of  the 
measure,  who  allows  the  fact,  to  doubt  of  the  cause  ;  and  though 
the  advocate  may  consider, it  as  ihe  proof  and  result  of  a  peraia- 
neilt  and  radical  alteration  in  the  spiiit  of  the  Religion  :  the  ad- 
versary may  pcd^aps  as  reasonably  assfert,  that  in  as  far  as  regards 
these  kingdoms,  it  is- a  salutary  yet  only. temporary  change  attri-  ' 
butable  to  the  very  regulation.^  which  it  is  proposed  to  abolish. 
In  this  state,  as  csti"^  Qii^i  eees,  the  dispqte  is  very  far  from  a 
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settlement;  the  spirit  of  Popery,  its  nature  and  durability,  come 
necessarily  under  discussion,  and  so  the  weary  disputants  enter 
once  more  into  the  very  centre  of  that  Land  Debateable,  from 
which  it  was  their  intention  to  have  escaped  for  ever.  ^| 

These  remarks  are  thrown  out  neither  superciliously,  nor  un- 
charitably— we  feel  all  the  dil^culties  of  the  Catholic  Question, 
and  however  we  may  have  made  up  our  own  opinions,  we  can 
feel  in  perfect  good  humotir  with  those,  who  still  doubt  or  hc»- 
nestly  differ  from  us.  Neither  is  it  our  purpose  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  in  the  present  article  to  the  general  merits 
of  the  Question.  Nothing  calls  upon  us  to  do  so ;  and  it  is  at 
once  so  hacknied,  and  so  difficult  a  subject,  that  both  reader  and 

'  writer  may  be  well  spared  the  discussion.  Still  whenever  it  is 
again  argued,  we  are  certain  that  this  topic,  as  heretofore,  will  be 
much  insisted  on  ;  and  we  therefore  propose  to  examine  to  what 
extent  it  is  true,  that  the  tenets  of  Popery  have  undergone  altera- 
tion, or  approximated  to  those  notions  which  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land enjoins  her  children  to  believe  and  maintain.  For  ourselves 
however  as  to  the  main  question,  we  protest  against  being  con- 
cluded by  the  issue  of  the  inquiry — if  the  Romish  Church  added 
all  the  errors  of  Paganism  to  her  own,  wc  can  conceive  it  proper 
to  admit  her  members  to  all  the  community  of  political  privileges 
which  they  claim ;  if  she  had  purged  her  creed  of  every  objec- 
tionable doctrine,  still  we  hold  that  it  might  hejuat  to  deny  them. 
In  this  examination,  it  w  ill  not  be  necessary  to  enter  into  any 
deep  theological  discussions;  the  points  in  dispute  between  us  are 
sufficiently  popular,  and  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  of 
either  party.  All  that  is  required  of  us  is  to  examine  if  certain 
tenets,  condemned  by  our  Church,  (whether  truly  or  falsely  mat- 
ters not  to  the  argument)  be  still  inculcated  popularly  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Clergy.  It  must  be  admitted  too,  we  imagine,  on 
all  hands,  that  not  only  the  least  offensive,  but  the  most  equitable 
mode  of  considering  the  Question,  will  be  by  examining  it  with 
reference  to  countries  with  which  we  have  no  connection,  and 
where  the  religion  labours  under  none  of  the  disadvantages,  which 
it  has  to  contend  with  in  these  kingdoms.  To  judge  fairly  of  its 
movements,  we  must  see  its  limbs  in  full  play  and  unrestrained. 
For  this  purpose  the  little  book  before  us  is  quite  sufficient ;  whe- 
ther it  be  well  or  ill  written,  whether  or  not  it  contain  the  exact 
and  whole  creed  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Church,  or  the  enlighten- 
ed classes  of  the  community,  is  not  important  to  the  present  en- 
quiry ;  it  is  enough  for  uS,  that  it  is  a  book  of  prayer  and  exposi- 
tion, published  in  a  cheap  (a  very  cheap)  and  portable  form  by  an 
Ecciesiaafic  for  general  circuktion,  and  that  the  copies  are  actu- 
ally dispersed  in  great  number!  among  the  people.  The  copy, 
f»bJch  lies  before  U'f,  was  purchased  for  a  few  soldi  at  Alessaudria, 
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and  we  were  assured  by  the  bookseller,  that  it  was  very  generally 
used  by  the  Faithful.  It  may  indeed,  in  every  thing  but  merit, 
be  compared  to  the  Guide  to  the  Altar,  and  other  devotional 
tracts,  which  are  so  important  instruments  in  our  system  of  re- 
ligious instruction. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  the  first  contains  instruc- 
tion, and  prayers  relative  to  the  Service  of  Confession  and  Pe- 
nance; the  second  to  the  Mass,  and  the  third  to  the  Holy  Com- 
munion.    It  may  be  worth  our  while  to  examine  rather  minutely 
each  of  these  parts,  and  we  think  we  shall  extract  matter  from 
each,  that  may  amuse  and  surprise  many  of  our  readers.     Not 
that  we  are  about  to  disclose  mysteries  ;  but  the  majority  of  Eng- 
lishmen are,  we  believe,   in  great  ignorance  as  to  the  practical 
exercises  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion.  A  very  small  portiort 
of  them,  comparatively  speaking,  have  the  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing the  performance  of  those  rites ;  and  accustomed  to  the  ra- 
tional, the  decent,  and  yet  the  impressive  simplicity  of  our  own 
service,  they  may  well  be  surprised  on  becoming  acquainted  with 
one  M'hich  insults  the  reason,  without  even  the  poor  compensa- 
tion of  exalting  the  fancy. 

Yet  we  siiall  be  disappointed,  if  the  surprise  of  our  readers 
should    be  unmixed    with  more   serious  and  worthy  feelings — 
for  in  truth  the  contents  of  this  little  volume  present  a  melancholy 
contirmation  of  all  that  pains  the  traveller's  eye  in  passing  through 
the  oppressed  country  from  which  it  was  brought.     The  pilgrim 
with  l)is  cockle  shell,  the  female  prostrate  at  the  shrine,  the  sin- 
ner purchasing  an  easy  and  ineffectual  pardon  in  the  confessional 
box,  and  the  aged  on  their  knees  in  the  highways  telling  their 
l)eads,  are  still  every  day  objects.     But  that  which  is  more  pain- 
ful and  more  general,  is  the  blind  ignorance  of  the  lower  orders, 
and  the  heartless  indifterence  of  all  to  every  thing  but  the  forms 
and  exterior  of  relijjious  duties.     Even  these  shows  and  sem- 
blances  are  performed  widi  a  shocking  coldness  ;  of  the  congre- 
gation in  a  Church  on  Sunday  full  one  half  are  usually  promena- 
ding in  the  aisles;  and  of  the  other  half,  the  attention  is  to  be 
diverted  by  the  slightest  interruption  ;  the  lips  indeed  continue 
to  go,  but  the  head  is  continually  turned  round,  and  this  or  that 
object  regarded,  as  if  the  suppliant  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
prayer  he  offered.     It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  at  one  time  dis- 
gust, pity,  and  gratitude  ;  disgust  at  those  who  continue  to  lead 
their  tlocks  in  so  thick  a  cloud  of  error,  pity   for   those  who 
wander  there,  and  gratitude  to  the  mercy,  that  has  for  so  many 
centuries  dissipated  the  darkness  that  once  lay  equally  heavy  upon 
ys,and  visited  us  with  the  ever  flowing  day-spring  from  on  high. 
The  first  thing  remarkable  in  the  volimie  under  consideration,  is 
the  small  quantity  and  slight  nature  of  the  proof  udduced  to  sup- 
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port  dogmas  on  the  most  difficult  and  doubted  questions.     In  a 
work  of  this  sort,  deep  research  or  laboured  argument,  was  not  to 
be  expected,  or  desii  ed  ;  but  even  in  the  most  concise  and  popu- 
lar manual,  it  appears  to  us  that  some  sufficient  grounds  should  be 
offered  lor  the  belief"  that  is  inculcated.     In  the  book  before  us, 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  scarcely  any  argument,  and  very  little  ci- 
tation to  the  purpose;  at  best  a  single  text,   sometimes  muti- 
lated, and  often  wrested  from  its  natural  appHcation,  13  offered  as 
sufficient  to  answer  all  inquiry,  and  settle  all  opinions.     This  is  a 
circumstance  very  important;   because  it  implies  certain  habit* 
very  destructive  of  all  religious  improvement.     If  the  hearer  is 
taught  to  surrender  his  powers  of  inquiry,  and  to  bow  rather  to 
the  authority  than  the  arguments  of  his  teacher ;  while  the  teacher 
accustoms  himself  to  be  satisfied  with  the  implicit,  and  not  the 
rational  assent  of  his  hearer,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  must  be  the 
consequence  to  both.     Wherever  the  human  mind  wants  all  sti- 
mulus to  the  acquisition  of  farther  information,  and  wherever  it  is 
deprived  of  all  instruction,  (and  this,  as  far  as  regards  religion,  is 
precisely  the  case  with  a  community  purely   Roman  Catholic) 
the  same  consequence  in  both  cases  must  uniformly  follow;  and 
that  consequence  must  be  ignorance,  and  a  gradual  weakening  of 
the  intellectual  powers.     In  our  zeal,  however,  for  the  convic- 
tion of  reason,  let  it  not  be  imputed  to  us  that  we  trench  on  the 
province  of  faith ;  we  feel,  and  to  members  of  the  Church  we 
need  not  explain,  either  how  distinct  are  the  empires,  or  how  in- 
timate the  union  of  these  mighty  instruments  of  holiness.    There 
IS  a  beauty,  a  sublimity,  a  something  of  heavenliness  in  their  har- 
mony which  no  words  can  aptly  convey  an  idea  of— it  is  only 
when  this  harmony  is  unbroken,  that  our  sacrifice  is  perfect. 

Ilie  book  conimeiicts  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  Office  of 
Guardian- Angels,  whose  existence  and  ministry  are  considered 
to  be  sufficiently  proved  by  the  solitary  citation  of  the  1  Ith  verse 
of  the  xcth  Psalm  ;  unless  indeed  a  retlection  of  St,  Girolamo, 
%\hich  follows,  may  be  thought  to  add  any  strength  to  the  demon- 
stration. Ihese  remarks  serve  to  introduce  a  prayer  addressed 
to  this  invisible  companion,  and  guide  ;  in  which  he  is  implored 
to  fulfil  that  office  of  illuminating  and  sanctifying  the  heart,  which 
ue  usually  attribute  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  Theie  is  nothing  verj 
remarkable  in  the  prayer:  it  is  indeed  perfectly  impossible  to 
distinguish  it  from  any  of  those  addressed  to  God  himself.  But 
that  which  foUaws  to  our  Saviour,  and  which  is  to  be  used  im- 
mediately before  confession,  contains  such  a  ground  of  interces- 
sion, '4S  we  really  were  not  prepared  for  even  in  this  book.  The 
common,  and  perliaps  the  scriptural  notion  of  the  Magdalene, 
•was  of  a  repentant,  and  indeed  pardoned  sinner,  of  one  who  had 
found  mercy  from  the  Qod  of  mercy,  but  who  had  rendered  it 
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doubly  necessary  by  years  of  public  and  shameful  vice  ;  yet 
"  through  her  merits"  are  we  tauglit  to  pray  for  the  divine  fa- 
vour, and  what  is  worse,  if  worse  can  well  he,  we  are  to 
couple  them  with  the  blood  of  our  Saviour.  To  avoid  all  impu- 
tation of  an  ungrounded  cluxrge,  we  quote  the  whole  prayer  at 
length — it  is  besides  a  fair  specimen  of  the  contents  of  the  volume. 

"  Orazione  da  farsi  a  Die  benedetto  avanti  la  confessione. 

*'  O  dolcissimo  Gesu,  amoroso  redentore  dell'  aniraa  mia,  giac- 
che  per  vostra  mera  bonta  vi  siete  compiaciuto  di.  risvegliar  11  mio 
cuore  alia  vera  penitenza,  in  virtii  del  vostro  preziosksimo  sangue,  e 
per  i  meriti  della  penitoite  Maddalena  umilmente  vi  prego,  che 
vogliate  degnarvi  di  fare,  che  id  pianga  amaramente  i  mici  peccati, 
e  che  possa  poi  tutti  perfettamente  spiegarli  al  mio  Confessore^'ac- 
cioche  dopo  I'assoluzione  di  questi  venga  a  godere  gli  effetti  benigni 
della  vostra  santissim^,  e  desideratissima  grazia.     Amen.'* 

"  Prayer  to  be  used  to  Blessed  God  before  the  confession.  . 

**  O  sweetest  Jesus,  loving  Redeemer  of  my  soul,  since  of  thy 
mere  goodness  thou  hast  been  pleased  to  awaken  my  heart  to  true 
repentance,  in  virtue  of  thy  most  precious  blood,  and  through  the 
merits  of  the  penitent  Magdalene,  I  humbly  pray  thee,  that  it  may 
seem  good  to  thee  to  make  me  bitterly  lament  my  sins,  and  grant 
that  afterwards  I  may  perfectly  unfold  them  all  to  my  confessor,  to 
the  end  that  after  the  absolution  of  them  I  may  come  to  enjoy  the 
benign  effects  of  thy  most  holy  and  most  longed  for  favour.  Anjen." 

This  is  followed  by  a  few  miscellaneous  prayers,  the  titles  of 
some  of  which  are  sufficiently  curious  ;  to  the  first  is  prefixed  the 
following.  *'  A  very  devout  prayer  to  be  addressed  daily  to  the 
Lord,  in  which  are  contained  all  the  acts  of  virtue  necessary  for 
every  faithful  Christian."  If  this  be  comprehensive,  that  which 
follows,  is  inviting ;  and  considering  the  excellent  evidence,  on 
which  its  promises  rest,  all  prudent  people  will  of  course  learn  it 
by  heart,  and  commence  the  use  of  it  without  the  smallest  delay. 

«*  Orazione  Efficacissima — a  Gesu  Crocifisso  per  impetrare  buona 
morte,  la  quale  essendo  recitata  da  un  servo  di  Deo  ogni  volta,  che 
passava  avanti  all'  immagine  d'un  Crocifisso,  riferisce  Cesareo,  che 
percid  meritasse  di  andare  subitamente  al  Paradiso,  senza  toccare  Je 
pene  del  Purgatorio,  sacondo  ch'egli  stesso  rivelo  dopo  la  morte  al 
suo  Superiore."     P.  24. 

Or,  (for  sve  should  be  sorry  if  an  ignorance  of  Italian  should 
deprive  a  single  reader  of  the  benefit  of  this  important  coramu- 
iiication)  A  most  Efficacious  Prayer  to  Jesus  Crucified,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  good  death,  which  being  repeated  by  a  Servant  of  God 
every  time  that  he  passes  before  the  image  of  a' Crucifix,  Cesareo 
^relates,  that  he  would  on  that  account  be  deemed  worthy  to  pass 
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immediately  to  Paradise  without  tasting  the  pains  of  Purgatory^ 
according  as  he  himself  revealed  after  death  to  his  Superior. 

After  the  mediatory  merits  of  the  Magdalene,  and  the  prayer 
to  the  Guardian  Angel,  we  cannot  be  at  all  surprised  at  those 
which  follow,  to  the  Virgin,  to  Joseph,  or  to  St.  Anthony  of  Pa- 
doua.     This  latter  personage  enjoys  a  very  high,  and  vvell-fla-* 
voured  reputation  in  Italy  ;  he  is  here  celebrated  in  a  ludicrous, 
and  it  must  be  owned  rather  an  ambiguous  manner,  as  a  wonder- 
ful finder  of  things  lost ;  prodigioso  ritrovator  delle  cose.     In 
these  degenerate  days,  and  in  these  despaired  of  realms,  St.  An- 
thony's talents  would  not  meet  the  "  honor  due ;"    "  trover"  in 
our  minds  is  intimately  allied  to  "  conversion  ;"  we  are  not  how- 
ever so  uncharitable,  and  will  rather  suppose  that  the  saint  was  a 
Bow-street  runner,  or  a  v\hite-witch,  than  one  of  that  sagacious 
fraternity,  who,  by  the  annals  of  the  Old  Bailey,  appear  to  have 
found  the  watches  or  handkerchiefs  of  half  the  careless  citizens 
of  our  metropolis. 

Bating  the  huniour  all  these  prayers  are  in  the  same  style ; 
as  specimens  of  composition  infinitely  simple  and  sublime.  The 
morning  prayer  to  the  Virgin  begins  thus. 

"  Dalle  tcnebre  della  notte  sorgo  a  riverirvi  col  princfpio  del 
gioruo,  opletosissimaVergine,  perche  voi  siete  quella  aurora  celeste, 
che  producendp  il  vero  sole  delle  grazie  ogni  influsso  benigno  a  noi 
mortali  tramanda.  Con  la  bella  luce  degle  occhi  vostrifiigate,  viprego, 
f  ombre  nojose  de*  miei  mancamenti,  e  risguardate  amorosamente  la 
poverta  dell'  anima  mia,  che  insieme  col  corpo  alia  vostra  materna 
piet^  umilmente  raccomando,  &c.'*     P.  27. 

"  From  the  darkness  of  the  night  I  rise  to  worship  thee  with  the 
beginning  of  the  day,  Oh  most  merciful  Virgin,  because  thou  art 
that  heavenly  Aurora^  ivho  producing  the  true  sun  of  graces,  trans- 
mittest  every  benign  influence  to  us  mortals  ;  tviih  the  beautiful  light 
of  thine  eyes,  chase,  I  pray  thee,  the  noisome  shades  of  my  failings, 
and  regard  lovingly  the  poverty  of  my  soul,  which  together  with  my 
body  I  humbjy  recomrpend  to  thy  maternal  pity." 

"With  the  same  freedom  from  conceit,  and  the  same  simple 
energy,  the  Virgin  is  to  be  addressed  in  the  evening. 

*♦  Nel  mare  purpureo  della  Passione  dl  nostro  Signore  Gesi 
Cristo,  e  nel  profondissimo  abisso  della  vostra  piet^  tutti  i  miei  man- 
camenti, e  tutte  le  mie  colpe  sommergo  o  beatissima  Vergine,  &c.'* 
P.  28. 

**  In  the  purple  sea  of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
in  the  profound  abyss  of  thy  mercy  I  drown,  Oh  most  blessed  Vir? 
gin  all  my  failings,  and  all  my  faults,  &c." 

^  great  variety  of  prayers  but  all  conceived,,  and  expressed  with 
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tlie  same  happiness,  are  addressed  through  the  volume  to  this 
same  personage;  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of  them  is  a  represen- 
tation of  Venus  and  Cupid.  The  "  cuts"  which  adorn  the 
prayers,  are  worthy  of  them  ;  '*■  Cythera's  queen,  and  the  blind 
boy,"  doves,  car,  ch)ii»!s,  floating  drapery,  nakedness,  every  thing 
in  short  with  classical  verity.  Is  this  an  error  of  the  printers? 
perhaps  it  is ;  we  hope  so,  and  certainly  do  not  mean  to  impute 
jt  as  a  charge  on  tiie  editor :  but  it  really  is  no  unmeet  emblem 
of  the  style  and  taste  of  Catholic  devotion.  For  even  more  ob- 
jectionable than  the  wire-drawn  conceits,  which  we  have  just 
quoted,  is  that  strange,  and  indecent  union  of  ideas,  that  neither 
from  similarity  in  kind,  or  equality  in  dignity,  should  ever  meet  in 
the  same  sentence.  It  is  among  the  amusing  sophisms  of  Corinne 
to  account  for,  and  excuse  the  mixture  of  Pagan  and  Christian 
ornaments  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome ;  much  may  be  plausibly  said 
even  for  that  excessive  reverence  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in 
the  works  of  art,  or  for  that  misguided  devotion,  whichever  it  be, 
that  has  produced  this  strange  eifect ;  whether  it  be  an  instalment 
of  the  finest  statues  in  the  noblest  edifice,  or  a  sacrifice  of  visible 
and  material  beauty  to  the  invisible  dweller  of  their  most  cherish- 
jed  temple;  sit  they  there  as  equals,  or  as  captives  ;  still  if  the  ex- 
amination be  not  pushed  too  far,  there  is  nothing  in  this  abso- 
lutely incompatible  with  right  notions  of  the  Deity  ;  but  what 
must  be  the  confusion  of  that  man's  mind,  who  feels  no  absur- 
dity in  coupling  the  passion  of  Christ  with  the  pity  of  the  Virgin, 
or  the  virtue  of  his  Saviour's  blood  with  the  merits  of  the  Magda- 
Jene. 

Let  us,  however,  proceed  to  the  second  part  of  this  most  valua- 
ble compilation ;  which,  our  readers  w  ill  recollect,  relates  to  the 
Office  of  the  Mass.  In  this  the  important  feature  is,  we  think, 
a  belief  attempted  to  be  imposed  on  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
different  from  that  entertained  by  the  writer  himself.  This  is  a 
"very  serious  charge  against  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  we 
would  not  make  it  without  due  consideration  ;  it  is  the  sober,  and 
reluctant  conviction,  which  arises  after  a  very  attentive  perusal  of 
the  pages  in  question.  In  all  that  has  gone  before,  the  difFerences> 
however  wide  and  important,  being  principally  of  a  speculative 
nature,  it  is  not  absolutely  impossible,  that  persons  educated  and 
informed,  may  be  sincere  in  their  belief  of  the  opinions  they  pro- 
fess. But  we  confess  in  what  follows,  we  want  faith  or  charity 
to  believe  in  this  possibility.  We  will  not,  however,  piejudice 
the  judgment  of  our  readers,  let  them  determine  for  themselves 
by  the  sequel. 

Tiie  Mass  then,  as  our  readers  probably  know,  is  in  its  exte- 
rior form,  made  up  of  a  great  many  motions  of  the  ofliciating 
Pfltst^  symbolical  of  different  parts  of  our  Lord's  history,  from 
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his  entering  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  to  his  Ascension ;  the 
coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  by 
the  Apostles.  In  the  present  work,  this  whole  ceremony  is  broken 
into  thirty-six  parts;  each  of  these  parts  is  shortly  applied,  and  a 
prayer  added  to  be  said  at  each.  These  prayers,  however,  ar» 
prefaced  with  a  pretty  long  exhortation  to  the  constant  attend- 
ance on  the  Mass,  and  of  this  we  propose  to  give  a  full  analysis, 
foHnding  thereon  the  opinion  we  have  just  ventured  to  express. 

We  know  not  when  ii  was  written;  the  composition  and  ar- 
rangement savour  extremely  of  the  Father  Vrancesco  Maria  Bat- 
taglia  himself:  the  spirit  and  the  doctrine  are  more  like  those  of 
his  predecessors  many  centuries  ago ;  tlie  darkest  ages  can  produce 
nothing  more  gross ;  if  it  be  written  m  good  faith,  or  in  bad, 
what  a  priesthood  ;  if  it  be  read  with  attention  or  deference,  what 
a  laity.  The  author,  whoever  he  be,  commences  with  a  general 
assertion  of  the  lofty  nature  of  this  sacrament,  and  of  the  superior 
l)enetits  resulting  from  it  to  the  faithful  attendant  over  every  other 
spiritual  instrument  of  the  Church.  According  to  him  the  souls 
of  men  by  it  are  nourished  with  heavenly  food,  and  preserved  in 
spiritual  life,  by  it  a  perpetual  sacrifice  is  offered  for  our  sins ;  by 
it  we  are  assisted  in  our  perils,  and  relieved  lu  our  wants  ;  and 
while  we  return  thanks  for  past  mercies,  we  obtain  new  blessings 
not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for  those  dear  to  us,  and  not  only  for 
the  living  but  the  dead.  It  is  a  sacritice  not  only  propitiatory  and 
satisfactory,  but  impetraiory;  and  its  efficacy  extends  over  all  the 
earth  ;  it  ascends  to  the  highest  heaven,  it  dives  to  the  lowest 
hell,  and  reaches  to  that  undiscovered  region,  where  all  souls  are 
purged  of  their  sins  by  the  bitterest  torments.  The  prayers  put 
up  by  the  congregation  in  union  with  the  Priest  during  this  cere- 
mony, have  such  force,  that  every  thing  demanded  by  them,  will 
most  assuredly  be  granted.  Indeed  S.  Girolamo  says  more;  he 
promises  us  not  only  w hat  we  ask,  but  even  w hat  we  do  not. 

"  Absque  dubio  dat  nobis  Dorainus,  quod  in  Missa  petimus,  et 
quod  raagis  est,  sa^pe  dat  quod  uon  petimus.'*     P.  46. 

All  this  however,  immense  as  to  us  it  may  seem,  is  but  mere 
skirmishing,  in  fact  to  what  follows;  and  like  most  skirmishing,  is 
not  so  much  intended  to  make  a  serious  impression,  as  to  cover 
the  ulterior  movenjeuts,  and  designs  of  the  main  body.  The  ad- 
vantages offered  to  constant  attendance  in  this  preliminary  flou- 
rish, are  scarcely  gross  or  tangible  enough  for  minds  so  qualified, 
as  theirs  to  whom  the  work  is  principally  addressed.  An  igno- 
rant man,  long  accustomed,  and  mdeed  only  accustomed  to  a  re- 
ligion very  formal  and  ceremonial,  where  from  each  rite  perform- 
ed, each  opvs  operatufn,  an  individual,  and  assured  benefit  is 
asserted  to  result,  demands  motives  of  a  more  selfish  and  calcula- 
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l)le  nature,  than  it  would  be  necessary  to  address  to  the  disciples 
of  a  spiritual  or  enthusiastic  profession.  Accordingly  we  have 
them  here  ;  first  it  is  promised,  that  the  attendance  on  the  Mass 
■will  be  considered  as  a  compensation  in  some  measure  for  the  ca- 
sual neglect  of  other  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. Nothing,  for  example,  can  be  more  indispensable  to 
Catholic  salvation,  than  Confession,  and  the  Sacraments  of  the 
Eucliarist,  and  Extreme  Unction  before  death.  But  we  are  now 
assured,  that  he  who  dies  after  hearing  the  Mass,  though  he  shall 
neither  have  performed  the  first,  or  received  the  two  last,  shall 
yet  be  taken  to  have  done,  and  received  both.  That  is  to  say,  as 
pur  learned  judges  sometimes  by  fiction  of  law  after  verdict,  so 
God  will  here  intend  that  all  formahties  have  been  duly  perform- 
ed, and  the  devil  shall  not  be  suffered  to  produce  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  It  is  St.  Augustin,  who  reports  this  "  rule  of  court ;" 
his  words  are  cited  :       . 

"  Qui  devoid  interest  Missos,  si  ilia  die  cohtritus  morlatur,  licet 
actualiter  non  potuerit  recipere  Sacraraenta,  taman  recepisse,  et 
obtinuisse  intelligatur." 

We  presume  that  the  analogy  of  the  rule  would  hold,  if  the 
party  came  by  his  death  otherwise  than  by  contrition;  and  that 
this  word  is  only  exempli  causa. 

The  next  inducement  is  rather  of  a  more  disinterested  nature 
at  first  sight;  but  this  also,  after  a  few  doubles,  centers  in  self. 
It  is  prefaced  with  a  dreadful  character  of  Purgatory  ;  the  poor 
defunct  (i  poveri  defunti)  there  suffer  torments  more  bitter  than 
in  this  world  we  can  see,  feel,  or  conceive.  How  delightful  then 
to  be  told,  that  the  Mass  is  the  very  "  seSame"  of  this  horrible 
prison ;  at  every  celebration  of  it  open  fly  the  gates,  and  a  number 
of  happy  souls  escape  to  Paradise. 

*'  Missa  celebrata,  says  St.  Girolamo,  plures  anlms  exeunt 
de  Purgatorio;  and  the  commentary  is*  ;  non  solo  saranno  dagli 
ardori  di  quelle  fiamme  voraci  speditamente  sottratte,  ma  fatte  li- 
bere  dalle  stesse  molte  voleranno  a  godere  Teterna  gloria  del  Para- 
diso." 

Supplications  therefore  for  the  dead  are  not  to  be  oraitted,  says 
a  saint,  and  why  ?  because  whatever  consolation  we  afford  to 
them,  the  same  shall  we  ourselves  receive  in  recompense. 

"  Quantam  consolationem  defunctis  impendimus,  tantam  vica 
versa  recipiraus.'' 


*  They  shall  not  only  be  speedily  withdrawn  from  the  heat 
ef  those  voracious  flames," but  being  freed  from  the  same,  many  shall 
fiy  to  enjoy  the  eternal  glory  of  Paradise. 

Hence 
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Hence  it  is,  (and  we  pray  our  reader's  attention  to  this  untofii- 
monly  happy  specimen  of  apposite  citation)  that  David  the  Pro- 
phet in  llie  xlth  Psalm*,  says,  "  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth 
the  poor  and  needy,  tlie  Lord  shall  deliver  him  in  the  time  of 
trouble  ;"  i.  e.  in  the  day  of  jtulgment,  he  shall  be  delivered  by  the 
Lord  from  eternal  death.  Whether  the  Psalmist,  in  penning  this 
beautiful  exhortation,  actually  contemplated  Masses  for  thepoor 
defunct,  Protestants  may  perhaps  take  liberty  to  doubt-  But 
n'importe — we  are  coming  to  a  more  choice  sentence.  If  then 
those,  who  compassionately  assist  (we  are  aware  of  the  imperfect 
translation  of  the  word  sulfragano)  the  souls  of  the  poor  dead,  de- 
rive from  God  in  return  so  great  favours  and  benefits,  what  pa- 
iiishraent  shall  not  those  ingrates  receive  from  him,  who,  refusing 
to  pay  the  legacies  of  their  kinsfolk,  whose  substances  they  enjoy, 
not  only  barbarously  deprive  them  of  the  assistance  due  to  them 
(i  dovuti  suffragj)  in  not  causing  to  be  celebrated  the  masses  be- 
queathed by  them  in  their  teslamentSj  but  even  refuse  to  hear  the 
mass  for  iheir  sakes? 

•*  E  se  da  Dio  ne  riportano  tante  grazle,  e  beneficj  coloro,  che 
ptetosamente  sufFragano  le  anime  de'  poveri  defunti,  che  gastighi 
Eon  avrannoda  Dioquegl'  ingrati,  che  non  pagaudo  i  iegati  de'suoi 
parent!,  de  quali  godono  lesostanze,  nonsolobarbaraniente  li  privano 
di  dovuti  suffragj,  perche  non  ne  fanno  celebrare  le  messe  da  loro 
per  testamento  la«ciate,  ma  nemmeno  per  loro  Tascoltano  f .  Cos- 
toro,  continues  our  Editor,  sono  assai  piu  crudeli  degli  stessj 
^emonj,  perche  questi  tqrmentano  solamente  i  cattivi,  ed  i  dannati, 
ma  quelli  addolorano  anche  i  buoni,  e  gli  amici  di  Dio.*'     P.  56. 

.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  comment  upon  certain  logical  inac- 
curacif  s  of  this  passage  ;  but  may  we  be  allowed  to  infer  from  its 
temper  aud  tenor,  that  in  default  of  legislative  provisions,  a  kind 
of  practical  mortmain  law  is  gaining  ground  in  Italy  ? 

But  however  efficacious  are  our  Masses  for  the  repose  of  the 
dead,  they  are  exactly  one  thousand  times  more  beneficial  in  their 
effects,  when  offered  for  ourselves  in  our  life-time.  We  are  now 
coming  to  the  argument  of  all  others,  except  the  baculine,  tlie 
most  tangible ;  the  logic  of  Cocker.  *'  More  availeth,"  saith  St» 
Anselm,  "  one  Mass  heard  in  life-time,  than  a  thousand  said  after 
death  for  the  same  person ;  and  one  Mass  exceeds  the  virtue  of 
ail  other  prayers  in  procuring  die  remission  of  sin  and  punish- 
jiient."     And  so  far  iVom  over-stating  the  matter,  we  suspect  St, 

♦  In  our  Prayer-Books  the  xlist. 

■f  They  are  much  more  cruel  than  the  devils  themselves, 
for  these  torment  only  the  wicked  aad  d^ned,  but  those  afflict  even 
the  good  and  the  friends  of  God,  ■     .4 

...     Anselm'a 
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Anselm's  calculation  to  be  a  little  too  moderate  ;  pcrhnps,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  aware,  or  did  not  recollect,  or  lived  in  limes 
anterior  to  the  following  important  tacts,  which  makes  us  rate 
the  Mass  somewhat  higher  than  his  calculation. 

**  Moke  Sommi  Pontifici  a'  tesori  preziosi  di  tante  gvazle,  e  virt'i 
della  santa  Messa  hanno  volute  (per  darci  occasione  di  frequentare 
.con  maggior  divozione  questosantoEsercizio)  piameiite  aggiunger- 
vi  anche  quelli  delle  Indulgenze,  fra*  quali  Urbano  IV.  Martino  V. 
Sisto  IV.  Eugenic  IV.  concedono  ducento  anni  d'indulgenza  per 
iino,  ed  Innocenzo  VJ.  trenta  mila  a  tutti  quelli,  che  celebrano,  o  di- 
votamente  ascoltano  la  santa  Mcssa,  clie  in  tutto  sono  trenta  mila, 
ed  ottocento  anni  d'indulgenza  per  ogni  voJta." 

"  Many  Pontiffs  to  the  precious  treasures  of  so  great  graces,  and 
powers  of  the  Holy  Mass  have  been  pleased,  (to  give  us  cause  for 
frequenting  with  greater  devotion  this  holy  exercise)  piously  to  add 
those  also  of  Indulgences,  among  whom  Urban  the  IVth.  Martin  the 
Vth.  Sextus  the  IVth.  Eugenius  the  IVth.  grant  200  years  of  In- 
dulgence for  one  attendance,  and  Innocent  the  Vlth.  30,000  to  all 
those  who  celebrate,  or  devoutly  hear  the  holy  Mass:  which  in  all 
are  30,800  years  of  indulgence  for  every  time." 

This  is  indeed  level  to  the  lowest  capacity ;  the  man,  who  hears 
unceasingly  of  the  horrors  of  purgatory,  attends  the  Mass,  and 
coming  home  each  day  scores  up  a  creditor  account  of  30,800 
years  of  indulgence  in  the  following  items. 

Vears„ 
To  a  Mass  on  Account  of  Urban  IV.  200 

To   Martin  V.  200 

To    '  Sextus  IV,  200 

To    Eugenius  IV.        200 

To Innocent  VI.     30,000 


30,800 


At  this  rate,  one  Ma<:s  per  diem  for  one  year  alone,  prod«ices^ 
if  we  mistake  not,  a  saving  of  eleven  million  two  hundred  and 
forty-two  thousand  years  of  Purgatory.  Seriously,  is  there  any 
thing  more  absurd  in  the  Hindu  doctrme  of  self-operative  prayer, 
than  the  unqualified  language  of  such  a  passage  as  thatv\hich  we 
have  just  quoted? 

This  spiritual  and  speculative  passage  is  followed  by  a  string  of 
miraculous  interpositions  in  favour  of  tho.sc,  who  have  diligently 
attended  the  Mass;  this  is  not  the  least  entertaining  part  of  the 
book  ;  the  miracles  are  of  all  sorts,  and  performed  towards  all 
■classes  of  people.  The  first,  we  have,  is  on  the  authority  of  a 
great  man  (but  to  these  deponents  utterly  unknown)  C^eiar  Cam- 
pan  a. 
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pana,  and  shews  how  the  fortress  of  Agra,  in  Hungary,  was  main" 
tained  inviolate,  and  150,000  Turks  and  Thracians  killed  before 
the  walls,  not  by  the  vigorous  sallies  and  hard  knocks  of  the  Chris- 
tian garrison,  but  by  the  Masses,  which  by  order  of  a  council  of 
war  they  daily  attended.     Ma  non  e  meno  raguardevolc,  but  not 
less  remarkable,  says  our  compiler,  with  great  truth,  is  the  story 
of  Eusebius,  Duke  of  Sardinia,  whose  capital  having  been  sur- 
prised iu  his  absence  by  Eustorgius,  Duke  of  Sicily,  vvas  retaken 
principally  by  the  unexpected  as^sistance  of  a  numerous  and  well 
appointed  (body  we  canhasdiy  say)  of  cavalry  in  white  armour; 
the  said  cavalry  being  in  truth  neither  more  nor  less  than  so  many 
happy  souls,  whom  the  Masses  of  Eusebius  had  freed  from  pur- 
gatory, and  who  had  gratefully  ^'  volunteered"  from  Paradise  on 
this  "  particlar  service."  St.  Antoninus,  Archbishop  of  Florence, 
■vouches  the  next  story,  which  is  rather  well  told,  of  three  cons- 
panions  travelling,  who  were  suddenly  overtaken  by  a  thunder- 
storm ;  two  of  them  in  an  instant  were  reduced  to  ashes,  while 
the  third  heard  a  voice  resounding  in  the  air,  which  angrily  cried 
kill!  kill! — the  dKmou  replied,  I  cannot  kill,  for  this  man  hath 
heard  this  morning  verbum  caro  factum  est,  the  concluding  words 
of  the  Mass.  Vicarious  Masses  are  not  always,  it  seems,  applied 
to  the  good  of  depacted  souls  in  purgatory ;  for  we  have  a  well 
authenticated  story  of  a  poor  miner  who  was  buried  alive  by  the 
falling  in  of  the  rock.  Providentially  he  vvas  unhurt  by  the  ruins, 
but  without  food  or  light,  a  lingering  death  seemed  his  only  pros*- 
pect.  His  wife,  however,  w'ho  concluded  him  dead,  was  anxious  for 
his  soul,  and  contributed  a  weekly  Mass  for  its  benefit,  bringing 
always  with  her  as  an  offering  some  bread  and  wine,  and  a  large 
taper.     Nothing  could  be  more  suitable  to  the  relief  of  the  poor 
i!!an's  real  situation ;  the  taper  vvas  lighted,  no  matter  before 
Vi  hose  picture,  or  graven  image,  and  presto,  an  invisible  hand, 
conveyed  it  with  the  good  things  lo  the  poor  man's  prison.     In 
this  manner  a  whole  year  passed  away,  and  the  weekly  arrival 
never  failed  except  once,  when  the  good  lady  forgot  her  Mass, 
and  the  prisoner  was  on  banyan  allowance  with  continual  curfew 
for  seven  days.  At  the  end  of  a  year  the  mine  was  re-opened,  and 
he  and  his  story  came  to  light,  fresh  and  well  conditioned,  as  an 
antediluvian  toad  from  the  centre  of  a  stone.    But  enough  of  this, 
trifling. 

Such  is  this  precious  exhortation,  of  which  we  solenmly  declare 
we  have  given  a  simple  unexaggerated  account ;  we  leave  it  to 
the  reflections  of  all  considerate  people,  without  a  needless  com- 
ment. It  is  followed  by  thirty- six  short  prayers,  to  be  used  by 
devout  Christians  during  as  many  different  operations,  which  the 
Priest  goes  through  in  the  celebration  of  the  Mass.  We  do  not 
ohitjrve  any  thing  iu  them,  which  deuiaiids  particular  notice  ;  but 

theu 
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dieir  titles  are  somewhat  curious,  as  they  explain  the  numeroug 
and  inconsistent  parts  which  the  poor  priest  has  to  portbrm  in 
this  grand  pantouiinle  ;  sometimes  he  represents  our  Saviour, 
sometimes  he  stands  for  our  Saviour  and  the  Disciples  ;  some- 
times he  is  Pilate^  Herod^  the  Jews,  the  Roman  Soldiers,  Judas 
—any  body.  But  if  one  person,  from  the  scantiness  of  the  corps 
dramatique,  does  many  parts ;  so  also  in  some  instances,  different 
persons  or  things  do  the  same  part ;  thus  our  Saviour  is  repre- 
sented in  different  places  by  the  Altar  itself,  by  the  Cup,  by  the 
Host — by  one  moiety  of  the  Host,  and  linally  by  that  part  of  it 
^hich  the  priest  eats. 

The  closeness  of  the  symbol  too,  to  the  thing  intended  to  be 
expressed,  is  not  a  little  worth  our  notice.  We  take  at  random 
the  4th;  5th,  6th,  and  7th  Prayers,  which  are  thus  entitled*. 

"  The  Priest  kissing  the  Altar,  which  represent.?  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  when  he  was  betrayed  by  Judas  with  a  kiss,  you  shall  say 
this,  &c.  The  Priest  going  to  say  the  Introitus,  which  represents 
Jesus  Christ  when  he  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Jews,  you  shall,  &c. 
The  Priest  beginning  the  Introitus,  v.hich  represents  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  led  to  the  house  of  Annas,  andbufl'eted  tliei-e,  you  shall,  &c. 
The  Priest  saying  the  Kyrie  Eleisons,  which  represents  our  Saviour 
conducted  to  the  hou'-e  of  Caiaphas,  where  he  was  denied  by  St. 
Peter,  you  shall,  &c.  I3ut  these  are  not  equal  to  some  that  follow ; 
uncovering  the  cup  is  the  stripping  him  of  his  raiment ;  covering  it 
again,  the  crowning  him  with  crowns ;  the  Priest  praying  ibr  the 
'  Living,'  is  Christ  weighed  down  by  the  burden  of  his  cross ;  and 
the  placing  the  hands  upon  the  cup,  is  his  meeting  v.ith  St.  Veronica 
with  her  handkerchief -j-.  Li  the  course  of  the  celebration,  the 
Priest  washes  his  fingers  twice;  the  first  time,  he  intends  to  repre- 

"  *  Baciando  il  Sacerdote  I'Altare,  che  rappresenta  nostro  Sig- 
ner Gesu  Cristo,  quando  con  un  bacio  fu  da  Giuda  tradito,  dira  la, 
&c. 

"  Andando  il  Sacerdote  per  dire  I'Introito,  che  rappresenta  Gesu 
Christo,  quando  fu  fatto  prigione  dagli  Ebrei,  Szc.  andando  "  going'' 
refers  to  the  circumstance  of  the  Introitus  being  said  by  the  Priest 
not  standing  in  front  of  the  table,  but  at  the  south  end  of  the  princi- 
pal (the  western )  side.  It  may  be  as  well  to  observe  here,  that  all  the 
movements  of  the  Priest  are  regular,  and  significarxt  of  something. 

"  Principiando  il  Sacerdote  I'Introito,  che  rappresenta  nostro 
Signer  Gesu  Cristo  condotto,  e  schiafFeggiato  in  casa  d'Anna,  &e. 

"  Dicendo  il  Sacerdote  li  Kyric  cleison,  che  rappresenta  Ge.su 
Cristo  condotto  in  casa  di  Caifcisso,  ovefu  da  S.  Pietro  negate,  &c." 

f  In  an  enquiry  of  this  sort,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  il 
Santo  Sudario,  the  sacred  handkerchief  is  still  preserved  in  the  prin- 
cipal church  at  Turin,  has  a  costly  chapel  of  black  marble  dedicated 
to  it,  and  performs  miracles  as  copiously  aaidas  effectually  as  ever. 
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sent  Pilate  washing  his  hands  before  the.Tews;  the  second  time,  f^ff 
ann'mthig  of  the  body  of  our  Saviour  by  Joseph  of  A^-imathea,  as  re- 
corded by  St.  John  alone  of  the  Evangelists  ;  the  prayer  upon  this 
is  worthy  of  our  compiler. — Oh  most  merciful  Saviour,  who  after 
thy  death  wast  pleased  that  thy  body  sliould  be  anointed  (tvc  give 
this  OS  the  i7wsl  moderate  translation  of  imbalsainato)  and  wrapped  in 
pure  linen  by  Joseph  and  Nicodcmus,  grant  me  grace,  that  when  I 
thall  receive  in  the  most  holy  communion,  thy  most  sacred  body,  / 
vmy  imhalm  it  with  the  spices  of  devotion,  and  preserve  it  with  all  pu- 
rity for  ever  within  at  my  heart.     Amen." 

"  Salvator  mio  clementissimo,  che  dopo  morte  voleste,  che  il  vos- 
tro  corpo  fosse  imbalsamato,  e  nella  Sindone  monda  da  GiosefFo,  e 
Nicodcnio  rivolto,  fatemi  grazia,  che,  quando  saro  per  ricevere 
nella  santissima  comunione  il  vostro  sagratissimo  corpo,  con  gli  aro- 
tnati  della  divosione  lo  imbalsami,  e  con  ogni  purit^  lo  conservi  per 
sempre  dentro  al  mio  cuore.     Amen.'* 

It  is  time  to  draw  to  an  end  ;  we  have  said  nothing  of  many  of 
the  fundamental  points  of  difference  between  the  Roman  and  Re- 
formed Church,  because  no  serious  Catiiolic  desires  his  adher- 
ence to  the  old  persuasion  in  these  points  to  be  called  in  ques- 
tion. It  was  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  press  these  into  the  ar- 
gument, but  in  truth  they  are  supposed  or  asserted  in  every  page 
of  the  book.  All  that  King  Plnlip  once,  or  King  Ferdinand  the 
JBcloved  now,  would  havens  believe  as  to  the  number  and  nature 
of  the  sacraments,  the  infcrccssion  of  saints  and  guardian  angels, 
the pozi^cr  of  the  Virgin,  suffragatory  masses  and  purgatory,  is  here 
taught  as  essential  to  true  Catholic  belief. 

The  argument  then,  as  we  put  it,  is  at  an  end ;  the  same  differ- 
ence in  faith  subsists  now  as  ever  between  the  "  conscientious 
Romanist  and  sensible  Protestant."  Whether,  if  we  are  pressed 
■witli  the  other  bianch,  which  grounds  itself  on  the  diminished 
power  ot  Popery,  we  have  any  case  to  stand  upon  in  reply,  we 
will  leave  to  all  ihose  who  possess  a  map  of  Europe,  and  have 
read  its  history  during  the  last  iive  years. 


Anr.  \X.  The  History  of  Merchant  Taylors  School,  from  its 
Foundation  to  the  pnscnt  Time;  in  Tico  Farts.  1.  Of  its 
Founders,  Fatrons,  Benefactors,  and  Masters.  II.  Of  its 
principal^  Scholars.  By  the  Rev.  H.  B,  JVilson,  B.D. 
Second  Underrnader.     4to.      J  254  pp.     Rivingtons.     1814. 

A  GOOD-SIZRD  quarto  this,  but  our  review  of  It  may  be 
sl.ort.     It  will  not  be  supposed^  lhat_,  in  a  volume  containing 

more 
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more  than  1250  pages,  n)any  of  them  necessarily  abounding 
with  notes,  we  have  read  every  word  ;  but  there  is  hardly  a  page, 
the  index  excepted,  which  we  have  not  exaiDiiied  with  care,  and 
have  scarcely  found  a  single  fact  to  rectify,  a  mistake  of  any 
nioment  to  correct,  or  a  sentiment  to  controvert^  hi  the  whole 
volume.  It  is  precisely  such  a  work  as  each  of  our  illustrious 
seminaries,  not  to  say  every  College  in  either  University,  should 
be  ambitious  to  produce;  but  which,  if  we  except  Master's 
History  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambiidge,  pubHshed  in 
\l.yS,  very  few  of  them  have  yet  produced^ 

A  concise  account  of  the  work  u  ill  be  its  best  recommenda- 
tion. It  consists,  as  the  title  intimates,  of  two  parts,  each  con- 
taining tive  chapters.  \\\  the  tirst  part,  beginning  with  the 
foundation  of  the  School  by  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Mer- 
chant-Taylors in  15^1,  the  author  deduces  the  history,  in  the 
form  of  annals,  to  the  present  time;  alloling  to  each  chapter,  as 
nearly  as  the  duration  of  the  successive  Mastersliips,  by  which 
the  narrative  is  regxdated,  would  allow,  the  space  of  about  fifty 
years.  The  chapters  of  the  second  part,  bounded  by  the  reigns 
of  our  sovereigns,  as  the  first  are  by  the  masters  of  the  school, 
comprise  similar  positions  of  time,  each  of  them  about  half  .a 
centurv.  This  arrangement,  as  will  be  seen  at  once,  has  two 
advantages  ;  it  is  natural,  and  it  is  commodious.  Chronology  is 
the  li"ht  of  all  history,  biographical  as  well  as  civil.  That  me- 
thod therefore  is  here  pursued,  but  with  the  liberty  which  the 
great  writers  of  antiquity  assumed,  to  defer  sometimes,  or  to 
anticipate,  minute  circumstances,  as  the  connection  of  matter  or 
of  pel  sons  may  suggest. 

The  work  being  necessarily  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  to  be 
once  perused,  and  consulted  often,  not  only  by  persons  educated 
at  Merchant-Taylors,  but  by  all,  who,  in  this  inquisitive  age, 
are  curious  to  investigate  the  literary  history  of  the  kingdom,  to 
facilitate  the  use  of  it,  there  is  not  only  prefixed  a  circumstantial 
table  of  the  contents  of  each  chapter,  but  a  most  copious  index 
is  subjoined  ;  each  of  them,  the  latter  especially,  a  work  of  im- 
mense labour,  which  can  only  be  adequately  estimated  by  those 
"  harmless  <)rud"es,"  (to  borrow  an  expression  of  Dr.  Johnson's) 
who,  whether  m  compiling  a  diotionary  or  composing  an  index, 
are  contented  t)  toil  wuhout  fame  tor  the  beneht  of  others. 

Tiie  volume  is  inscribed,  in  a  neai  and  appropriate  dedication, 
'*  to  the  Master,  Warden,  and  Court  ot  Assistants,  of  the  Wor- 
shipful Company  of  Meic!i.ant-Taylor8 ;"  and  is  embellished 
with  six  portraits,  ol'  so  many  distinguished  ornaments  of  Mer- 
chant-Taylors' School,  the  Archbishops  Juxon,  Dawes,  and 
Boulter;    and   three   of   the    Masters,  Tovvnley,  Bishop,  and 

Dd  Cherry, 
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Cherry,  which  are  finely  engraved  by  Thielcke  from  original 
paintings. 

From  the  second  part  of  the  work,  where  many  memorable 
transactions,  in  the  civil,  ecclesiastical  and  military  annals  of  our 
comitry,  (connected  with  those  great  men,  educated  at  Merchant 
Taylors,  who  sustained  a  principal  part  in  them,)  are  sketched 
with  an  able  hand,  it  were  easy  to  bring  forward  passages  innu- 
merable of  commanding  interest  and  importance.  But  "  inopes 
nos  copia  fecit.*'  Variety,  though  we  could  not  choose  amiss, 
makes  selection  difficult.  The  worthies  also,  though  here  fresh 
chaplets  adorn  their  brows,  were  already,  most  of  them,  well 
known  to  fame.  We  therefore  confine  our  attention  to  such 
passages  (a  few  out  of  many)  as  exhibit  the  author  himself  in 
connection  with  his  subject,  and  evince  the  rectitude  of  his 
judgment,  the  integiity  of  his  patriotism,  the  purity  of  his  faith, 
and  what  is  generally  apparent,  the  accuracy  and  (no  mean  grace) 
simplicity  of  his  language. 

At  the  election  to  St.  John's  in  I6OI,  there  being  two  vacan- 
cies, a  boy  who  had  been  elected  the  year  before,  when  no 
vacancy  happened  for  him,  had  a  considerable  majority  in  his 
favour  j  and  Matthew  Wren,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ely,  father 
of  die  famous  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  had  the  second  number 
of  votes,  but  in  consequence  of  a  second  scrutiny  lost  his  elec- 
tion. 

"  But  the  disappointment,  which  he  experienced,"  says  our 
author,  "  in  thus  being  dashed  from  the  pinnacle  of  his  hopes,  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  future  greatness." 

One  of  the  learned  men  who  attended  the  examination  was 
Lancelot  Andrews,  an  incomparable  judge  and  promoter  of  merit, 
at  this  time  Kesiilentiary  of  St.  Paul's  and  Master  of  Pembrokf 
Hall,  who  had  himself  received  his  education  at  Merchant 
Taylors'  School.     He  therefore, 

**  Pitying  the  hardship  of  Wren's  case,  took  him  under  his  pro- 
tection, and  patronized  him  till  his  death.  I  will  interrupt  the 
narrative  no  longer,"  says  the  historian,  "  than  while  I  observe, 
that  this  interesting  occurrence  should  restrain  the  immederate  de- 
pression of  those  who  miss  the  election  to  St.  John's,  and  be  an 
assurance  to  them,  that  if  they  do  not  fail  through  their  own  neg- 
ligence, Providence  will  open  for  them  other,  and,  perhaps,  fairer 
prospects  of  advancement."     P.  142. 

The  remark  is  not  more  just  in  itself,  than  it  is  seasonable  in 
a  work  calculated  throughout  to  animate  and  direct  the  hopes 
ol  youthful  aspirants.  In  the  limited  circle  of  our  own  acquaint- 
ance we  could  mention  utore  than  one,  now  removed  from  the 
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career  of  mortal  honours,  who,  in  middle  and  later  life,  looked 
back  with  gratitude  to  disappointments,  which,  though  naturally 
painful  at  the  time,  proved  the  very  hinge  and  occasion  of  sub- 
sequent preferment. 

It  is  matter  of  much  satisfaction  to  the  historian,  as  it  doubt- 
less will  be  to  his  readers,  that  in  the  Grand  Rebellion, 

"  While  the  headship  of  almost  every  other  school  in  the  land 
was  disposed  of  by  the  Presbyterian  sequestrators,  as  best  suited 
the  views  of  their  party,  that  Merchant-Taylors  was  saved  to  the 
successors  of  its  founders,  by  the  temper  and  firmness  which  they 
displayed  on  the  occasion."     P.  268. 

And  by  similar  address  and  management,  when  James  the 
Second,  to  forward  "  his  project  of  establishing  Popery  and 
making  himself  absolute,"  "  set  himself  above  the  rights  of  lawful 
patrons,"  and  attempted  to  obtrude  upon  the  Company  a  master 
of  his  own  choice,  they  had  again  *'  the  happiness  to  escape." 
P.  387. 

The  effect  of  '  the  restoration  on  the  youthful  seminary  is  well 
described.     It 

*'  Produced  a  change  of  scene  at  school  as  well  as  in  the  realm  at 
large.  The  countenances  and  manners  of  the  boys  were  different 
from  what  they  had  been.  Instead  of  demurely  wearing  their  hats 
over  their  eyes,  in  imitation  of  the  men  who  had  now,  for  twelve 
miserable  years,  set  the  fashion  in  every  thing,  they  assumed  a 
more  liberal  air  and  English  deportment.  The  clouds  of  discontent 
and  chagrin  at  being  obliged  to  stifle  and  subdue  the  generous  feel- 
ings and  buoyant  spirits  of  youth,  vanished  as  soon  as  they  perceived 
those  around  them  looking  chearful  and  gay.  Glad  of  an  opportu- 
nity of  shaking  off  the  Presbyterian  discipline,  which  ill  accorded 
with  sports  and  pastimes,  they  omitted  nothing,  whereby  they  might 
testify  their  joy  at  what  appeared  to  them  a  return  of  the  golden- 
age." 

We  cannot  wonder  however  that  this  was  carried  rather  too 
far,  and  that  "  for  some  time,  mirth  and  merriment  superseded 
all  application  to  books."     P.  331. 

At  the  close  of  the  mastership  of  f  the  venerable  Criche,** 
who  expired  in  1759,  "  at  the  honourable  age  of  fourscore,"  we 
have  the  names  of  some  of  his  pupils : 

"  To  whom  the  present  generation  have  looked  up  as  to  fathers, 
friends,  and  instructors.  The  greater  part  of  them,  after  serving 
mankind  usefully  and  honourably  in  their  several  professions,  have 
long  since  fallen  a  prey  to  the  great  destroyer.  But  some  few  re- 
main, like  the  last  oaks  to  which  the  vvoodman  lays  his  axe,  to  shew 
us,  by  example,  what  their  brethen  were.  And  may  they  long  re- 
main un  ornament  to  the  school  tliat  trained  them,  and  an  honour 
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to  the  Company  that  patronized  them  ;  a  blessing  to  their  more  im- 
mediate connections,  and  instruments  to  the  last  of  promoting  the 
pubhc  weal !"     P.  454. 

Mr.  Wilson  himself  was  educated  under  Mr.  Bishop,  known 
and  admired  for  many  of  his  poetical  productions^  equally  ele- 
gant and  original : 

*'  Nor  was  he  more  respected  by  the  Comoany  than  revered  by 
the  scliolars,  Avho  still  glow  with  affection  for  his  memory,  grate- 
fully recollecting  the  judgment  and  ability  with  which  he  presided 
over  the  school,  and  opened  to  them  the  treasures  of  informa- 
tion." 

The  names  of  some  of  these,  "  known  and  dear  to  science," 
are  given  : 

"  After  whom,  and  many  others  that  might  be  mentioned  as 
the  pride  and  boast  of  Merchant  Taylors',  may  it  be  permitted  to 
the  writer  of  this  work  to  rank  himself,  though  in  the  back-ground 
of  the  piece,  in  the  groupe  of  grateful  pupils,  from  whose  minds, 
tieither  the  follies,  nor  the  pleasures,  nor  the  labours, nor  the 
cares  of  this  life,  have  been  able  to  efface  the  fond  remembrance 
of  an  instructor  whom  they  loved !"     P.  520, 

Mr.  Bishop's  successor  was  Mr.  Cherry  ;  and 

"  How  far  the  choice  has  been  justified  by  experience,  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  school  can  bear  witness.  It  need  only  be 
observed  here  that  he  has  uniformly  inculcated  that  principle  of 
dishiterested  loyalty,  which  has  in  every  age  been  a  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  Merchant  Taylors'.     P.  5'Jl. 

Though  we  had  not  the  honour  of  being  educated  at  Merchant 
Taylors,  nor  have  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with  any  of 
the  \\orthy  Masters  of  the  School,  v^e  cordially  say,  "  esto  per- 
peluii !"  May  it  tlourish,  as  the  autlior,  towards  the  close  of 
his  work,  tervenlly  "  hopes  and  pra^s,"  ''  till  all  institutions  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind  merge  in  that  general  and  grand  meliora- 
tion of  the  human  race,  which  the  Christian  religion  teaches  us 
lo  expect."     P.  1 143. 

We  rejoice  to  see  a  numerous  and  respectable  list  of  sub- 
scribers to  a  work,  wliich  in  the  collection  of  materials  required 
indefatigable  industry  and  multifarious  research,  and  in  its  gene- 
ral form  and  structure  displays  much  good  taste  and  discrimi- 
uating  jmlgment.  It  is  not  a  httle  satisfactory,  that,  in  a  work 
of  such  magnitude,  there  should  be  so  few  mistakes,  and  none  of 
material  consequence.  Biography  is,  of  all  other  species  of 
^riling,  the  most  liable  to  eiror  both  in  names  and  dates. 
Mr.  V\  arton  wrote,  as  Mr.  Wilson  does,  *'  cotemporary,"  (p.  506. 
1  534.) 
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584.)  but  notwithstanding  this  autliority,  and  tliat  also  of  general 
usage,  analogy  seems  to  decide,  that  it  should  be  *'  cow  temporary," 
retaining  the  n  before  a  co7/sonant,  and  omitting  it  before  a  vowel. 
The  adverb  needs,  and  the  verb  of  the  same  family,  are  often  con- 
founded ;  according  to  grammatical  strictness  in  the  ex|irjssion, 
"  It  need  only  be  observed,"  (p.  521.)  it  is  the  verb  which  is  used, 
which  should  consequently  be  formed  like  other  verbs,  and  written, 
''  It  needs."  "  Scarcely  was — the  royal  vaidt  closed, — than  it 
was  again  opened,"  (p.  629-)  is  an  impropriety  of  expression, 
which,  tliough  we  have  met  with  it  once  only  in  the  whole  vo- 
lume, it  is  necessary  to  mention,  as  it  seems  to  be  a  growing 
evil.  When  we  encountered  a  slight  misnomer  in  the  learned 
Walter  Moyle,  here  written  ^' Mayle,"  (p.  996.  n.  *.)  we  sup- 
posed it  to  be  merely  a  typogra[)hical  error ;  but  as  it  stands  so 
in  the  index  likewise,  it  is  probably  an  oversight  of  the  author. 
But  "  the  most  learned  man  in  Europe" — generally  so  acknow- 
ledged, though  Mr.  Wilson,  cautious  of  extolling  his  worthies 
too  highly,  has  not  called  him  so— was  Dr.  Bernard,  interred  at 
St.  Joim's  College,  of  which  he  had  been  Fellow,  with  this 
affectionate  memento,  of  his  own  suggestion  a  short  time  before 
his  death :  "  Hahemus  cor  Bernardi."  (p.  872.)  He  was  pre- 
sented in  169 1,  by  his  school-fellow  and  fellow-collegian.  Mews, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  one  of  the  Eighteen  Prelates  (unless 
some  have  escaped  our  notice)  that  shed  a  lustre  on  the  annals  of 
Merchant-Taylors,  "  to  the  rich  rectory  of  Brightwell  in  Berk- 
shire." (p.  860.)  Brightwell  has  been  fortunate  in  its  Rectors ; 
and  the  venerable  Mr.  Wintle,  lately  deceased,  though  inferior 
certainly  to  the  illustrious  Bernard  in  depth  of  science  and  multi- 
plicity of  languages,  strongly  resembled  him  in  meekness  and 
modesty,  in  theological  erudition  and  solid  judgment.  He  too, 
like  Bernard,  now  and  then,  to  the  last,  graced  the  University 
with  his  presence ;  but  Brightwell  is  not,  as  our  author,  follow- 
ing the  Biographia,  inadvertently  says,  *'  but  about  nine  miles 
from  Oxford,"  but  we  believe  (for  we  once  visited  the  sacred 
spot !)  by  any  practicable  road,  at  least  twelve  or  fourteen  miles 
distant. 

We  thank  Mr.  Wilson  heartily  for  the  entertainment  which 
his  book  has  afforded  us.  We  shall  often  refer  to  it,  and  sin- 
cerely wish  it  may  tind  a  place,  as  it  well  deserves,  in  every 
public  library  and  every  extensive  private  collection  in  the 
kingdom. 


^RT.  X.  Bemains  of  the  late  John  Tzceddell,  Felloto  of 
Trinity-College,  Cambridge;  being  a  Selection  of  his  Letters, 
t^ritten  from  xariom  Farts  of  the  Continent;  together  with 
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a  Republication  oj  his  Prolusiones  Juveniksy  <Sfc. ;   to  which 

is  prefixed  a  brief  Biographical  Memoir,  by  the  Editor,  the 

Rev.  Robert  Tweddell,  A.  M, ;  illustrated  with  Portraits, 

Picturesque    Views,    ajid  Maps.     4to.      pp.  660.      3l.  3s. 

Mawman.     1815. 

Art.  XI  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  Edinburgh  Review.  By 
the  Earl  of  Elgin     Third  Edition.    2s.  6s.    Murray.    1816. 

Art.  XII.     Postscript  to  Ditto,  Second  Edition.     Is  6d. 

W  HEN  we  first  cast  our  eyes  upon  this  title-page,  we  en- 
tertained the  pleasing  hope  of  seeing  a  part,  if  not  all,  of  those 
treasures  brought  to  light,  which  it  was  well  known  the  labour 
and  ingenuity  of  the  accomplished  Tweddell  had  accumulated 
in  his  interesting  travels.     He  is  universally  acknowledged  by 
his  contemporaries  to  have   been   so  conversant  in   the  stores 
of  antient  literature,  so  patient   in   his   investigations,   and  so 
accurate  in  his  deductions,  that  we  anticipated  a  rich  feast  even 
in  the  relics  of  his  table.     In  addition  to  this,  he  was  an  acute 
observer  of  men  and  manners,  and  eminently  endowed  by  nature 
with  all  those  graces,  both  of  body  and  mind,  which   conciliate 
the  favour  and  secure  the  esteem  of  society.     Mr.  Tweddell  was 
as  amply  qualified  as  he  was  nobly  inclined  to  contribute  to  the 
gratification  and  improvement  of  his   countrymen,  not  less  by 
his  observations  on  the  laws,  manners,  and  customs  of  modern 
Europe,  than  by  his  researches  into  the  antiquities  and  monuments 
of  those  nations  which,  from  early  associations,  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  revere  with  a  kind  of  fihal  piety.     We  must  confess, 
however,  that  we  found  our  expectations  cruelly  disappointed, 
for  instead  of  reaping  a  luxuriant  harvest,  it  appears  that  we 
must  rest  contented  with  a  few  gleanings  from  his  private  corres- 
pondence,   and   a   tedious  detail  of  those   transactions  which 
were  entered  into  with  a  view  of  recovering  his  invaluable  me- 
moranda.     In  this    expression  of  our  disappointment,  let  not 
the  Reverend  Editor  of  the  present  volume  suppose  that  we  at- 
tach any  blame  to  him  :  on  the  contrary,  he  is  entitled  to  no 
small  share  of  the  public  gratitude  for  his  zealous,  though  un- 
successful, endeavours  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  materials  of 
his  brother's  fame,  and  above  all,  for  enabling  us,  by  means  of 
his  correspondence,  to  follow  the  steps  of  this  amiable  and  ac- 
complished scholar,  from  the  time  he  left  his  native  shores  until 
he  mingled  his  dust  with  the  departed  heroes  of  antient  Greece. 
Highly  gratifying,  however,  must  these  letters  prove  to  those  con-? 
tenippraries  of  the  author,  wlio  enjoyed  his  friendly  converse  in 
the  academic  groves  of  Alma  Mater,  and  watched  those  open- 
ing buds  of  genius  which  the  cold  hand  of  fate  Ijas   prevented 
froin  arriving  at  maturity.     If  the  pure  flame  of  afiection  still 
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burns  brightly  in  their  breasts,  if,  conscious  as  they  must  have 
been,  that  the  powers  of  Tweddell's  mind  were  never  suffered 
to  languish  in  apathy  and  indolence,  they  have  clierished  a  hope 
that  his  memory  would  be  rescued  from  undeserved  oblivion,  and 
posterity  receive  the  invaluable  legacy  he  had  bequeathed  to 
them,  they,  like  ourselves,  must  experience  a  mournful  satisfac- 
tion in  the  perusal  of  these  documents,  which  serve  to  shew  us 
the  extent  of  our  loss  in  the  disappearance  of  his  more  impor- 
tant papers  and  journals. 

This  disappearance  the  editor  endeavours  to  account  for  in  an 
Appendix,  which  contains  a  relation  of  his  unsuccessfid   efforts 
to  bring  them  to  light,  and  involves  so  deeply  the  character  of 
a  noble  Lord,  (universally  noted   for   his  love  of  the  fine  arts,) 
that  he  has  thought  proper  to  defend  his  character  in   two  pam- 
phlets, addressed  to  the  Conductor  of  an  eminent  Literary  Jour- 
nal, who,  overstepping  the  limits  of  his  province,  had  assumed 
the  rites  of  magisterial  authority  and  convicted  the  noble  Lord, 
upon  ex-parte  evidence,  in  a  most  heinous  moral  delinquency. 
How  far  this  extra-judicial  interference  was  called  for,  we  shall 
not  pretend  to   determine :  there    certainly  are   many    cases   in 
M'hich  every  voice  may  fairly   raise  itself  in   defence   of  injured 
innocence,  or  in  the  execration  of  abandoned  profligacy ;  when 
the  literary  censor  ought  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  vice,   and 
stigmatize  moral  turpitude  with  as  much  zeal  as  he  corrects  the 
errors  of  a  depraved  style  or  a   prurient  imagination  ;  and  fre- 
quently the  pen  of  the  critic  will  reach  offenders  who  are  secure 
against  the  rod  of  the   civil   magistrate  ;  but  this  extra-judicial 
authority  ought  to  be  used  with   the  greatest  caution,  and  only 
in  cases  where  the  proofs  of  guilt  are  manifest,  and  the  danger 
to  society  great ;  and  above  all  especial  care  must  be  taken  lest 
this  self-appointed  judge  unawares  lend  himself  to  a  party,  and 
decide   upon  tlie    supposed  guilt  of   an    individual    before    he 
has  had  time  or  opportunity  to  bring  forward  testimony  in    his 
favour. 

Such  being  our  sentiments,  we  shall  notice  briefly  the  sub- 
stance of  the  editor's  accusation  against  the  noble  Lord,  and  his 
lordship's  reply,  rather  with  a  view  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of 
our  readers  than  to  direct  their  judgment:  as  we  think  it  will 
be  more  generally  interesting  to  examine  minutely  the  remains 
of  a  scholar  who  acquired  so  great  a  share  of  praise  and  esteem 
from  his  contemporaries,  that  every  relic  which  may  be  handed 
down  to  them  concerning  him,  will  be  treasured  as  the  memo- 
rial of  a  long-lost  friend,  and  regarded  with  a  kind  of  pious  ve- 
neration. 

Tlie  dedication  of  this  volume  is  addressed  to  the  Governor 
and  Court  of  Assistants  of  the  Levant  Company,  to  whom  the 
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editor  professes  himself  much  indebted  for  their  assistance  in 
his  researches  after  the  lost  property,  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
We  next  meet  w  ith  a  biographical  memoir  of  his  lamented  brother, 
in  which,  without  parade  or  ostentation,  the  leading  incidents  of 
\\h  short  career  are  detailed,  and  many  honourable  testimonies 
produced  to  his  amiable  disposition  and  extraordinary  talents. 
Anioug  these  'he  foremost  in  interest  are  two  charufing  copies 
of  Latin  lieudecas\!!ables,  by  his  friend  and  cf.nfemporary  Mr. 
Abraham  Moore,  of  King's  College,  who,  with  equal  elegance 
and  fidelity  has  sub'pjined  to  each  a  translation  in  Bnglish  verse. 
Dr.  Parr's  Letter  to  Mr,  Losk  shews  how  higlily  Tweddell  was 
esteemed  in  his  life,  and  lamented  iu  his  death  by  that  profound 
and  distinguished  scholar.  We  ought  not  to  omit  that  this  part 
of  the  work  is  adorned  with  a  very  accurate  and  beautiful  re- 
presentation of  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  in  which  the  mortal  re- 
Piains  of  cur  lamented  traveller  are  deposited.  We  would  quote 
the  inscription  engraved  on  his  tomb,  if  we  thought  that  one  leaf 
Deed  be  added  to  the  well-earned  laurels  of  the  amiable  and  ac- 
complished scholar,  from  whose  pen  it  proceeded.  We  shall 
present  our  readerii  with  a  copy  of  tiie  Epitaph,  supplied  by  the 
courtesy  of  Lord  Elgin,  having  been  favoured  with  it  by  cue  of 
our  friends  >vho  has  lately  returned  from  Athens. 

"  o,  H.  s.  s. 

lOHANNIS.    TVV£DDELLlL    AnGLI 

Ik.  provincia.  nort\'mbri^e.  kati, 
cantabrigiie.  literis.  imbvi  i. 

CoNLEGiL    TRINITATIS.    6OC1L 
PMNESQ.    GRiVDVS.   ACADEMICOS.    SVPERGRESS^ 

QVI. 

DVM.    ESSEX.    IN.    ITINERE.    PER.    GRiECIAM. 

ATHENIS     FIN  EM.    VIVENDI.    FECIT. 


VllL    KAL.    SEXTIL.    ANN.    cIcIoCCIC. 

TOMAS.    DE.    ELGINO.    COMES. 

AMICO.   OPTIMO.   OPTIMEQ.   MERITO. 

M.  C.  F.  C. 

QVISQVIS.    HAC.    TRANSIS. 

SIVE.    PEREGRINVS.    SIVE.    HOSPESo 

TVVEDDELLIVM.    INSALVTATVM. 

NE.   PRAETERI.'* 

Mr.  Walpole's  Greek  inscription  was  engraved  and  patronized 
|>y  Mons.  Fauvel ;  and  the  Latin  one,  just  quoted,  by  Lusieri^ 
Lord  Elg  n's  great  ally  in  the  work  of  spoliation.  A  curious 
account  of  the  rivalry  of  these  two  modern  demagogues  of 
Athens,  even  in  so  trifling  a  circumstance  as  the  engraving  an 
epitaph  on  a  tombstone,  is  given  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  VValpole  by 
an  aiionjmous  author,  in  whom  we  recognize  one  of  the  mo.^t 
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mtelHgent,  indefatigable,  and  inquisitive  travellers  whom  this 
country  has  to  boast  of.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  this 
gentleman,  whose  stock  of  materials  must  be  as  valuable  as  it  is 
extensive,  may  be  induced  to  gratify  the  curiosity  and  augment 
the  information  of  his  countrymen,  by  publishing  the  result  of 
his  observations  upon  the  various  countries  which  he  has  had 
the  courage  and  good  fortune  to  explore.  If  bis  own  inclination 
be  not  wanting,  he  is  in  possession  of  every  other  requisite  for 
the  amusement  and  instruction  of  the  public.  After  presenting 
our  readers  with  what  we  conceive  to  be  a  very  faithful  and  well 
drawn  character  of  his  higlily-valuf  d  brother,  by  the  editor,  we 
shall  proceed  to  make  some  lemarks  upon  the  correspondence, 
which  forms  the  chief  bulk  of  the  present  volume. 

"  Mr.  Tweddell  in  his  person  was  of  the  middle  stature,  of  a 
handsome  and  well-proportioned  figure.  His  eye  was  remarkably 
soft  and  intelligent.  The  profile  or  frontispiece  to  the  volume 
gives  a  correct  and  lively  representation  of  the  original :  though  it 
is  not  in  the  power  of  any  outline  to  shadow  out  the  fine  expression 
of  his  animated  and  interesting  countenance.  His  address  was 
polished,  affable,  and  prepossessing  in  a  high  degree  ;  and  there  was 
in  his  whole  appearance  an  air  of  dignified  benevolence,  which 
pourtrayed  at  once  the  suavity  of  his  nature  and  the  independence 
of  his  mind.  In  conversation  he  had  a  talent  so  peculiarly  his  own, 
as  to  form  a  very  distinguishing  feature  of  his  character.  A 
chastised  and  ingenious  wit  which  could  seize  on  an  incident 
in  the  happiest  manner — a  lively  fancy  which  could  clothe  the 
choicest  ideas  in  the  best  language — these,  supported  by  large 
acquaintance  with  men  and  hooks,  together  with  the  farther 
advantages  of  a  melodious  voice  and  a  playfulness  of  manner 
singularly  sweet  and  engaging,  rendered  him  the  delight  of  every 
company  :  his  power  of  attracting  friendships  was  indeed  re- 
markable :  and  in  securing  them  he  was  equally  happy.  Accom- 
plished and  admired  as  he  was,  his  modesty  was  conspicuous,  and 
his  whole  deportment  devoid  of  affectation  or  pretension.  Qua- 
lified eminently  to  shine  in  society  and  actually  sharing  its  ap- 
plause, he  found  his  chief  enjoyment  in  the  retired  circle  of  select 
friends  ;  in  whose  literary  leisure,  and  in  the  amenities  of  female 
converse,  which  for  him  had  the  highest  charms,  he  soug!^  the 
nurest  and  the  most  refined  recreation.  Of  the  purity  of  INIr. 
Tweddell's  principles,  and  the  honourable  independence  of  his 
character — of  his  elevated  integrity,  his  love  of  truth,  his  generous, 
noble,  and  affectionate  spirit,  the  Editor  might  with  justice  say 
much ;  but  the  traces  and  proofs  of  tliese,  dispersed  throughout  the 
annexed  Correspondence,  he  cheerfully  leaves  to  the  notice  and 
sympathy  of  the  intelligent  reader."     P.  21. 

Before,  however,  we  notice  the  correspondence  itself,  we 
ought  to  observe  that  the  editor  apologizes  for  the  introduction 
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of  so  many  private  letters^  which  evidently  were  never  intended 
to  meet  the  pubhc  eye. 

"  The  candid  reader  will  not  fail  to  recollect,  that  the  following 
letters  were  not  meant  for  the  public  eye  ;  that  they  were  generally 
written  in  the  greatest  haste,  and  under  circumstances  the  most 
unfavourable.  Even  had  Mr.  Tweddell  allowed  himself  leisure  for 
more  full  and  elaborate  compositions,  it  would  have  been  hazardous 
to  transmit  important  or  particular  intelligence,  while  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  continent  prevented  both  facility  and  safety  of  commu- 
nication. The  author  therefore  contented  himself  with  a  corres- 
pondence general  in  its  nature,  and  colloquial  in  its  style  ;  carefully 
and  laboriously  storing  up  in  his  journals  the  result  of  every  day's 
research  and  information.'*     P.  20. 

Upon   the  whole,  though  some  letters  in  the  collection,  and 
parts  of  others,  would  have  been  perhaps  judiciously  omitted, 
we  recollect  few  instances  of  a  private  correspondence,  written 
without  the  least  view  to  publication,  which  will  bear  a  severer 
scrutiny,  either   in    point   of  good  sense,   elegant  taste,    or  ho- 
nourable sentiments.    Full  of  candour  and  discrimination,  Twed- 
dell pourtrays  with  great  spirit  the  manners  and  customs,   and 
characters  of  the  different  nations  he  visited,  imbued  Mith  classic 
lore,  and  blessed  with  a  fine  imagination,  l)e  paints  in  glowing 
colours  the  magnificent  scenery  of  nature  in  her  wildest  regions, 
and  throws  a  double  interest  over  the  deserted  relics  of  antient 
art ;  educated  in  the  strict  principles  of  morality  and  religion,  by 
the  most  excellent  oi  parents,  he  repays  their  care  and  solicitude 
by    the  strong    and  vivid    sentiments    of    attachment   dieplayed 
throughout  his  whole  correspondence,  which  is  undefiled   by  a 
single  sentence  of  a  licentious  tendency.     Unfortunately,    minds 
like  his,  of  the  highest  class  and  of  the  finest  sensibility,  as  they 
are   susceptible  of  the  most   enthusiastic  affection,  when   they 
meet  with  congenial  virtues  in  the  other  sex,  so  are  they  liable 
to  proportional  depression  if  the  keen  breath  of  misfortune  blast 
their  early  hopes.     To  a  calamity   of  this  kind,  which   he  met 
with  before  his  departure  from  England,  and  to  which  he  not 
unfreqnently  alludes,  is  to  be  ascribed   the   despondency   which 
pervades  many  of  his  letters.     At  times  the  pleasures  of  society 
lost  ihcii    rehsh  for  him,  and  the  aspirings  of  ambition  were  ex- 
tinct ;  his  excellent  principles  alone  and  his  sense  of  duty  de- 
termined him  to  persevere  in  the   pursuit   of  useful   knowledge, 
to    ivux   in   the    circles  of  society,  and   dedicate   his  talents  to 
the  service  of  mankind.    In  this  point  of  view,  assiduity  became 
to  him  not  only  a  duty  but  a  source  of  happiness  ;  he  laboured 
to  improve  his   talents    and   turn   to  account  exeiy  oppoi  tunity 
of  acfjuiting   knowledge,    he   so    reguhilcd    his    di\eisi()ns   and 
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amusements,  that  even  by  recreation  he  refreshed  his  own  strength 
and  encreased  the  satisfaction  of  others,  he  armed  himself  with 
cheerfuhiess  against  the  disappointments  and  vexations  to  which 
a  traveller  is  constantly  subject ;  he  so  resisted  the  temptations 
of  luxury  and  vice,  as  to  acquire  the  esteem  of  the  good  and  vir- 
tuous wheresoever  he  went ;  in  short,  he  beheld  virtue  and  uti- 
lity in  the  most  attractive  light,  and  engaged  in  their  cause  all 
the  energies  of  his  soul.  In  one  place,  giving  his  mother  an 
account  of  his  occupations,  "  you  see,"  he  observes,  *•  that  my 
time  is  fully  employed,  and  I  hope  very  profitably ;  the  surest 
promise  of  its  continuing  to  be  so  is,  that  I  am  never  conifort- 
able  when  it  is  not." 

We  shall  now  follow  him  through  the  several  stages  of  his  in- 
teresting tour  until  death  untimely  arrested  his  progress  and  de- 
prived society  of  one  of  its  most  promising  ornaments.  His 
ilrst  live  letters  are  dated  from  Hamburg,  where  he  arrived 
October  5th,  1 795.  Here  he  remained  three  months,  in  order 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  in  some  of  the  continental  languages,  a 
thing  too  nmch  neglected  by  many  of  our  English  youth,  who, 
as  soon  as  they  set  foot  upon  a  foreign  shore,  and  feel  them- 
selves free  from  the  restraint  of  tutors  and  guardians,  and  the  in- 
spection of  those  whose  presence  is  always  some  check  upon 
their  conduct,  pick  up  just  as  many  phrases  of  French,  Ger- 
man, or  Italian  as  will  suffice  to  abuse  a  postmaster  or  assail 
the  virtue  of  a  chambermaid,  aud  then  by  the  help  of  an  ac- 
complished valet  they  scour  the  continent  in  search  of  pleasure 
and  vice,  read  now  and  then  a  gazette  in  a  coft'ee-house,  and 
call  it  studying  the  policy  of  a  government ;  buy  a  few  modern 
antiques,  and  call  it  patronizing  the  fine  arts  ;  run  to  see  some 
remains  of  antient  magnificence  while  the  horses  are  changed, 
aud  fancy  themselves  complete  antiquarians.  Thus  are  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  continent  learnt  in  brothels  and  taverns, 
and  they  then  return  home,  ignorant  of  other  countries,  and  de- 
.spising  their  ow n  ;  degraded  in  moral  principle,  and  without  the 
acquisition  of  a  single  particle  of  useful  knowledge.  Let  these 
young  gentlemen  icad  the  correspondence  of  Tweddell  and  blush, 
if  tlie  power  to  blush  still  remains. 

Mr.  Tweddell  occupied  also  his  time  at  Hambuig  in  forming 
the  best  connexions,  aud  frequenting  the  most  polished  society, 
whence  he  not  only  received  munediate  instruction  and  gratifica- 
tion, but  procured  introductions  which  proved  a  source  of  infi- 
nite advantage  to  him  in  his  subsequent  travels.  His  curiosity 
was  here  gratified  by  an  acquairitauce  with  the  illustrious  Klop- 
stock,  the  Milton  of  Germany,  with  the  republican  Geneial 
puniouiier,  the  Comte  de  IJivard,  the  Abbe  de  ^Jonte^quieu, 
jNladfUi^e  de  Gcnlis,  and  many  other  personages  who  had  played 
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considerable  parts  on  the  great  theatre  of  life :  nor  did  his 
fashionable  engagements  cause  him  to  neglect  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  once-flourishing 
emporium  of  the  north,  or  to  seek  the  society  of  its  most  emi- 
nent uierclianfs,  to  whom  he  had  been  strongly  recommended 
by  our  celebrated  countryman  Matthew  Boulton,  of  Birmingham. 
In  the  third  letter  to  his  mother,  he  ob!<erves  that  he  has  just 
commenced  anew  with  a  French  master,  and  letter  the  fourth,  ad- 
dressed to  his  Iriend  Mr.  Digby  is  composed  in  that  elegant  lan- 
guage, of  which  we  shall  extract  a  specimen,  as  well  to  shew 
our  readers  the  rapid  progress  he  made  in  his  acquirements,  as 
that  it  contains  a  most  interesting  account  of  a  personage  who 
has  lately  been  much  the  subject  of  conversation,  and  whose 
subsequent  conduct  has  not  belied  the  promise  of  his  early 
years. 

"  J'ai  recu  les  details  suivanfs  de  ce  qui  est  arrive  au  jeune  Due 
D'Orleans.  Us  peuvent  vous  interesser.  lis  m'ont  ete  coni- 
muniqucs  par  une  personne  qui  est  trop  etroitement  lice  avec  lui 
pour  (.' tre  trompee  elle-niciue,  et  qui  est  trop  bonne  &  trop  sincere, 
pour  qu'elle  sache  tromper  les  autrcs.  Aussi  vous  pouvez  compter 
sur  la  vcrite  du  recit.  Lorsqu'  apres  avoir  eprouxie  un  decret  d'arres- 
tation,  le  jeune  Due  D'O.  se  decida  a  passer  hors  de  France,  ce  ne 
fut  jamais  avec  i'iutention  de  porter  les  armes  eontreisa  patrie ;  et 
meine  lorsque  I'Archduc  Charles,  lui  olFrit  d'entrer  au  service 
de  Empereur  avec  les  honneurs  dus  h.  son  rang,  le  grade,  et  les 
appointemens  de  lieutenant-general,  il  s'y  refusa,  ne  resta  a  Mons 
que  le  teuis  d'avoir  un  passeport  (environ  24  heures),  et  partit  pour 
la  Suisse  avec  a  pen  prcs  cent  louis,  qui  etoit  tout  ce  qu'il  posse- 
doit.  Des  qu'il  fut  arrive  en  Suisse  les  aristocrates  I'y  persecute- 
rent ;  sacliant  aussi  que  Ron i-spierrf,  vouloit  rendre  sa  famille 
responsable  de  son  rmigir-ation,  il  resolut  de  disparoitre  si  parfaite- 
ment,  qu'on  put  croire  en  France,  qu'il  n'existoit  plus.  II  se  retira 
done  dans  les  m^ntagnes  les  plus  eleves  de  la  Suisse.  N'osant 
point  aller  dans  les  endroits  frequentes  par  les  curieux,  il  a  foit  un 
voyage  d'autant  plus  interressant,  qu'il  avoit  necessairement  pour 
but  les  lieux  les  moins  connus.  Comme  il  avoit  laisse  a  sa  sceur 
le  pen  d'argent  qui  lui  restoit,  c'est  au  milieu  des  plus  grandes  pri- 
vations qu'il  a  passi;  quatre  mois.  Les  grand  jours,  les  jours  des. 
fetes,  il  depensoit  .SO  sols  pour  son  gite,  sa  nourriture,  et  celle 
d'un  ancion  valet,  qui  n'avoit  point  voulu  le  quitter.  Celui  ne 
possedant  plus  qu'un  louis,  il  fut  oblige  de  se  separer  de  ce  dernier 
serviteur,  de  cette  derniere  consolation :  et  ayant  appris  qu'il 
vaquoit  une  place  de  professeur  de  geometrie,  dans  un  college  de» 
Grisous,  il  fut  s'y  presenter.  II  y  resta  six  mois,  sans  que  personne 
sut  qui  il  etoit,  se  faisant  si  bicn  cherir  par  les  ecoliers,  respecter  par 
les  maitres,  qu'un  des  Messrs.  De  Salis,  qui  I'avoit  persecute  comme 
Due  D'O.  frappe  de  la  sagesse  et  du  merite  du  jeune  professeur,  luj 
fit  proposjr  d'etre  precepteur  de  ses  enfans.     Le  jeune  Due  D'O. 
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•*y  refusa,  resta  dans  son  college  a  montrer  la  geometrie  en  alle- 
mand,  et  ce  ne  fut  qu'  apr^s  la  mort  de  Robespierre,  que  ne  craig- 
nant  plus  pour  sa  mere  et  ses  freres,  il  sortit  de  sa  retraite,  reclama 
lattachement  de  quelques  amis,  et  depuis  il  a  toujours  ve5U  dani 
Tine  petite  ville  de  Suisse  avec  la  meme  simpiicite,  et  aussi  inconnu. 
Dans  ce  moment  il  est  decide  a  aller  dans  I'Amerique  Septentrio- 
uale  jouir  de  la  liberte  pour  laquellt?  il  a  tant  souffert.  C'est  ^^, 
c'est  au  milieu  des  forets,  qu'il  achevera  une  education  que  le 
malheur  a  si  bien  commence.  Je  ne  doute  point  qu'il  n'y  diploie 
encore  ce  courage  simple  et  grand,  qui  I'a  toujours  rendu  superieur 
a  le  bonne  et  a  la  mauvaise  fortune.  C'est  avec  la  merae  pureta 
des  moeurs,  la  meme  grandeur  d'ame,  qu'on  la  vu,  Prince  a  16 
ans  sans  orgueil ;  General  d'armce  k  1 7,  raillant  trois  Ibis  les 
troupes  a  Gemappe ;  professeur  de  geometrie  a  20,  comme  s'il  eut 
consacre  de  longues  annees  a.  I'etude  des  sciences;  et  parrout,  dans 
toutes  les  circonstances,  comme  s'il  fut  ne  pour  I'etat  qu'il  remplis- 
soit.  Enfin,  je  ne  puis  mieux  peindre  la  force  et  en  meme  terns 
le  moderation  de  son  caractere,  qu'en  vous  donnant  copie  d'une 
lettre,  qu'il  ecrivoit  I'autre  jour  k  un  Americain  qui  lui  avoit  pro- 
pose des  terres  incultes  a  dcfricher ;  '  Je  suis  tres  dispose  a.  tra- 
vailler  pour  m'acquerir  1'  independence;  le  malheur  m'a  frappe, 
mais,  graces  a  Dieu,  ne  m'a  pas  abattu,  trop  heureux  dans  mes  re- 
vers,  que  ma  jeunesse  m'ait  empeche  de  contracter  des  habitudes 
difficiles  a  rompre,  et  que  la  fortune  m'ait  ete  ote  avant  que  j'ai  pu 
en  user  nl  en  abuser.*     Dites-moi,  qu'en  pensez  vous.'*     P.  4-1. 

The  date  of  his  first  letter  from  Berlin  is  January  23d,  179f>. 
He  was  now  in  the  midst  of  the  Carnival^  the  noise  and  bustle 
of  which  seems  not  to  have  well  suited  the  state  of  his  mind  ; 
the  Court,  however,  at  this  time  was  particulaiiy  iitlractive,  and 
liis  reception  from  the  chief  members  of  it  wa^  extienieiy  Hat- 
terinir.  We  shall  extract  his  character  of  the  Piince  Koval, 
now  Frederick  William  the  Third,  and  an  anecdote  of  his  beau- 
tiful and  accomplished  consort,  the  unfortunate  victim  of  Buo- 
naparte's* brutality,  and  the  never-ceasing  regret  of  htr  affection- 
ate husband. 

"  I  have  been  at  court  almost  every  other  day  since  I  came 
here,  and  have  been  at  two  or  three  suppers  at  the  king's  and  the 
prince  royal's.  With  the  latter  I  have  had  several  long  conversa- 
tions. He  is  not  extremely  popular  :  they  find  him  here  too  grave 
and  unbending.  He  appears  to  me,  however,  to  have  a  character, 
and  to  think  for  himself.  He  is  a  passionate  admirer  of  the  late 
king,  but  no  zealot  of  the  present  ministers — at  least  it  is  supposed 
60  (for  he  does  not  avow  it).  He  thinks  that  the  military,  which 
composes  the  great  strength  of  this  government,  has  been  too 
much  slighted ;  and  that,  by  a  neglect  of  the  finances,  which  are 
not  at  present  ably  conducted,  trouble  may  be  occasioned  to  the 
state  upon  his  succession."     P.  5i. 

*'  Royalty 
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Royalty  has  been  extremely  civil  to  me.  Last  Sunday  niglitr 
at  the  queen's  one  of  the  princes  engaged  the  lady  whom  I  meant 
to  have  danced  with :  at  that  time  almost  every  other  lady  was 
engaged,  and  I  was  for  a  moment  without  a  partner.  The  Princess 
Royal  asked  me  why  I  did  not  dance,  and  upon  teUing  her  tha 
circumstance,  asked  me  to  dance  with  her.  You  see  to  what  ho- 
nours a  traveller  may  advance!  She  is  really  a  charming  woman, 
much  the  handsomest  in  Berlin."     P.  60. 

For  the  benefit  of  Monmouth-street,  we  must  not  omit  a  note 
of  profound  erudition  by  the  learned  editor,  which  occurs  p.  51, 
and  is  introduced  in  the  plenitude  of  information,  as  a  commen- 
tary upon  a  suit  of  English  uniform. 

**  Lappel  is  called  in  French  revers  ;  being  merely  the  revers- 
ing or  turning  back  of  the  front  lining :  facing  seems  to  be  the 
proper  equivalent  in  English  ;  lappel  applying  more  specifically  to 
the  cut  or  outline  than  to  any  difference  of  colour."     P.  51. 

This  is  really  forcing  knowledge  down  our  throats.  Britan- 
nicus,  and  Grangaeus,  and  Heinsius,  and  all  the  Scaligers,  vanish 
into  nothing,  and  even  gentle  Lubin  hides  his  diminished  head. 
Neither  must  we  forget  our  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the 
information  so  kindly  communicated,  that  by  Carnival  is  meant 
the  season  of  flesh-diet.  In  serious  justice,  however,  we  ought 
to  remark  that,  with  these  and  a  few  other  exceptions,  the  value 
of  the  volume  is  much  encreased  by  the  notes,  especially  the 
biographical  ones,,  which  the  editor  has  liberally  interspersed 
through  it. 

From  Berlin  we  trace  our  traveller  to  Dresden  and  Vienna ; 
at  this  latter  place  his  residence  was  rendered  particularly  de- 
lightful to  him,  by  a  most  familiar  intercourse  with  the  amiable 
families  of  the  Marshal  Prince  de  Ligne  and  of  the  Duke  de 
Polignac  ;  to  the  Duke  he  seems  to  have  attached  himself  by  the 
strongest  ties  of  friendship  :  he  appears,  indeed,  to  have  taken  the 
utmost  advantage  of  the  strange  and  awful  times,  during  which  he 
resided  on  the  Continent,  when  the  French  Bevolution,  confound- 
ing all  classes  of  society,  and  sparing  none,  had  driven  from  the 
bosom  of  their  country  many  of  tlie  most  distinguished  and  affluent 
families  and  individuals,  and  reduced  them  to  a  state  of  compara- 
tive degradation.  Under  these  circumstances,  many  were  found 
who  rose  superior  to  their  adverse  fortune,  and  proved  by  the 
energy  of  their  minds  and  the  dignity  of  their  principles,  that  the 
lustre  of  true  nobility  is  not  so  easily  extinguished.  Among 
these  bright  examples,  none  shine  with  greater  lustre  than  the 
families  of  Polignac  and  De  Guiche,  and  no  part  of  Twcddell's 
correspondence  uiil  be  read  with  greater  pleasure  and  interest 
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than  his  description  of  their  characters,  and  of  the  hours  he  past 
ill  their  society. 

"  The  greatest  treasure  to  me  was  the  society  of  the  PoHgnacs, 
with  whom  I  dined  always  three  or  four  times  a  week,  and  spent 
the  whole  day.  It  is  truly  a  rare  thing  to  see  women  who  have 
lived  so  much  in  the  great  world,  and  on  its  pinnacle,  and  who 
while  they  appeared  made  only  for  that,  so  highly  possessed  of 
every  thing  which  gives  a  charm  and  a  relish  to  private  life.  The 
Duchesse  de  Guiche  and  the  Comtesse  de  Polignac  are  among  the 
few  women  whom  I  could  live  with  for  ever ;  with  every  grace  of 
person  and  manners  they  unite  more  solid  accomplishments ;  and 
so  attached  to  each  other,  not  a  sentiment  of  rivalry  ever  entering 
into  the  imagination  of  either,  I  shall  see  them  once  more  in  pass- 
ing to  the  Crimea,  and  then,  perhaps,  never  more ;  this  is,  I 
assure  you,  a  serious  regret."     P.  147. 

We  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  first  paragraph  of  the  12th 
letter  in  this  collection,  written  to  his  mother  on  the  anniversary 
of  her  birth-day,  as  it  thoroughly  shews  the  state  of  his  mind  at 
this  period,  as  well  as  the  excellence  of  his  heart  and  the  sound- 
ness of  his  principles. 

"  This  is  a  day  which  I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  let  pass 
without  commemorating  by  the  expression  of  my  sincere  duty  and 
affection.  I  am  still  less  likely  to  omit  that  welcome  office  at  this 
moment,  when  rendered  naturally  more  thoughtful  by  the  acces- 
sion of  time,  and  sobered  b)'  a  disappointment,  the  effects  of  which 
will  never  be  effaced,  I  am  better  enabled  to  estimate  the  value  of 
so  great  a  blessing  as  that  of  the  most  affectionate  friend  in  the 
person  of  the  kindest  parent.  At  this  moment,  when  both  plea- 
sure and  pain  are  to  me  of  a  very  temperate  cast,  and  sometimes 
approaching  almost  to  indifference  ;  v.'hen  I  am  no  longer  a  prey- 
to  very  piercing  sorrow,  nor  capable  of  being  acted  upon  by  the 
delirious  follies  of  an  earlier  age,  from  which  1  dare  not  say  that  I 
have  quite  been  free  ;  I  find  that  my  attachments  become  concen- 
trated by  degrees,  and  that  I  prize  more  highly  those  which  are 
most  deserving.  Certainly,  therefore,  I  have  every  reason  to 
look  at  my  own  family  with  comfort  and  with  consolation,  with 
gratitude  for  their  goodness,  and  with  hope  to  convince  every 
branch  of  it,  one  day  or  other,  that  the  sense  which  I  retain  of  it 
is  accurate  and  just.  You,  my  dear  mother,  will  easily  believe  the 
sincerity  of  that  homage  which  I  render  to  your  early  cares  of  my 
infancy,  and  your  continued  protection  and  kindness  to  my  youth. 
I  liope  that  you  will  long  enjoy  a  portion  of  health  and  other  hu- 
man blessings,  sufficient  to  make  it  desirable  that  you  should  stay 
among  us,  for  our  and  your  own  happiness  ;  deferring  to  reap,  so 
long  as  it  may  please  Providence  to  spare  you,  that  reward  which 
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awaits  your  many  and  great  virtues  elsewhere.     This  wish  comes 
from  my  heart :  it  is  expressed  only  because  it  is  felt.**     P.  75. 

The  insertion  of  this  admirable  woman's  answer  required  no 
apology  from  the  editor :  did  the  limits  of  our  work  permit,  we 
could  gladly  lay  the  whole  of  it  before  our  readers,  as  a  fine 
specimen  of  genuine  feeling,  true  philosophy,  and  christian  re- 
signation. 

On  the  ]5ih  of  June,  Tweddell  left  Vienna,  and  proceeded 
by  way  of  Sallzburg  and  Munich,  entering  Switzerland  in  the 
canton  of  Zurich.  It  appears  that  he  made  a  more  extensive 
and  accurate  investigation  of  this  interesting  country  than  any 
other  English  traveller  had  done,  and  the  loss  of  his  journals  re- 
lating to  this  part  of  his  tour  is  a  subject  of  the  greatest  regret.  The 
fatigue,  however,  which  he  suffered  in  these  Alpine  excursions, 
brought  on  a  complaint  in  his  breast,  from  which  he  never  tho- 
roughly recovered  :  he  informs  his  sister,  that  in  each  of  the 
cantons  through  which  he  passed,  he  left  nothing  unseen  behind 
him ;  that  he  travelled  where  neither  carriage  nor  horse  could 
have  followed  his  route,  and  that  his  course  was  considered  by 
the  best  informed  people  of  the  country  as  the  most  complete 
that  ever  had  been  pursued  :  in  one  place  he  observes,  "  where- 
ever  I  go,  1  always  wait  upon  the  men  of  information  most  ce- 
lebrated in  the  place."  This  we  apprehend  is  the  true  method 
of  profiting  by  foreign  travel :  accordingly  this  excursion  pro- 
cured him  the  ac«]uaintance  of  the  learned  and  amiable  Professor 
Wytteubach,  the  humane  Mr.  Fellenburg,  the  patriotic  Count 
llumford,  &.c.  and  introduced  him  to  tlie  society  of  the  ex-mi- 
nister Necker,  and  his  accomplished  daughter  Madame  de  Stael, 
was  their  guest  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  during  which  time  he 
contributed  so  nmch  to  the  amusement  of  Necker  in  his  retire- 
ment, that  Madame  de  Slael  observed,  she  had  never  seen  her 
father  for  many  years  so  uiterested  and  abstracted  from  his  own 
thoughts.  Our  traveller,  whilst  he  was  resident  in  Switzerland, 
bad  full  opportunity  for  investigating  the  character  and  deploring 
the  effect  produced  by  the  multitude  of  French  agents,  who  at 
this  time  were  busily  employed  in  disseminating  the  baneful 
principles  of  the  Kevolution,  and  poisoning  the  sources  of  mora- 
lity, religion,  and  legal  government.  Hence  we  may  trace  the 
reason  of  his  altered  tone  and  subdued  sentiments  with  regard  to 
the  conduct  of  the  Gallican  revolutionists.  His  mjnd,  now  cu- 
Kghtened  by  experience  and  matured  by  reflection,  easily  savsr 
through  the  views  of  a  set  of  men,  who  aimed  at  the  subversion 
of  all  civil  order  and  social  rights,  for  the  gratification  of  their 
own  evil  passions  and  the  satisfaction  of  their  base  and  infuriated 
umbitiouo    From  Switzerland  he  retiuned  to  Vienna,  from  whence 
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^e  liave  but  one  letter  during  this  his  second  sojourn  in  that  city. 
We  next  hear  of  him  (January  8,  1797)  in  the  Ukraine^  at 
Tulczyn,  a  chateau  belonging  to  the  Countess  Potozka^  about 
half  an  hour's  drive  from  the  residence  of  his  friend  the  Duke 
de  Polignac.  The  Countess  had  here  a  very  princely  establish- 
ment, about  150  persons  daily  in /amily  ;  a  wing  of  the  palace 
was  occupied  by  Marshal  Suvarrow  and  a  great  number  of  his 
officers.  During  a  visit  which  Tweddell  was  one  day  making  to. 
the  Duke  de  Polignac,  this  nobleman  received  a  letter  from  the 
late  Emperor  Paul  of  Russia,  couched  in  the  following  terms. 

*'  I  have  this  day  made  a  grant  to  the  Duke  of  Polignac  of  aa 
estate  in  Lithuania,  containing  a  thousand  peasants ;  and  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  signifying  it  to  him  with  my  own  hand.  (Signed) 
Paul."     P.  133. 

We  quote  the  following  passage  in  his  second  letter  from  the 
Ukraine,  as  it  is  interesting,  both  from  the  character  which  he 
draws  of  Suvarrow  as  well  as  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  his 
prognostications  of  the  fatal  event  which  so  soon  followed  his 
predictions. 

"At  present  we  are  reduced  to  about  sixteen  persons,  and  our 
society  is  somewhat  select  and  pleasant.  Among  these  is  the  Mar- 
shal Suvarrow,  the  hero  of  Ismael.  He  is  a  most  extraordinary 
character.  He  dines  every  morning  about  nine  o'clock.  He 
sleeps  almost  naked.  He  affects  a  perfect  indifference  to  heat  and 
cold,  and  quits  his  chamber,  which  approaches  to  suffocation,  ia 
order  to  review  his  troops,  in  a  thin  linen  jacket,  w.hile  the  ther- 
mometer of  Reamur  is  at  10  degrees  below  freezing.  His  manners 
correspond  with  his. humours.  I  dined  with  him  this  morning,  or 
rather  witnessed  his  dinner ;  he  cried  to  me  across  the  table, 
*  Tweddell !'  (he  generally  addressed  by  the  surname,  without; 
addition)  '  the  French  have  taken  Fo7-tsmoidh.  I^havejust  7-eCeived 
a  courier  from  England.  The  King  is  in  the  Toiver  ;  and  Sheridan 
Protector.'  A  great  deal  of  this  whimsical  manner  is  affected.  He 
finds  that  it  suits  his  troops  and  the  people  he  has  to  deal  v;ith.  t 
asked  him,  if  after  the  massacre  at  Ismael,  he  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  the  conduct  of  the  day  ?  He  said,  he  went  home  and 
wept  in  his  tent.  The  Russian  soldiers  are  inhuman  beyond  con- 
ception. The  Marshal  has  given  in  his  resignation,  and  has  writ-' 
ten  a  very  imprudent  letter  to  the  Emperor.  The  answer  is  ar- 
rived to  night ;  but  the  result  is  y6t  secret.  The  reforms  which' 
the  new  Emperor  is  introducing  in  this  empire,  are,  I  fear,  some-* 
what  precipitate.  I  wish  he  may  succeed  in  all  his  undertakings,, 
for  they  are  wisely  aimed;  but  I  have  fears.  Above  ISOO  officers 
have  given  in  their  resignation,  the  Emperor's  edicts  all  militating 
against  plunder,  the  hopes  of  which  are  the  motive  of  entering 
into  his  service.    I  think  there  will  be  some  great  event  soon  in 
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the  Russian  empire.  I  dare  not  say  more ;  but  I  fear  it.  Tlid 
Emperor  at  the  head  of  his  guards,  the  other  day,  drew  his  sword, 
and  said,  that  he  drew  it  once  for  all  against  all  peculation  and  all 
injustice ;  and  that  as  soon  ae  he  departed  in  any  shape  from  his 
€-wn  principles  of  equity,  he  cared  not  if  any  one  did  as  much  for 
him.  It  is  not  wise  for  Emperors  to  talk  in  this  way  in  these 
times,  particularly  before  Russians.  The  officers  are  ***** 
*******  in  general.  The  Empress  entreated  the  Emperor  the 
Other  day  ti>  proceed  more  deliberately  ;  he  replied,  that  be  wa? 
determined  to  perish  or  to  introduce  a  spirit  of  justice  and  order 

in  his  dominions.     If  that  be  the  alternative, 

Every  part  of  Paul's  conduct  is  firm  and  bold,  but  he  has  uuder- 
laken  a  fearful  task."     P.  1 35. 

By  the  way,  we  cannot  help  remarking  the  great  similarity  in 
Tweddell's  portrait  of  the  Russian  character  with  that  of  one  of 
the  most  enlightened  travellers  of  the  present  day,  whose  opi- 
nions have  been  in  some  instances  rejected  by  bigotry  avKl  at- 
tacked by  impertinence.  For  our  own  parts,  we  have  the  besi 
jcasons  for  believing  tluu  :Mavery  and  oppression,  united  with  a 
semi- barbarity,  have  not  failed  to  produce  in  Russia  the  same 
effects  which  they  have  ever  produced  in  all  ages  and  m 
all  countries  ;  let  us  hope  lliat  the  far-famed  magnanimity  (as 
it  is  called)  of  the  present  Emperor,  will  now  find  within  his 
own  realms  a  proper  object  for  its  exercise,  and  that  he  will  not 
liave  visited  the  land  where  liberty  has  fixed  her  throne,  without 
imbibing  some  portion  of  that  divine  influence,  which  brings  to 
perfection  the  noblest  qualities  of  the  mind,  which  would  soften 
even  the  rigour  of  climate,  and  make  Siberian  snows  preferable 
to  the  luxurious  gardens  of  the  East. 

From  Tulczyn  he  pursued  the  road  to  Moscow  :  let  us  take 
the  account  of  his  journey  and  the  Russian  character  in  his  own 
words. 

*'  From  Tulczyn  hither,  I  was  eighteen  days  and  fifteen  nights 
lapon  the  road.  Such  a  road !  The  roads  of  Brunswick  and  Wol- 
fenbUttel  are  bowling-greens  in  comparison.  I  was  overturned 
twice,  land  broke  three  axle-trees.  Of  all  the  scoundrels  I  have 
yet  seen  the  first  is  a  Russian  peasant.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
putting  those  into  prison  at  Toula,  who,  after  overturning  my  car- 
riage, refused  to  assist  to  lift  it  up  again.  Mr.  De  Riviere,  my- 
self, and  our  servants,  after  many  fruitless  efforts,  at  length  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  were  then  obliged  to  drive  the  horses  ourselves  to  the 
end  of  the  station,  about  fifteen  miles.  As  soon  as  I  arrived  at 
Toula,  I  addressed  myself  to  the  Governor,  who,  by  a  wide  de\'i- 
ation  from  the  principles  of  Russian  humanity,  had  the  justice  to 
afford  us  redress.  In  short,  if  we  had  not  been  well  armed  with 
sabres  and  pistols,  \ve_  should  never  have  arriv^  at  all.  Were  I 
to  recount  to  you  one  half  of  the  difTicvtlties  we  encountered  from 
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llie  roads,  the  rivers,  tlie  boats,  tliq  snow,  the  ice,  and  the  pea- 
sants, I  sjioulil  seem  to  be  travelling  again  over  the  same  grouail^ 
and  [  am  content  with  one  experience.''    P.  139. 

He  was  present  at  the  coronation  of  Paul,  whose  character 
and  deportment  are  sketched  with  great  spirit  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Bi^ge.  Mere  he  became  acquauiled  with  the  un%r- 
tuuate  Stanislaus^  the  deposed  King  of  Poland,  whom  he  thus 
notices. 

"  I  supped  with  the  King  of  I^qJ^nd  l,asl,  night.  "V^^e,  hi^d  a  ver3f 
small  party,  about  tei?  person^  His  manners,  a^ e  very  engaging^ 
and  his  person  very  interesting;  but  he,  i^,  m.uqt^  4eject|^d'  I  atft 
going  there  again  to-night."     J^.  1^6^. 

After  having  made  an  excursion  to  St.  Pet€rsi»urg  and  Stock- 
holm, he  continued  his  route  to  the  Crimea,  from  whence  we 
first  hear  of  him  as  the  guest  of  that  distmguished  ornament 
of  literature  and  science.  Professor  Padas,  q>"  whom  he  thus 
sjpi^ks.- 

"  J'ai  passe  une  semaine  chez-  le  Professeur  Pallas,  qui  9*es6 
ctabli  dans  la  Tauride  a  Simpheropol.  J'ai  peu  vu  de  gens  de 
lettres  qui  soient  aussi  dpux  et  aussi  aimables  que  lui." 

Having  been  furnished  with  letters;  to,  aM  the  Gqveri^o;-s  by, 
Piince  Kurakin,  tlie  comptroller- geii«;ral,  be  njadc  a,  complete 
tour  of  this  delightful  country,  observjug  the  manjiers  of  the, 
people,  copyuig  anlient  insc-iptions,  and  sketching  the  superb 
features  of  nature,  with  the  costume  of  the  fiift^erent  tribes.    His 
journal  relating  to  this  part  of  his  travels,  which  he  had  kept 
with  unusual  care,  is  among  the  oiher  losses  which  posterity  will 
have  to  regret.     In  January,  1798,  we  have  a  letter  fm  n  him  to 
his  faiher,  dated  a,t  Woitovka,  the  seat  of  hi?  friend  the  Duke  de 
PoUgna,c,  to   vyhonj  he  had  returned  after  his  tour  in  the  Cri* 
Xi^ea,  in  whic^  he  gives  the  most  satisfactory  reasons  for  extend^ 
ing  the  time  of  ^is  absence,  having  it  npw  in  contei^plation  to 
visit  the  classic  scenes  of  Greece  and  i^sja  :  previous  to  li,is  de- 
parture frorri  this  hospitable  mansipn,  he  addresses  si  letter  to 
his  sister,  (the  42d  in  this  collection)  vyhich  for  genuine  fet-llng, 
elegant  diction,  tender  affection,  and  excellent  advice,  we  have 
not  often  seen  surpassed  :  we  strongly  recommetid  to  the  serious 
perusal  of  every  young  lady  who  is  desirous  of  acq^uiring  more 
solid  claims  to  admiration  than  those  of  an  elegant  figure  or  a 
beautiful  face.     The  44lh  letter  is  dated  May  28,  1793,  from 
Pera,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople,  w;h»je  he  was  re- 
ceived w:ith  the  utmost  attention  by  Mr,  Spencer  Smyihe,  the 
English  envoy,  to  whose  kindness  and  frieudshijp  he  constantly. 
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expresses  himself  as  highly  indebted.-  NiuTierous  and  late  tra- 
vellers  have  been  so  profuse  in  their  descriptions  of  this  magni-' 
ficent  capital,  that  Pera  and  Galata  seem  as  familiar  to  us  as 
Greenwich  and  the  Borough,  and  the  Golden  Horn  and  the 
Bosphorus  are  not  less  known  than  the  Serpentine  and  the 
Thames.  We  shall  therefore  omit  his  description  of  these 
beautiful  scenes^  and  carry  him  safe  from  the  infection  of  the 
plague,  and  what  he  seems  at  this  time  to  have  dreaded  w  orse, — 
French  principles, — and  accompany  him  to  the  more  interest- 
hig  and  not  less  beautiful  regions  of  Greece.  It  may  not,  how- 
ever, be  either  unamusiug  or  uninstructive  to  those  who  re- 
member his  youthful  and  inconsiderate  declamations  in  what  he 
hastily  conceived  ^3  be  the  cause  of  liberty,  to  contrast  with 
them  his  sentiments  at  this  period,  when  nearly  the  whole  at- 
mosphere of  Europe  being  already  contaminated  by  the  spirit  of 
revolution,  the  French  had  chosen  the  East  as  the  scene  of  their 
revolutionary  intrigues  and  infuriated  ambition. 

**  I  am  the  most  decided  enemy  of  the  great  nation  ;  their  mon- 
gtrous  and  diabolical  conduct  makes  me  ashamed  that  I  ever  could 
koagine  that  their  motives  were  more  pure,  or  their  ends  more 
salutary.  My  opinions  are  not  changed  with  regard  to  our  mode  of 
commencing  the  war,  and  the  views  of  dismemberment,  &c.  &'c. 
but  they  are  most  completely  changed  with  respect  to  the  nature 
of  French  principles,  French  morals,  French  views,  and  the  final 
result  of  the  French  revolution.  The  conduct  of  the  present  go- 
vernment towards  America  and  Switzerland,  but  especially  Swit- 
zerland, is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  barbarous  despotism,  rioting  in  the 
consciousness  of  impunity  and  the  lust  of  evil.  There  is  no  longer 
any  good  to  be  expected  from  these  ruffian  trumpeters  of  false 
freedom.  I  am  strongly  convinced,  and  have  the  best  and  most 
melancholy  proofs,  that  there  is  less  liberty  in  France  than  in  al- 
most any  country  of  the  earth.  In  short,  I  lose  all  patience  upon 
this  subject.  I  abhor  and  execrate  the  pretended  republic,  with 
all  her  compulsory  affiliations,  in  the  exact  proportion  of  my  for- 
mer hopes  from  her  efforts  in  the  cause  of  mankind.  I  prefer  the 
downright  sincere  despotism  which  avows  its  nature  and  publishes 
its  maxims,  to  the  hollow  workings  and  masked  designs  of  an  hy- 
pocrital  liberty."     P.  239. 

Havii^  had  the  good  fortune  to  engage  in  his  service  Mons, 
Preaux,  an  eminent  artist,  who  had  been  employed  by  the 
Comte  de  Choiseul,  he  embarkpd  at  Scutari,  with  a  full  deter- 
mination to, explore  the  classic  regions  of  Greece,  to  illustrate 
its  antiquities  and  delineate  its  remains.  Having  touched  at  the 
island  of  Tino,  where  he  remained  a  short  time,  he  re-embarked 
and  landed  at  the  Pirajus  in  the  month  of  December^  17W8. 

a  Th^ 
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The  feelings  of  an  enlightened  traveller  on  his  arrival  at  these 
scenes  ot  past  renown,  may  be  better  imagined  than  described. 
The  soft  and  varied  outline  of  the  Attic  scenery,  the  sublime  re- 
mains of  ancient  art,  the  sepulchres  l)f  heroes,  poets,  orators, 
and  historians,  the  recollections  which  crowd  upon  the  mind, 
will  ever  render  Athens  the  delight  of  him  who  shall  be  blessed 
with  an  ardent  and  excursive  mind,  a  refined  imagination,  and  a 
cultivated  taste.-  Tweddell's  emotions  6f  admiration  are  best 
described  in  his  own  emphatic  language. 

"  J  have  not  yet  had  time,  as  you  will  easily  imagine,  to  exa- 
mine what  is  to  be  seen — yet  my  impatience  to  visit  some  of  the 
principal  monuments  of  this  illustrious  spot,  would  not  permit  me 
either  to  eat  or  to  sit  down,  till  I  had  made  the  circuit  of  the 
Acropolis,  and  had  venerated  the  successful  labours  of  Attic  genius. 
I  have  seen  these  stupendous  remains  only  with  a  glance,  and 
cannot  collect  words  to  express  my  admiration.  I  feel  as  if  hi- 
therto I  had  seen  nothing — since  no  comparison  can  be  instituted 
between  all  the  efforts  of  human  talent  which  I  have  hitherto  wit- 
nessed, and  the  objects  which  have  this  day  struck  my  astonished 
senses.  When  I  shall  have  been  here  a  fortnight  more,  I  shall  be 
able  to  give  you  a  better  account  of  all  that  surrounds  me."  P.  275. 

Congenial  as  tire  soil  which  he  now  pressed  was  to  his  feel- 
ings, yet  we  cannot  but  think  that  his  corcespondence  from 
thence  is  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  volume.  This  may  be 
accounted  for  from  the  difficulty  and  hazard  of  sending  letters  in 
that  country,  by  which  means  many  of  his  may  have  been  lost, 
from  the  monotony  of  his  manners,  and  want  of  polished  society 
to  employ  his  pen ;  and  above  all,  from  his  constant  aiwi  assi- 
duous labour  of  investigation  and  research. 

**  Depuis  que  je  suis  ici,"  he  observes  to  Mr.  Blgge,  *•  je  n'ai 
pas  eu  un  moment  de  repos:  depuis  huit  heures  du  matin  jusqu'a 
onze  heures  du  soir  je  m'occupe  de  la  maniere  la  plus  assidue.  Je 
ne  sais  si  je  tire  grand  fruit  de  mes  reeherches ;  vous  en  jugerez 
a  mon  retour." 

Posterity  we  are  afraid  will  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  these 
researches  ;  for  a  mysterious,  though,  without  doubt,  wise.  Pro- 
vidence forbade  his  return  to  his  native  shores.  After  a  tour 
through  the  northern  provinces  of  Grecia  Propria,  and  a  visit 
to  Mount  Athos,  where  he  led  the  way  to  the  discovery  of  some 
aiitient  MSS.  which  have  since,  we  hear,  been  brought  away 
by  some  English  travellers,  he  died  at  Athens,  July  25,  1799, 
and  was  interred,  with  all  the  honours  that  the  poor  inhabitants 
of  this  once-celebrated  city  could  bestow,  iii  the  Temple  of 
Theseus. 

Si 
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*  Si  misernndus  in  wnrlp 
Saltern  in  sejmlckrofelix. 

Having  follovvecl  this  amiable  and  enlightened  traveller  frorn 
the  tune  he  left  his  native  land,  "until  he  closed  his  short  but 
bright  career,  in  the  prime  of  youth  and  vigour  of  intellect,  it 
jemains  for  us  to  say  something  concernmg  the  disappearance  of 
his  journals,  papers,  and  drawings,  a  very  large  ct)llection  of 
"which  he  had  diligently  prepared  for  the  amusement  of  his  friends 
and  the  infornmtion  of  his  countrymen. 

As  soon  as  Tvveddeil  had  brea'hed  his  last,  in  the  house  of 
Spiriction  Logotheti,  the  interpreter  attached  to  the  English  cou- 
'Sulship  at  Athens,  the  consul,  Procopio  Macri,  amended  by  sij; 
Xvitnesses,  proceeded  immediately  to  affix  the  ofHrial  seal  to  the 
effects  of  the  deceased.  Accordingly,  in  three  successive  visits 
■•which  they  marie  f<.r  this  purpo-e,  they  secured  the  whole  of  the 
literary  and  other  property  of  the  defunct  in  one  trunk  and  three 
boxes.  These  were  fiut  on  board  a  ship  for  Constant inople, 
under  the  special  care  of  a  Greek  priest,  named  Simeon,  and 
consigned  to  Mr.  Spencer  Smythe,  the  Bntibh  minister  then  re- 
sident at  the  Pprte  :  t])e  ship  wa^  unfortunately  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Anadoli,  and  great  part  of  the  property  much  injured 
by  the  salt  water,  though  it  appears  that  most  of  it,  if  not  all, 
was  preserved.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  Constantinople, 
the  property  was  taken  possession  of  by  an  order  under  the  hand 
of  Lord  Elgin,  who  had  just  arrived  as  ambassador  e.xtrordinary 
from  England.  It  wa?  then  deposited  in  the  vaults  of  the  Eng- 
lish palace,  about  the  latter  end  of  iSovetriber,  1799>  without 
any  notice  being  taken  of  it  until  near  the  end  of  January,  1800, 
"when  It  was  opened  under  the  inspection  of  an  artist,  who  was 
desired  to  exercise  his  'kill  in  saviiig  or  restoring  the  drawings 
which  had  received  injnry  from  the  effects  of  the  sea- water  :  at 
the  same  time  Lord  Elgin  ordered  Mr.  Thornton,  an  English 
merchant  of  Corstuntinople,  to  bring  to  the  English  palace,  cer- 
tain packages  which  had  been  left  under  his  care  by  Mr.  Twed- 
dell  at  the  time  of  his  departure  for  Athens,  and  which,  besides 
other  kinds  of  property,  contained  liis  journals  of  Sv\itzerland 
and  the  Crimea,  with  a  valuable  collection  of  views  and  cos- 
tumes, &c.     These  were  opened  with  the  rest,  and 

**  The  contents,'*  as  the  editor  obsen'cs,  "  spread  abroad  for 
inspection  and  examination  upon  the  chairs  and  tables  of  the 
room,  and  when  the  parties  present  withdrew,  they  were  left  ex- 

**  These  lines  are  quoted  from  the  epitaph,  written  by  Lord 
Byron,  on  Mr.  Watson,  whose  ashes  repose  in  the  Theseum,  by 
the  side'of  Twe^ell. 

posed 
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pfi«et3  m  tliat  state,  the  door  of  the  room  being  locked  by  Lord 
Blgin,  and  the  key  kept  ifl  his  own  possession. 

*<  Several  weeks  after  this  transaction,  Mr.  Thornton,  on  goincr 
one  morning  to  his  warehouse  in  Ghlata,  found  some  boxes  which 
had  been  brought  there  from  the  English  palace :  he  examined 
the  contents  of  them  ;  they  appeared  to  correspond  to  a  certain 
extent  with  those  which  he  had  seen  unpacked  from  the  truakf 
formerljf  in  his  possession — with  this  material  exception,  howeyer, 
that  all  the  drawings  and  manuscripts  tver€  missing  y  these,  after 
the  naost  dih'gent  and  repeated  research  among  the  returned 
boxes  could  not  be  found ;  no  satisfactory  intelligence  of  them  could 
be  j5T0Cttred  at  the  time;  no  subsequent  communication  on  the  sub»> 
ject  was  ever  made  ;  and  in  fact  they  never 'were  returned"   P.  353<, 

The  property  is  now  traced  ftiirly  into   Lord   Elgin's  bands, 
who  acknowleHges  the  same  in  a  lettei'  to  a  friend,  dated  Con^ 
stantinople,    Dec.  19,   1809,   i»  which   he   also  intimates  his 
intention  of  transmitting  it  to  England ;  when  a  considerable 
■time,  however,  had  elapsed,  and  neither  the  effects  arrived,  nor 
atiy  communication  \^hatever  on  the  subject  was  made  by  Lord 
Elgin  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  wjien  their  own  hopes 
also  weie  much  diminished  by  tlie  arrival  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Spencer  Saijlhe,  in  which  he  expresses  "  strong  regret  that  his 
good  offices  touards  procuring  an  arrangement  of  Mr.  Twed- 
deli's  affairs,  had  been  frustrated  by  an  interference  highly  of" 
ficious  and  indelicate,  and  which  condemned  him  to  be  an  im- 
potent  spectator  of  such   mismanagement;"    under  these  cir- 
cumstances measures  were  set  on  foot  in  concert  with  the  late 
Dr.  Raine,  Dr.  Parr,  Mr.  Losh,  and  other  friends,  in  order  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  the  loss  or  detention  of  tiie  property. 
All  personal  application   in  consequence   to   Lord  Elgin  pro- 
duced no  other  answer  than  a  general  declaration,  "  that  the 
property  liad  been  sent  home  in  compliance  with  the  instructions 
of  Mr,  TweiideU's  father ;  and  that  the  interference  of  the  gen- 
tleman referred   to  was  equally  superfluous  and  unauthorised  ;'* 
ond  to  this  declaration  he  adhered  upon  his  own  arrival  in  England, 
Affairs  remained  in  this  state  until  the  attention  of  the  Editor 
^•as  excited  -by  a  discussion  of  this  subject  in  the  Naval  Chro- 
ricle  for  the  year  1810,  which  induced  him  to  renew  his  appli- 
cations to  Lord  Elgin  for  information  regarding  his  brother's 
properly:   his  Lordship    annoyed  by    successive  importunities 
.now  afiirms,  that 

'*<  H4s  memory,  however,  he  is  sorry  to  say,  does  not  supply  hini 
Tvlth  any  recollections  sufficiently  precise  for  that  purpose;  though 
he  is  not  without  some  '  impressions'  remaining  on  his  mind,  by 
the  help  of  which  he  ventures  to  state,  in  substance,  as  follows : 
♦<  That  pertain  effects  of  Mr,  Tv/eddell^  sent  from  Greece  by 
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S0a,  "were  brbught  to  the  residence  of  the  EngHsh  mission  at  Peray 
after  having  first  suffered  shipwreck ;  that  among  them  were  se- 
veral drawings  executed  by  a  French  artist,  some  memoranda  of 
inscriptions,  and  a  few  *  trifling  notes'  on  his  tour  in  Greece;  and 
that  the  whole  had  been  so  much  damaged  by  salt  water  as  to  war- 
rant the  description  (for  so  it  is  expressed)  of  being  '  in  a  very  de- 
plorable state.'  His  Lordship's  *  impression'  further  is,  that  some 
of  the  gentlemen  attached  to  the  embassy  did  charge  themselves 
•with  the  more  immediate  care  of  the  property  in  question  ;  and  he 
believes  that  it  was  sent  home,  either  under  the  personal  care  of 
the  late  Professor  Carlyle,  or,  by  his  direction,  in  a  merchant- 
ship  called  the  Duncan,  along  with  several  boxes  of  presents  to 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville."     P.  352. 

Upon  the  questions  being  put  to  him  whether  he  had  not  al- 
lowed the  drawings  and  manuscripts  to  be  copied  whilst  they 
were  in  his  possession,  and  whetlier  he  ever  received  two 
trunks  from  Mr.  Thornton,  containing  the  journals  of  Swit- 
zerland and  the  Crimea,  together  with  other  literary  effects; 
lie  replies,  to  the  first,  that  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  notes  or 
inscriptions  may  have  been  copied,  "  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
several  gentlemen  of  the  embassy,  engaged  in  similar  researches  ; 
but  he  has  none  in  his  possession,  nor  does  he  know  of  any." 
And  to  the  second,  "  that  he  has  no  recollection  of  any  such 
delivery  being  made  by  Mr.  Thornton."  Though  he  wishes  it 
to  be  understood,  that  such  things  might  have  been  received  into 
the  custody  of  the  Mission,  without  coming  under  his  own 
knowledge.  After  this  communication.  Lord  Elgin  declines 
entering  into  any  further  explanations. 

The  Editor  then  gives  a  recapitulation  of  facts,  the  chief  of 
vliich  we  have  laid  before  our  rearjers,  and  ends  with  the  fol- 
lowing ren^arks. 

*'  It  has  already  been  intimated,  that  Lord  Elgin  caused  Mr. 
Tweddell's  effects,    just   arrived  from    Athens,    to   be   removed 
fi-om  the  British  Chancery,  where  on  landing  they  had  been  de- 
posited by  the  orders  of  Mr.  Smythe  (awaiting  his  early  examination 
and  disposal),  and  to  be  brought  to  his  own  mansion,  which,  at 
that  time,  was  within  the  precinct  of  the  French  Palace,  and  had 
■been  granted  by  the  Porte  as  a  temporary  residence  for  the  am- 
bassador, after  the  British  Palace  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.    It  is 
jiot  for  me,  doubtless,  to  attempt  to  fathom  those  reasons  which 
influenced  this  proceeding;  but  it  may  be  allowed  me  to  observe, 
that  property  thus  deposited  in  the  public  ofllce  of  an   embassy 
(especially  that  of  a  British  subject   dying  intestate),  seems  to 
become,  from  that  moment,  a  sacred  thing ;  and  that  in  this  instance 
it  could  not,  without  a  violation  of  law,  be  taken  from  under  the 
public  security,  by  any  individual  however  exalted,  and  tranferred 
to  his  own  residence,  without  any  reason  being  assigned  for  such 

removal^ 
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removal,  or  any  certified  account  thereof  being  rendered  to  the 
representatives   of  the  party  deceased.     Whatever  be  the   true 
light,  however,  in  which  this  matter  is  to  be  viewed,  it  is  an  ..un- 
deniable fact  that  Mr.  Tweddell's  Athenian  effects  were  not  only 
transferred  at  that  time  in  the  mode   described,  but  that  very 
shortly  afterwards  they  underwent  a  second  removal,  and  the  whole 
of  the  property  was  then  taken  by  his  Loi'dship  to  his  private  villa 
In  the  village  of  Belgrad,  at  the   distance  of  about  twelve  miles 
from  Constantinople  ;    and   if  I  am  to  credit  information  whicli 
rests  on  authority  the  most  respectable,  derived  on  the  spot  and 
in  circulation  at  the  time,  my  brother's  journals  and  various  col- 
lections were  not  only  accessible   to   the  eyes  of  all  visitors  at 
•the  villa,    and  to  the  hands   of  certain  individuals,  but  so   no*- 
torious   was    this   circumstance,  that    it   was   a   common   theme 
of  conversation,  not  only  amongst  the  English,  but  with  persons 
of  other  nations  ;  indeed  it  was  even  confidently  said,  that  a  certain 
learned  traveller  deceased,  and  his  reverend  friend  and  companion, 
then  proceeding  on  a  journey  to  Mount  Athos,  and  other  part$, 
took  along  with  them  a  part  of  Mr.  Tweddell's  Grecian  journal,  as 
a  guide  and  vade-mecum   on  their  travels,  and  that  it  proved  the 
means  of  introducing  them  to  some  local  antiquities  at  Mount 
Athos  of  a  secret  and  very  valuable  description.     I  mention  this 
report  as  such,  exactly  as  I  have  received  it;  pledging  myself  for 
nothing  but  the  respectability  of  the  sources  through  which  it  has 
come  to  me,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  in  current  existence  at  Con- 
stantinople. 

"  It  is  ascertained  from  positive  testimony,  that  so  late  as  the 
end  of  1801,  which  was  nearly  two  years  from  the  arrival  of  the 
eftects  from  Athens,  his  Lordship  being  then  at  Bouyukdere,  and 
walking  there  on  the  quay,  entered  into  familiar  conversation  with 
the  late  Mr.  Thornton  ;  with  feelings  of  evident  vexation,  he  ex- 
pressed the  severe  disappointment  he  had  just  experienced,  in  the 
refusal  of  one  of  his  retinue  to  proceed  to  Athens,  for  the  super- 
jntendance  of  his  '  Pursuits  in  Greece' — '  particularly  after  I  had 
prepared  him  for  the  purpose,  by  allowing  him  the  use  of 
Tweddell's  papers  and  collections.' 

"  A  single  additional  circumstance  shall  close  the  present  ac* 
count.     A   quantity  of  drawings,  known  to  have  formed  part  of 
Mr.    Tweddell's    collection,    and  exhibiting   cosfnme  in   singular 
beauty,  were  seen  in  Lord  Elgin's  possession  at  different  times, 
and  at  distant  periods  from  the  date  of  the  original  transaction ; 
they  were  kept  by  his  Lordship   with  the  avowed  intention  of 
having  them  copied,  and  with  a  farther  view  of  their  being  taken 
home  by  himself,  or,  on  his  own  account,  by  a  confidential  person. 
Sixty-nine  drawings  of  Levantine  dresses,  copied  by  an  artist  at 
Naples,  from  the  originals,  once  in  the  portfolio  of  Mr.  Tweddell, 
but,  at  the  time  when  they  v/ere  copied,   in  the  custody  of  a  gen- 
Jlcraan  who  received  them  from  Lord  Elgin,  are  now  in  the  posses- 
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sion  of  the  gentleman  adverted  to,  resident  in  this  country,  anS. 
who  acknowledges  them  to  have  come  into  his  hands  in  the 
way  above  described ;  still  farther,  there  is  every  reason  to  con- 
clude, that  on  the  noble  Lord's  return  to  this  country,  in  1806, 
those  orighial  drawings,  with  Others  of  a  similar  description,  were 
duly  restored  to  him  :  be  it  also  observed,  that  one  ostensible  rea- 
son for  his  having  detained  these  effects,  was,  that  they  might  the 
more  safely  be  conveyed  into  the  hands  of  the  family."     P.  367- 

The  remainder  of  the  Appendix  is  chiefly  taken  up   with 
Jetters  and  extracts  of  letters  relating  to  this  unfortunate  affair ; 
the  greatest  part  or    these  are  from  Mr.  Thornton,  in  whose 
care  Mr.  Tueddell's  effects  were  left  at  his  departiue  from  Con- 
stantinople.    He  describes  the   state  of  the   property,  as  un- 
injured by  the  fire  which  destroyed  his  own  bouse  at  Pera.   his 
sending  the  boxes  to  the  English  palace  at  the  order  of  Lord 
Elgin,  his  being  present  at  the  opening  of  them,  and  his  after- 
wards  receiving  them  with  a  part  only  of  their  contents,  the 
drawings  and  MSS.  being  withheld.     He  moreover  denies  all 
knowledge  of  their  having  been  shipped  on  board  the  Duncan, 
or  any  other  vessel  for  England.     We  have  two  letters  from  the 
Rev.  P.  Hunt,  Chaplain   to  the  Embassy,  in  whose  preiieuce 
th€   packages   were  opened,  who  expresses  his  opinion^  that 
much  of  the  property  sent  from  sAthens,  upon  Mr.  Tweddell  s 
decease,  was   lost  when  the  vessel  was  wrecked  in   tlie  sea  of 
iMannora.     In  one  place  be  affirms,  that  he  saw  the  property 
carefully  packed  up,  and  shipped  on  board  the  Lord  Duacaq 
transport,   after  it  had  been  directed  by  Professor  Cailyle  to 
the  care  of  Mr.  Losh  at  Newcastle  or  Carlisle;  in  another,  he 
fjualifies  this  assertion,  only  expressing  his  firm  belief  that  such 
a  transaction  took  place,,   under  the    superintcndance  of   the 
Professor,  thus  weakenin^g  very  considerably  his  own  testimony. 
Nor  must  we  omit   to  mention,  that  Professor  Cailyle  him,, 
self,  in  his  personal  communications  with  Mr.  Losh,  disclaims 
this  superintcndance.      However,   since   Lord  Elgin   and  Mr. 
Hunt  had  both  of  them   specified  the   Lord  Duncan  transport, 
as  the  ship  selected  for  the  conveyance  of  the  effects  to  Eng- 
land,  it  was  natural  to  make  all  possible  enquiries  concerning 
the  fate  of  that  vessel.     The  result  of  these  is  detailed  in  a  note 
to  the  Appendix. 

**  It  has  been  ascertained,  hy  the  most  minute  and  patierrt  en- 
quiry, that  the  ship  Duncan,  Captain  Thomson,  took  her  depar- 
ture from  Constantinople  on  the  5th  of  October,  1800  (which  was 
ten  months  after  the  effects  from  Athens  had  come  into  Lord 
Elgin's  possession),  and  saihng  dh-ect  to  Smyrna,  was  there  taken 
up  as  a  transport,  by  the  commissaries  for  the  expedition  on  the 
coast  of  Egypt.  That,  in  consequence,  she  had  made  a  transfer  of  the 

whole 
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whole  of  her  cargo,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  paclcagcs  for 
private  individu?Us  in  England,  to  the  Princessa,  Captain  Wni. 
Lee ;  who,  in  the  most  direct  and  unqualified  terms,  asserts  his 
perfect  knowledge  that  no  consignment  for  Mr.  Tweudell,  ad- 
dressed to  the  care  of  James  Losh,  Esq.  or  otherwise,  was  amongst 
the  cargo  taken  on  board  by  him.  It  further  appears,  that  alter 
the  Duncan  had  fulfilled  her  service  on  the  codst  of  Egypt,  she 
fell  in  on  her  return  with  the  Flora,  merchant  ship,  3'27  tons. 
Captain  David  Merrylees,  in  the  port  of  Malta ;  and  that  the 
Flora  being  the  first  ship  sailing  for  England,  those  few  packages 
whicli  had  remained  on  board  the  Duncan  since  !ier  departure  from 
Constantinople,  were  then  transferred  to  that  vessel  (the  Flora), 
and  by  the  latter  safely  conveyed  to  England.  On  examining  the 
Custom-house  report  of  the  Flora,  the  most  careful  scrutiny  affords 
no  notice  of  any  consignment  for  Mr.  Tweddell,  or  his  friend  in 
Northumberland  ;  the  only  specification  of  packages  at  all  re- 
markable as  private  property,  is  the  following  :  '  For  H.  Nisbett, 
Esq  5  packages,  4  pieces,  1  marble-pillar,  1  windovv-sash,  and  a 
cask  of  wine.'  This  is  the  intelligence  obtained  concerning  the 
Duncan,  and  the  transfer  of  her  cargo.  Uie  result  of  the  whole 
^s  this  :  that,  as  the  whole  and  every  part  of  the  Lord  Duncan's 
cargo,  of  whatever  denomination,  was  certainly  taken  on  board 
the  Princessa  and  the  Flora,  and  as  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
of  these  two  vessels  did  receive  on  board  the  property  in  question, 
}t  follows  that  no  consignment  of  Mr.  Tweddell's  effects  could  ev^r 
have  been  shipped  at  all  in  the  Dmican."    P.  362, 

When  we  have  mentioned,  that  the  Editor  Fias  inserted  a  me- 
morial presented  to  the  Levant  Company,  compiaining  of  the 
arbitrary  manuer  in  which  Lord  Elgin  took  possession  of  his 
brother's  property  and  his  apparent  detention  of  it,  together 
vith  the  cominunication  the  company  made  to  his  Lordship  oa 
the  subject,  as  well  as  the  result  of  an  investigation  set  on  foot 
by  their  direction  at  Constantinople,  all  without  any  beneficial 
result,  we  sliall  have  made  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
cipal facts  contained  in  this  extraoidinary  ail  gution  wh.ch,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  has  called  forth  the  indignant  refu- 
•lation  qf  the  noble  Lord,  who  felt  himself  aggrieved.  Listead, 
itowever,  of  replying  directly  to  the  author  of  the  charge,  he  has 
addressed  himself  in  two  smail  pamphlets  to  the  Eduor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  wljo  in  some  measure  had  made  himself  a 
party  in  t'-e  affair,  by  the  acrimony  and  decisive  tone  m  which 
he  had  commented  upon  his  Lordship's  conduct. 

In  his  tirst  letter  to  the  tieviewtr.  Lord  Elgin  begins  by 
€^■pr«S3ing  the  surpiize  and  indignation  he  felt  on  the  perusal  of 
the  article  in  question ;  his  answer  is  addressed  to  the  Kevievter, 
because  the  book  ilstlf  had  not  yet  come  into  liis  hands,  and  his 
-oni)  knowledge  of  the  charges  preleried  against  him  came 
trough  the  KevieWt 
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Upon  this  we  must  observe,  that  it  really  does  happen  fci*rta- 
natcly  for  his  Lordship,  that  be  is  in  pos'session  of  these  docu- 
jiients ;  for  though  a  simple  denial  of  a  charge  may  in  some 
cases  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  indication,  yet  this  cannot  be 
the  case  when  that  charge  involves  much  of  testimony,  much 
detail,  and  much  presumptive  evidence.  Lord  Elgin  next  pro- 
ceeds to  a  circumstantial  account  of  his  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Tweddell,  his  arrival  at  Constantinople,  Mr.  T.'s  unfortunate 
death  at  Athens,  and  the  receipt  of  his  effects  in  the  English 
Palace ;  a  fact  which  his  Lordship  observes  he  never  denied 
though  considerable  pains  have  been  taken  to  prove  the  circum- 
stance. Let  us  now  see  how  he  rebuts  the  several  charges  ; 
first  with  regard  to  the  value  of  the  property,  his  Lordship 
thinks  that  it  has  been  highly  overated.  He  produces  a  letter 
(No.  [.  Appendix)  from  Mr./niornton,  who  expresses  himself 
as  nncertani  whether  a  partial  loss  was  not  sustained  by  the  fire, 
which  consumed  that  gentleman's  house  in  Pera,  when  Mr. 
Tweddell's  effects  were  saved,  as  it  were  by  miracle.  At  all 
events,  as  Mr.  Thornton  broke  open  the  trunks  himself  for  in- 
spection, and  as  they  remained  a  long  time  m  his  custody  in  that 
state  before  they  were  sent  to  the  English  Palace,  there  is  at  any 
rate  less  security  on  this  subject. 

The  other  part  of  the  property  sent  from  Athens  was  wrecked 
in  the  sea  of  Marmora,  and  appears  to  have  been  plundered  by 
the  natives,  as  according  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Hunt,  the 
medals  and  some  other  articles  were  missing,  and  Mr.  Thornton 
only  speaks  of  a  port-folio  of  drawings,  and  a  book  of  Greek 
inscriptions ;  and  both  these  gentlemen  were  present  at  the 
opening  of  the  packages.  The  reason  of  his  Lordship's  taking 
possession  of  the  property  of  ^Ir.  Tweddell,  is  thus  accounted 
for. 

When  Mr.  T.  died  at  Athens,  the  English  Consul  there  trans- 
mitted the  property  to  Mr.  S})encer  Sniythe,  as  head  of  the 
mission  at  Constantinople ;  but  Lord  Elgin  having  arrived 
as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  in  the  interval,  Mr.  Smythe,  from 
motives  of  etiquette,  refused  to  take  charge  of  it,  and  it  was  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Thornton  deposited  in  the  English  palace ; 
when  the  packages  were  opened,  Mr.  Thornton,  at  Lord  l^lgin's 
vecominendation,  sent  the  remaining  property  which  had 
escaped  the  hre,  to  be  inspected  at  the  same  time,  that  thp 
literary  and  valuable  articles  might  be  all  kept  and  sent  home 
together.  With  respect  to  a  charge  which  has  been  made  against 
his  Lordship,  of  allowing  the  drawings  to  be  copied,  he  ob- 
serves that  Mr.  Barker,  the  Panorama-artist,  being  present  at 
the  inspection,  he  was  desired  to  repair  the  paintings,  which 
hud  suiiered  by  the  sea-water  ;  but  that  no  copies  to  his  know- 
ledge 
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ledge  were  taken.  The  main  question  still  remains.  How  has 
the  property,  which  was  preserved,  been  disposed  oP.  To  this 
Lord  Elgin  replies,  that  harassed  as  he  was  at  the  time 
by  the  incessant  and  intense  exertions  of  his  official  duty,  there 
Jsevery  reason  to  suppose,  that  he  left  the  transmission  of  it 
to  the  care  of  those  gentlemen  of  the  embassy,  wliose  literary 
pursuits,  or  knowledge  of  Mr.  Tweddell's  family,  would  interest 
them  in  its  preservation. 

Dr.  Hunt's  testimony  is  adduced  to  the  fact  of  his  having 
seen  the  property  put  on  board  a  ship  for  conveyance  to  En'>« 
land,  and  the  objection  started  against  his  evidence,  from  his 
having  in  a  second  letter  to  Mr.  R.  Tvveddell  expressed  only  his 
firm  belief  that  he  saw  it,  is  answered  by  attributing  this  va- 
riation of  tone  to  a  commendable  desire  of  accuracy  ;  the  un- 
favourable expressions  of  Professor  Carlyle  towards  Lord  Elgin 
are  referred  to  the  unfriendly  bias  of  his  mind,  from  his  views 
being  disappointed,  which  induced  him  to  accompany  the  em- 
bassy. His  Lordship  conceives  also,  and  with  some  justice, 
that  afte*-  so  long  an  interval  had  elapsed  between  his  embassy 
and  the  demands  of  Mr.  Tweddell's  family,  that  too  much  stress 
is  not  to  be  laid  upon  a  few  inaccuracies  ;  for  instance,  when  it 
is  found  that  no  property  belonging  to  Mr.  T\^'eddell  was 
shipped  on  board  the  Duncan,  Lord  Elgin  is  not  to  be  con- 
victed, because  he  had  given  a  reference  to  that  ship,  aboard  of 
which  he  had  embarked  other  eifects,  and  among  them  presents 
for  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Grenvilie  ;  any  man  conscious  of  his  in- 
nocence, at  such  a  length  of  time  and  under  such  circumstances 
might  probably  make  such  a  mistake. 

Lord  E.  moreover  brings  forward  a  passage  from  one  of  Mr. 
K.  Tweddell's  own  letters  (Appendix,  JNo.  4,),  which  he  cob- 
siders  a  triumphant  refutation  of  the  calumny  with  which  he  has 
been  aspersed. 

"  Since  I  had  the  honour  of  receiving  your  Lordship's  favour 
of  the  9th  of  February  last,  I  have  taken  occasion,  so  far  as  a 
tedious  indisposition  would  allow  me,  to  look  over,  with  particular 
care,  my  father's  papers  and  records  of  correspondence,  and 
I  find  it  mentioned  in  a  very  circumstantial  manner,  that  you  bad 
complied  with  Mr.  Tweddell's  directions,  in  transmitting  the 
papers  and  other  effects  of  hi^s  late  son."     P.  15. 

This  distinct  assertion  of  a  fact,  observes  his  Lordship,  com- 
pletely refutes  the  charge  now  made  against  me,  and  which  no 
sophistry  can  explain  away.  On  this  point,  we  should  have  no 
hesitation  with  concurring  with  his  Lor^siiip's  opinion,  had  we  nofc 
some  doubts  that  he  hai  mistaken  tb    passage  in  the  lett«r  tor 

which 
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wliicU  he  refers.  If  Mr.  Robert TueJdell  means  to  say,  t!ist 
he  (iiscovered  among  his  ftither's  papers  au  acknov^icdgemeut  of 
his  having  received  the  eft^cls  of  his  lale  sou,  transsviitted  to  this 
country  by  Lord  Elgin,,  no  clearer  acquittal  of  his  Lor  iship 
can  be  required  ;  but  if  he  only  refers  to  one  of  Lord  Elgin's 
own  letters^  in  whici»  he  may  have  stated  the  fact  of  their  trans- 
i-nissiou,  this  is  no  proof  at  all ;  it  is  only  an  assertion  backed 
by  the  affirmation  of  the  asserter ;  we  expect,  therefore,  that 
this  rmibiguity  will  be  cleared  up. 

Befo]e  we  close  this  article,  we  cannot  help  arliiiovvledgiug 
the  great  diffkuhy  and'  hazard  which  attends  the  conveyance  of 
all  kinds  of  property  in  the  Levant ;  and  we  are  conviuced> 
that  few  travellers  have  not  experienced  some  inconvenience 
from  the  carelessness  or  roguery  of  the  Levantine  traders.  We 
are  very  wiUing  to  believe,  that  the  loss  of  the  property  in 
question  i>  to  be  ascribed  to  some  cau-e  or  other  of  this  kiady 
rather  than  to  any  overt  act  of  a  British  Nobleman  and  Ro^al 
Ambassddui,  from  which  the  niifid  recoih  with  horror.  Lord 
Elgni  concludes  his  statement  w  ith  the  following  observations  ; 

*'  Let  it  then  be  supposed,  that  I  am  capable,  upon  any  pos- 
sible motive  of  conduct  so  degrading  ;  it  is  fair  to  ask,  what  mo- 
tive can  be  assigned  for  it  ? 

"  1.  As  sixteen  years  have  now  elapsed,  and  neither  I  nor  any 
other  member  of  the  embassy  have  ever  given,  or  Intended  to 
give,  to  the  world,  a  Tour  in  Switzerland  or  in  Greece ;  it 
may  be  inferred  that  I  could  not  be  influenced  by  a  desire  of  pro- 
fiting by  the  observations  of  Mr.  Tweddell,  or  of  suppressing  the 
competition  of  a  formidable  rival. 

*'  2.  My  collections  of  drawings  have  been  exhibited,  both  in 
Edinburgh  and  in  London,  for  many  years ;  and  as  not  one  of 
Mr.  Tweddell's  has  ever  appeared  among  them,  nor  any  drawings 
coinciding  in  their  subjects  with  his,  there  is  not,  I  think,  any 
ground  for  alleging  that  I  have  enriched  my  collections  at  his 
expense. 

**  3.  Least  of  all  shall  I  be  suspected  of  having  acted  under 
fhe  influence  of  persoual  hostility  to  Mr.  Johii  Tweddell,  whose 
friends  (if  his  correspondence  has  done  me  justice)  mu.st  know, 
that  I  invariabiy  treated  him  with  the  greatest  respect  and  kind- 
ness ;  and  to  whose  remains  I  had  the  melancholy  satisfaction, 
upon  my  return  from  Turkey,  of  preparing  for  thera  an.  appropriate: 
nionimient  in  the  temple  of  Theseus. 

*'  1  add  but  one  consideration  more.  It  is  well  known,  that, 
previous  to  mj'^  arrival  in  Turkey,  I  had  projected  the  formation 
of  those  collections  of  the  precious  remains  of  ancient  art, 
which  for  so  many  years  have  been  the  object;  of  my  arixiety  and 
exertion.  What,  then,  could  be  so  desirable  to  me,  afi  any  publi- 
cation, by  a  person  so  eminently  qualified  as  Mr.  J.  Tweddell,  on 
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subjects  so  nearly  connected  with  the  objects  of  my  endeavours, 
i^nd  so  likely  to  interest  the  public  in  their  success  i 

"  While,  therefore,  not  one  ratioRal  motive  can  be  even  con- 
jeclured,  in  explanation  of  the  conduct  impuicd  to  me,  every  mo- 
tive  existed  which  could  possibly  impel  ms  to  preserve  to  the 
world  the  fruits  of  ^Ir.  TweddeU's  learning,  taste,  and  industry. 
P.  35. 

The  second  pamphlet  of  Lord  Elgin's  which  has  appeared, 
is  in  the  shape  of  an  i\ppendix  to  his  founer  letter^  addressed 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Tiiis  is  written  after 
he  lisis  had  the  perusal  of  what  he  calls  Mr.  TweddeU's  enor- 
mous volume.  As  he  finds  the  Review  is  but  the  condensed  de- 
tail of  Mr.  R.  TweddeU's  charges,  lie  deems  his  answer  to  the  Re- 
viewer a  sufficient  reply  to  the  Editor  of  the  Viork.  His  Lord- 
•jLip  recapitulating  his  former  defence,  observes, 

*•  The  charge  against  me  was,  that  the  %\:hole  of  Mr.  J.  Twed- 
deU's papers  were  unwarrantably  taken  into  my  possession,  and 
are  still  withheld  by  me.  My  defence,  tiierefore,  was  naturally 
rested  upon  these  three  propositions  :  1.  That  a  part  of  these  col- 
lections never  v.-as  in  my  possession  at  all,  having  perished  by 
various  accidents  ;  2.  Tliut  the  remainder  came  into  my  possession 
without  any  improper  interference  on  my  part ;  and,  3.  That, 
after  having  been  for  .some  time  in  my  possession,  it  was  traaa- 
mitted  by  me  to  Mr.  Tft'eddell's  family,  agreeably  to  their  di- 
rections. 

"  These  propositions  receive  much  additional  illustration  from 
Mr.  '^Iweddell's  Appendix."     P.  4. 

We  shall  pass  over  the  first  and  second  articles  of  this  de- 
fence, and  see  what  additional  proofs  the  noble  Lord  adduces 
gn  this  third  and  fundamental  proposition.  First  then  he  ap- 
peals, in  his  justification,  to  the  very  words  of  Mr.  Carlyle, 
which  the  Reviewer  had  suppressed  from  motives  of  delicacy. 

"  Let  me  premise,"  says  his  Lordship,  "  that  Mr.  Carlyle  ap- 
pears to  be  a  prejudiced  witness.  I  was  a^are  that  the  object  of 
his  Eastern  journey  had  not  been  attained  ;  and  that,  however 
unreasonably  and  unjustly,  lie  visited  his  disappointment  on  mew 
But,  till  I  read  iNIr.  Losh's  letters,  I  certainly  had  no  idea  of  the 
extent  of  his  animosity ;  indeed  I  am  possessed  of  letters  from 
himself,  expressive  of  sentiments  so  opposite,  that  I  am  almost 
tempted  to  suspect  some  inaccuracy  in  Mr.  Losh's  recollection  of 
his  conversations  with  him.  1\\  tlie  direct  proportion,  however, 
of  Mr.  Carlyle's  hostility,  he  is  to  be  believed,  when  he  expresses 
any  opinion,  or  states  any  fact,  favourable  to  my  vindication. 

"  What,  then,  are  Mr,  Cai-lyle's  words.''  Mr.  Losh  describes 
him  as  saying,  that  *  he  thought  his  Lprdship  would  not  take  the 

property 
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property  in  question,  because  he  did  not  see  how  he  could  coil-' 
vert  it  into  money.'  All  that  is  material  to  this  statement  is,  that' 
he  thought  T  woicld  not  take  the  pr'operti/ i7t  question.  This  is  the 
deliberate  opinion  of  an  enemy.  The  ground  of  that  opinion 
gives  me  no  uneasiness.  Those  who  know  my  character,  and 
especially  those  who  know  that  I  have  seriousty  impaired  my  for- 
tune in  pursuits,  which,  from  their  very  nature,  could  have  no 
object  of  private  advantage,  will  reject,  as  I  do,  with  utter  scorn,, 
the  insinuation  put  into  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Carlyle. 

"  It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  Mr.  Carlyle  expressly 
states,  that  '  he  hud  seen  "packed  such  of  Mr.  Tweddell's  papers  as 
Lord  Elgin  thought  proper  ;'  a  statement  which  corroborates  his 
opinion,  that  I  did  '  not  take  the  property  in  question,'  especially 
when  it  is  considered  that,  as  the  friend  of  Mr.  Tweddell's  fa- 
mily, the  particular  charge  of  these  effects  was  entrusted  to  him- 
self."    P.  16. 

His  Lordship  then^  in  very  feeling  terms,  appeals  to  the  can- 
dour of  any  unprejudiced  person,  whether  in  his  correspondence 
with  Mr.  R.  Tweddell,  and  his  letter  to  the  Reviewer,  some 
allowance  is  not  to  be  made  for  want  of  accuracy,  when  he  is 
called  upon  to  relate  transaction^  which  occurred  at  the  distant 
period  of  twelve  years,  and  when  during  the  interval  he  had 
been  suffering  under  accumulated  and  unexampled  calamity  ? 
Under  these  circumstances  his  Lordship  finds  it  not  difficult  to 
explain  the  mistake  about  the  property  having  been  transmitted 
m  the  Duncan.  He  find  that  precise  instrnctions  were  sent  by 
Mr.  Tweddell,  sen.  with  regard  to  the  transmission  of  his  son's 
properly,  and  that,  after  taking  the  best  advice,  he  recommends 
the  property  to  be  sent  by  a  ship  of  war  rather  than  a  merchant 
ship.  VYhen  his  Lordship  was  first  questioned  concerning  the 
trans.nisslon  of  the  property,  he  recollected  that  he  had  sent 
home  valuable  effects  ni  the  Duncan,  and  an  impression  was  on 
his  mind,  lliat  Mr,  Tweddell's  MSS.,  &,c.  were  among  them. 
Now,  upon  seeing  in  the  correspondence,  that  Mr.  Tweddell, 
sen.  had  sent  out  these  instructions,  lie  is  convinced  that  th« 
impression  on  his  mind  was  false,  and  he  conceives  it  more 
probable  that  he  put  the  effects  on  board  the  New  Adventure, 
on  armed  transport,  which  was  carrying  some  of  his  own  relics 
to  England,  and  which  was  unfortunately  wrecked.  Now  we 
are  not  disposed  to  deny  that  this  may  really  have  been  the  case, 
or  that  a  man  who  was  involved  in  the  anxieties  of  a  diplo- 
ijiatic  mission,  harassed  by  a  tedious  imprisonment,  and  distracted 
by  domestic  calamities,  might  have  complied  faithfully  with 
directions  for  sending  hon:e  the  property  of  a  private  indivi- 
dual, and  yet,  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  years,  be  unable  to  fi.K 
precisely  the  time,  or  poiiit  out  the  method  by  which  the  pro- 
perty 
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perty  was  conveyed.  We  heartily  wish  his  Lordship  success  in 
the  enquiries  which  (in  a  note,  page  21)  he  says  he  has  directed 
to  be  made  abroad  with  regard  to  t!ie  fate  of  the  transport  that 
was  lost,  and  from  which  he  hopes  to  obtain  further  infor- 
mation. We  must,  however,  declare,  that  from  the  evidence 
already  before  us,  his  Lordship  is  fully  entitled  to  an  honourable 
acquittal^  in  which  verdict  we  are  assured  that  the  public  mind, 
unless  evidence  of  a  very  different  nature  is  brought  before  them, 
may  safely  acquiesce. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Tweddell's  work. — It  is  his  correspondence 
from  Athens  which  will  be  read  with  most  peculiar  interest. 
This  Was  the  spot  v.  hich  was  most  congenial  to  liis  soul. 
The  soft  and  varied  outline  of  the  Attic  scenery,  the  jiublime 
remains  of  art  and  grandeur,  the  sepulchres  of  the  greatest  he- 
roes, poets,  orators,  and  iiislorians  that  ever  existed,  with  the 
.scenes  celebrated  by  their  pens  and  immortalized  by  their  actions, 
will  always  render  Athens  the  delight  of  every  traveller  of  re- 
fined taste  and  cultivated  imagination. 

The  limits  of  our  work  will  not  allow  us  to  make  many  ex- 
tracts from  this  part  of  his  correspondence,  whi;h  we  could 
willingly  have  laid  before  our  readers  ;  but  we  can  safely  refer 
them  to  the  work  itself,  promising  them  ample  recompense  for 
the  time  they  may  bestow  upon  it. 
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♦V  E  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  public  in  ascribing 
this  publication  to  their  old  friend  Walter  Scott,  have  not  fallen 
very  far  short  of  their  mark.  That  clearness  of  description, 
iiaivett  of  remark,  quaintness  of  style,  and  above  all,  that  ge- 
nuine feeling  and  high  principle  which  mark  the  productions  of 
this  favourite  author,  are  here  to  be  found  in  unabated  force. 
The  volume  is  partly  historical,  and  partly  descriptive,  as  the 
author  has  given  us  not  only  the  journal  of  a  tour  which  he 
accomplished  in  the  summer  of  18  13,  but  has  added  a  narrative 
of  those  recent  events  which  distinguished  the  places  through 
which  he  passed.  Early  in  the  work  we  find  a  passage  descrip- 
tive of  an  evening  in  Bergen-opZoom,  which  marks  strongly 
the  high-wrought  feelings  of  a  poetic  mind. 

"  I  did  not,  you  may  believe,  fail  to  visit  the  unfortunate  spot 
where  Skerret,  so  celebrated  for  his  gallantry  in  the  peninsula, 
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Gower,  Mercer,  Carleton,  Macdonald,  and  other  officers  of  rank 
and  distinction,  fell  upon  this  unfortunate  occasion.  It  is  said  that 
General  Skerret,  after  receiving  a  severe  wound  by  which  he  was 
disabled,  gave  his  watch  and  purse  to  a  French  soldier,  requesting 
to  be  carried  to  the  hospital ;  but  the  ruffian  dragged  him  down 
from  the  banquette  only  to  pierce  him  with  his  bayonet. 

"  Whilst  I  listened  to  the  details  of  this  unhappy  affair,  and 
walked  slowly  and  sadly  with  my  conductor  from  one  bastion  to 
another,  admiring  the  strength  of  the  defences  which  British  va- 
lour had  so  nearlj'^  surmounted,  and  mourning  over  the  evil  fate 
which  rendered  that  valour  fruitless,  the  hour  of  the  evening,  gra- 
dually sinking  from  twilight  into  darkness,  suited  well  with  the 
melancholy  subject  of  my  enquiries.  Broad  flashes  of  lambent 
lightning  illuminated,  from  time  to  time,  the  bastions  which  we 
traversed ;  and  the  figure  of  my  companion,  a  tall,  thin,  felderly 
man,  of  a  grave  and  interesting  appearance,  and  who  seemed,  from 
his  voice  and  manner,  deeply  impressed  by  recollection  of  the  me- 
lancholy events  which  he  detailed,  was  such  as  might  appear  to 
characterize  their  historian.  A  ^ew  broad  and  heavy  drops  of  rain 
occasionally  fell  and  ceased.  And  to  aid  the  general  effect,  we 
heard  from  below  the  hollow  roll  of  the  drums  annovmcing  the  set- 
ting of  the  watch,  and  the  deep  and  sullen  Wer  da  of  the  sen> 
tinels,  as  they  challenged  those  who  passed  their  station.  I  assure 
you  this  is  no  piece  of  imaginary  scenery  got  up  to  adorn  my  let- 
ter, but  the  literal  circumstances  of  my  perambulation  around  the 
ramparts  of  Bergen-op-Zoom.''     P.  25. 

The  progress  of  the  opinions,  feelings,  and  events  ^^hich  led 
to  the  momentary  restoration  of  Buonaparte,  is  described  with 
all  the  clearness  and  acumen  of  a  professed  politician.  Mr, 
Scott  is  a  careful  observer  of  nature  in  all  her  recesses,  whether 
of  mountains  and  torrents,  or  of  men  and  manners.  He  is, 
therefore,  enabled,  in  some  instances,  to  present  a  more  just 
solution  of  the  great  aenigma  of  human  affairs,  than  those  whose 
minds  are  in  pursuit  of  higher  game,  and  are  more  employed  iu 
commanding  effects  than  in  calculating  causes. 

A  very  long  detail  of  the  momentous  struggle  on  the  plains  of 
Waterloo  follows  next  in  succession,  and  we  are  happy  to  con- 
gratulate our  author  on  the  success  of  his  military  dispatches. 
He  appears  to  have  been  indefatigable  in  collecting  those  materials 
of  information  which  could  be  most  surely  depended  upon,  and 
to  have  been  equally  happy  in  putting  them  together  with  clear- 
ness and  precision.  The  whole  account  is  no  less  conspicuous 
for  its  spirit  than  for  for  its  accuracy,  and  presents  to  the  mind  of 
the  reader  a  living  picture  of  the  tremendous  fray.  As  a  speci- 
men of  our  author's  powers  of  description,  we  present  our 
readers  with  the  following  extract. 

««  In  the  meantime  a  brigade  of  horse  artillery,  cammanded  by 

the 
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the  lamented  Major  Norman  Ramsay,  opened  its  fire  upon  the 
columns.  They  retreated  repeatedly,  but  it  was  only  to  advance 
with  new  fury,  and  to  renew  attempts  which  it  seemed  impossible 
for  human  strength  and  courage  ultimately  to  withstand.  As  fre- 
quently as  the  cavalry  retreated,  our  artillery-men  rushing  out  of 
the  squares  in  which  they  had  found  shelter,  began  again  to  work 
their  pieces,  and  made  a  destructive  fire  on  the  retiring  squadrons. 
Two  officers  of  artillery  were  particularly  noticed,  who,  being  in  a 
square  which  was  repeatedly  charged,  rushed  out  of  it  the  instant 
the  cavalry  retreated,  loaded  one  of  the  deserted  guns  which  stood 
near,  and  fired  it  upon  the  horsemen.  A  French  officer  observed 
that  this  manoeuvre  was  repeated  more  than  once,  and  cost  his 
troop  many  lives.  At  the  next  retreat  of  his  squadron,  he  sta- 
tioned hioTself  by  the  gun,  waving  his  sword,  as  if  defying  the  Bri- 
tish officers  again  to  approach  it.  He  was  instantly  shot  by  a  gre» 
nadier,  but  prevented  by  his  self-devotion  a  considerable  loss  to 
his  countrymen.  Other  French  officers  and  men  evinced  the  same 
desperate  and  devoted  zeal  in  the  cause  which  they  had  so  rashly 
and  unhappily  espoused.  One  officer  of  rank,  after  leading  his 
men  as  far  as  they  would  follow  him  towards  one  of  the  squares  of 
infantry,  found  himself  deserted  by  them,  when  the  Briti'^h  fire 
opened,  and  instantly  rode  upon  the  bayonets,  throwing  open  his 
arms  as  if  to  welcome  the  bullet  which  should  bring  him  down. 
He  was  immediately  shot,  for  the  moment  admitted  of  no  alterna- 
tive. On  our  part,  the  coolness  of  the  soldiers  was  so  striking  as 
almost  to  appear  miraculous.  Amid  the  infernal  noise,  hurry,  and 
clamour  of  the  bloodiest  action  ever  fought,  the  officers  were 
obeyed  as  if  on  the  parade  ;  and  such  was  the  precision  with  which 
tlie  men  gave  their  fire,  that  the  aid-de-camp  could  ride  round  each 
square  with  perfect  safety,  being  sure  that  the  '-discharge  would 
be  reserved  till  the  precise  moment  when  it  ought  regularly  to  be 
made.  The  fire  was  rolling  or  alternate,  keeping  up  that  constant 
and  uninterrupted  blaze,  upon  which,  I  presume,  it  is  impossible 
to  force  a  concentrated  and  effective  charge  of  cavalry.  Thus, 
each  little  phalanx  stood  by  itself,  like  an  impregnable  fortress, 
while  their  crossing  fires  supported  each  other,  and  dealt  destruc- 
tion among  the  enemy,  who  frequently  attempted  to  penetrate 
through  the  intervals,  and  to  gain  the  flank,  and  even  the  rear  of 
these  detached  masses.  The  Dutch,  Hanoverian,  and  Brunswick 
troops,  maintained  the  same  solid  order,  and  the  same  ready,  sus«r 
tained,  and  destructive  fire,  as  the  British  regiments  with  whom 
they  were  intermingled.''     P.  158. 

In  the  most  anxious  hour  of  the  whole  day,  when  our  lines 
were  weakened  by  constant  losses,  and  no  succour  from  the 
Prussi:.ns  had  yet  appeared,  while  iiis  friends  were  all  perishing 
round  him,  the  Duke  of  Wellingtoit  undauntedly  mamiaiped  his 
resoluiioa  of  never  quitting  the  iield  £t4ve. 

«  In  the  meanwhile  it  seemed  still  doubtful  whether  those  sacri- 
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tices  had  not  been  made  in  vain ;  for  the  French,  though  reputsect 
in  every  point,  continued  their  incessant  attacks  with  a  persever- 
amce  oi  which  they  were  formerly  deemed  incapable  ;  and  the  line 
of  chequered  squares,  hitherto  successfully  opposed  to  them,  was 
gradually,  from  the  great  reduction  of  numbers,  presenting  a  di- 
minished and  less  formidable  appearance.     One  genferal  officer  was 
under   the   necessity   of  stating,  that  his  brigade  was  reduced  to 
one-third  of  its  numbers,  that  those  who  remained  were  exhausted 
with  fatigue,  and  that  a  temporary  relief,  of  however  short  dura- 
tion, seemed  a  measure  of  peremptory  necessity.     "  Tell  him," 
said   the   Duke,  "  what   he  proposes  is   impossible.     He,  I,  ancJ 
every  Englishman  in  the  field,  must  die  on  the  spot  which  we  now 
occupy."     "  It  is  enoaigh,"  returned  fhe  general ;  "  I  and  every 
man  under  my  command  arc  determined  to  share  his  fate."     A 
friend   of  ours  had  the  courage  to  ask  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
whether  in  that  conjuncture  he  looked  often  to  the  woods  from 
which  the  Prussians  were  expected  to  issvie.     "  No,"  was  the  an- 
swer ;  "  I  looked  oftener  at  my  watch  than  at  any  thing  else.     I 
knew  if  my  troops  could  keep  their  position  till  night,  that  I  must 
be  joined  by  Blucher  before  morning,  and  we  would  not  have  left 
Buonaparte  an   army   next    day.     Uut,"    continued  he,  "  I  own 
I  was  glad  as  one  hour  of  day-light  slipped  away  after  another,  and 
our  position  was  still  maintained."     *'  And  if,"  continued  the  que- 
rist, "  by  misfortune  the  position  had  been  carried?"     "  We  had 
the  wood   behind  to  retreat  into."     "  And  if  the  wood  also  was 
forced  ?"     *'  No,  no  ;  they  could  never  have  so  beaten  us  but  we 
could  have  made  good  the  wood  against  them."     From  this  brief 
conversation   it  is  evident  that  in  his  opinion,  whose  judgment  is 
least  competent  to   challenge,  even  the  retreat  of  the  English  on 
this  awful  day  would  have  afforded  but  temporary  success  to  Buo- 
naparte."    P.  170. 

We  cannot  pass  over  this  part  of  the  volume  without  recom- 
mending the  nanalive  of  the  battle  to  our  readers  as  the  best 
which  Me  have  yet  seen.  It  would  be,  perhaps  difficult  to 
frame  an  account^  in  which  so  much  is  condensed  into  so  short 
a  compass,  with  so  much  spirit,  and  with  so  much  clearness. 
The  various  anecdotes  here  d'etailed  are  from  the  authority  of 
ofticers  high  in  command  on  iliat  memorable  day,  and  are  there- 
entitled  to  the  highest  credit 

But  let  US' accompany  our  author  to  the  ^cene  itself,  to  those 
very  fields,  on  which  has  beoi  poured  forth  so  nnich  of  our 
country's  dearest  and  best  blood,  for  the  redemj.viio»  of  Europe 
from  the  chains  of  relurning  captivity.  The  hosse;^t  Flemings- 
appear  to  have  betu  nuich  surprised  at  the  eager;iess  and  enthu- 
siasm of  the  English  in  visiting  this  consecrated  spot.  We  can- 
not wonder  at  this — In  a  country  which  has  ever  been  the  scene 
of  so  much  couleution,  \\ho3e  fate  it  has  always  been,  and  al- 
ways 
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-ways  will  be,  to  be  fought  for  and  to  be  fought  upon,  military 
operations  are  events  of  course,  and  a  battle  passes  over  as  any 
•other  ordinary  occurrence.  Far  difi'erent  were  the  feelings  of 
our  author,  who  was  conducted  to  the  spot  by  Lacoste,  the 
peasant,  who  was  pressed  into  the  service  of  13u  'Uaparte  as  u 
^wide. 

"  It  was,  however,  with  no   little  en>olian  that  I  walked  with 
Lacoste  from  one  place  to  another,  making  him,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, show   me  the  precise  stations  wliich  had  been  successively 
occupied  by  the  fallen  monarch  on  that  eventful  day.     Tliere  was 
ti  deep  and  inexpressible  feeling  of  awe  in  the  reflection,  t'^'at  the 
iast  of  these  was  the  identical  place  from  which  he,  who  had  so 
'long  held  the  highest  place  in  Europe,  beheld  his  hopes  crushed 
and  his  power  destroyed.     To  recollect,  tliat  wi'thin  a  short  month, 
the  man  whose  name  had  been  the  terror  of  Europe,  stood  on  tbe 
very  ground  which  I  now  occupied,  that  right  opposite  was  placed 
1.hat  commander  whom  the  event  of  the  day  hailed,    Vainqiieur  eie 
Vuinqneur  de  la  terre — that  the  landscape,  now  solitary  and  peace- 
ful around  me,  presented  so  lately  a  scene  of  such  horrid  magni- 
ficence— that  the  very  individual   who  was  now  at  my  side,  had 
then  stood  by  that  of  Napoleon,  and  witnessed  every  change  in  bis 
countenance,  from  hope  to  anxiety,  from  anxiety  to  fear  and  to 
^espaii*, — to  recollect  all  this,  oppressed  me  v/ith  sensations  which 
1  find  it  impossible  to  describe.     The  scene  seems  to  have  shifted 
so  rapidly,  that  even  while  I  stood  on  the  very  stage  where  it  was 
^exhibited,  I  felt  an  inclination  to  doubt  the  reality  of  what  had 
passed."     P.  196. 

The  description  of  the  field  itself,  as  it  appeared  to  our  au- 
thor so  soon  after  the  battle,  cannot  fail  to  interest  our  readers. 

**  The  field  of  battle  plainly  told  the  history  of  the  fight,  as  soon 

as  the  positions   of  the   hostile  armies   were  pointed   out.      The 

extent  was  so  limited,  and  the  interval  between  them  so  easily  seen 

and  commanded,  that  the  various  rnanoeuvres  could  be  t^-aced  with 

the  eye   upon   the  fie!d  itself,  as  upon  a  milit'^ry  pjaij  of  a  foot 

jsquare.    All  ghastly  remains  of  the  carnage  liad  been  either  burned 

or  buried,  and  the  relicjues  of  the  fray  which  yet  renjained  were 

not  in  themselves  of  a   very  imposing   kind.     Bones  of  horses, 

quantities  of  old  hats,  rags  of  clothes,  jcraps  of  leather,  and  frag- 

anents  of  books  and  papers  strewed  the  ground  in  great  profusion, 

especially  where  the  action  had  been  most  bloody.     Among  the 

last,  those  of  most  frequent  occurrence  xvexe  the  military  livretSy 

or  memorandum-books  of  the  French  soldiery.     I  picked  up  one  of 

these,  which  shows,  by  its  order  and  arrangement,  the  strict  dis- 

jcipline  which  at  one  time  was  inaintained  iu  the  French  army 

when  the  soldier  was  obliged  to   enter  in  such  an  accompt-book, 

not  only  the  state  of  his  pay  and  equipments,  but  the  occasions  on 

;^hich  he  served  and  distmguished  himself,  and  the  punishsnents, 

if 
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if  any,  which  he  had  incurred.     At  the  conclusion  is  a  list  pf  the 
duties  of  the  private  soldier,  amongst  which  is  that  of  knowing 
how  to  dress  his  victuals,  and  particularly  to  make  good  soup. 
The  livret  in  my  possession  appears  te  have  belonged  to  the  Sieur 
Mallet,  of  the  second  battalion  of  the  8th  regiment  of  the  line  :  he 
had  been   in   the  service  since  the  year  1791,  until  the   18th  of 
June,  1815,  which  day  probably  closed  his  account,  and  with  it  all 
his  earthly  hopes  and  prospects.    The  fragments  of  German  prayer^ 
books  were  so  numerous,  that  I  have  little  doubt  a  large  edition 
had  been  pressed  into  the  military  service  of  one  or  other  party,  to 
be  used  as  cartridge-paper.     Letters,  and  other   papers,  memo- 
randums of  business,  or  pledges  of  friendship   and  affection,  lay 
scattered  about  on  the  field — 'iQw  of  them  were  now  legible.  Quack 
advertisements  were  also  to  be  found  where   English  soldiers  had 
fallen.     Among  the  universal  remedies  announced  by  these  em- 
pirics, there  was  none  against  the  dangers  of  such  a  field. 

"  Besides  these  fragments,  the  surface  of  the  field  shewed  evi- 
dent marks  of  the  battle.  The  tall  crops  of  maize  and  xje  were 
trampled  into  a  thick  black  paste,  under  the  feet  of  men  and 
horses,  the  ground  was  torn  in  many  places  by  the  explosion  of 
shells,  and  in  others  strangely  broken  up  and  rutted  by  the  wheels 
of  the  artillery.  Such  signs  of  violent  and  rapid  motion  recorded, 
that 

Bank  rush'd  on  rank,  with  squadron  squadron  closed. 
The  thunder  ceased  not,  nor  the  fire  reposed. 

Yet,  abstracting  from  our  actual  knowledge  pf  the  dreadful  cause 
of  such  appearances,  they  reminded  me  not  a  little  of  those  which 
are  seen  upon  a  common  a  few  days  after  a  great  fair  has  been  held 
there.  These  transitory  memorials  were  in  a  rapid  course  of  dis- 
appearing, for  the  plough  was  already  at  work  in  several  parts  of 
the  field.  There  is,  perhaps,  more  feeling  than  wisdom  in  the 
wish,  yet  I  own  I  should  have  been  better  pleased,  if,  for  one  sea- 
son at  least,  the  field  where,  in  imagination,  the  ploughshare  was 
coming  in  frequent  contact  with  the  corpses  of  the  gallant  dead, 
had  been  suffered  to  remain  fallow.  But  the  corn  which  must 
soon  wave  there  will  be  itself  a  temporary  protection  to  their  hum- 
ble graves,  while  it  will  speedily  remove  Irom  the  face  of  nature 
the  melancholy  traces  of  the  strifie  of  man."     P.  198. 

In  his  road  to  Paris,  our  author  passes  through  Antwerp, 
and  the  newi^-crea^ed  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  which  gives 
rise  to  some  exceedingly  good  observations  upon  the  practice  of 
interchange  pf  territories,  the  substitution  of  natural  for  moral 
boundaries,  tbe  arror.diy&emtiits,  indt  amines,  and  all  the  jargon 
of  modern  poh.tual  legerdemain.  The  supposition  that  dis- 
tricts and  kingdonis  can  te  transposed  from  one  sovereignty  to 
another,  as  fields  and  plains  in der  a  Qoniinission  of  inclosure, 
is  to  suppose  the  moral  feelii  g   of  the  inliabitants  little  above 

the 
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the  live  stock  upon  the  land  which  they  cultivate.  For  if  it  be 
not,  experience  has  siiewn,  that  this  unnatural  transfer,,  has  only 
increased  the  affection  of  the  inhabitants  to  their  original  Lord, 
and  exasperated  their  hatred  against  their  newly  created  Sove- 
reign. The  effect  of  this  measure,  where  there  is  power  enough 
to  repress  the  rising  spirit  of  former  attachment,  can  Oiily  be, 
by  destroying  these  very  prejudices,  to  destroy  those  tiner  feel- 
ings of  the  mind  which  spring  out  of  them,  and  to  damp  the 
ardour  of  all  honest  patriotism  and  public  spirit. 

In  his  review  of  the  cathedral  at  Antwerp  our  author  is  struck 
with  the  paltriness  and  incongruity  of  those  little  dirty  wax 
figures  in  tawdry  dresses,  which  are  a  disgrace  to  the  noble  fa- 
brics in  which  they  are  so  absurdly  displayed. 

"  While  the  English  traveller  is  called  upon  for  once  to  acknow- 
ledge the  moderation  of  the  French,  who  have  left  at  least  one 
monument  of  art  in  the  place  to  which  it  was  most  appropriate,  he 
will  probably  wish  they  had  carried  off  with  them  the  trash  of  wax 
figures,  which,  to  the  disgrace  of  good  taste  and  common  sense, 
are  still  the  objects  of  popular  adoration.  Abstracted  from  all 
polemics,  one  can  easily  conceive  that  the  sight  of  an  interesting 
painting,  representing  to  our  material  organs  the  portrait  of  a 
saint,  or  an  affecting  scene  of  Scripture,  may  not  only  be  an  ap- 
propriate ornament  in  the  temple  of  worship,  but,  like  church- 
music,  may  have  its  effect  in  fixing  the  attention,  and  aiding  the 
devotion  of  the  congregation.  It  may  be  also  easily  understood, 
and  readily  forgiven,  that  when  kneeling  before  the  very  altar  to 
which  our  ancestors  in  trouble  resorted  for  comfort,  we  ma}'  be 
gradually  led  to  annex  a  superstitious  reverence  to  the  place  itself: 
15ut  when,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  cathedral  as  that  of  Antwerp, 
one  of  the  grandest  pieces  of  Gothic  architecture  which  Europe 
can  show, — when  among  the  long-drawn  aisles  and  lofty  arches, 
which  seem  ahnost  the  work  of  deml-gods,  so  much  does  the  art 
and  toil  bestowed  surpass  what  modern  times  can  present, — when, 
in  the  midst  of  such  a  scene,  we  find  a  wax  figure  of  the  Virgin, 
painted,  patched,  frizzed,  and  powdered ;  with  a  tarnished  satin 
go'.vn  (the  skirt  held  up  by  two  cherubs,)  paste  ear-rings  and  neck- 
iace,  differing  in  no  respect,  but  in  size,  from  the  iKost  paltry- 
doll  tliat  ever  was  sold  in  a  toy-shop ;  and  observe  this  incon- 
gruous and  ridiculous  stvani^  the  object  of  fervid  and  zealous  ado- 
ration from  the  votaries  who  are  kneeling  before  it,  we  see  the 
idolatry  of  the  Romish  church  in  a  point  of  view  disgusting  and 
humiliating  as  that  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  cease  to  wonder 
at  the  obstinacy  of  the  prelate  of  Liege  and  his  brethren,  who  fear 
the  light  which  universal  toleration  would  doubtless  throw  upoa 
the  benighted  worship  of  their  great  Diana,"     P.  231, 

We  shall  not  follow  our  author  overall  the  ground  over  which 
he  travels,  but  shall  conclude  our  extracts  iVoai  the  volume,  with 
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his  account  of  the  religious  and  moral  state  of  France  at  this 
present  moment,  an  account  which  we  are  sorry  to  assert,  is  far 
too  true.  'Vhe  distinction  which  he  draws  between  the  temper 
of  the  Fiench  and  English,  in  their  moral  feelings,  is  at  once 
just  and  origii.a!.  We  have  never  before  seen  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  two  nations  brought  so  closely  into  coniparison^ 
nor  so  accurately  and  successfully  displayed. 

"  To  return  to  the  religious  and  moral  state  of  France.     It  ig 
remarkable  that  the  dissolution  of  religious  principle,  the  confusion 
of  the  Sabbath  with  the  ordinary  da_ys  of  the  week,  the  reduction 
of  marriage  to  a  state  of  decent  and  legal  concubinage,  from  which 
parties  can  free  themselves  at  pleasure,  have,  while  thus  sapping 
the  foundations  of  the  social  affections,  as  well  as  of  religious 
faith,  introduced  more  vices  than  crimes,   much   profligacy,  but 
less  atrocity  than  might  have  been  expected.     A  Frenchman,  to 
whom  you  talk  of  the  general  decay  of  morality  in  his  country, 
will  readily  and  with  truth  reply  to  j'ou,  that  if  every  species  of 
turpitude  be  more  common  in  France,  delicts  of  that  sort  against 
■which  the  law  directs  its  thunder,  are  much  more  frequent  in  Bri- 
tain.    Murders,  robberies,  daring  thefts,  such  as  frequently  occur 
in  the  English  papers,  are  little   known  in  those   of  Paris.     The 
amusements  and  habits  of  the  lower  orders  are,  on  all  occasions  of 
ordinary  occurrence,  more    quiet,  peaceable,    and    orderly,   than 
those  of  the  lower  English.     There  are  no  quarrels  in  the  street, 
intoxication  is  rarely  practised  even  by  the  lowest  of  the  people, 
and  when  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  public  amusement,  they 
observe  a  good-humoured  politeness  to  each  other  and  to  strangers, 
for  which  certainly  our  countrymen  are  not  remarkable.     To  look 
at  the  thousands  of  rabble  whom  I  have  seen  streaming  through 
J  the  magnificent  apartments  at  Versailles   without  laying  a  finger 
upon  a  painting  or  an  article  of  furniture,  and  afterwards  crowding 
the  gardens  without  encroaching  upon  any  spot  where  they  could 
do  damage  ;  to  observe  this,  and  recollect  what  would  be  the  con- 
duct of  an  English  mob  in  similar  circumstances,  compels  me  to 
acknowledge,   that  the  French  appear,  upon  such  occasions,  be- 
yond comparison  the  more  polished,  sensible,  and  civilized  people. 
But  release  both  parties  from  the  restraints  imposed  by  the  usual 
state  of  society,  and  suppose  them   influenced  by  some  powerful 
incentive  to  passion  and  violence,  and  remark  how  much  the  con- 
trast will  be  altered.     The  English   populace   will   huzza,  swear, 
threaten,  break  windows,  and  throw  stones  at  the  Life  Guards  en- 
gaged in  dispersing  them  ;  but  if  a  soldier  should   fall  from   his 
horse,  the  rabble,  after  enjoying  a  laugh  at  his  expence,  would 
lend  a  hand  to  lift  him  to  bis  saddle  again.     A  French  mob  would 
tear  him  hmb  from   limb,  and  parade  the  fragments  in  triumph 
upon  their  pikes.     In  the  same  manner,  the   Englishman   under 
arms  retains  the  same  frank,  rough  loyalty  of  character,  without 
the  alert  intelligence  and  appearance  of  polished  gallantry  which 
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a  French  soldier  often  exhibits  to  strangers.  But  it  would  be  an 
outrage  to  our  countrymen  to  compare  the  conduct  of  the  two 
armies  when  pursuing  a  defeated  enemy,  or  entering  a  country  as 
invaders,  when  every  evil  passion  is  awake,  and  full  licence  is 
granted  to  satiate  them. 

*'  The  cause  of  so  extraordinary  a  contrast  may,  I  think,  be 
expressed   in  very  few  words.     The  French  act  from  feeling,  and 
the  British   from  principle.      In   moments,    tlierefore,    when  the 
passions  are  at  rest,  the  Frenchman  will  often  appear,  and  be  in 
reality,  the  more  amiable  of  the  two.     He  is  generally  possessed 
of  intelligence  and  the  power  of  reflection,  both  of  which  are  great 
promoters  of  that  limited  sort  of  honesty  which  keeps  the  windy 
side  of  the  law.     He  piques  himself  upon  some  understanding  and 
perception  of  the  lina  arts,  by  which  he  is  told  his  country  is  dis- 
tinguished, and  he   avoids   the  rudeness  and  violence  which  con- 
stitute a  barbarian.     He  is,  besides,  habitually  an  observer  of  the 
forms  and  decencies  of  society,  and  his  ample  means  of  indulging 
licentious  passions  without  trnnsgressing.     The  Frenchman  is  fur- 
ther, by  ^nature  and  constitution,  a  happy  and  contented  mortal, 
content  with  little,  and  attached   to  luxuries  of  the  more  simple 
kind;  and  a  mind  so  constituted  is  usually  disposed  to  extend  its 
cheerfulness  to   others.     The  Englishman  is,  in  some  degree,  thw 
reverse  of  all  this.     His  intelligence  seldom  goes  beyond  the  art 
to  which  he  is   trained,  and  which   he  most  frequently  practises 
with  mechanical  dexterity  only  ;  and  therelbre  he  is  not  by  habit, 
unless  when  nature  has  been  especially  bountiful,  much  of  a  rea- 
soning animal.     As   for  pretending  to  admire  or  understand  tiie 
fine  arts,  or  their  productions,  lie  would  consider  sucli  an  effort 
of  taste  as  the  most  ridiculous   affectation,  and  therefore  readily 
treats  with  contempt  and  disrespect   what  he  would  upon  systeui 
be  ashamed  to  understand.     Vice  and  crime  are  equally  forbiddei^ 
by  the  Englishman's   system   of  religious  morals ;  if  he  becomes 
stained  with  gross  immorality,   he  is  generally  ready  to  rush  into 
legal  dilect,  since,  being  divested  of  tiie  curb  of  conscience,  and 
destroyed  in  his  own  esteem,  he  becomes,  like  a  horse  without  a 
bridle,  ready  to  run  upon  any  course  which  chance  or  the  phrenzy 
of  the  moment  may  dictate.     And  this  may  show  why,  though  the 
number  of  vicious  persons  be  greater  in  France  than  in  England  in 
an   enormous   ratio,  yet  the  proportion   of  legal  criminals  is  cer- 
tainly smaller.     As  to  general  temper  and  habits,  the  Englishman, 
less  favoured  in  climate  and  less  gay  by  constitution,  accustomed 
to  be  a   grumbler  by   his   birth-right,  very   often   disdains  to   be 
pleased  himself,  and  is   not  very  anxious  to  please  others.     His 
freedom,  too,  gives  him  a  right,  when   casually  mixed  with   his 
betters,  to  push,  to   crowd,  to  be  a  little  riotous  and  very  noisy, 
and  to  insult  his  neighbours  on  slight  provocation,  merely  to  keep 
his  privileges  in  exorcise.     But  then  he  is  also  taught  to  respect 
the  law,  which  he  invokes  as   his  own  protection ;  to  weigh  and 
decide  upon  what  is  just  and  unjust,  foul  and  fair  ;  to  respect  the 
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religion  in  which  he  has  been  trained,  and  to  remember  its  re« 
straints,  even  in  the  moment  of  general  licence.  It  might  indeed 
be  wished  that  some  of  the  lighter  and  more  amiable  qualities  of 
the  French  could  be  infused  into  our  populace.  But  what  an  in- 
finitely greater  service  would  the  sovereign  render  to  France,  who 
should  give  new  sensibility  to  those  moral  feelings  which  have  too 
long  lain  torpid  in  the  breasts  of  her  inhabitants  !"     P.  407. 

Of  the  remainder  of  the  volnrae,  containing  reflections  on  the 
manners,  the  amusements,  and  the  politics  of  Pans,  we  can 
speak  in  terms  of  equal  approbation,  and  we  can  fairly  recom- 
mend it  to  our  readers  as  a  most  amusing  and  instructive  detail 
both  of  observations  and  of  facts.  Of  ail  the  various  visits  and 
tours  with  which  the  world  has  been  inundated,  this,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  is  decidedly  the  best.  We  only  wish  that  the  author  had 
seen  more  and  penetrated  farther,  as  we  should  thtn  have  seen, 
what  we  seldom  wish  to  see  on  these  subjects,  a  larger  and 
more  substantial  volume. 


Akt.  XIV.      The  Siege   of  Corinth.     A  Poem.     Parisina, 
A  Poem,    8vo.    pp.  89.    5s.  6d.  Murray.     18 16. 

1  HE  private  histories  and  domestic  feuds  of  living  authors,  are 
subjects  so  entirely  beyond  our  jurisdiction,  that  not  even  our 
chivalry  in  the  cause  of  injured  innocence,  nor  our  detestation  of 
oppressive  brutality,  shall  provoke  us  to  enter  upon  their  discus- 
sion. The  voice  of  public  indignation  has  been  raised  in  a  man- 
ner almost  unprecedented,  Against  the  noble  author  of  the  Poems 
before  us,  but  with  how  much  justice  it  is  not  our  province  to 
decide.  If  the  charges  preferred  against  him  be  false,  it  is  for 
another  arm  to  cxj.ose  and  to  jiunish  the  slander  ;  if  they  be  true, 
it  is  for  the  same  public  which  gave  him  the  reputation  which  he 
now  enjoys,  to  withdraw  it  in  a  manner  the  most  exemplary. 
Upon  one  principle  alone  we  think  it  our  duty  to  make  a  firm 
and  decided  stand  ;  that  no  talent,  however  commanding,  no  re- 
putation, however  splendid,  shall  protect  a  delinquent  against  the 
lirst  great  laws  of  national  morality.  We  should  view  with  just 
resentment  a  coterie  either  of  poetical  or  political  adherents, 
marshalling  their  forces  not  to  vindicate  the  iimocence,  but  to 
protect  the  guilt  of  some  idol  whom  they  had  set  up,  and  wor- 
shipped from  feelings,  more  perhaps  of  fear  than  of  love.  There 
is,  however,  and,  we  trust,  there  will  long  continue  to  be,  that 
sturdy  justice  io  the  British  people,  which  will  shame  the  pallia- 
lions  of  reciprocal  flattery,  and  silence  the  batteues  of  clamor- 
ous 
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ous  licentiousness.  The  noble  Lord  has  ihonglit  it  worthy  of 
himself  to  circulate,  privately,  a  pair  of  poeiris  in  his  delencc, 
\\hich,  from  the  nuaiberless  copies  since  published,  would  fairly 
Ijocome  the  objects  of  criticism.  The  first  appears  to  be  a 
schoolboy's  lamentation  over  the  loss  of  a  niiitress,  with  all  the 
common  place  prcttincsses  which  such  an  occasion  might  have 
suggested  ;  the  second  is  a  lampoon,  more  conspicuous  for  its 
bitterness  than  its  spirit^  upon  some  old  governantc.  Upon  these 
we  shall  only  remark,  that  if  the  truth  of  the  first  is  to  be  mea- 
sured by  the  manliness  of  the  second,  neither  his  Lordship's  cha- 
racter nor  his  cause  will  have  been  much  advanced  by  their 
publication. 

Leaving,  however,  the  review  of  these  effusions  to  those  who 
rnay  find  themselves  interested  in  so  extraordinary  a  matter  ;  we 
shall  hasten  to  those  Poems  which  are  more  immediately  the  ob- 
ject^j  of  our  consideration,  and  involve  the  character  of  his  Lord- 
ship as  an  author  and  not  as  a  man. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Siege  of  Corinth.  Tlie  historical 
evifiiit  which  gave  rise  to  the  Poem  is  as  follows.  The  army  of 
the  Turks,  in  17  1-5,  under  the  prime  Vizier,  designing  to  force 
a  passage  into  the  heart  of  the  Morea,  and  to  lay  siege  to  Napoli 
di  Romania,  thought  it  advisable  first  to  possess  themselves  of 
Corinth.  The  garrison  being  weakened  after  many  attacks^  the 
governor  thought  it  advisable  to  open  a  negociation  for  a  capita- 
Jaiion.  While  this  was  pending,  a  magazine  in  the  Turkish 
camp  accidentally  blew  up  and  killed  six  or  seven  hundred  men. 
lijis  so  enraged  the  Turks  that  they  broke  off  the  negociation, 
and,  after  a  furious  storming,  took  the  place  and  put  the  garrison, 
^Jinotli,  and  ih.e  governor  to  the  sword. 

By  a  poetical  addition  and  alteration,  the  siege  Is  conducted 
by  Alp,  a  Venetian  renegade,  who,  while  a  Christian,  had  won 
the  heart  of  Franccsca,  the  daughter  of  Minotti,  now  living  with- 
in the  walls  of  the  city  which  he  was  preparing  to  storm.  As  he 
wanders  on  the  night  preceding  the  attack,  a  vision,  in  the  form 
of  this  lady,  appears  before  him,  who  warns  him  of  his  fate  if  he 
persists  in  his  apostacy.  Alp,  however,  persists  in  his  design. 
The  city  is  stormed,  but  Alp,  in  the  caieer  of  victory,  is  arrested 
by  Minotti,  from  whom  he  learns  that  at  the  very  time  when  the 
vision  appealed  to  him  Francesca  died.  During  his  recontre  with 
the  father  Alp  is  killed  by  a  chance  shot.  iMinotti  iinding  it  im- 
possible to  check  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  fires  the  tram,  and 
Christians,  'I'urks,  defenders  and  assailants,  perish  in  one  com- 
mon ruin. 

Of  the  Poem  itself  it  is  rather  dangerous  to  give  an  opinion. 
From  our  knowledge  of  the  satirical  propensities  of  the  noble 
Loid^  we  should  almost  imagine  that  he  was  desirous  of  passing 
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a  banter  upon  the  public  taste,  and  of  trying  how  much  absurdity, 
under  the  cover  of  his  Lordship's  name,  it  would  gravely  tolerate 
and  admire.  We  are  persuaded  that  nothing  short  of  some  suck 
himiorotis  design,  would  induce  the  noble  Lord  to  print  sucli 
iines  as  the  following. 

"  Than  yon  tower-capt  Acropolis 
AVhich  seemed  the  vcnj  clouds  to  kiss.''* 

Or  again, 

There  shrinks  no  ebb  in  that  tideless  sea 
Which  changeless  rolls  eternallj'-; 
So  that  wildest  of  waves  in  their  angriest  mood. 
Scarce  break  on  the  Iwunds  of  land  for  a  rood. 
And  the  powerless  moon  beholds  them  flow, 
Heedless  if  she  come  or  go." 

His  Lordship's  burlesque  upon  the  utter  intelligibility  of  cer- 
tain modern  poets  is  adnuiably  expressed  in  the  following  lines. 

"  Out  upon  time  {  it  will  leave  no  more 

Of  the  things  to  come  than  the  things  before ! 

Out  upon  time  !  who  for  ever  will  leave 

But  enough  of  the  past  for  the  future  t»  grieve. 

O'er  that  which  hath  been,  and  o'er  that  which  must  be." 

That  *•  ten  slow  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line,"  Pope  in  his 
Dunciad  has  forewarned  us;  it  is  for  the  genius  of  his  Lord- 
ship to  hanu-ss  elev»Mi  lanie  stragglers  to  his  car.  and  to  produce 
:x  series  of  words  so  utierly  (iisjomted  as  those,  which  form  the  last 
line  of  the  preceding  extract.  Had  we  any  doubt  of  the  bur- 
Jesque  intended  in  the  Poem  before  us,  the  following  passage 
"Aould  remove  our  doubts. 

"  And  he  saw  the  lean  dogs  beneath  the  walj 

Hold  o'er  the  dtad  their  carnival. 

Gorging  and  growling  o'er  carcase  and  limb; 

They  were  too  busy  to  bark  at  him  ! 

From  a  Tartars  skull  they  had  stripped  the  flesh, 

As  ye  peel  the  tig  wlicn  its  fruit  is  fresh ; 

And  their  white  tusks  crunched  o'er  the  whiter  skull, 

As  itslipped  through  their  jaws,  when  their  edge  grew  duU^ 

As  they  lazily  mumbled  the  bones  of  the  dead, 

When  they  scarce  could  rise  from  the  spot  where  they  fed; 

So  well  had  they  broken  a  lingering  fast 

With  those  who  had  fallen  for  that  night's  repast. 

And  Alp  knew,  by  the  turbans  that  roiled  on  the  sand, 

The  foremost  of  these  were  the  best  of  his  band  : 

Crimson  and  green  were  the  shawls  of  their  wear, 

And  each  scalp  had  a  single  long  tuft  of  hair, 

Ail  the  rest  was  shaven  and  bare. 
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Tlie  scalps  were  in  the  wild  dog's  maw, 

The  hair  was  tangled  round  his  jaw. 

But  close  by  the  shore,  on  the  edge  of  the  gulf, 

There  sat  a  vulture  flapping  a  wolf, 

Who  had  stolen  from  the  hills,  but  kept  away. 

Scared  by  the  dogs,  for  the  human  prey ; 

But  he  seized  on  his  share  of  a  steed  that  lay. 

Picked  by  the  birds,  on  the  sands  of  the  bay."     P.  25. 

Now  if  this  be  not  a  satire  upon  rawhead  and  bloody  bones, 
We  shall  heieafter  read  the  tragical  end  of  little  Red  Hiding 
Hood  with  appropriate  gravity,  if  the  noble  Lord  is  serious, 
he  must  have  some  views  upon  the  Laureatship  of  Butcher 
How,  for  surely  out  of  compliment  alone  to  the  slaughter 
houses  in  Newgate  Market,  could  such  a  strain  have  been  in- 
dited. Should  this,  like  other  portions  of  his  Lordship's  poetry, 
be  set  to  music,  we  should  recommend,  to  the  composer,  an  ap- 
propriate accompaniment  of  marrow-bones  and  cleavers.  The 
noble  Lord  appears  indeed  to  envy  the  hero  of  the  Dunciad  hii 
monopoly  of  honours,  and  to  emulate 


"  the  man  who  brines 


The  Smithfield  muses  to  the  ear  of  Kings.'* 

Throughout  the  Poem  indeed  the  noble  Lord  seems  to  liave 
adopted  a  new  st^le  of  lilhm  and  expression.  In  another  place 
we  are  told. 

"  The  sharp  shot  dashed  Alp  to  the  ground; 
Ere  an  eye  could  view  the  wound 
'J'hat  crashed  through  the  brain  of  the  infidel 
Round  he  spun,  and  down  he  fell." 

The  comparison  of  poor  Alp  to  a  te  totum  is,  we  suppose,  the 
very  acme  of  sublimity.  To  our  shallow  apprehensions,  it  ap- 
pears vastly  like  doggrel.  This,  however,  we  can  readily  laugh 
at  and  pardon,  but  when  his  Lordship  borders  upon  blasphemy^ 
we  must  confess  that  we  begm  to  be  more  serious.  In  one 
part  we  tind  the  following  lines. 


"  When  pictured  there,  we  kneeling  see 
Her  and  the  bot^  God  on  her  knee."j 

In  another  the  cup  upon  the  altar  is  thus  described  : 

"  That  morn  it  held  the  holy  wine, 

Converted  by  Christ  to  his  blood  so  divine, 

Which  his  worshippers  drank  at  the  break  of  day, 

To  shrive  their  souls  ere  they  joined  in  the  fray."   P.  5L 
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In  the  dilemma  between  blasphemy  and  bad  taste,  we  shall 
leave  his  Lordship,  not  knowing  whicli  side  lie  may  prefer.  We 
Mould  indeed  willingly  acquit  his  Lordship,  if  he  would  accept 
onr  acquittal,  of  any  intentional  profaneness  .  but  we  should 
earnestly  recommend  his  Lordship,  when  he  has  again  occasion 
to  touch  upon  subjects  on  which  he  is  ignorant^  and  points  which 
he  has  never  considered,  to  take  more  care  not  to  offend  the 
prejudices  of  the  believers  in  a  certain  creed  called  Christian. 
It  is  of  course  beneath  a  man  of  his  Lordship's  exalted  genius 
to  have  studied  these  theological  subjects  or  he  would  have 
Lnown  that  neither  the  Romish  does  not  allow  its  laity  to  taste, 
nor  the  Greek  Church  to  drink  of  the  consecrated  cup.  In  the 
coinse  of  the  poem^  his  Lordship  appears  to  have  taken  one  or 
two  remarkable  lines  in  the  Bathos  :  as  for  instance,  after  hav- 
ing described  the  explosion  which  overwhelmed  the  living  dead 
in  one  tremendous  ruin,  which  threw  down  the  walls  and  ^'  the 
waves  a  moment  backward  bent,"  he  proceeds  in  a  very  econo- 
iiiical  but  not  a  very  poetical  manner,  to  dispose  of  the  cindeys, 

*'  Many  a  tall  and  goodly  man, 

Scorched  and  shrivelled  to  a  span. 

When  he  fell  to  earth  again 

Like  a  cinder  strewed  the  plain  : 

Down  tiie  ashes  shower  like  rain  ; 

Some  fell  in  the  gulf,  M-hich  received  the  sprinkles 

With  a  thousand  circling  wrinkles  ; 

Some  fell  on  the  shore,  but,  far  away, 

Scattered  o'er  the  isthmus  lay."     P.  52. 

Li  the  same  part  the  fertility  of  his  genius  has  betrayed  his 
Lordship  into  somewhat  of  an  Iricisni. 


All  that  of  livhig  or  dead  remain 
Hurled  on  high  with  the  shivered  fane. 
In  one  wild  roar  expired : 


The  shock  appears  to  have  been  so  dreadful  as  to  inflict  upon 
the  dead  a  sort  of  second  death.  We  have  not  leisure  to  select 
any  further  beauties  from  tliis  new  specimen  of  his  Lordbhip's 
genius  ;  but  shall  conclude  with  observing,  that  if  the  poem  be- 
fore us  is  meant  as  a  serious  effort,  it  displays  a  sad  falling  off 
in  those  powers,  which,  though  much  overrated,,  we  are  ever 
willing  to  allow  him  to  have  possessed.  The  noble  Lord  can- 
not complain  of  his  enemies;  in  this  instance  he  is  a  poetical 
felo  de  Ke,  and  appears  to  have  written  himself  completely  down.. 
The  public  have  already  tasted  ilie  liner  portion  of  the  cup^ 
V.  hat  remains  is  little  better  than  the  dregs  of  doggrel  and  of  old 
ideas,  which   havinj^  lost  their  lirst  tiavonr;,  are  mixed  up  witk 
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i;;lanng  absurdity,  to  disguise  their  insipidity.  The  only  pleas- 
ing passage  in  the  poem  we  willingly  extract,  which  though  it 
contains  no  new  ideas,  is  still  prettily  put  together. 

**  'Tis  midnight:  on  the  mountain's  brown 

The  cold,  round  moon  shines  deeply  down  ; 

Blue  roll  the  waters,  blue  the  sky 

Spreads  like  an  ocean  hung  on  high, 

Bespangled  witli  those  isles  of  light, 

So  wildly,  spiritually  bright ; 

Who  ever  gazed  upon  them  shining, 

And  turned  to  earth  without  repining. 

Nor  wished  for  wings  to  flee  away, 

And  mix  with  their  eternal  ra}^  ? 

The  waves  on  either  shore  lay  there 

Calm,  clear,  and  azure  as  the  air ; 

And  scarce  their  foam  the  pebbles  shook, 

But  murmured  meekly  as  the  brook.  r 

The  winds  were  pillowed  on  the  waves  ; 

The  banners  drooped  along  their  staves. 

And,  as  they  fell  around  them  furling, 

Above  them  shone  the  crescent  curling  ; 

And  that  deep  silence  was  unbroke, 

Save  where  the  watch  his  signal  spoke, 

Save  where  the  steed  neighed  oft  and  shrill, 

And  echo  answered  from  the  hill, 

And  the  wide  hum  of  that  v/ild  host 

Rustled  like  leaves  from  coast  to  coast, 

As  rose  the  Muezzin's  voice  in  air 

In  midnight  call  to  wonted  prayer  ; 

It  rose,  that  chaunted  mournful  strain, 

Like  some  lone  spirit's  o'er  the  plain  : 

'Twas  musical,  but  sadly  sweet, 

Such  as  when  winds  and  harp  string^  meet. 

And  take  a  long  unmeasured  tone, 

To  mortal  minstrelsy  unknown. 

It  seemed  to  those  within  the  wall 

A  cry  prophetic  of  their  fall : 

It  struck  even  the  besiegers  ear 

With  something  ominous  and  drear. 

An  undefined  and  sudden  thrill. 

Which  makes  the  heart  a  moment  still, 

Then  beat  with  quicker  pulse,  ashamed 

Of  that  strange  sense  it's  silence  framed ; 

Such  as  a  sudden  passing-bell 

Wakes,  though  but  for  a  stranger's  knell."     P.  16. 

The  story  of  the  second  poem  is  of  a  nature  which  m.'iSt  pre- 
vent us  from  entering  into  an  analysis  of  its  merits.     Without 
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any  stiff  or  overstrained  notions  of  poetical  morality^  we  are 
bound  to  enter  our  strong  protest  agaisist  the  gratuitous  exhi- 
bition of  incestuous  adultery  as  the  subject  of  a  popular  tale. 
The  very  relation  of  such  crimes  is  not  unattended  with  danger; 
but  when  the  history  is  decked  out  with  all  the  embellishments 
of  verse,  when  both  the  offenders  and  the  offence  are  held 
up  as  objects  more  of  commiseration  than  of  disgust,  it  cannot 
but  have  the  strongest  tendency  to  sap  the  foundations  of  the 
public  morals.  Our  plain  notions  w  ill  doubtless  appear  bigotted 
and  narrow  to  the  reiined  and  liberal  feelings  of  his  Lordship's 
school ;  but  tht-y  are,  and  we  trust  that  they  long  will  be,  the 
notions  of  the  British  nation.  The  princij)le  u\)on  which  the 
punishment  of  such  crimes  was  indicted  by  the  Germans  of 
old,  is  equLilly  applicable  to  die  offence  itself.  Flagitia  abscondL 
The  poetry  of  the  tale  is  in  nnuiy  parts  very  pretty,  but  in  too 
many  others  awkward  and  strained.  And  here  we  must  protest 
against  the  idea,  now  so  generally  entertained,  that  his  Lordship 
is  a  poet  of  feeling.  There  occur,  undoubtedly,  in  his  Lord- 
ship's writings,  thoughts  which  find  an  echo  in  the  reader's 
mind,  and  correspond  with  the  impressions  which  nature  has 
already  formed.  These,  however,  are  but  few  :  there  is  too 
often  in  their  stead  that  fastidious  iriitability  which  is  to  be 
traced  not  to  the  enlarged  and  noble  feelings  which  nature  has 
implanted,  but  to  the  feverish  and  fretful  workings  of  a  confined 
and  seltish  sensibility.  The  querulous  acrimony  of  proud  and 
peevish  misanthropy  bear  no  nu^re  comparison  to  the  real  feeling 
of  a  poetic  nnnd,  than  the  morbid  convulsions  of  an  hysterical 
female,  to  the  active  exertions  of  a  powerful  and  manly  frame. 


Art.  XV.     Ilcasousfor  not  anszc-ering  Mr.  Gisborne,  SiC. 
Art.  XVI.     Anszccr  to  Mr.   Gisborne.      Bi/   the  Rev,  H. 
Woodcock.     Kivingtons.      18  iG. 

.OAVING  gone  through  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Gisborne  so 
"lUch  at  length,  we  have  been  unwilling  to  renew  the  contest  by 
a  review  of  tlie  able  pamphlets  which  ha\'e  appeared  in  answer 
to  that  strange  and  ill-digested  publication.  If  the  reader,  how- 
ever, be  desirous  of  reading  a  spirited  and  powerful  answer 
within  a  short  compass,  we  shall  refer  him,  without  entering  into 
any  particular  enquiries,  to  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Woodcock.  We 
coidd  recommend  him  others  also,  in  which  much  ability  and 
right  principle  is  displayed  ;  but  as  these  have  each,  within  their 
own  sphere,  alreadv  answered  their  end,  and  as  the  pamphlet  of 
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Mr.  Gisborne  is  now  forgotten,  we  shall  not,  out  of  respect  to 
Mr.  G.  be  willins;  to  recall  it  into  notice. 

We  cannot,  however,  pass  over  one  of  the  ablest  publications 
of  the  kind,  which  we  have  ever  witnessed,  under  the  tit'e  of 
*'  Reasons  for  not  answering  Mr.  Gisborne;"  in  which  a  much 
more  complete  answer  is  given  to  that  gentleman,  than  he  will 
])robably  approve.  The  grounds  upon  which  the  author  has 
taken  up  the  question,  are  so  original,  the  spirit  and  ingenuity 
with  which  he  has  shewn  Mr.  Gisborne  to  be  unworthy  of  any 
regular  attack,  is  so  conspicuous,  and  the  principles  laid  down 
are  so  masterly  and  just,  that  we  should  neglect  our  duty,  if  we 
did  not  recommend  it  to  general  notice. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  observations  on  ibis  subject,  without 
remarking  the  very  shabby  manner  in  which  Mr.  Gisborne  has 
been  abandt)ned  by  his  own  party,  who  have  in  many  respects 
shrunk  from  his  avowal  of  those  sentiments  which  they  all  enter- 
tain, and,  at  Bible  Society  meetings,  universally  express.  The 
avowal,  we  allow,  was  indiscreet  just  at  this  time  ;  but  it  was 
honest:  we  therefore  are  willing  to  allow  him,  on  this  score,  a 
greater  degree  of  credit  than  his  friends. 


Art.  XVIII.  The  Wanderer  in  'Norway,  with  other  Poems, 
By  Thomas  Brazen,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.    Murray.     13 16. 

JL  HAT  poets  are  born,  and  not  made,  is  a  saying  which  has  been 
often  repeated,  and  no  man  has  as  yet  employed  his  taste  or  his" 
industry  so  successfully  as  to  disprove  its  truth.  Of  this  fact, 
the  present  author  may  serve  as  an  example.  Dr.  Brown  has 
indeed  a  vivid  fancy,  and  a  heart  of  deep  feeling ;  but  his  crea- 
tions are  not  poetical,  and  his  sentiments  are  those  of  a  mere 
mcralist,  who  traces  the  affections  to  their  source,  and  marks, 
with  precision,  their  aberrations  and  general  effects  on  human 
happiness.  We  deny  not  that  he  possesses  the  mens  divinior  j 
but  his  conceptions  resemble  more  the  abstractions  of  the  me- 
taphysician than  the  fine  embodyings  of  true  poetry.  If  he  er.- 
joys  the  othe,r  requisite  of  the  genuine  bard,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  his  OS  magna  sovans  is  confined  to  the  utterance  of 
swelling  words  without  any  corresponding  import, — and  that  at 
all  times  there  is  no  small  difficulty  in  making  out  his  meaning. 
His  raptures  are  always  full  of  the  love  of  virtue  and  excellence, 
his  breast  glows  with  the  best  affections,  and  all  his  decisions 
are  in  support  of  goodness,  of  faithfulness,  and  of  honour ;  but 
as  he  deals  with  ideas  rather  than  with  things,  he  commonly 
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leaves  his  reader  at  the  utmost  loss  how  to  comprehend  his 
reasoning,  and  how  to  sympathize  with  his  emotions. 

The  Wanderer  in  Norway  is  the  celebrated  Mary  Wolstone- 
craft;  a  lady  who  wrote  to  avenge  the  cause  of  her  sex,  and  to 
maintain  their  rights,  and  who  lived  to  exemplify  in  her  history 
their  peculiar  weaknesses  and  misfortunes.  While  at  Paris, 
during  the  tumultuous  scenes  of  the  Revolution,  she  formed  an 
intimacy  with  an  American  of  the  name  of  Imlay ;  and  with  the 
view,  it  is  said,  of  not  rendering  her  lover  responsible  for  some 
debts  she  had  contracted,  she  gave  him  all  the  rights  of  a  hus- 
band without  the  legitimate  title ;  lived  with  him  in  the  same 
house,  assumed  his  name,  and  in  due  time  became  the  mother 
of  a  daughter,  who  afterwards  shared  with  her  the  misery  which 
audi  a  connexion  could  hardly  fail  to  produce.  Imlay  was  un- 
principled, and  soon  abandoned  her.  He  passed  over  to  Eng- 
land, and  gave  his  attentions  to  another  lady,  while  the  unfor- 
tunate Wolstonecraft,  devoured  by  htr  own  regrets,  divided  her 
time,  between  useless  importunities  and  thoughts  of  suicide. 
An  apparent  return  of  kindness  on  his  part,  diverted  her  from 
the  dreadful  resolution  of  self-murder ;  and  she  eagerly  seized 
an  opportunity  which  was  presented  to  her,  of  repairing  to 
Norway  to  superintend  some  commercial  arrangements  for  the 
behalf  of  him  w  horn  she  called  her  husband.  In  the  society  of 
her  little  girl,  Mary  thus  commenced  her  wanderings  in  tnat 
northern  land,  endeavouring  to  soothe  her  mind  by  the  summer 
scenery  of  a  romantic  aftd  mountainous  countiy,  and  by  the 
thought,  perhaps,  that  she  might  still  be  of  service  to  one,  who 
little  deserved  the  interest  which  he  had  too  long  continued  to 
excite  in  her  breast.  We  make  two  or  three  extracts,  which  we 
give  as  a  fair  specimen  of  Dr.  Brown's  poetical  talents, 

*'  Land  of  wild  beauty !  when  the  heart  is  free. 
And  the  glad  eyes  can  gaze  on  all  they  see, 
Where  shall  the  summer  guest,  who  nature  hailsj 
Find  lovelier  home,  O  Norway  !  than  thy  vales ! 
Of  either  seasons  boastful  climes  may  sing — 
Gay  springs,  and  winters  that  scarce  frown  to  spring, 
And  autumns,  that,  wherever  glance  can  rise, 
Bloom  fair  with  fruitage  of  a  thousand  dies ! 
But  not  for  them  does  summer  sweetest  shine, 
Land  of  wild  rocks  ! — that  season  all  is  thine. 

No  tardy  vernal  months  thou  ask'st,  to  rear 
With  gentle  breath  the  glories  of  thy  year ; 
But  quick,  as  at  some  spirit's  wide  command. 
Bursts  into  blossoms  a  rejoicing  land  — 
0*er  crag  and  deil  one  mantling  whiteness  glows,— 
The  lake,  the  river,  lost  beneath  their  snows  ; 
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Mute  is  the  mountain-cataract,  whose  fall 

Stunned  the  far  valley  with  its  thundering  call ; 

Or  if,  with  whirling  gust,  the  tempest  sweep 

Some  frozen  spires  half-hanging  o'er  the  deep, 

The  faint  dull  crash,  from  glittering  wreath  to  wreath 

Scarce  wakes  the  echoes,  slumbering  calm  beneath. 

*Tis  o'er, — The  vallies  sink — The  unseen  rill 

Flows,  heard — The  torrents  rush  from  every  hill. — 

Down  comes  the  river,  clashing  loud,  till  seem 

One  steep-dash'd  cataract  the  ceaseless  stream. 

The  snows  are  vanished  from  the  dell, — though  white 

The  pines  still  shiver  on  the  rocky  height  : — 

Yet,  in  that  dell  with  trickling  waters  cold, 

Already  dares  the  turf  its  blooms  unfold  ; 

Even  higher,  from  the  clift,  with  sun-beams  gay, 

Peeps  the  lone  bud,  though  ice-drops  gem  its  way ; — 

As  if  stern  winter,  in  some  secret  bower, 

Had  couched  beneath  his  snows,  and  nursed  the  flower,-« 

Then  swift,  and  swifter,  bursts  the  blaze  around  ; 

A  stream  of  radiance  lives  upon  the  ground: — . 

The  mead's  soft  slope,  the  banks  where  runnels  glidcj, 

Each  path,  or  crevice,  of  the  mountain's  side. 

The  deeper  tufts  that  skirt  the  forest's  gloom, 

Are  all  one  joy  of  fragrance  and  of  bloom  ; 

As  if  the  tribes  that  feed  on  light,  and  give 

Sweet  tribute,  for  the  beams  on  which  they  live, 

When  smiled  the  brighter  sun-shine,  know  how  frail 

That  short-lived  pomp,  they  hurried  glad  to  hail. 

Now  blest,  who,  while  that  passing  glory  shines. 

Wild  realm  of  summer  !  in  thy  dells  reclines."     P.  58- 

"  Ye  mountain-woods  that  rising  dark  from  earth, 
In  haughty  majesty,  her  eldest  birth, 
Frown  to  the  sun,  as  if  a  mightier  powef 
Ye  lodged, — eternal  nature's  ancient  bower  f 
And  ye,  wild  cataracts  !  whose  thundering  sway 
Sounds  like  the  voice  that  bids  the  world  o!)ey  1^ 
Receive  the  Wanderer!  Quenched  as  in  the  tombr 
'  Bid  every  sorrow  die  amid  your  gloom  ! "     P.  QG, 

The  lines  vie  admire  the  most,  are  to  be  found  in  the  de- 
scription of  her  friend's  funeral,  who  dying  in  France,  was  com- 
initted  to  the  ground  in  the  niglit,  with  all  the  stealth  and  si- 
lence which  the  bigotry  of  the  Papists  imposes  upon  Piotes- 
taiits.  There  is  something  touching  in  tlie  dust  "  dropping 
cautious  on  the  bier." 

"  In  the  dark  hour,  v/hen  half  by  stealth  she  gave 
Those  last  dear  relics  to  a  nameless  grave,— 
No  chaunted  hymn  permitted  o'er  her  breast, 
No  prayer  to  bid  her  gentle  spirit  rest, — 
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The  sob  faint  stifled  in  the  noiseless  tear, 

T|'he  very  dust  dropt  cautious  on  her  bier ; — 

When  sorrow  mixed  with  ire's  tumultuous  glow*. 

Scarce  felt  the  indignation  in  the  woe. 

And  all  \\  hjcb  earth  in  joyous  promise  spread, 

Seemed  with  her  buried  Frai^ces,  sunk  and  dead,— »• 

Even  then  what  hopeless  misery  roust  endure 

She  felt  not — for  her  bo?ora  then  was  pure. 

If  not  from  guilty  passion  flows  the  ill 

For  nature's  suffering  there  is  solace  still ; — 

And  Mary  then,  when  earth  was  wrapt  in  gloom 

Could  look,  nor  dread  to  look — beyond  the  tomb."     P.  44. 

The  following  verses  were  addressed  to  Professor  Dugald 
Stew  art,  v\  lien  tiie  author  presented  to  him  a  copy  of  his  "  Ob- 
ser\alions  on  Dr.  Darwin's  Zoonomia."  The  attempt  to  de- 
lineate, in  poetical  language,  the  phenomena  of  mind,  savour* 
pretty  strongly  of  Darwin'^s  cliaracteiislic  nonsense. 

**  O  still  in  all  my  soul's  proud  musings  sought. 
Thou  more  than  patron  of  my  early  thought, 
Warm  from  the  triumphs  of  whose  mighty  aim 
I  dared,  with  timid  hope,  to  pant  for  fame  !— 
Now,  while  my  feeble  toil  foresees  the  gloonj 
Of  cold  neglect,  or  ridicule,  its  doom. 
From  critic  sternness,  critic  scorn,  I  fly. 
And  seek  the  t^helter  of  thj'  friendly  eye  ; 
As  the  young  bird,  when  hovering  foes  molest, 
The  grove,  that  bosom'd  deep  its  late-left  nest. 

Dear  were  the  hours,  when  mid  the  listening  train 
That  truth-warm'd  soul  expanded  with  thy  strain  ; 
When  first,  on  eyes  in  careless  musings  blind 
Burst  all  the  glories  of  the  world  of  mind. 

*'  Mid  blooms  and  odours  born  and  tones  that  swell 
The  peal  of  nature's  thousand-chorded  shell. 
Sensations  crowding  rise, — a  dazzling  throng — 
Earth,  Heaven,  all  glowing,  as  they  beam  along. 
Next,  a  pule  train,  conceptions  dimly  tread, 
Like  spectral  forms,  half-viewless  of  the  dead  ; 
Till  fancy  pour  her  witching  spell,  to  give 
The  shadowy  band  again  to  shine,  to  live. 
Then  opes  in  deeper  gloom,  the  noiseless  reign. 
Where  dwell  abstraction's  tribes,  a  shapeless  train. 
Unheard,  unvisioned,  yet  to  judgment  clear 
As  the  gay  charmers  of  the  eye  and  ear. 
By  memory's  circling  tie  associate  bound. 
Her  swift  ideas  mix  in  mazy  round; 
While, — as,  when  clouds  on  clouds  are  rushing  dark 
Flames,  where  they  meet,  the  bright  electric  spark,— 
From*thouglit  to  thought  exulting  Reason  views 
Truth's  spreading  flash  the  mutual  light  effuse. 

With 
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With  softer  bondage,  will,  the  giant  power, 
"No  slave,  close  fettered  to  a  dungeon  tower  ; 
But  led  by  many  a  joy  and  many  a  love, 
That  guide  him,  as  they  sport  and  smile  above : 
Feels  not  the  gentle  chain  he  cannot  see  ; — 
And  proud  pursues,  as  if  he  wandered  free. 

The  marks  of  the  chisel  are  strong  on  Dr.  Brown ;  but  we 
must  end  where  we  began ;  a  poet  is  born,  not  made. 


Art.  XVlir.  The  Batik  of  Waterloo ;  a  Poem.     By  George 
Walker,     small  gvo.     pp.  77-     1815. 

This  is  a  poem,  Mr.  Walker  tells  us,  in  "  the  simple  stvle 
of  the  Old  English  Ballad  ;"  a  style,  which  he  says,  he  has  been 
jiiddced  to  adopt,  in  the  hope  that  his  work  may,  *'  in  that  dress, 
find  its  place  in  the  Farm-House  and  the  Cottage,  it  being  vain 
to  expect  shelter  from  the  rich  and  the  great,  in  conipetition  with 
such  poets  as  Scott,  Byron,  Southey,  Swift,  Sec."  He  professes, 
also,  to  have  "  no  doubt  that  many  will  prefer  this  native  and 
simple  style,  to  the  high  ornaments  of  heroic  pomp,  and  he  is 
led  to  this  belief,  from  observing  that  most  of  our  historical  tales, 
most  of  our  interesting  stories,  and  legendary  ballads,  and  even 
one  version  of  the  Psalms  used  in  our  Churches,  are  formed  to 
this  measure,  which,  indeed,  appears  to  be  the  natural  inclina- 
tion of  our  language  in  its  first  step  from  prose." 

That  Mr.  Walker  is  not  competent  to  rival  any  of  the  poets 
whom  he  mentioRS,  we  can  easily  believe,  and  we  applaud  his 
prudence   in  not  entering  the  lists  with  them.     We  fear   that, 
even  in  the  humbler  kind  of  poetry  which  he  has  chosen  as  his 
field,  he  will   be  found  to  have  made  a  wrong  estimate  of  the 
difficulties,  and  of  his  own  powers.     He  seems  to  think  that  by 
adopting  the  ballad  style,  he  has  relieved  himself  from  the  trou- 
ble  of  seeking  for  poetical  ornament,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
but  to  write  in  a  loose  kind  of  eight  syllable  metre,  and  in  stau. 
Z3S  of  four  lines  each.     This  idea  of  his  is  an  exceedingly  er- 
roneous one.     The  ballad  st^le  does  not  exclude  grace  and  ele- 
gance, and  cliaste  embellishment,     in  the  present  day  it  im- 
periously requires  them.     It  is  not  merely  the  Hiiency  of  the 
verse,  which  constitutes  the  charm  of  so  many  ballads.     'Jliat 
charm  lies  in  their  touches  of  nature  and  pathos,  in  the  frequent 
t)eauty  of  their  language,  and  in  the  felicity  of  their  descriptions. 
JEven  our  rudest  ballads  occasionally  display  these  merits,  in  a 
very  high   degree.     Nothing  can  be  more  affecting,  or  more 
pictiucsque,  than  numerous  passages  in  them.     Among  a  thou- 
sand 
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sand  others  of  the  kind,  we  need  only  refer  to  The  Children  in 
the  Wood,  and  Chevy  Chase,  tor  proofs  of  that  which  we  assert. 
In  modern  writers  there  is  no  excuse  for  that  incorrectness 
which  sometimes  disfigures  the  productions  of  the  ancient. 
They  are  expected  to  manifest  a  chaste  simplicity;  but  are  for- 
bidden to  be  vulgar  and  careless.  Mr.  Walker  appears  to  be 
quite  ignorant  of  this.  His  simplicity  consists  not  in  unaffected 
yet  pleasing  attire,  but  in  squalid  raggedness.  In  the  whole 
course  of  his  deadly  long  poem,  and  it  has  nearly  two  hundred 
and  fifty  stanzas,  there  is  not  one  happy  image  or  expression, 
not  one  spark  of  fire,  not  one  of  those  strokes  of  pathos  which 
go  straight  to  the  heart.  The  reader  proceeds  from  beginning 
to  end,  without  finding  a  single  line  which  forces  itself  upon 
the  memory  after  the  book  is  closed.  All  is  monotonous  and 
cold.  As  a  fair  specimen,  we  give  the  following  speech  of  the 
puke  of  Wellington  to  his  men,  on  the  close  of  the  contest. 

"  The  tardy  night  its  darkness  spread 

Upon  the  flying  rout ; 
*•  Now  stay  the  sword  !''  cried  W^ellington, 

"  And  give  ope  general  shout ! 

**  Blucher  will  bare  the  dreadful  arm 

Of  justice  in  the  fight  ; 
He  will  pursue  the  flying  foe 

Until  the  morning  light. 

*'  Then  stay  we,  masters  of  the  field, 

Our  men  have  need  of  rest ; 
Pursuit  to  Prussia  we  will  yield. 

For  God  our  cause  has  blest. 

•'  My  heart  would  surely  break  to  see 

So  many  brave  men  down  ; 
But  we  have  won  the  victory  ; 

Napoleon  lost  the  crown  !'* 

We  cannot  suffer  one  assertion,  in  Mr.  Walker's  "  historical 
detail,"  to  pass  uncontradicted.  He  gives  his  readers  to  under- 
stand, that,  if  the  Prussians  had  not  come  up  when  they  did, 
the  British  troops  would,  probably,  have  been  defeated.  This  is 
directly  contrary  to  the  fact.  The  final  efforts  of  Napoleon 
against  our  army  had  been  foiled  before  the  arrival  of  Marshal 
Blucher's  troops,  and  the  battle  was  consequently  v.on  ;  though, 
undoubtedly,  from  the  complete  inability  of  our  forces  to  pursue, 
it  would  not  have  been  so  decisive  in  its  effects,  had  not  our 
allies  appeared  in  the  field  at  the  critical  moment,  contributed 
wainly  to  throw  the  French  hito  irretrievable  confusion,  and 
followed  up  with  vigour  the  advantage  which  had  been  gained. 

Art. 
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Art.  XIX.  Catechisme  D'Economie  Politique,  ou  Instruc- 
tion familiere,  qui  moutre  de  quelle  fucon  les  Richesses  sout 
produites,  didriljuecs  et  consomnites  dans  la  Societe,  6)C.  8fc. 
Par  Jean-Baptiste  Say,  Auteur  de  Traite  d'Economie  Poli- 
tique.    Paris.  18J5. 

We  have  long  had  chemical  catechisms,  and  dialogues  on  che- 
mistry, but  we  believe  this  is  the  tirst  child's  book  in  the 
department  of  political  economy.  The  author,  however,  is 
capable  of  instructing  the  highest  class  of  thinkers  in  this  country 
as  well  as  in  his  own ;  and  his  large  work  (Traite  d'lilconomie 
Politique),  to  whicii  we  shall  very  soon  direct  the  attention  of 
our  readers,  has  afforded  us  much  entertainment,  and  no  small 
sliare  of  information.  This  little  volume,  which  is  drawn  up  in 
the  form  of  question  arid  answer,  appears  to  us  admirably  calcu- 
lated for  the  use  of  students ;  and,  as  it  brings  into  view  the 
leading  doctrines  and  maxims  of  political  economists,  we  would 
even  venture  to  recommend  it  to  those  who,  having  read  more 
than  conversed  on  this  difficult  subject,  may  not  have  reduced 
their  knowledge  to  first  principles,  or  clearly  traced  the  relation 
of  its  several  parts.  We  give  a  specimen  of  the  "  Catechisme," 
and  of  M.  Say's  reasoning  on  the  question  of  Production. 

*'  Votis  m'avez  dit  que  produire  c'etait  donner  de  I'utilitc  mix 
choses  :     Comment  donne-t-on  de  I'utilitc  ?     Comment  produit  on  f 

"  D'une  infinite  de  manieres;  mais  pour  notre  commod^e  nouS 
pouvons  ranger  en  trois  classes  toutes  les  manieres  de  produire, 

*•  Quelle  est  la  premiere  maniere  dont  on  produit  f 

"  C'est  en  recueillant  les  choses  que  la  nature  prend  soin  de 
creer,  soit  qu'on  ne  se  soit  mele  en  rien  du  travail  de  la  nature, 
comme  lorsqu'on  peche  des  poissons,  lorsqu'on  extrait  les  raineraux 
delaterre;  soit  qu'on  ait,  par  la  culture  des  terres,  et  par  des 
semenees,  dirige  et  favorise  le  travail  de  la  nature.  Tous  ces  tra- 
vaux  se  ressemblent  par  leur  object.  On  leur  donne  le  nom  d* 
Industrie  agricole. 

*'  Quelle  vtilite  donne  a  une  chose  celui  qui  la  trouve  toute  /aite, 
comme  le  pecheur  qui  prend  un  poisson,  le  mineur  qui  ramasse  des 
mincrnux  ? 

"  II  la  rend  propre  a  I'usage.  Le  poisson  dans  la  mer  n'est 
d'aucune  utilite  pour  moi.  Du  moment  qu  il  est  transporte  a  la 
poissonerie,  J'en  peux  faire  usage ;  de  la  vient  la  valeur  qu'il  a, 
valeur  crue  par  i'industrie  du  pecheur.  De  meme  la  houille  a 
beau  exister  dans  le  sein  de  la  terre,  elle  n'est  Ja  d'aucune  utilite 
pour  me  chauffer,  pour  amolHr  le  fer  d'une  forge  :  c'est  1  Industrie 
du  mineur  qui  la  rend  propre  a  ces  usages,  en  I'extrayant  par  le 
moyer  de  ses  puits,  de  ses  galeries,  de  ses  roues.  11  cree,  en  la 
^irant  de  terre,  toute  la  valeur  qu'elle  a,  etant  tiree. 

«'  Quelle 
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**  Quelle  est  la  seconde  maniere  dont  on  produitf 
"  C'est  en  donnant  aux  produits  d'une  autre  Industrie,  une  va- 
leur  plus  grande  par  les  nouvelles  fa5ons  qu'on  y  ajoute,  par  les 
transformations  qa'on  leur  fait  subir.  Le  mineur  procure  le  metal 
dont  une  boucle  est  faite :  mais  une  boucle  faite  vaut  plus  que  le 
meta'  qui  y  est  employe.  La  valeur  de  la  boucle  pardessus  celle 
du  metal,  est  une  valeur  produite,  et  la  boucle  est  le  produit  de 
deux  industries ;  de  celle  du  mineur,  et  de  celle  du  fabricant 
Celle-ci  se  nomme  indastne  manufacUtriere. 

*'  Quelle  est  la  troisieme  maniere  drnit  oat  prod::  it'? 

*'  On  produit  encore  en  achetant  un  produit  dans  un  lieu  ou  il  a 
moins  de  valeur,  et  en  le  transportant  dans  un  lieu  ou  il  en  adavan- 
tage.     C'est  ce  qu*  execute  Pindustrie  cnvimerciale. 

"  Comment  f  Industrie  commercialc  produit  elle  de  Pulilitcy  puls' 
qu''elle  nc  change  ripn  aiifonds  ni  a  la  forme  d'un  produit^  et  quelle 
le  revend  tel  qu'elle  I' a  nchetef 

"  Elle  agit  comme  le  pccheur  de  poisson  dont  nous  avons  parle  : 
elle  prend  un  produit  dans  le  lieu  ou  Ton  ne  peut  pas  en  faire  usage, 
dans  le  lieu  du  moins  ou  ses  usages  sent  moins  etendus  moins  pre- 
cieux,  pour  le  transporter  aux  lieux  ou  ils  le  sont  davantage,  ou  la 
production  est  moins  facile,  moins  abondante,  plus  chere.  Le  bois 
de  chaufFage  et  de  charpente  est  d'un  usage,  et  par  consequent 
d'une  utilite,  tres-bornee  dans  les  hautes  montagnes,  oii  il  exccde 
tellement  le  besoin  qu'on  en  a,  qu'on  le  laisse  quelquefois  pourrir 
sur  place  ;  cette  utilite  presque  nulle  devient  fort  considerable  lors- 
que  le  meme  bois  est  trtmsporte  dans  une  ville.  Les  cuirs  de  boeuf 
ont  peu  de  valeur  dans  I'Amerique  meridionale,  oO  Pon  trouve  beau- 
coup  de  bceufs  sauvages  ;  les  memes  cuirs  ont  une  grande  valeur  en 
Europe,  ou  leur  production  est  dispendieuse  et  leurs  usages  bien 
plus  multiplies.  L'industrie  commcrciale,  en  les  apportant,  aug- 
mente  leur  valeur  de  toute  la  difference  qui  se  trouve  entre  leur  prix 
du  Brezil  et  leur  prix  d' Europe. 

"  Que  com-prend-on  sous  le  nom  d*indusirie  commerciale  f 

"  Toute  espcce  d'industrie  qui  prend  un  produit  dans  un  endroit' 
pour  le  transporter  dans  un  autre  endroit  ou  il  est  plus  precieux,  et 
qui  le  met  ainsi  a  la  portee  de  ceux  qui  en  ont  besoin.  On  y 
comprend  aussi  par  analogic  1  Industrie  qui,  en  detaillant  un  pro- 
duit, le  met  a  la  portee  des  plus  petits  consommateurs.  .Ainsi 
I'epicier  qui  acbete  des  marchandises  en  gros  pour  les  revendre  en, 
detail  dans  la  meme  ville,  le  boucher  qui  achete  les  bestiaux 
cntiers  pour  les  revendre  piece-a-pieee,  exercent  l'industrie  com- 
merciale. 

"  j.V'j/  a-t-il  de  grands  rapports  entre  tontes  ces  diverses  manieres 
de  prodriire  ? 

"  Les  plus  grands.  Elles  consistent  toutes  a  prendre  un  pro- 
duit dans  un  etat  et  a  le  vendre  dans  un  autre  on  il  a  plus  d'utilite 
et  de  valeur.  Toutes  les  industries  pourraient  se  rcduire  a  une 
seule.  Si  nous  les  distinguons  ici,  c'est  a  fin  de  faciliter  I'etude 
de  leurs  resultats,  ( t  malgrc  toutes  ks  distinctions,  il  est  souvent 

fort 
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fort  difficile  de  separer  une  Industrie  d'une  autre.  Un  villageoig 
qui  fait  despaniers,  est  manufacturier  ;  quand  il  porte  des  fruits  an 
marche,  il  fait  le  commerce.  Mais  de  fa9on  ou  d'autre,  du  moment 
qu'on  crfe  ou  augmente  I'utilite  des  choses,  on  augmente  leur  va- 
leur,  on  exerce  une  industi-ie,  on  produit  de  la  richesse.'* 


Art.  XX.  Practical  Observations  on  Telescojxs.  12mo.  114  pp. 

S.  Bagster.     IS  15. 

i  HE  purpose  of  thii  li'.'le  work,  is  to  advise  astronomical  ama- 
teurs to  furnish  their  observatories  with  good  glasses,  rather  than 
large  ones.    Its  author,  with  whose  name  we  are  not  favoured,  but 
•who  sufficiently  designates  himself  as  the   purchaser  of  a  well- 
known  refractor  at  the  sale  of  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Au- 
bert,  gives  the  pulilic  the  result  of  his  experience  in  plain,  intel- 
ligible language.     The  book,  therefore,  may  be  usefully  consulted 
by  those  who  are  about  to  make  clioice  of  a  vehicle,  before  they 
take  their  departure  for  the  milky  way.     Page  1 12  moreover, 
contains  a  brief  description  of  an  eye-glass,  which  was  altogether 
new  to   us.     To  employ  our  microscope  ou  every  little  error, 
"which  may  have  crept  into  a  work  of  this  kind,  might  be  deemed 
censorious ;  but,  should  a  second  eduion  be  called  for,  we  would 
advise  the  author  to  omit  the  pangraph  (p.  4.)  on  f  I'esprit  du 
corps"  of  the  optician^  (a  class  ot  gentleuien  to  whom  we  re- 
viewers are  under   pecu  lar  obligations)   of  many  of  whom  he 
afterwards  speaks,  in  a  style  of  deserved  panegyric.    The  pruning 
knife  might  be  applied,  with  equal  success,  to  what  is  said  (p.  47-) 
on  the  ladies,  their  sweet-hearts,  and  diagonal  e}e-glasses.     It 
may  just  be  observed,  that  perfection  is  tlie  last  term  of  a  series  of 
progressive  improvements.     DoUond's  achromatics,  and  Short's 
dumpy,  Cp.  3a.)  are  but  approximations  to  this  impassable  point. 
When,  therefore,  our  author  talks  of  viewing  the  "  acme  of  per- 
fection," he,  no  doubt,  used  the  highest  magiiifying  powers  of  his 
glasses.     With  these  trifling  exceptions,   the  book  rnay  be  safely 
recommended.     It  has    the  additional  merit  of    benig    short. 
Placing  ourselves,  therefore,  at  the  title  page,  we  have  the  satis- 
faction of  contemplating  the  end,  as  a  point,  not  so  unpleasantly 
remote,  as  to  require  the  unwieldy  gid  of  a  very  ponderous  tele- 
acope. 


Art.  XXI.  The  Theology  and  Mythology  of  the  antient  Pa- 
gans, tcritten  j)articulurlyfor  Female  Education.^  By  Miss 
Hatfield,  Author  of  '^  Letters  on  the  Importance  of  the  Fe- 
male Sex, with  Observations  on  their  Manners  and  Education.'* 

»Ve  perceive  no  necessity  for  the  female  sex  to  be  initiated  into 
the  arcana  of  heathen  mythology ;  but  the  fair  author  of  the  work 

before 
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before  us  ie  of  a  contrary  opinion.  Miss  Hatfield  acknowledge* 
**  that  the  generality  of  parents,  and  other  sensible  individuab, 
suppose  the  heathen  mythology  to  be  a  study  prejudicial  to  re- 
vealed religion  and  morality."  She  acknowledges  that  an  indis- 
criminate perusal  of  the  pages  of  the  fabulous  hypothesis  of 
Uie  heathen  world,  is  not  unlikely  to  produce  the  pernicious 
eifects  which  a  zealous  care  and  tender  regard  for  the  hap- 
piness of  youth  are  careful  to  avoid.  But  the  author  conceive* 
no  danger  can  arise  against  "  that  elegant  branch"  of  female 
education,  provided  it  is  ''  under  proper  explanations."  It  is 
but  justice  to  say,  that  Miss  H.  has  rendered  the  fabulous  stones 
of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  heathen  mythology  as  little  offen- 
sive to  modesty  as  possible.  The  work  is  introduced  with  o, 
concise  view  of  the  theology  of  Moses,  in  which  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing pertinent  observations. 

"  The  primitive  perfection  of  nature,  its  fall  from  that  exalted 
state,  and  its  restoration  to  happiness  by  the  expiatory  sacrifice  of 
some  divine  person,  has  been  a  tradition  coeval  with  the  world.  It 
is  that  which  conveys  to  us  the  first  intelligence  of  the  gospel  co- 
veaant,  it  is  the  sign  of  the  divine  goodness,  and  forms  the  basis  of 
that  religion  which  the  second  father  of  mankind,  Noah,  transmit- 
ted to  his  children.'* 

The  theology  of  the  antiait  Pagans  embraces  the  whole  com- 
pass of  the  different  systems  of  Polytheism  of  the  nations  of  anti- 
quity ;  in  the  following  disquisition  on  Mountain  Worship,  there 
is  much  to  commend. 

**  In  the  first  ages  of  the  world  man  paid  his  homage  to  the  great 
Creator  in  the  open  air.  Various  parts  of  sacred  history  mention 
that  the  tops  of  high  mountains  were  particularly  chosen  for  that 
purpose ;  by  order  of  the  Almighty,  Abraham  prepared  for  the 
burnt-sacrifice  of  his  son  on  a  mount  in  Moriah.  This  spot  indi- 
cated by  the  Deity  for  so  extraordinary  a  purpose,  was  not  only- 
distinguished  afterwards  as  the  seat  of  the  Jewish  empire,  and  for 
the  most  superb  and  magnificent  temple  in  the  universe,  but  most 
of^ll,  it  was  distinguished  by  a  sacrifice,  infinitely  more  important, 
infinitely  more  valuable  than  the  oifering  of  the  son  of  Abraham — 
the  Mediator  there  performed  the  part  of  atonement. 

**  On  Mount  Sinai,  Moses  received  the  Commandments  from 
God,  from  the  summit  of  Nebo,  he  had  permission  to  behold  at  a 
distance  the  land  of  Canaan,  to  which  he  was  conducting  the  Israel- 
ites, and  it  was  on  Nebo  that  shortly  after  this  pre-eminent  chief, 
legislator  and  historian,  terminated  his  sublunary  career  in  the  120th 
year  of  his  age.  The  lovely  daughter  of  Jeptha  required  permission 
to  retire  to  the  mountains  with  her  companions,  that  she  might  there 
indulge  herself  in  lamenting  her  unhappy  fate  before  she  resigned 
her  being  to  fulfil  the  rash  vow  of  her  father,  and  in  compliance 
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with  the  existing  customs  of  the  times  in  which  he  visited  the 
abode  of  mankind ;  the  Son  of  God  chose  those  places  for  his 
own  retirement,  for  private  prayer,  and  for  exhortation.  On  the 
Mount  of  Olives  he  delivered  his  incomparable  sermon  to  his  disci- 
ples ;  and  on  those  situations  were  performed  his  transfiguration, 
temptation,  final  sufferings,  and  ascension.  The  heathen  nations, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Judea,  following  this  practice,  chose  mountains 
for  every  solemn  purpose ;  the  doubting  Balaam,  who  halted  be- 
tween the  two  opinions  of  the  true  and  false  worshippers,  a  prophet 
whose  prediction  first  informed  the  Eastern  magi  of  the  appearance 
of  an  extraordinary  star  which  would  be  visible  at  the  Messiah's 
birth,  was  conducted  up  to  Mount  Baal  by  the  idolater  Balak, 
that  he  might  curse  Israel  from  thence.  Hector  was  commended 
by  Jupiter  for  the  number  of  sacrifices  he  performed  on  Mount 
Ida,  and  when  temples  began  to  be  built,  the  summits  of  mountains 
were  chosen  for  that  purpose.  In  Rome  and  Athens,  the  most  sacred 
temples  were  erected  on  the  highest  eminences  of  the  cities,  and  the 
highest  mountains  were  by  the  heathens  commonlj'  sacred  to  Sa» 
turn,  Jupiter,  and  Apollo."     P.  16. 

We  close  with  observing,  that  to  those  of  the  female  sex  who 
may  wish  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  Pagan  Mythology, 
there  are  few  bopks  more  calculated  for  that  purpose  than  Miss 
Hatfield's  work. 
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Memoirs  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  Childien,  supposed  to  be  written  by  Hiax- 
self,     3  vols.     12mo.     IBs. 

She  would  be  a  Heroine.     By  Sophia  Griffith.     3  vols.     ISrao.     I5s. 

St  Clyde.     3  vols.     l^s. 

Jane  of  France,  in  French  and  Eaglish.     By  Madame  de  Genlis.     2  vols. 

MISCELLANIES. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  on  his  Settlement  at  the  Red 
River,  near  Hudson's  Bay.  By  John  Strachan,  D.D.  Rector  of  York,  Uppet 
Canada.     2s.  6d. 

Trifles.     By  the  Author  of  the  Old  School,  Sketch  of  Bath,  &c.    Ss. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Diamonds  in  the  Cabinet  of  Sir  Abraham  Hume,- 
Bart.  M. P.     By  the  Count  de  Bournon.     4to.     IBs. 

An  Impeachment  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Hon.  Basil  Cochrane,  in  a  recent  la- 
vestigation  intended  to  restore  (he  Honour  of  Lord  Cwhriine,  contained  in  » 
Letter  to  his  Lordship.    By  John  Browne,  late  Agent  to  Mr.  Basil  Cochrane.    3s- 

Rcsearohes  into  the  History  of  Playing  Cards,  with  lUustraliuns  of  the  Origiu 
«f  Printing  and  Engraving  on  Wood.    By  S.  \V.  Singer.     4to.     41.  4s. 

Narrative  of  the  Imprisonment  and  Escape  of  Peter  Gordon,  second  Mate  ii» 
the  Barque  Joseph,  of  Limerick,  Capt.  ConoUy:  comprising  a  Journal  of  the 
Author's  Adventures  in  his  Flight  through  the  French  Territory,  from  Carabrai  to 
Rotterdam,  and  thence  to  the  English  Coast.     7s. 

Lettre  du  Cliev.  Antonio  Canova,  et  Deux  Memoires  lus  a  rinstitut  Royal  dt 
France  sur  les  Ouvrages  de  Scnipture  dans  la  Collection  de  Mylord  CcnitW 
D'EIgin.     Par  Chev.  E.  Q.  Yisconti,  &e.     9s.  6d; 

English  Synonymes  explained  in  Alphabetical  Order,  with  copious  lllnstrattona 
and  Examples  drawn  from  the  best  Writers.  By  George  Crabb,  of  Magdalea 
Hall,  Oxford.     8vo.     ll.  Is. 

Italian  Phraseology,  a  Companion  to  the  Grammar,  comprising  a  Selection  of 
the  mo»t  useful  Phrases,  with  their  various  Constructions  explained  on  a  nor 
Plan,  a  Series  of  Questions  and  Answers  for  the  Use  of  Travellers,  a  Collecdoaof 
Proverbs,  and  a  copious  Glossary  of  the  most  difficult  Words  that  occur  in  Con- 
versation. By  M.  Santagnello,  Author  of  tht  Italian  Grammar  afld  Exercises, 
the  Italian  Reader,  &c.     12mo,     7s. 

Amusements  in  Retirement ;  or,  the  Influence  of  Literature,  Science,  and  tlw 
Liberal  Arts,  on  the  Conduct  and  Happiness  of  Private  Life.  By  the  Author  oi 
the  "  Philosophy  of  Nature."     8vo.     10s.  6d.  boards. 
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WORKS    IN    THE    PRESS. 

The  Fourth  Part  of  Dr.  Marsh's  Divinity  Lectures,  The 
subject  relates  to  the  Interpretation  of  Piophecy. 

A  Translation  from  the  original  German  of  Professor  Mof*- 
genslerji's  Tour  in  1809-1810,  through  Part  of  Szdtzerland^ 
Italy f  'Naples,  ^c.  with  Additions. 

A  Volume  of  Academical  Sermons,  preached  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  by  Dr.  liichard  Mant. 

Two  Volumes  of  Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Beachcroft. 

A  Volume  of  Sermons,  by  Dr.  Trevor.  . .      . 

A  Volume  of  5erwows,  translated  from  the  French  o{  the  Hev, 
Daniel  de  SupervUhf  by  Mr?.  Allen, 
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A  Translation  from  the  Latin  of  the  late  Dr.  Oulram,  of  t\vc!> 
Dhserlations  on  Sucrijices,  by  tlu;  same. 

A  Work  on  Scriplure  Genealogy,  consisting  of  tliirty-five 
engraved  Tables,  exliibiting  the  Genealogy  of  Scripture  from 
Adam  to  Christy  with  de-criptive  Letter-press,  to  be  comprised 
m  one  Volume  Sioyal  Quarto. 

The  Works  of  the  Kev.  Oli-ver  Ilei/icood,  B.A.  in  four  Oc- 
tavo Volumes^  edited  by  Mr.  Slate,  Sland,  near  Manchester 
and  Mr.  W.  Farmer,  of  Leeds. 

The  Genealogical  Tree  of  the  Macdonells,  or  Macdonalds 
formerli/  Lords  of  the  Isles,  by  Mr.  John  Brown. 

A  Poem,  in  two  Cantos,  on  the  Batile  of  Waterloo,  by  Mr. 
Uaskins,  of  Hohjzcell^  near  Waford. 

T\\G  History  of  Crordand  Ahhey,  digested  from  the  Mate- 
rials of  Mr.  Gough,  with  an  Abstract  of  the  Observations  of 
Mr.  Essex,  on  the  Abbei/;  and  the  Origin  and  Use  of  the  Tri- 
angular Bridge,  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Holdich. 

An  Historical  Survey  of  Cornwall,  by  Mr.  C.  5.  Gilbert^ 
■with  numerous  Engravings  from  Drawings  by  Mr.  H,  Parkert 
Jun. 

The  Life  of  the  lute  Mr.  William  Hutfon,  of  Birmingham, 
including  a  History  of  his  Family,  and  a  particular  Account  of 
the  Riots  at  that  Place  in  1791,  to  be  published  under  the  aus- 
pices of  his  Daughter. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Coal  Mines  of  Durham  and  Northumber^ 
land,  containing  Accounts  of  the  different  fatal  Explosions  which 
have  taken  place  within  the  last  Twenty  Years,  and  the  Means 
proposed  for  their  Remedy,  by  Mr.  Holmes^  illustrated  with 
Plate.s. 

A  French  Grammar,  on  a  new  Principle,  by  ISIr.  Pybus, 


Mr.  Bagster  is  preparing  for  Publication  a  Polyglott  Bible, 
This  Work  is  to  comprise  the  Hebrew  Text  of  Van  Der  Hooght; 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch;  the  Greek  Version  of  the  LXX, 
from  the  Text  of  Cardmal  Caraffa,  that  which  Bos  follows,  w  ith 
an  Index,  containing  such  Parts  as  are  found  to  differ  in  the 
Edition  of  Grabe ;  the  F.atin  Vulgate  of  Clement  VIH ;  the 
Textus  Receptus  of  the  Greek  Testament,  with  an  Index,  exhi- 
biting the  select  various  Readings  of  Griesbach's  Edition ;  an 
improved  Edition  of  the  Syriac  Pesheeto  New  Testament ;  and 
the  English  Version,  with  a  copious  and  original  Collection  of 
References.  The  Work  will  be  completed  in  one  Quarto  Vo- 
lume, and  will  be  published  in  Parts,  it  will  also  appear  in 
four  Pocket  V'^olume*. 
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Art.  I.  Lexicon  Graco  Prosodiacum  auctore  T.  Morell,  S.  T.  P. 
oUm  viilgatitm  tijpis  deniio  mandavit,  permuitis  in  locis  cor 
rexity  exemplis  a  se  allatis,  et  animadverdonibus,  illustravit, 
•verbis,  a  Mordlo  omissis,  (juam  plurimis  auxit ;  et  Greeds 
vncibus  Latiiiam  Versionem  subjecit  Edv.  Maitby,  S.  T.  P. 
Cantabrigia,  Ti/pis  Academicis,  2  vols.  I24'2  pp.  5l.  5s, 
Cadell  and  Davies.    1815. 

Entitled  as  Dr.  Morell  undoubtedly  was,  to  respect  from 
his  contemporaries,  and  gratitude  from  the  succeeding  genera- 
tion both  of  pupils  and  instructors,  still  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  his  Greek  Thesaurus,  notwithstanding  its  utility,  had  many 
inconveniences  and  defects.  Of  these,  every  scholar,  and  espe- 
cially every  scholar  concerned  in  the  education  of  youth,  could 
not  but  be  too  often  reminded,  by  the  unfortunate  errors  into 
which  it  occasionally  led  the  eager  but  unpractised  student ;  and 
we  know  at  least  one  very  respectable  school,  where  partly  from 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  copies  of  the  work,  and  partly  from 
its  imperfection,  the  writing  of  Greek  verses  as  an  exercise  had 
been  discontinued.  It  must  have  been  found,  even  on  slight 
experience,  that  the  quantities  of  syllables  were  very  frequently 
left  ambiguous  and  not  t;eldom  incor.eot,  that  corrupt  passages 
were  quoted  for  genuine,  that  barbarous  and  ill  assoi  ted  epithets 
from  the  Anthology  and  later  writers,  were  combined  with 
those  of  an  earlier  and  purer  age :  that  the  synonyms,  in  like 
manner,  were  often  adopted  carelessly,  and  the  phrases  some- 
times selected  injudiciously,  without  regard  to  the  fluctuations 
and  idioms  of  the  language  :  that  the  references  were  but  too 
frequently  erroneous,  and  too  frequently  omitted  altogether,  thus 
leaving  the  learner  no  better  guidance  than  his  own  good  taste 
and  experience  in  determining  what  expressions  he  might  adopt 
or  avoid.  With  all  these  defects  however,  still  we  must  acknow;- 
ledge  that  the  literary  world  in  general,  and  especially  that  great 
and  valuable  portion  of  it  engaged  in  education,  are  under  con- 
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slderable  obligations  to  the  venerable  author  of  the  Greek  TliC-    ! 
saurus  ;  in  whose  behalf  indeed,  justice  and  candour  require  u»    | 
to  remark,  that  considering  the  slate  of  Greek  literature  in  this    i 
country  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  a  reasonable  excuse  might 
be  offered  for  many  more  and  many  greater  imperfections  than 
it  presents^  I 

ISlore  than  half  a   century  has   elapsed  since  Dr.  Morell'i    ' 
Thesaurus  \vas  published  in  17 62.     Since  that  period  the  text 
of  almost  all  the  Greek  poets  has  been  revised  and  corrected  by 
the  examination  of  many  manuscripts  before  either  imperfectly 
or  not  at  all  collated,  and  by  the  accurate  and  critical  labours  of 
many  distinguished  scholars  both  at  home  and  on  the  continent, 
successors  in  that  school  of  genuine  Greek  criticism,  which  tha 
names  of  Hemsterhusius,  Valckenaer,  Ruhnken,  Toup,  and  Por- 
son,  and  before  and  above  them  all,  the  immortal  Bent  ley, 
Avill  ennoble,  as  long  as  profound  literature,  sagacious  judgement;, 
and  uncorrupted  taste  continue  to  command  the  admiration  of 
mankind.     Since  the  period  we  allude  to.  Homer  and  Pindar 
have  appeared  under  the  auspices  of  Heyne,  and  the  former 
under  those   of  Porson   also,   Sophocles   haa  been  edited  bj 
Brunck,    Euripides    by    Musgrave   and    Beck,    iEschylua    by 
Schutz    and    Porson,    Aristophanes    by    Brunck,    Theocritus 
by    Valckenaer,    Warton    and    Brunck,    the    Anlhologia     by 
Brunck  and  Jacobs,    Hesiod   by   Loesner,  Aratus  by   Buhle, 
Q.  Calaber  by  Tyschen  and  Heyne,  ApoUonius  Rhodius    hy 
Ijrunck  and  Shaw,  and  the  minor  Greek    poets  by  Gaisford ; 
almost  all  which   editions,  besides  presenting  a  more  correct 
text,  are  enriched  with  correct  and  copious  indices,  a  circum- 
stance of  inestimable  value  to  the  compiler  of  a  work  like  the 
Thesaurus.     Wheu  we  add  to  tliese  the  detached  plays  of  the 
several  tragedians,  which  have  appeared  under  the  care  of  Mark- 
land,  Wakefield,  Elmsley,  Monk,  Blomlield,  the  yet  unfinished^ 
though  we  understand  nearly  complete  edition  of  iEschyhis  by 
Dr.  Butler,  and,  abuve  all,  the  unrivalled  four  plays  of  Euripide* 
by  Porson,  and  the  many  minor  editions  of  the  Greek  poets 
^hich  we  have  been  obliged  to  forbear  enumerating,  and  to  this 
host  of  learned  edltojs,  subjoin  that  of  critics,  commentators,  and 
pliilolugists :   when  we  consider  how  much  that  was  begun  by 
Beutlcy  and  DavveS;  has  been  followed  up  by  Toup  and  Porsou 
on  Aristophanes — how  much  the  Greek  lyrical  and  choral  metres 
liave  been  elucidated  by  the  labours  of  Herman,   Burney,  and 
Gaisfoid  ;  the  Iambic,  Trochaic,  and  Anapaestic   by  those  or 
Person — we  shall  rather  admiro  the  extensive  reading  and  pa- 
tient industry  which  could  enable  a  scholar  to  compile  at  all 
such  a  work  as  that  of  \)x.  Morell,  at  the  time  when  it  appeared, 
.    than  be  dispo><ed  to  cavil  at  pardcnable   iuiiccuracies  and   uu- 
aroidubiw  liuperfcclion,')* 
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On  the  other  hand,  after  the  advantages  we  have  enumerated, 
k  would  be  but  reasonable  to  expect  from  any  scholar  who 
should  undertake  a  republication  of  the  Thesaurus  at  the  present 
time,  a  work  considerably  more  correct  than  that  of  its  original 
editor.  But  when  we  find  it  undertaken  by  one  who  is  confes- 
sedly among  the  very  first  of  the  present  age,  we  look  for  much 
more,  and  in  that  expectation  we  rejoice  that  we  are  not  dis- 
appointed. 

Still  we  must  confess  our  satisfaction  is  not  pure  and  un- 
alloyed. We  have  enumerated  certain  defects  inherent  in  Dr. 
Morell's  work,  which  must  make  even  so  excellent  a  republi- 
cation of  it  imperfect,  and  we  cannot  therefore  forbear  express- 
ing our  deep  regret,  that  the  very  profound  scholar  who  has 
given  this  highly  improved  edition  to  the  public,  has  not  laid  us 
under  still  greater  obligations.  The  same  ten  years  labour  and 
patience  which  he  has  bestowed  in  correcting  an  old  and  imper- 
fect work  of  another,  would  have  sufficed  to  produce  a  new  and 
perfect  one  of  his  own,  free  from  all  the  objections  which  we 
have  already  detailed,  and  calculated,  from  his  acknowledged 
learning,  taste,  and  judgement,  to  be  of  infinite  advantage,  not 
only  to  the  youthful  and  unpractised  student,  but  to  the  mature 
and  experienced  scholar.  If  the  labour  of  so  many  years  were 
not  too  precious  to  be  thrown  away,  and  too  wearisome  to  be 
resumed,  we  should  positively  say  to  Dr.  Maltby,  begin  again. 
Much  as  you  have  done  for  your  own  fame,  and  the  interests  of 
learning,  do  yet  more.  Complete  our  obligation,  or  rather  lay 
us  under  a  new  one,  which  our  own  gratitude  will  concur  with 
the  applause  of  posterity  to  repay  ;  and,  by  the  time  Dr.  Malt- 
by 's  edition  of  Morell  is  exhausted,  let  Dr.  Maltby 's  ozcn  The- 
saurus be  ready  to  appear  *. 

Having 

*  In  a  work  of  such  extent  and  labour  as  the  Thesaurus,  the 
most  profound  scholar  will  «ot  be  able  always  to  satisfy  himself  or 
others,  and  the  most  vigilant  will  sometimes  nod.  If  Dr.  Maltby 
should  really  re-write  the  Thesaurus,  he  will  find  some  omissions 
to  be  supplied,  some  uncertainties  to  be  fixed,  and  some  accidental 
errors  of  dormitation  to  be  corrected.  Of  the  latter  descri^tioa 
is  the  word  'o4'a/*«T59?,  which  he  niarks  thus  Z-^^uiAUT'ni;,  and  sup- 
plying the  verse  from  Theocritus  Idyll,  x.  7,  of  which  Morell 
had  given  only  the  two  first  words,  leaves  not  a  doubt  but  that  he 
scans  it  thus, 

thus  making,  by  an  hallunication  perhaps  never  exceeded,  three 
false  quantities  in  as  many  consecutive  syllables.  If  the  learned 
Doctor  had  even  recollected  that  the  word  would  have  been 
i4'»lA.vTni   out   of  the   Doric    dialect,    he   would   at  once   have 
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Having  niade  this  *'  prodigious  bold  request,"  we  shall  no'W 
proceed  wilh  our  account  of  the  services  which  Dr.  Maltby  hafi 
ahcady  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Greek  literature,  in  the  vvorfe. 
before  us. 

In  a  short  and  unassuming,  but  n)anly  preface,  we  are  in« 
formed  that  the  republication  of  Morell  was  suggested  to  Dr/ 
Maltby  tew  years  since,  by  that  truly  eminent  scholar.  Professor 
Porson;  and  the  defects  of  the  work  are  briefly  noticed,  whil6 
all  due  praise  is  liberally  bestowed  on  its  njerits.  We  are  next 
presented  with  a  list  of  Dr.  Morell's  precursors  in  the  same  field 
of  literature,  whose  laboms  afforded  him  both  the  outline  and 
fcome  subsi(Uary  aid  in  the  completion  of  his  work.  These  were 
Communicated  ti)  Dr.  Maltby  from  the  valuable  and  ample  stores 
of  that  illustrious  scholar,  his  former  preceptor.  Dr.  Parr.  As 
Ihey  are,  some  of  them  especially,  of  rare  occurrence,  it  may  be 
grtitifying  to  our  readers  to  liave  them  concisely  mentioned. 

The  iirst  is  a  work  of  Michael  Neander,  De  re  poetica  Grie" 
conim,  first  published  in  1.583.  This  book  Dr.  Maltby  appearii 
not  to  have  seen  ;  he  speaks  only  of  the  second  edition,  published 
at  Leipsic,  by  John  Volland,  in  1592. 

The  next  book  is  less  rare,  the  Epitheiorum  Grtecorumjar* 
rago,  by  Conrad  Dinner,  published  at  Frankfort,  in  1589^ 
PVom  this  bock  ^Morell  often  borrowed  epithets,  and  sometimes 
phrases. 

Next  is  the  Thesannis  Graca  Poeseos,  published  by  Nicola* 
Caussin,  a  Jesuit,  at  Mentz,  in  16 14,  vhich  furnished  Dr. 
^lorell  with  the  title  of  his  work. 

Lastly  comes  the  Opus  Prosodiacum  GrtEcum,  of  Petrus 
Ccelemannus,  a  schoolmaster  at  Stettin,  published  at  Frankfort, 
in  1651 ;  a  work  in  which  the  worthy  pedagogue  appears  to  have 
"had  a  double  object,  having  principally  selected  moral  and  pro- 
verbial sentences  by  way  of  examples,  thus  combining  a  gnomo- 
logia  v^ith  his  prosody,  and  giving  rules  for  life  as  well  as 
quantity. 

We  are  next  presented  with  a  short  and  unostentatious  account 
of  the  improvements  introduced  by  Dr.  Maltby  into  this  edition; 
and  they  are  indeed  important,  removing  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree many  of  the  evils  we  have  already  noticed. 

in  the  first  place,  in  cases  of  ambiguity,  variety  of  signifrca" 
tion,  or  other  peculiarity,  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  is 
explained  by  a  Latin  interpretation ;,  and   a   better  and   more 


corrected  himself,  but  his  own  note  on  df^civ  contains  a  full  an- 
«wer  to  any  cavils  which  might  be  uiged  against  him  by  a  roodera 
Zuilu^.,    Rei\ 
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lumiuous  arrangement  of  the  synonyms  and  epithets  has  been 
adopted. 

Secondly,  the  inaccuracy  of  quotation,  and  frequently  the 
indecision  of  quantity,  so  often  complained  of  in  Morell,  has 
been  very  much  obviated  by  more  correct  reference,  and  fuller 
quotation,  so  that  the  sense,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  each 
word,  may  be  collected  from  the  context. 

But  as  the  scholar  cannot  always  ascertain  the  quantity,  in 
words  which  occur  in  uncertain  places,  and  in  obscure  or  licen- 
tious metres,  besides  the  usual  marks  of  long  and  short,  two  new 
ones  have  been  introduced  on  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Maltby's 
learned  friend  Dr.  Davy,  the  Master  of  Caius  College.  These 
are  "o  and  o~,  the  former  signifying  that  the  syllable  is  more 
frequently  long,  but  is  sometimes  found  short,  the  latter  that  it  is 
more  frequently  short,  but  sometimes  found  long.  This,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  help  thinking  rather  an  ingenious  refinement, 
than  an  absolute  improvement,  and  indeed.  Dr.  Maltby  seems 
to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  So  much  depends  on  the  usage  of 
different  ages,  dialects,  and  even  styles  of  writing,  that  accuracy 
in  this  point  is  not  only  often  unattainable,  but  the  attempt  to 
observe  it  would  frequently  lead  into  error.  For  instance,  we 
looked  to  the  word  y.a.>M,  where  instead  of  finding  these  am- 
biguous marks,  we  were  much  better  pleased  by  a  note  of  the 
Jearned  editor, 

**  Penultlma  hujus  nomlnis  semper  producltur"  inquit  Dam- 
mius.  Apud  Homerum  et  epicos  poetas  credo  :  sed  apud  Attices 
^tjbrte  Lyricos  semper  corripitur.'* 

Yet  even  with  this  we  must  confess  ourselves  not  contented. 
Jt  either  asserts  too  much  or  too  little.  If  by  the  Epic  Poets, 
are  meant  those  strictly  so  called,  such  as  Homer  and  Apollo- 
iiius  Rhodius,  we  admit  the  fact,  but  if  the  term  is  meant  to 
comprehend  all  writers  in  heroic  verse,  it  is  incorrectly  stated ; 
and  if  it  is  not  meant  to  comprehend  them,  it  should  have  been 
remarked,  that  in  Hesiod,  Theocritus,  and  Callimachus,  it  per- 
petually varies.  In  the  two  latter  writers,  indeed,  it  is  used  both 
long  and  short  in  the  same  line,  Theocr.  Eel.  vi.  19.  and  Cal- 
lim.  Hymn.  Jov.  55.  We  are  aware,  indeed,  that  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  passage  in  Callimachus,  has  been  questioned  by 
Lennep  and  Kuhnken,  with  whom,  however,  we  are  not  abso- 
lutely disposed  to  agree,  and  even  if  we  were,  it  would  not  affect 
the  argument,  as  we  could  produce  many  other  passages  from 
the  same  author,  in  which  the  quantity  varies.  See  Hymn. 
i\poll.  5.  36.  59,  to  go  no  further. 

We  wish,  however,  to  be  understood,  rather  as  hereby  illus- 
trating the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
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the  accurate  use  of  the  new  marks,  than  urging  any  strong  ob- 
jection against  a  somewhat  too  lax  expiiession  of  the  learned 
editor. 

The  next  improvement  in  this  new  edition,  and  a  very  im- 
portant one  it  is,  consists  in  having  introduced  into  the  phrases, 
a  great  variety  of  passages  from  the  best  poets,  which,  being 
thus  brought  together,  serve  materially  to  illustrate  each  other, 
and  store  the  mind  of  the  student  with  a  treasure  of  lofty  sen- 
timents and  glowing  imagery,  clothed  in  the  noblest  language. 

Whatever  was  most  valuable  in  the  Appendix  of  Morell,  is 
also  incorporated  into  the  body  of  the  work  before  us,  and  the 
whole  is  enriched  in  almost  every  page  by  the  very  learned  and 
valuable  notes  of  the  editor,  who  thus  silently  and  unostenta- 
tiously has  restored  innumerable  corrupt  passages  through  the 
whole  range  of  the  Greek  poets.  The  same  learned  notes  are 
perpetually  used  to  correct  the  errors  of  Morell's  preliminary 
dissertation  on  the  Greek  metres  and  prosody,  and  to  crown  our 
obligations,  this  part  of  Morell's  labours  is  followed  by  a  series 
of  most  valuable  metrical  dissertations,  by  Dy.  Maltby,  under  the 
modest  title  of  Observationes  de  rebus  cum  Frosodia  conjunctis 
sed  a  Morello,  brevius  traclatis  aut  omnino  omissis. 

The  preface,  after  a  modest,  but,  we  think,  wholly  unneces- 
sary apology,  for  unavoidable  imperfections,  concludes  with 
thanks  to  those  learned  friends  from  whom  the  editor  received 
material  assistance.  They  are,  Mr.  Frere  the  Master  of  Down- 
ing College,  whose  Morell,  interleaved  and  enriched  with  his 
own  remarks,  was  lent  to  Dr.  Maltby  by  the  Subdean  of  Lin- 
coln, and  Dr.  Charles  Bumey,  who  furnished  hiin  with  a  tract  of 
Morell's,  entitled  Index  Prosodiacus,  relating  to  the  quantity  of 
the  doubtful  vowels.  A,  I,  T,  and  an  interleaved  copy  of  the 
Thesaurus,  with  additions  made  by  the  author  while  his  work 
was  passing  through  the  press.  Acknowledgements  are  also 
made  to  the  editor's  most  learned  friend  and  former  preceptor. 
Dr.  Parr,  for  much  valuable  information,  and  to  Dr.  Kaye, 
the  excellent  Master  of  Christ  College,  for  superintendance  of 
the  press.  And  here  we  may  take  the  opportunity  of  observing, 
that  the  work  is  most  beautifully  printed,  and  adorned  with  an 
excellent  engraving  of  the  learned  editor,  by  Cooper,  from  a 
drawing,  by  Edridge,  and  a  copy  of  the  original  print  of  the 
author,  by  Hogarth. 

With  reluctance  we  are  obliged  to  pass  over  Dr.  Morell's  pro- 
sody, a  work  of  great  and  elaborate  skill  for  the  time  when  it 
was  written,  the  oversights  and  unavoidable  errors  in  which, 
arising  partly  from  the  corrupt  text  of  the  Greek  poets,  and 
partly  from  the  less  intimate  acquaintance  among  scholars  at  that 
time  with  the  intricacies  of  Greek  metre,  are  every  where  cor*. 

rected 
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Ttcted  by  Dr.  Maltby  with  a  masterly  hand.  Not  content^  how- 
ever, with  having  done  this.  Dr.  Maltby  has  laid  Greek  scholars, 
as  well  as  students,  under  an  everlasting  obligation,  by  his  own 
subsequent  most  valuable  treatise  on  Greek  metres  and  prosody, 
which  we  have  already  n)entioned.  From  this  we  shall  select  a 
chapter  on  a  very  important  point,  and  we  trust  our  more  learned 
readers  will  permit  us  to  make  a  few  preliminary  observations, 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  more  easily  intelligible  to  lhos« 
who  have  paid  less  attention  to  the  subject. 

Every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  metrical 
learning,  must  be  aware  that  different  feet  consist  not  only  of 
different  times,  but  different  tone,  or  accent,  and  that  feet  of  th< 
Same  times  have  often  a  different  and  directly  opposite  accent. 
Thus  an  Iambic  and  a  Trochee  are  of  the  same  time,  but  in  an 
Iambic  the  stress  of  the  voice,  or  accent,  is  laid  on  the  second, 
in  a  Trochee  on  the  first  syllable  of  each  foot*.  The  syllable 
of  any  foot  on  which  this  elevation  takes  place,  is  said  to  be  ia 
arsis,  the  remaining  syllable  or  syllables  in  which  the  voice  sinks 
from  its  elevated  to  its  natural  tone,  are  said  to  be  in  thesis,  from 
the  two  Greek  words,  a^sis  and  Mais,  signifying  elevation  and 
depression  f .  Thus  in  an  Iambic  verse,  the  first  syllable  of  each 
foot  is  in  thesis,  the  second  in  arsis.  In  a  Trochaic,  exactly 
the  reverse  takes  place.  A  tribrach  when  it  is  put  for  an  Iam- 
bic, has  its  first  syllable  in  thesis,  its  second  |  in  argis,  and  its 

third 

■■■■-■  ■       ■  -■      -'  ~      '   ■ 

*  We  say  each  foot,  because  this  is  in  fact  the  case,  the  ictus  or 
mccent  not  being  greater,  as  Bentley  supposed,  on  the  first  foot  in 
the  Trochaic,  or  the  second  in  the  Iambic  metre,  than  on  the  se- 
cond of  the  one,  or  first  of  the  otlier  ;  but  a  somewhat  longer  pause 
16  made  in  scanning,  at  the  end  of  each  metre,  than  at  tlie  end  of 
eachyoo^,  which  may  possibly  deceive  an  unpractised  or  unmusical 
ear.     Rev. 

f  We  are  fully  aware  of  the  different  significations  of  ecf<rif  and 
6iV»y,  arising  from  the  elevation  and  depression  of  the  foot  to  mark 
the  time,  and  even  the  diametrically  opposite  significations,  arising 
from  the  use  of  these  terras  among  the  grammarians  and  former 
writers  on  metrical  subjects ;  but  as  it  is  rather  a  dispute  about 
names  than  things^  and  as  we  Vv^ish  here  merely  to  elucidate  the  sub- 
ject, we  purposely  wave  this  discussion.  The  term  accent  might, 
perhaps,  express  the  elevation  of  the  voice  on  what  we  may  ven- 
ture to  call  the  characteristic  sj/llable,  were  it  not  liable  to  ambi- 
guity from  its  more  general  usage  in  a  different  signification,  and 
we  therefore  prefer  that  of  arsis  as  short  and  intelligible,  but  per- 
haps that  of  ictus  metricus,  or  simply  ictus,  is  still  more  unexcep- 
tionable, being  free  from  the  cavils  which  might  be  raised  to  the 
term  accent  as  ambiguous,  or  arsis  as  disputable.     R&v. 

^  It  ia  more  easy  for  a  musical  ear  to  understand,  than  for  us  to 

express, 
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third  in  tliesis  ;  when  put  for  a  Trochee  its  first  is  in  arsis,  and 
and  two  last  in  thesis,     [n  scanning  a  dactylic  verse,   the  first 
syllable  of  the  dactyl  is  in  arsis,  the  two  last  in  thesis,  or  if  a 
spondee  is  put  for  a  dactyl,  the  first  syllable  is  in  arsis,  and  the 
last  in  thesis,  but  in  scanning  Anap^stic  verse,  the  two  first  syl- 
lables of  the  Anapa\>>t,  or  the  first  of  the  spondee,  are  in  thesis, 
and  the  last  in  arsis ;  if  a  dactyl  is  used  for  a  spondee,  the  arsis  is 
on  the  first  of  the  short  syllables.     We  may  observe  that  in  all 
these  cases  where  the  original  foot  consists  of  a  long  and  short 
syllabize,  or  syllables,  the  natural  place  of  the  arsis,  is  on  the 
hng  syllable,  but  where  the  syllables  are  all  long,  as  in  a  spon- 
dee, or  all  short,  as  in  a  tribrach,  or  where  feet  combined  of 
long   and  slort   syllables,  are  siibstitulcd  for   the  regular  feet, 
as    in   the   case  of  a  dactyl  in   iambic,   or  Anapaestic,  or   an 
Anapaest   in  Trochaic  metre,  it  will  conform  to  the  nature  of 
the   metre  in  which  that  foot  occurs.     In   the  compound  feet 
the  arsis  will  still  preserve  its  place.     Thus  in  the  Choriambus, 
which  is  compounded  of  the  Trochee  and  Iambus,  the  incipient 
and  final  long  syllables  are  in   arsis,  the  two  intermediate  short 
ones  in  thesis,  according  to  the  natural  places  of  the  arsis  and 
thesis  in  the  simple  feet,  _1  ^^    o   1..     In  the  Antispastus,  which 
is  compounded  of  the  Iambic  and  Trochee,  the  incipient  and 
final  short  syllables  are  in  thesis,  and  the  two  intermediate  long 
ones  in  arsis,  ^  — '  — '  o.     And  if  the  Iambic  is  resolved  into 
a  tribiach,  or  dactyl,  the  first  and  third  syllables  are  in  thesis,  and 
the  second  in  arsis,  or  if  into  an  anapeest  the  two  first  are  in 
thesis,  and  the  third  or  long  one  in  arsis.     In  like  manner  if  the 
Trochee  is  resolved  into  a  tribrach,  or  anapaest,   the  arsis  will 
still  be  on  the  first  syllable,  as  in    the  case   of  resolutions   of 
the  uncompounded  feet.     But  it  often  happens  that  the  place 
of  the  antispast  is  supplied  by  a  double  Iambic,  in  which  case, 
if  a  tribrach  or  dactyl  is  put  for  the  Iambic,  the  arsis  is,  as  be- 
fore, on  the  second,  if  an  anapaest,  on  the  third  syllable  of  the 
substituted  foot.     From  what  we  have  said,  we  hope  it  is  suf- 


exprcss,  n%  the  ictus  falls  on  the  middle,  rather  than  the  last  sylla- 
ble of  a  tribrach  or  dactyl  in  Iambic,  and  of  a  dactyl  in  Anapaestic 
verse.  The  most  intelligible  reason  we  can  assign  is,  that  in  the 
tribrach  or  dactyl,  the  /ruo  short  syllables  are  put  for  ojie  long,  and 
therefore  the  tone  of  the  long  syllable  for  which  they  are  sub- 
stituted, is  given  as  soon  as  possible ;  because  if  the  ictus  were  on 
the  last  short  syllable  of  the  tribrach  or  dactyl,  it  would  make  it 
sound  like  an  anapaest  or  cretic.  CombiHing  this  note  with  our 
subsequent  observations  in  the  text,  the  force  of  the  argument  will, 
we  trust,  be  sufficiently  comprehended,  even  by  those  who  have 
not  paid  deep  attention  to  these  niceties.     Hev. 

ficiently 
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£ciently  intelligible  that  the  arsis  or  ictus  cannot  fall  on  a  final 
short  sellable  of  any  foot ;  but  as  that  syllable  on  which  it  falls 
;is  necessarily  pronounced  with  a  greater  stress  of  voice,  when  it 
falls  on  the  incipient  short  syllable  of  a  foot,  it  will  have  the 
power  to  make  that  syllable  long_,  or  if  it  falls  on  a  naturally 
long  syllable,  it  may  even  make  that  syliable  longer,  a  circum- 
stance which  as  it  materially  tends  to  elucidate  some  apparent 
metrical  anomalies,  we  shall  discuss,  or  at  least  touch  upon, 
before  we  close  this  article,  but  we  think  we  shall  still  better 
prepare  our  readers  for  it  by  introducing  here  a  specimen  of  Dr. 
Maltby's  work. 

"  Arseos,  sive  Ciesurcp,  vis  apid  Homernm, 
Sed  de  his  hactenus,  nobis  potius  res  est  cum  versibus  Heroici.';,  ubi 
in  primam  pedis  syllabam  ictus  metricus  proculdubio  cadit;  et  cum 
Arsi  omnium  consensu  convenit  *.  Ubicunque  vero  hoc  fieret,  ibi 
vox  intendebatur,  et  mora  quoedam  in  pronuntiando  obtingebat. 
Quod  si  in  tali  loco  syllaba  natura  brevis  locaretur,  cum  acriora 
quadam  et  incitatiore  vi  proferretur,  evadebat  longa.  In  quibus 
autem  locis  vocis  intentio  major,  et  mora  in  elferenda  syllaba  longior, 
in  illis  istiusmodi  effectum  pnecipue  et/yegiientiiis  conspici  credibiie 
est.  Hoc  uonnunquam  evenit  in  prima  versus  syllaba ;  ssepius  autem 
in  medio  versus,  ubi  vox  ita  dividitur,  ut  in  syllabam  a  reliqua  voce 
quasi  abscissam  metricus  ictus  cadat.  Ccvsurce  nomen  inde  obtinuit : 
sed  caussam  unde  Ccesuvce  vim  suam  adepta  sit  brevem  syllabam 
producendi,  nullam  aliam  esse  contendo,  quam  quae  in  versus  sta- 
tim  initio  eundem  effectum  generet.  H?ec  vero  ictus  metrici  sive 
Arseos  eoicientia  in  versibus  tantum  Heroicis,  praecipue  vero  Ho- 
meri,  discernitur.  Est  profecto  ubi  ante  unicam.  literam  ^  apud 
scriptores  Dramaticos  vocalis  brevis  ita  producatur  ;  cujus  ideo  suo 
in  loco  mentio  fiet. 

"  Nunc  pauca  recenseamus  exerapla  syllabarum  per  Arsin  in 
Homero  productarum,  quarum  nonnulla  in  Annotationibus  ad 
Thesaurum  tetigi.   Vid.  Ind.  v.  Arsis." 

"  07Xs  jcacriyvnTe  ^tcixiuoc'i  re  j(a.h,  oq^  re  /w-ot  "nuns."    II.  E.  35.  9. 

"  SiTvEx^y,  o(p/3a  xe  6a<jffov  aXiTrXoa  Tsl^sa  Qc/t)."      M.  26. 
'E'3'21^^  tovS' av2'§«,  Ssoj  ^ay-aa'ai^oi  i^^wxav.''      X.  379- 
Zi'(f)y§j'y5  TrvEtHffa:,  ra.  y.h  <puci  aXXx  cs  vTsVffej,"  Od  7-  1 1^. 
E'Tt/tovoj  ^iijKrflo^  ^oos  §(votb  rersv/^cv's."     (/j.  423. 


€( 

((  V- 


*  By  the  arsis  and  ictus  metricus  we  constantly  mean  one  and 
the  same  thing,  as  the  immortal  T5entley  did  before  us.  They  must 
always  be  used  in  the  same  sense,  except  by  those  who  suppose 
with  Hare,  Foster,  and  a  few  of  the  early  grammarians,  that  the 
arsis  was  the  silent  elevation  of  the  foot,  the  thesis  the  depression, 
or  beat,  which  marked  the  time,  and  wliich  according  to  them 
would  be  the  ictus.     We  have  already  alluded  to  this  in  a  former 

note.    Rev, 

«  Nulla 
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*'  Nulla  alia  de  causa  ortum  puto  quod  prima  in  pra^bsitione  <>.*' 
porrigatur,  11.  A.  135.     Similiter  forsan  in  'A'Jro^Awvl,  a.  36.  ct  ubi- 

cunque  prima  yocis  syllaba  in  Arsi  locatur Age  \eio,  poiiamm 

alia,  ubi  Arsis  in  Caesuram,  qu^  vocatur,  incidat : 


t( ' 


'Afxp]  S'  Z^' ojfxom  (^ixksr  ouyi'^a.  Ovsxvoiaatv  (nam  rede  du- 
pUcari  a,  sicuti  in  editt.  exstat,  dubifarim.)  E.  738. 
*'  OuVe  QeoTfjElWE^  ns  ^tT  wv  ^xlvalxi  iu^qm."     O.  QQ. 
•*  KXanvra  7.iyicos-  iroKk^  V  dix<p  avTov  srocTqoi."     T.  5. 
*'  Xrcc^s  Kara  ^Ivm,  'ivx  hi  xqcos  g/x'^raSor  e'ln."     lb.  Sg, 
"  07  rs  xvCs^vriTa.1^  xxt  By^ov  am  a  vnuv."     Jb.  43. 
•'  "Eyx^i  iqzi^oiJ,iv(f'  ETj  ya§  'i^ov  eXxea  hvy^i."     49. 
•*  'Ar^a/^TT,  ^  ag'  tj  too'  apcif  ore'^ojaiv  aqciov."    5Q. 

**  'Hptart  ToT,  or* 6O,  89,  98. 

♦'  HavSs  Ts  X4»  Bxkif  rinkiyXura  rUnu.  Uo^a^yris!*     400. 

•*  ^vv"  a-xfii  arX-nlov  6  I  aqa  T^wjIv  /xevea/vwv."     367. 

"  nTjXiaJiT  ^.eXinv  t^v  Trar^I  (p4X<y  Ta'//,E  Xe/gwv."     SQO. 

**  Na^XoX,'5v  ss  Xifxsvx  ,  yca'i  ra  Qshs  T.ysix6vsvsv"     Od.  x.  141. 

"  OiJXr/v,  r^v  ^OTE  /xf  cruj  -JjXaffs  XsyxoJ  o5ov7i."     (p.  2 19. 

*'  Tostremo  adferantur  syllabae  breves  producta?,  neque  in  initio 
versus  neque  in  Caesura. 

0/ ixiv  a^  ay^^oppoiTr^oli   iXm  a  ttoi/sovIo.       1.313. 
Mvr/s-r/§£f  y  Iv  vy)i  TraKifXTieTh  aTrovsuvlai."      2.  27. 
**  lliTflarxi,  aviipsXos  (sic  enim  scribi  debcbat)  "kwKri  V  Itti 
^i^^ofjisv  ar/Xvi."    2^.  45. 
Kai  ra  /aev  i'-7r7a5(,aj  Tr^vra  ^is/xoi^xlo  dai^cjv."     ^.  454. 
T^t^nffai  <xoTiovlxif  kzH  xe  rty  o'^oTreff'^ffjv."     u.  7. 

To  this  cliapter  is  subjoined  a  long  note,  containing  some  re-*^ 
marks  on  Professor  Dunbar's  Gieek  Prosody,  witli  some,  and 
tliose  the  main  parts  of  which.  Dr.  Maltby  fully  coincides,  while 
others  meet  with  decided,  though  liberally  expressed,  and,  we 
need  hardly  add,  just  animadversion.  The  note  itself,  especially 
with  the  notes  upon  it,  is  too  long  for  insertion,  but  we  gladly 
present  our  readers  with  its  conclusion,  both  from  respect  to  Dr. 
Maltby  and  the  learned  Professor,  and  because  it  will  grearly 
tend  to  elucidate  our  preceding  and  subsequent  remarks. 

"  Equidem  confide  fere,  \_q  ?fore']  ut  ha:c  a  me  disputata,  non 
jjrroganter  et  aspere,  sod  libere  (uti  omnes  decet  qui  in  rebus  dif^ 
ficiles  explicatus  habentibus,  quid  sit  simillimum  veri,  perscrutan- 
tur)  Dunbarus  S  'red.w  baud  moleste  ferat.  Operis  interea  docti  et 
ingeniosi  specimen  si  protulero,  gratiam  apud  nostrates  saltern  m» 
initurum  scio. 

"  In  hexameter  verse,  the  ictus  or  arsis  is  always  upon  the  first 
syllable  of  the  foot.  Though  we  have  no  other  data  to  guide  u» 
in  th^q  pronunciation  of  this  species  of  verse,  it  appears  almost  cer* 


it 

if 
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^am  that  the  first  syllable  of  every  foot  must  have  been  pronounced' 
with  the  rising  inflection,  and  consequent  swell  of  the  voice,  to 
give  melody  to  the  verse ;  and  that,  oven  though  the  syllable  wot 
naturally  short,  such  an  increase  of  time  was  thereby  given  to  it, 
as  to  make  it  long  in  the  recitation.  Upon  what  other  principle 
can  we  account  for  the  lengthening  of  those  short  cfcsural  j?ylla- 
bles  that  occur  so  fi'equently  in  Homer  ?  It  is  not  from  their  oc- 
currence in  any  particular  place ;  for  they  are  to  be  found  at  the 
commencement  of  almost  every  foot  *.  If  it  be  said  that  it  is  in 
consequence  of  the  pause  ;  I  must  be  allowed  to  ask  upon  what 
principle  does  that  pause  depend  ?  It  is  not  because  they  termi- 
nate particular  words  that  they  are  made  long,  but  because  thejr 
form  the  first  syllable  of  a  foot ;  which  in  consequence,  whether  at 
the  end,  at  the  beginning,  or  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  must  be 
pronounced  equal  in  length  to  a  syllable  naturally  long,  to  pre- 
serve the  harmony  of  the  verse.  With  what  particular  cadence 
and  accent  hexameter  verse  was  chaunted  or  sung,  we  can  never 
learn  :  It  was  certainly  not  monotonous,  but  required  the  sound 
to  be  regulated  in  such  manner  as,  consistent  with  the  nature  of 
the  feet,  would  make  them  most  agreeable  to  the  ear ;  and  this,  !. 
apprehend,  could  only  be  done  by  giving  a  particular  tone  or  swell 
to  the  first  syllable.  Upon  this  principle  depends  the  lengthening 
of  all  caesural  syllables,  as  well  vowels  and  dipthongs  as  short  sylla- 
bles. Upon  it  also  depends,  what  has,  I  imagine,  hitherto  escaped 
observation,  the  lengthening  of  many  short  syllables  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  in  the  middle  of  words ;  a  circumstance  which  has  per- 
plexed grammarians  exceedingly,  and  obliged  them  to  have  re- 
course to  expedients  to  support  the  metre,  which  led  to  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  language."    P.  24,  &c. 

Such  are  the  observations  of  Dr.  Maltby  and  the  learned  Pro- 
fessor on  tills  important  and  hitherto  perplexed  subject.  We 
shall  now  redeem  the  promise  we  made  at  the  commencement 
of  these  extracts^  by  subjoining  a  few  more  remarks  of  our  own- 

We  stated,  p.  46  J ,  that  when  the  arsis  fell  on  an  incipient  short 
syllable  of  a  foot,  it  would  li<ive  the  power  to  make  that  syllable 
long.  We  wish  to  explain  this  a  little  further.  In  hexameter 
verse,  it  falls  always  on  the  incipient  syllable  of  each  foot,  and 
therefore  if  that  syllable  be  naturally  short,  it  not  only  may,  buk 
must  thereby  be  made  long.  For  no  foot  in  an  hexameter  verse 
can  begin  with  a  short  syllable,  and  we  must,  therefore,  (taking 
for  granted  that  the  passage  is  genuine,  and  the  authority  of  th« 
poet  indisputable)  admit  the  short  syllable  to  be  lengthened 
either  by  the  ictus  or  some  other  cause.  Now  if  we  find  on  the 
one  hand,  that  exclusively  of  the  ictus,  we  can  meet  with  no  sin- 


*  The  Professor  would  have  expressed  himself  more  clearly  had 
he  said,  at  the  commeiacejuent  of  ti>e  foot  in  every  place.    lieu. 
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gle  adequate  cause,  but  are  obliged  to  sliift  our  ground,  and  fuiel> 
fresh  expedients  as  often  as  we  meet  with  fresh  instances  of  short 
syllables,  sometimes  having  recourse  to  caesura,  sometimes  to  a» 
aspirate,  sometimes  to  doubling  a  consonsmt,  sometimes  to  in- 
serring  a  vowel,  sometimes  to  transposing  a  letter  in  pronuncia- 
tion ;  and  if  on  the  other  hand  we  find  that  the  ictus  alone  will 
in  all  cases  give  a  substantial  and  invariable  cause  for  the  effect 
produced  ;  the  short  syllable  so  lengthened,  being  invariably  that 
on  which  the  ictus  is  placed,  there  cannot  remain  a  question,  but 
that  the  ictus,  in  hexameter  verse,  must  lengthen  a  naturally 
short  syllable.  Thus  the  first  syllable  in  iTtcioy),  when  it  has  the 
ictus  on  it,  for  instance  at  the  beginning  of  a  verse,  cannot  be 
short.  This,  however,  arises  only  from  the  nature  of  the  verse, 
in  which  the  only  admissible  feet  being  dactyls  and  spondees, 
no  foot  can  begin  with  a  short  syllable.  But  in  the  trochaic 
metre,  where  the  ictus  is  still  on  ihe  first  syllable  of  each  foot, 
it  will  not  make  the  incipient  syllable  of  a  tribrach  long,  for  then 
a  tribrach  in  the  first  place,  would  be  no  longer  equivalent  to  a 
trochee,  but  to  a  dactyl. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  extend  the  doctrine  of  the  ictus 
beyond  the  limits  assigned  to  it  by  Dr.  Maltby,  who  confines  it 
to  Heroic,  and  principally  to  Homeric  verse,  and  expressly  ex- 
cludes it  from  dramatic,  except  in  the  case  of  the  letter  g.  We 
think,  however,  we  can  account  for  some  very  difficult  anomalies 
in  the  Tragic  writers  by  the  adoption  of  this  principle.  For 
instance,  in  those  passages  which  have  excited  so  much  contrchi 
tersy  among  critics  in  ^schylus, 

"  'iTTTro  i^i^o-flos  ay^r,(Ax  xal,  [xiyas  rviiosP 

Sept.  Th.  488.  JEJ.  Pon^ 

**  Tlaq^Tw^aXos  'A^Haf  o  Ss  TOiodS'  ai/a5§."     Ibid.  547. 
OI  V<2  TEXBffa  rov^^  opfii  IQ^s-^/a/xoiv."     Choeph.  927» 
'O^co  JtovTv  avxvoov  ayysXoy  ^^a,T»."     Suppl.  17Q. 

In  all  these  cases  the  ictus  is  on   the  naturally  short  syllable, 
and  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  cause  of  its  being  lengthened. 
So  again  in  Anapeestic  metre. 


tt 


f^o/jiCoi  St  >c6vr» 


•'  E.'xIaffBffj."  Pr.  Finct.  1085. 

In  all  these  instances  we  can  assign  the  same  simple,  intelli- 
gible, and  invariable  cause  for  the  same  effect ;  and  if'  no  other 
cause  so  simple,  so  intelligible,  so  invariable,  can  be  adduced,  w« 
cannot  surely  hesitate  to  admit  the  power  of  the  ictus  into  dra- 
\natic  poetry,  in  other  cases  also,  besides  the  universally  acknow- 
ledged one  of  the  letter  §. 

Even  with  respect  to  the  passage  we  have  already  instanced 

frOM 
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iVoniTliaocntus,  p.  457.  in  which  the  first  syllable  in  xaXoj  is  botli 
5ong  and  short  in  the  same  line,  we  may  remark  that  the  ictus 
fulls  on  the  long  syllable  ;  and  we  may  farther  remark,  that  when 
Theocritus  uses  the  same  word  twice  in  the  same  line,  where  ti)e 
ictus  does  not  lall  on  the  tirst  syllable,  he  uses  it  in  both  ia» 
«tanc€s  short. 

"  T«J  ^ecfjiakas  'rrx^sKivvra,  )t«Xov  xaXov  ^pcsv  eipaffKEv." 

Id.  viii.  73. 

Having  thus,  \vc  trust,  satisfactorily  shewn  that  the  ictus  always 
mai/,  and  in  some  c;)ses  musf.  lengthen  a  short  syllable  on  which 
it  falls,  not  only  in  hexameter  verse,  but  in  all  other  kinds  of 
metre,  we  shall  just  touch  on  our  other  assertion,  tliat  when  it 
falls  on  a  long  syllable  it  has  a  tendency  to  make  it  longer.  But 
as  we  hope  we  have  now  rendered  the  subject  familiar  to  our 
readers,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  producing  the  tirst  in- 
stance that  occurs. 

"  Auay  a.'idj  wQiciKt  <!r<fiT  \6(pov ."    Odi/SS.  J>.  595. 

Ileie  the  last  syllable  in  avu  >j\  hich  ought  to  be  short  before  the 
following  vowel,  is  lengthened  by  the  ictus,  just  as  the  last  syl- 
lable of  7ro7i  is  lengthened  from  the  same  cause. 

We  have  so  far  transgressed  our  limits  that  we  can  only  cur- 
sorily call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  same  principle  for 
the  solution  of  apparent  anomalies  in  the  metres  of  Virgil  and 
the  Latin  poets.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  a  striking 
instance  or  two,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  diligence  and  sagacity 
of  those  who  wish  to  investigate  a  subject  which  we  can  venture 
to  predict  will  atford  both  conviction  and  entertainment. 

**  Sit  pecorl ;  apibus  quanta  experientia  parcis."    Geerg.  i.  4. 

Here  the  last  syllable  in  pecori,  which  naturally  would  be  cut  off, 
pot  only  maintains  its  position  but  is  even  continued  long.  On 
the  contrary,  we  tind  a  long  vowel  en  which  the  ictus  does  not 
fall;  if  it  maintains  Its  position  vv  ithout  elision  (as  in  the  case  of 
a  Greek  long  vowel),  still  is  made  short  before  a  subsecjueut 
«owel, 

"  Ter  sunt  conati  impocere  Pelio  Ossam."    Georg.  i.  S8}, 

%hich  is  a  verse  remarkably  elucidating  the  property  of  the  ictu'i, 
the  last  syllable  of  conati  being  neither  shortened  nor  suffering 
elision,  because  the  ictus  falls  on  it,  while  that  of  Pelio,  though 
to  be  considered  not  only  as  an  w,  but  as  the  dipthong  w,  not 
having  the  ictus  on  it,  is  made  short. 
^o  again, 

«  Clam  assent,  ut  littus,  Hyla,  Hyla,  omne  sonaret.'* 

Eel.  vi.  44. 

The 
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'The  la^t  ?} liable  of  the  first  Hyla  Is  long  because  it  Is  sustained 
l)y  the  ictus,  while  that  of  the  second  is  short  because  it  has  no 
longer  that  support. 

In  all  the^e  cases  it  Is  evident  that  the  naturally  long  vowel  is 
supported,  or  made  longer  by  the  ictus,  because  when  the  ictu* 
is  removed  we  find  it  follows  the  common  rule  of  one  vowel 
preceding  another,  and  is  made  short. 

Before  we  close  our  remarks  we  must  trespass  a  little  further 
on  the  patience  of  our  readers,  by  observing  that  when  the  ictus 
makes  a  naturally  short  vowel  long,  it  more  frequently  occurs  on 
vowels  followed  by  one  set  of  consonants  than  another,  but  oc- 
casionally upon  all.  Thus  all  the  liquids,  in  the  following  order, 
^,  X,  pt,  V,  and  of  the  mutes  tt  in  particular,  will  be  found,  either 
in  the  same  or  different  words,  often  to  follow  the  naturally  short 
vowel  on  which  the  ictus  falls.  It  is  not,  however,  the  subse- 
quent consonant,  but  the  ictus,  which  lengthens  the  vowel,  a$ 
timst  be  evident  from  considering  such  words  as  Ilgjapii^Tir,  where 
the  naturally  short  incipient  vowel  is  sustained  without  any  inter- 
inediate  consonant,  inerely  by  the  force  of  the  ictus ;  and  a  thou- 
sand passages  in  Homer  besides  those  already  quoted,  where 
liie  vowel  is  sustained  in  case  of  an  hiatus,  from  the  same  cause. 
The  reader  may  collect  abundant  proofs  of  this  from  every  hun- 
dred lines  of  Homer.  That  is,  he  will  find  the  lengthened  vowel 
on  which  the  ictus  falls,  more  frequently  followed  by  the  con- 
sonants we  have  mentioned,  (which,  from  their  natural  pronun- 
ciation, readily  It  nd  support  to  the  voice)  than  by  any  other ; 
but  he  will  find,  that  when  the  same  vowel  is  followed  hxj  the 
same  consonant  mthout  the  ictus,  it  zcill,  according  to  its  na- 
tural quantity,  continue  short ;  if,  therefore,  in  all  cases  where 
the  ictus  does  not  fall  it  continues  short,  and  where  it  does  fall 
it  becomes  long,  we  surely  must  attribute  this  increase  of  quan- 
tity to  the  ictus  alone. 

We  must  now  hasten  to  take  our  leave  of  Dr.  Maltby,  and 
his  valuable  work.  If  our  suggestion  should  be  so  far  attended 
to  by  him,  as  to  induce  him  to  think  in  earnest  of  publishing  a 
Thesaurus  in  his  own  name,  we  cannot  forbear  recommending 
him  to  avoid  that  multiplication  of  notes  upon  text,  and  notes 
upon  notes,  which,  though  abounding  in  valuable  matter,  gives 
a  degree  of  heavir.ess  and  perplexity  to  Ins  present  dissertation. 
While  indeed  he  had  to  comment  on  Morell's  text  and  notes 
this  was  in  great  measure  unavoidable  ;  but  it  may  be  easily 
remedied  in  a  future  publication,  by  incorporating  much  of  the 
mailer  of  the  notes  into  the  text,  and  at  least  having  one  set 
of  notes  only.  We  wished  to  have  added  a  specimen  from 
the  body  of  the  work,  but  we  have  already  exceeded  our 
usual  hniits,  and  are  spared  the  necessity  of  doing  so  by  the 

copious 
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Copious  detail  we  have  given.  We  cannot,  however^  omit  tlia 
final  sentences  of  Dr.  Maltby's  concluding  observations,  which 
contain  rules  and  examples  for  the  quautity  of  doubtful  syl- 
lables. 

"  Ex  lis  quae  in  posteriori  parte  observatlonum  horum  posulmus;, 
facile  sibi  lector  colliget,  quanta;  sit  molis  regulas  ah'quas,  in  uni* 
versiim  veraSy  de  quantitate  ancipitum  vocalium  in  Graca  lingua 
conscribere  :  adeo  inter  se  discrepant  diverse  iudolis  atque  setatia 
Poetse ;  adeo  infinita  est  verborum  copia ;  adeo  denique  in  per* 
xnultis  locis  librariorum  inscitiaj  atque  aliis  temporis  injuriis  obnoxii 
tuerunt  Heliconiadrim,  qualescumque  coniitcs,  Ubi  regulse  poni 
possunt,  quales  Bentleii,  Dawesii,  Porsoni  sollertia  excogitavit,  hi 
evolvendis  iis  operam  sedulo  navent  tiroaes ;  dein  optimoruni 
Poetarura  lectione  memoriam  siraul  et  judicium  exerceant.  Illud, 
tameu  in  animos  semper  revocent, — dum  alios  leges  apud  omnes 
#mnino  Scriptores  semper  obtinent,  sicut  productiones  vocaliunr 
ante  duplicem,  aut  duas  consonantes,  (modo  cum  mutis  non  con- 
currant  liquidae)  alias  aut  servari  aut  negligi  solere,  prout  Poeta 
Epicus  aut  Dramaticus  fuerit,— in  Tragcedia  aut  Comccdia  vex- 
satus.'* 

*'  His  in  studiispersequendis,  si  a  nostris  laboribus  paullo  magis, 
adjumenti  aut  voluptatis,  quam  antea,  ceperint  ingenui  juvenes, 
tam  saepe  fid  sera  Imnina  huic  opeii  curam  impendisse,  tarn  sap» 
ante  exortum  solis  libros  evolvisse,  nos  m'inime  pcenitebit." 

We  shall  only  add  that  the  Latin ity  of  Dr.  Maltby  is,  like  hi» 
own  mind,  clear,  luminous,  and  correct ;  and  shall  conclude  with 
recommending  this  most  learned  and  useful  work  as  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  Greek  student^  and  fully  meriting  thfe' title  of 
a  Thesaurus. 


Art.  II.  A  Voyage  to  Ahymnia,  and  Travels  into  the  in- 
terior of  that  Country,  executed  under  the  Orders  of  the 
British  Government^  in,  the  Years  I8O9  and  1810  ;  in  which 
are  included  an  Account  of  the  Portuguese  Settlements  07t 
the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  visited  in  the  course  of  the 
Voyage;  a  concise  Narrative  of  late  Invents  in  Arabia 
Felix,  and  some  Particulars  respecting  the  Aboriginal  Afiicaa. 
Tribes,  extending  from  Mosambique  ta  the  Borders  of  Egypt; 
together  with  Vocabularies  of  their  respective  Languages. 
Illustrated  zdth  a  Map  of  Abyssinia,  numerous  Engravings, 
and  Charts.  By  Henry  Salt,  Esq.  E.  li.  S.  pp.  oQm.  5\.  53. 
Kivingtons.   1814. 

/VLTHOUGH  this  work  throws  very  little  new  light  eilh&r 
on  the  ancient  history  or  present  state  of  Abyssinia,  yet  we  were 
carried  through  its  numerous  pages  with  a  considerable  degree 
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of  pleasure,  and  felt  our  sympathies  occasionally  reused  to  S 
high  pitch  ivitlie  variotis  fortunes  of  its  adventurous  author.  Mr, 
Sak  tells  his  story  modestly,  with  every  mark  of  good  faith;  and 
if  he  does  not  astonisli  us  vith  wonders,  it  is  rather  because 
there  were  no  marvels  to  discover,  than  that  he  did  not  make 
every  exertion  to  see  them.  With  respect  to  his  predecessors  at 
large,  \\  e  have  no  reason  to  complain  that  he  is  deficient  in  can- 
dour, or  unwilling  upon  the  whole  to  allow  them  their  full  tri- 
bute of  applause  :  and  even  in  his  strictures  on  Bruce,  by  far 
the  most  distinguished  of  these,  he  adds  more  than  he  takes 
away  of  general  credibility  and  of  reputation  for  accurate 
research.  After  having  sketched  the  route  nhich  our  auihor 
followed,  we  will  endeavour  to  bring  into  a  narrow  view  the 
matters  at  issue  between  him  and  Mr.  Bruce;  thus  securing  to 
oiu'selvcs  an  opportimity  of  pointing  out  to  our  readers,  every 
thing  of  consequence  by  which  Mr.  Salt  has  either  improved  or 
extended  our  knowledge,  relative  to  eastern  Africa. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1809,  Mr.  Salt,  having  taken 
charge  of  some  presents,  and  a  letter  from  his  Majesty,  addressed 
to  the  Emperor  of  Abyssinia,  embarked  oii  board  the  Marian, 
a  merchant  vessel,  commanded  by  Captain  Thomas  Weather- 
head  ;  but  owing  to  foul  winds,  it  was  not  until  the  2d  of  March 
that  they  finally  cleared  the  English  Channel,  in  company  with 
a  Brazil  convoy,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Smith  of  the 
JBriliiant.  On  the  10th  they  reached  the  island  of  Madeira,  where 
nothing  particular  occurred ;  and  in  ten  days  more,  they  found 
themselves  at  anchor  in  Table  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where; 
lAv.  Salt  was  politely  received  by  the  Governor,  Lord  Caledon, 
with  whose  society,  as  well  as  with  that  of  the  people  ia  general, 
Le  seems  to  have  been  very  much  gratified, 

**  Among  all  the  foreign  colonies  that  I  have  visited,''  says  he, 
*'  I  have  found  no  residence  so  agreeable  as  the  Cape.  The  neat- 
ness and  conveniency  of  the  houses,  the  salubrity  of  the  climate, 
and  the  grandeur  of  the  adjacent  mountains,  make  Cape  Town, 
evcept  during  the  prevalence  of  the  south-east  winds,  a  most  de- 
sirable place  of  abode ;  and  the  beautiful  rides  and  well-sheltered 
"country  residences  in  tlie  neighbourhood,  render  the  adjoining; 
country  always  dehghtful.  To  a  person  possessing  a  taste  for  the 
sublime,  the  scenery  here  could  iiot  fail  to  interest;  if  fond  of 
plants,  the  infinite  v'ariety  of  species  found  close  even  to  the  town, 
would  afford  him  endless  amusement ;  and  if  inclined  to  the  charms 
of  social  intercourse,  he  might  at  this  time  have  been  gratified  by 
mixing  in  a  society  perhaps  equal  to  any  in  England,  excepting 
that  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  highly  polished  circles  of  our 
m jtropolis.  The  Dutch  seem  desirous  generally  to  associate  with 
the  English,  and  when  they  find  a  person  willing  to  do  justice  to 
their  character,  and  to  conform  to  their  manners,  they  seldom  fail 
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to  cherish  his  acquaintance,  and  to  treat  him  with  distinguished 
attention.  The  best  informed  are  perfectly  sensible  of  the  great 
improvements  made  in  the  colony  by  the  English,  since  they  have 
had  possession  of  it,  and  appear  anxious,  by  placing  their  sons  in 
our  army  and  navy,  and  by  marrying  their  daughters  to  our  coun- 
trymen, to  cement  the  bond  of  union  that  subsists  between  the 
two  nations.  The  women  of  the  Cape  are  most  of  them  pretty, 
and  very  pleasing  in  their  manners  ;  and  there  is  a  freedom  of  in- 
tercourse allowed  them  in  society,  which  renders  their  company 
peculiarly  attractive.  In  no  part  of  the  world  are  country  excur- 
sions better  conducted  than  in  this  colony.  The  climate,  during 
a  great  part  of  the  year,  from  the  mildness  of  its  temperature,  is 
particularly  adapted  to  parties  of  this  description,  and  the  lively 
spirit  which  characterizes  the  younger  females,  is  on  no  occasion 
shewn  to  greater  advantage.  Sometimes  eight  or  ten  ladies,  and 
as  many  gentlemen,  start  on  horseback  at  the  break  of  day,  and 
ride  six  or  seven  miles  to  one  of  the  country  seats  before  breakfast, 
and  afterwards  remount  their  horses,  extend  their  excursions,  dine 
at  the  house  of  another  friend,  and,  without  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  fatigue,  conclude  the  evening  with  a  dance."     P.  6. 

As  to  the  commercial  and  political  affairs  of  the  colony,  Mr, 
Salt  purposely  abstains  from  entering  into  lengthened  details. 
He  mentions,  in  general  terms,  that  great  improvement  has 
taken  plnce  in  almost  every  department.  The  revenue  arising 
from  foreign  trade  has  since  1802,  the  date  of  liis  former  visit, 
been  nearly  doubled.  Agriculture  is  daily  extending  its  benefits ; 
land  has  become  more  valuable ;  and  considerable  alterations 
for  the  better  have  been  introduced  with  respect  to  the  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  and  the  general  mode  of  cultivating  the 
ground.  The  English  plough  is  now  in  use,  the  Spanish  breed 
of  sheep,  which  proves  extremely  advantageous,  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing ;  and  the  manner  of  dressing  the  vines  which  is  prac- 
ticed on  the  Hhine,  has  been  adopted  in  some  of  the  vintages 
with  success.  It  appears,  however^  that  mothers  are  not  quite 
so  successful  in  rearing  their  offspring,  as  there  still  prevails  such 
an  extraordinary  fatality  among  children  as  to  prevent  the  popu- 
lation from  enlarging;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that,  in  every  class 
of  the  inhabitants,  the  males  exceed  the  females  by  a  consider- 
able proportion  ;  the  surplus  on  the  side  of  the  former  amount- 
ing altogether  to  I6OO. 

Early  in  August  our  traveller  left  the  Cape,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  exploring  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Africa,  and,  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  made  land  (ac- 
cording to  the  sea  phrase)  between  Capes  Corrienles  and  St.  Se- 
bastian. Having  set  out,  in  company  with  the  first  mate,  to 
look  for  the  harbour  and  town  of  Sufaia,  he  fell  in  with  some 
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of  the  natives  of  that  inhospitable  shore.    These  savages,  totally 
desi.tute  of  ail  clotlnng  txcept  a  thick  coat  of  mud,  exhibited 
very  Utile  affection  or  confuknce  towards  their  European  visitors. 
To   induce  them  to  come  to  a  conference,  the  English  party 
waded  to  their  canoes,  hoisted  a  whiie  handkerchief  by  \vay  of 
Hag,  and  jilaccd  ni  them  a  coarse  knife  and   some   biscuits,  as 
tokens  of  friendship;  but  every  attempt  to  conciliate  the  wily 
i\fricans,  proved  altogether  fruitless,  for  as  long  as  our  country ■» 
men  remaired  in  sight,  the  handkerchief  and  biscuits  were  not 
removed.  Going  a  little  farther  along  shore,  they  perceived  more 
cai  .  es   afloat,  all  tilled  with  natives,  but  before  they  could  ap- 
proach  iheu),  the  latter  jumped  out  and  diew  their  vessels  up 
the   btach.     The   chitf,  as   he  was  conceived  to   be  from  his 
wearing  a  piece  of  blue  cloth  over  his  shoulders,  and  a  covering 
on  his  head,  walked  leisurely  from  the  water  side,  while  the  rest 
were  busily  employed  in  removing  some   bundles   out  of  their 
canoes. 

"  Being  within  hail,"  says  our  author,  "  we  hoisted   English 
colours,  waved  our  hankerchiefs,  and  called  out  to  them,  in  Por- 
tuguese and  Arabic,  not  to  be  alarmed,  as  our  intentions  were 
friendly  :  they  seemed  partly  to  understand  us,  but  appeared  to  give 
little  credit  to  our  professions,  for,  instead  of  inviting  us  on  shore, 
tliey  brandished  their  spears,  drew  their  arrows  to  the  head,  tore 
the  branches  wildly  from  the  trees,  and  performed  other  strange 
antics,  pretty  obviously  with  the  view  of  forbidding  our  approach ; 
at  the  same  time  jabbering  most  vociferously  in  their  native  jargon, 
?nd  making  motions  to  us  to  be  gone.     We  repeatedly  questioned 
them  where  Sofaia  lay,  but  could  get  no  intelligible  answer.  While 
this  was  passing,  two  of  these  natives  boldly  walked  down  to  their 
canoes  (which  were   within  close  pistol  shot)  and  took  out  their 
war  caps  and  other  ornaments  with   which  the^'  equipped  them- 
selves.    They  afterwards,  to  exhibit  their  skill,  shot  their  arrows 
sideways  along  the  beach  as  at  a  mark,  making  the  whole  time   a 
variety  of  curious  gestures.     Finding  it  useless  to  wait  longer,  we 
departed  ;  but  first  gave   them  three  cheers,  and  fired  a  pistol  in 
the  air,  to  see  w  hat  effect  it  would  have  on  their  courage.    This  j 
only  redoubled  their  savage  merriment:   they  shouted  in  return,  i 
jumped  and  skipped  about,  and  ran  madly  along  the  beach,  ex-  ! 
pressing   a   kind   of  admiration   rather   than   dread   of  our   fire 
arms."   P.  16.  - 

Mr.  Sa't  was  politely  leceived  at  ^losambique  by  the  governor, 
vho  had  just  arrived  in  the  settlement  from  l^ortugal ;  dined 
Willi  his  Excellency  on  rice,  which  was  remarkably  fine,  and  on 
bixjad  which  was  excetdmgly  white  and  palatable;  when,  in 
«omp!inunt  to  the  English,  a  toast  was  given  to  the  health  of  his 
Majesty  the  King  ol  Great  Britain,  and  the  English  of  course 
letuincd  the  courtesy  by  drinking  a  glass  to  the  Prince  Regent 
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of  Portugal.     Dinner  being  over,  they  retired  to  another  apart- 
ment, where  tea  and  coffee  Mas  set  out  in  a  splendid  service  of 
pure   gold  iVom  Sena,  of  excellent  workmanship,  executed  by 
the  Banaians  resident  on  the  island.     The  Englisli  travellers  at- 
tended the  governor  to  Mesuril,  where   there  is  a  country  resi- 
dence for  that  representative  of  Portuguese  Majesty,  and  spent 
with  him  a  few  agreeable   days.     At  the  liouse   of  one  of  the 
j)lanters  in  that  neighbourhood,  Mr.  Salt  met  with  a  few  native 
merchants  from  the  interior,  called  Monjou,  who  had  come  down 
to  the   coast  with   a  catila  of  slaves  (chiefly  females)  together 
with  gold  and  elephants  teeth,  for  sale.    Owing  to  the  indistinct- 
ness peculiar  to   savages,  it  was  impossible  to -make  out  from 
their  answers,  either  the  distance  they  had  travelled,  or  the  pre- 
cise direction  in  wliich  they  had  moved.     Some  of  them  said 
they  had  been   three  months  on  their  way,  others  two,  and  a 
third  set  admitted  that  the  journey  might  be  accomplished  in  one 
month  and  a  half,  allowing  for  days  of  rest.     The  Monjou  are 
negroes   of  the   ugliest  description,  having  high   cheek   bones, 
thick  lips,  small  knots  of  woolly  hair,  like  pepper  corns,  on 
tkeir  heads,  and  skins  of  a  deep  shining  black.     Their  weapons 
were  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  they  were  found  to  supply  them- 
selves with  fire  by  rubbing  briskly  together  two  pieces  of  wood, 
delighted  with  the  baubles  which  the  Portuguese  spread    out 
ber<*re  thorn,  they  bartered  for  a  trifle  the  valuable  commodities 
\\n\\  which  they  had  crossevl  the  desert. 

The  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Africa 
have  already  sunk  almost  to  the  lowest  ebb,  whether  we  esti- 
mate their  consequence  to  the  mother  country  or  the  means 
Nvhich  diey  afford  of  comfort  or  opulence  to  tlie  colonists  them- 
aelve;:.  'J'he  exchequer  at  Lisbon  has  long  ceased  to  ^  rive  any 
of  lis  supplies  from  the  lands  beyond  the  Cape;  while  all  the 
magniiicence  of  the  "  Viceroy  of  Eastern  Africa"-  is  now  kept 
up  on  7o()l.  a  year,  the  revenue  of  the  Bop  being  about  ninety 
pounds,  and  that  of  the  military  officers  varying  Iroa  one  shilling 
a  day  to  two  shiUings  and  two  pence.  This  little,  moreover,  is 
held  on  a  very  precarious  tenure,  being  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Makooa,  a  tribe  of  savages  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  British 
cruisers  on  the  other,  whensoever  the  politics  of  Europe  shall 
direct  our  arms  against  Portugal.  These  Makcf  a,  it  appears, 
are  very  formidable  and  very  troublesome  neighbours,  for  not 
njore  than  three  years  before  ISJr.  Salt  was  at  Mesuril,  they  had 
driven  the  Portuguese  from  the  field  of  battle,  destroyed  their 
plantations,  penetrated  even  into  the  fort,  where  they  threw 
jdown  the  image  of  St.  John  which  was  in  the  chapel,  plundered 
another  chapel  adjoining  the  government  house,  and  converted 
ihe  priest's  dress  iu  which  he  celebrates  mass,  into  a  habit  of 
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ceremony  for  their  chief.     Indeed  ihe  time  cannot  be  far  dis- 
tant, when  the  sovereignty  of  these  regions  shall  fall  from  the 
feeble  hands  of  their  present  masters ;  and  if  we  retain  the  isles 
of  France  and  Bourbon,  and  tind  it  expedient  to  encourage  an 
extention  of  trade  at  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  will  naturally 
follow  that  no  foreign  power  but  the  British  will  be  recognized 
from  Molembo  Bay  to  Gardafui.     Perhaps  we  have  already 
sufficiently  extended  the  colonial  system,  and  subjected  ourselves 
more  than  is  quite  desirable  to  that  minute  subdivision  of  our 
strength  to  which  the  colonial  system  necessarily  leads ;    on 
which  account  it  is  highly  probable  that  our  government  will 
not  any  farther  exercise  their  authority,  than  may  be  found  re- 
quisite for  enforcing  Mie  complete  abolition  of  slavery  along  the 
coast.     At  all  events,  the  present  rulers  of  Mosambique  and  its 
dependencies,  will  soon  preserve  nothing  of  their  conquests  in 
Africa  but  the  painful  remembrance  of  the  blood  which  they 
cost,  and  of  the  cruelties  by  which   they  were  secured;    and 
while  the  successors  of  Cortes  and  Pizano  are  struggling  with 
the  rising  spirit  of  liberty,  and  find  themselves  compelled  to  put 
forth  the  residue  of  tiieir  exhausted  strength,  to  prop  their  de- 
clining power  in  the  west,  the  descendants  of  Francis  Baretto 
are  doomed  to  behold  the  fabric  which  he  raised  at  so  great  an 
expence  in  the  east,  gradually  falling  to  the  ground  from  its  own 
inherent  weiskness. 

On  the  l6th  of  September  the  Marian  sailed  from  Mosam- 
bique, and  coasting  along  the  African  shore,  arrived  on  the  Sd. 
of  October  at  Aden,  Of  the  wliole  course,  from  the  Portu- 
guese settlements  to  the  Red  Sea,  Mr.  Salt  has  given  a  nautical 
journal,  which,  from  its  extreme  minuieness  and  accuracy,  must 
be  of  the  greatest  use  to  future  navigators.  Aden  presents  to 
the  traveller,  amid  the  desolation  which  every  where  meets  his 
eyes,  a  few  line  remains  of  its  ancient  splendour.  The  most 
retimrkable  of  these  is  a  line  of  cisterns,  situated  on  the  north- 
west side  of  the  town,  three  of  which  are  full  eighty  feet  square, 
and  proportionally  deep,  all  excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
and  lined  with  a  thick  coat  of  tine  stucco,  which  externally 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  marble.  A  broad  aqueduct  may 
still  be  traced,  by  which  the  water  was  formerly  brought  to  these 
cisterns  from  the  mountains  above. .  Higher  up  there  is  another 
^till  entire, which  at  the  time  our  author  visited  Aden,  was  partly 
filled  with  water.  In  front  of  it  extends  a  handsome  terrace,  for- 
merly covered  with  stucco,  and  behind  it  arise  some  immense 
masses  of  granite,  ^vhich  being  in  some  parts  perpendicular,  and 
in  others  overhanging  the  cistern,  form  during  the  hot  weather 
a  most  delightful  retreat.  On  the  steep  and  craggy  mountains 
V(,hich  protect  the  city  ou  the  north  and  west,  arc  some  ancient 
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towers  erected  by  the  Turks ;  the  appearance  of  which  having 
inspired  Mr.  Salt  with  a  great  desire  to  examine  into  their  archi- 
tecture, and  to  search  for  inscriptions,  he  set  out  on  this 
arduous  enterprise  the  second  day  after  he  landed. 

"  The  road,"  says  he,  "  is  extremely  steep,  and  much  incom- 
moded by  loose  stones  and  pieces  of  rock,  so  that  it  was  not  Ion"- 
before  our  resolution  was  severely  put  to  the  test.  After  surmount- 
ing the  first  difficulty,  we  came  to  a  deep  gully,  in  which  we  found 
two  or  three  small  pits  of  rain  water,  some  trees,  and  a  few 
straggling  goats.  After  traversing  this  gully,  another  steep  pre- 
sented itself,  which  took  us  up  to  a  ragged  plain  about  a  mile  in 
extent,  which,  though  at  this  time  parched  up,  affords,  after  the 
rains,  sustenance  enough  for  a  considerable  number  of  goats. 
Beyond  this  the  ascent  became  so  abrupt  that  our  guide  assured  us 
it  was  inaccessible ;  notwithstanding  whieh  wo  persisted  in  ad- 
vancing, and  at  last,  after  great  exertion,  reached  one  of  the 
highest  ridges  of  the  mountain,  which  was  so  extremely  narrow 
along  the  top  as  to  present  on  both  sides  the  terrific  aspect  of  a 
perpendicular  abyss.  At  this  point  my  companions  sat  down  on 
the  rock,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  proceed  further,  though  we 
were  then  at  no  great  distance  from  the  principal  tower,  to  visit 
which  formed  the  chief  object  of  the  excursion.  My  desire,  if. 
possible,  to  find  an  inscription,  which  I  had  reason  to  think  might 
exist  there,  determined  me  to  persist  in  the  attempt,  and  after 
reaching  the  tower  with  great  difficulty  and  considerable  hazard, 
I  succeeded  in  getting  into  it  by  clinging  with  my  arms  round  an 
angle  of  the  wall,  where,  supported  only  by  one  loose  stone,  I  had 
to  pass  over  a  perpendicular  precipice  of  many  hundred  feet,  down 
which  it  was  impossible  to  look  without  shuddering.  I  had  now 
done  my  utmost  to  attain  my  object,  but  found  nothing  to  reward 
me  for  the  danger  I  had  encountered,  except  the  view  which  was 
indeed  magnificent ;  and  at  this  moment,  I  confess,  I  could  not 
help  looking  round  with  a  feeling  of  gratification,  somewhat  bor- 
dering on  pride,  at  beholding  my  less  adventurous  companions 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  gazing  up  from  beneath,  toge- 
ther with  the  lofty  hills  and  the  broad  expanse  of  ocean  extended 
at  my  feet.  The  pleasure,  however,  which  this  prospect  affoi-ded, 
was  greatly  allayed  by  the  necessity  thei-e  existed  of  retracing  my 
steps,  which  required  a  much  stronger  effort  than  the  entrance 
itself  had  done,  for  after  a  few  moments  reflection,  I  found  a  feel- 
ing of  hesitation  coming  over  my  mind,  which  would,  I  am  con- 
vinced, in  a  i'ew  minutes  have  actually  disabled  me  from  the  un- 
dertaking, and  nothing  but  the  absolute  necessity  of  making  the 
attempt,  enabled  me,  with  a  sort  of  desperation,  to  surmount  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation  into  which  I  had  unwarily  drawn 
myself."    P.  108. 

While  the  ship  was  watering  and  taking  in  provisions  at  Aden, 
>Ir,  Salt  and  his  party  made  an  excursion  into  the  interior,  to 
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pay  a  visit  to  the  Sultaun  of  Lahadj,  vho  gave  them  a  hearty 
welcome,  and  the  best  entertainment  he  could  afford.  They 
were  met  by  a  deputation,  headed  by  the  Dola  of  the  place,  who 
conducted  ihem  forwards,  surrounded  by  his  ascari  or  soldiers ; 
whose  part  it  was  to  express  their  joy  by  shoutinc,  dancing,  and 
singing  before  them,  tossing  their  matchiocks  in  the  air,  ai>d  per- 
forming all  manner  of  mountebank  tricks. 

About  the  middle  of  October  the  Marian  anchored  in  Mocl/a 
roads,  and  our  traveller  began  to  make  arrangements  for  pene- 
trating into  Abyssinia.  On  his  former  visit  to  that  country, 
under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Valencia,  Mr.  Pearce,  the  supercargo 
of  this  ship,  had  been  left  at  Chelicut,  with  the  Ras  Wellul 
Selasse,  governor  of  Tigre;  and  it  now  occurred  to  Mr.  Salt, 
that  he  ought  to  make  enquiry  as  to  the  state  of  things  in  that 
country,  by  sending  a  messenger  direct  to  Chelicut.  This  lie 
accordingly  did  :  but  November  having  passed  away,  and  no 
answer  received  from  Mr.  Pearce,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
cress  over  to  the  Abyssinian  shore,  that  every  opportunity  might 
be  seized  for  opening  a  correspondence  with  the  interior.  On 
their  arriving  at  Ayth,  Mr.  S?.lt  had  to  sustain  the  disappoint- 
ment of  learning  that  the  master  of  the  beat  he  had  dispatched 
from  Mocha  was  dead,  that  his  messenger,  Hadju  Alii,  had 
been  stopped  by  the  Nayib  of  Massowa  (commonly  written 
Massuah)  and  moreover  that  the  said  Nayib  had  sent  down  two 
armed  dows  to  attempt  the  seizure  of  the  boat,  and  to  prevent 
the  English  from  entering  Abyssinia  by  the  way  of  Amphila. 
Matters  now  wore  a  very  unpromising  aspect,  when  a  young 
chief,  named  Alii  Manda,  who  had  become  attached  to  our 
countrymen,  volunteered  to  carry  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pearce  at 
Tigre;  and  setting  out  on  the  1 4th  of  December,  with  only  one 
attendant,  he  appeared  again  on  the  coast,  "■  having  travelled  like 
a  dromedary  night  and  day,"  and  delivered  to  Mr.  Salt  a  packet 
from  Chelicut  on  the  fiih  of  January.  Mr.  Pearce  dissuaded 
our  author  from  attempting  to  reach  Abyssinia  by  the  way  of 
Bure,  as  being  quite  ''  impracticable  for  goods  or  persons  to 
travel  safe."  "  VVhat  little  baggage  f  brought  up  bj  that  road," 
says  Mr.  P.  in  his  letter,  was  almost  totally  destroyed,  and  it 
was  by  the  help  of  God  that  I  came  safe  off  with  my  life." 
He  recommends  Massowa  as  the  n)ore  eligible  route,  and  pro- 
mises, by  the  blessing  of  God,  to  meet  Mr.  Salt  at  that  port 
before  the  expiration  of  three  weeks,  and  to  bring  cameb  and 
mules  as  far  as  the  Salt  plain,  (the  Ras's  power  not  extenduig 
nearer  the  coast,)  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  royal  gifts  to 
its  destination. 

Sailing  round  to  Massowa,  a  curious  phenomenon  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  ship  company.     At  one  o'clock  the  sea,  for 
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a  considerable  extent  rountV  the  vessel,  becaiue  so  exceedingly 
red,  that  it  occas;ioned,  on  its  being  first  observed,  no  small  de- 
gree of  alarm ;  but  on  sounding,  their  fears  imuiediately  sub- 
sided, as  they  found  upwards  of  twenty  fathoms.  E'lger  to  as- 
certaiji  the  cause  of  this  singular  a[)pearance,  a  bucket  was  let 
down  into  the  water,  in  which  was  brought  up  a  quantity  of  the 
substance  floating  on  the  surface.  It  proved  to  be  a  jelly-like 
consistence,  composed  of  a  numbciless  nudtitude  of  veiy  siiiall 
MoLLUSCA,  each  of  which  having  a  sniail  red  spot  in  the  centre, 
iornied  when  in  a  mass,  a  bright  body  of  colour,  nearly  allied  to 
tl)at  produced  by  a  mixtuie  of  red  lead  uiih  water.  Hie 
sailors  were  as  forcibly  struck  with  the  exlraordinaiy  til'; » i  it 
exhibited,  that  they  cried  out,  "  this  is  indeed  the  Red  Sen  ;  if 
Me  were  to  tell  this  in  England  we  should  not  be  believed." 

*'  On  Saturday  the  lOfh  (Feb.),"  says  Mr.  Salt,  «  we  reached  the 
harbour  of  Massowa :  and,  as  we  entered  it,  saluted  the  fort  with 
three  guns.  Immediately  after,  on  coming  to  an  anchor,  we  had 
the  gratification  of  seeing  our  supercargo,  and  a  party  of  Abys- 
sinians,  standing  on  the  pier.  We  immediately  sent  off  a  boat  to 
the  shore,  and  soon  liad  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  the  former,  Mr. 
Pearce,  and  a  young  Abyssinian  chief,  named  Ayto  DebiL),  on  board. 
The  latter  had  been  sent  down  by  the  Ras  to  attend  me,  and  pro- 
vide whatever  I  might  want,  during  my  proposed  journey  and  re- 
sidence in  Abyssinia.  I  found  Mr.  Pearce,  to  my  great  surprize, 
very  little  altered  in  complexion,  and  he  spoke  English  almost  as 
perfectly  as  when  I  left  him.  It  was  truly  gratifying  to  witness 
his  raptures  at  finding  himself  once  more  among  Englishmen,  and  in 
an  English  ship.  In  the  fullness  of  his  heart,  he  seemed  to  consider 
every  countryman  on  board  as  a  brother.  And  it  was  inieresting 
to  observe  with  what  respect  and  astonishment  our  sailors  looked 
up  to  him  in  return,  from  the  various  accounts  they  had  previously 
heard  of  the  intrepidity  with  which  he  had  surmounted  so  many 
dangers."     P.198. 

At  Massowa  one  of  Mr.  Pearce's  servant's  died ;  aiid  as 
there  was  something  very  peculiu-  in  the  mode  of  treating  him 
during  the  paroxysm  of  his  disease;  as  vveil  as  a  great  degrt-e 
of  solemnity  in  peiiorm;ng  the  last  oltices,  we  iiiicirupt  fir  a 
mument,  the  course  of  the  narrative,  to  iu.ruduce  iliis  episode. 
Upon  hearing  of  the  young  man's  illness,  Mr.  Salt  requested 
Mr.  Pearce,  and  Mr.  Smith,  the  surgeon  of  the  Marian,  to  re- 
j>air  insiantly  to  Arkeeko,  w  here  he  had  been  left  to  take  charge 
<jf  the  nudes,  to  give  him  all  possible  as-;istance  if  alive,  and 
if  dead,  to  see  lum  decently  interred.  On  their  arrival  they 
found  him  stjil  ali\e,  though  .'^uftermg  under  the  violt-nt  delirium 
which  comuiojiy  atttnds  the  last  staple  of  a  putrid  fever.  He 
was  chaiutd,  with  his  face  downwards  on  a  couch,  so  that  his 

body 
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body  was  bruised,  and  his  skull  almost  fractured,  by  the  vain 
efforts  he  had  made  to  release  himself.  Soon  after  Mr.  Smith's 
arrival,  he  became,  to  a  certain  degree,  sensible,  asked  for  Mr. 
Coffin's  gun,  with  which  he  had  seen  him  shoot  a  few  days  be- 
fore, and  on  seeing  it  became  more  composed,  eat  a  few  dates 
which  were  offered  him,  and  begged  his  surrounding  companions 
to  take  care  of  the  money  tied  up  in  his  cloth,  and  give  it  to  his 
master,  telling  them  to  "  divide  his  clothes  among  themselves.'* 
He  then  called  for  something  to  drink,  but  before  it  could  be 
brought  he  expired  in  a  violent  convulsion.  After  death,  the 
body  was  carefully  washed,  sewed  up  in  a  new  sheet,  which  Mr, 
Sail  had  sent  for  the  purpose,  and  was  decently  buried  in  a  spot 
of  ground,  allotted  to  the  Abyssinians  for  that  particular  use  ;  and 
so  far  did  the  Mahomedans  lay  aside  their  bigotry  on  this  occa- 
sion, that  two  of  the  Nayib's  own  people  were  appointed  to  su- 
perintend the  funeral.  To  secure  the  grave  from  hyaenas,  a 
trough  was  first  dug,  resembling  a  common  grave,  on  one  side 
of  which  a  kind  of  shelving  vault  was  excavated,  which,  as  soon 
as  the  body  was  deposited  in  it,  was  closed  in  with  thorny 
branches  and  heavy  stones,  and  afterwards  the  first  opening  was 
filled  with  solid  earth.  The  Abyssinian  priest  who  came  down 
with  the  party,  recited  the  psalms  and  prayers  appointed  for 
.such  occasions,  which  are  much  the  same  as  those  used  by  our 
own  church,  and  Mr.  Smith  particularly  observed  the  ceremony 
of  throw  ing  a  portion  of  earth  into  the  grave,  when  they  came 
to  the  last  solemn  farewell,  '*  we  here  commit  his  body  to  the 
ground,  earth  to  earth,  ash.es  to  ashes,  dtist  to  dust,  in  hopea 
of  a  joyfid  resurrection,"  which  seemed  to  make  a  strong  im- 
pression on  all  %\  ho  were  present. 

**  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe  in  this  place,"  says  Mr.  Salt^ 
*'  that  the  attention  paid  to  this  poor  boy,  gained  us  not  only  the 
good-ivill  of  the  Christians  from  Abyssinia,  but  the  respect  of 
all  the  higher  classes  of  Mahomedans.  The  latter  are,  in  general, 
perhaps  more  observant  of  religious  rites  than  Europeans,  and  any 
apparent  want  qf  attention  sliewn  to  such  ceremonies,  injures  us 
materially  in  their  good  opinion." 

At  length,  on  the  20:h  of  the  month,  the  long-expected 
cafila  from  Abvssinia  arrived,  under  the  care  of  Hadjce 
Ilamoad,  who  brought  with  him  thirty-five  baggage  mules,  and 
about  sixty  bearers.  Now  began  the  tribulations  of  our  author 
in  good  earnest !  To  feed  and  load  the  mules  was  indeed  no  easy 
matter,  but  to  satisfy  the  two-legged  beasts  of  burden,  was 
next  to  impossible. 

•*  One  complained  that  his  load  was  not  heavy  enough,  another 
wanted  his  changed  merelv  because  his  neighbour's  burthen  weighed 
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half  a  pound  lighter ;  some  were  sick,  others  lame ;  one  discon- 
tented with  the  form  of  his  package,  it  was  sharp  cornered,  and 
hurt  his  own  or  his  mule's  back^  others  i^rumbled  that  theirs  were 
too  loosely  packed  ;  and  in  this  manner  they  continued  to  torment 
us  from  earliest  dawn  till  the  final  close  of  day.  Durinir  this  pe- 
riod we  had  to  endure  a  thousand  impertinencies,  besidea,  from 
the  Kaimakan  s  slaves  and  soldiers,  each  of  whom,  in  his  turn, 
gave  us  all  possible  trouble,  in  hopes  at  last  of  being  bribed; 
and  to  complete  our  distress,  we  suffered  all  this  on  a  sandy  beach, 
under  a  broihng  sun.  At  length,  what  with  coaxing,  menacing, 
and  bribing,  every  thing,  except  a  ^evf  of  the  heavy  packages, 
which  were  to  be  carried  in  a  boat  to  Arkeeko,  was  satisfactorily 
adjusted,  and  I  formally  delivered  the  whole  over  in  charge  to 
Ayto  Debib  and  Hadju  Hamassod,  the  Ras's  agents."     P.  215. 

It  was  from  Arkeeko  that  the  cavalcade  finally  directed  their 
faces  towards  the  interior  of  Abys-^inia  i  a  motley  group,  and, 
ill  general,  more  disposed  to  plunder  than  protect.  On  the 
evening  of  the  first  dav,  tht^y  encamped  on  a  rising  ground,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  first  fine  of  hills,  called  ShiUakee. 

*'  There  was  something,''  says  Mr.  Salt,  "  very  exhilarating  in 
the  scene  we  now  experienced;  the  night  was  clear,  and  our  party 
soon  divided  into  a  variety  of  groups,  each  collected  round  its  se- 
parate fire ;  and  at  eight  o'clock,  v/hen  the  short  evening  prayer 
of  the  Christians,  "  Jehu-Maharnaxoo,"  (Jesus  forgive  us), 
chaunted  in  very  harmonious  notes,  stole  along  the  camp,  an  awful 
sensation  of  independence  and  inexpressible  delight  thrilled  through 
my  whole  frame,  only  to  be  conceived  by  those  who,  like  myself, 
had  been  just  emancipated  from  the  irksome  confinement  of  a  ship, 
and  a  society  equally  detestable  with  that  at  Arkeeko."     P.  222. 

Having  ascended  the  rugged  heights  of  Taranta,  where  their 
toils  were  amply  cbmpensated  by  the  magnificence  of  the  view, 
our  travellers,  on  the  tisird  of  March,  reached  Dixan,  the  hos- 
pitable residence  of  Biiharnegash  Yasou^.  This  venerable  old 
man  received  the  whole  party  with  the  utmost  kindness  and 
affection ;  aiul  the  plentitiil  stock  of  maize  and  other  good  cheer, 
which  he  had  provided  fur  tiseir  eutertaniment,  failed  not  to 
raise  their  spirits  to  a  suitable  pitch  of  hilarity.  Mr.  Salt  owed 
to  the  worthy  Baharuegush  gratitude  for  his  active  protection  and 
assistance  in  his  former  journey  ;  it  was  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that,  on  this  occasion,  he  should  feci  himst  It'  in  the  house  of  a 
friend,  enjoying  the  society  of  one  of  the  very  few  individuals,  in 
those  wild  regions,  who  gave  freely,  without  expecting  a  seven- 
fold return. 

"  At  the  break  of  day,  the  well-known  sound  of  the  Bahar- 
negash's  voice,  calling  his  family  to  prayers,  excited, "  says  he,  "  my 
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attention,  when  I  immediately  arose  and  joined  his  party.  At  this 
moment,  the  interval  of  four  years,  which  had  elapsed  since  my 
former  visit,  appeared  like  a  mere  dream.  The  prayers  which  he 
recited  consisted  of  the  same  words,  were  pronounced  in  the  same 
tone,  and  were  offered  up  with  the  same  fervour  of  devotion,  which 
I  had  before  so  often  listened  to  with  delight:  and  when  the  cere- 
mony was  concluded,  the  good  old  man  delivei-ed  out  his  orders  for 
the  day,  with  a  patriarchal  simplicity  and  dignity  of  manner,  that  was 
really  affecting  to  contemplate.  With  this  impression  still  warm  on 
H>y  mind,  we  ascended  one  of  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
from  the  top  of  it  beheld  a  scene  that,  as  one  of  my  companions  re- 
marked, was  alone  a  sufficient  recompence  for  the  trouble  of  passing- 
Taranta.  A  thousand  different  shaped  hills  were  presented  to  the 
view,  which  bore  the  appearance  of  having  been  dropped  on  an  ir- 
regular plain  ;  and  the  different  shades  and  depths  which  the  varied 
aspect  of  these  hills  presented,  as  the  sun  emerged  from  the  hori- 
zon, rendered  the  scene  truly  magnificent."     P.  2.S0. 

Eefore  we  leave  Dixan,  we  are  induced  to  mention  a  striking 
fact  in  the  natural  history  of  Abyssinia,  m  hich  lias  been  recorded 
by  one  of  the  earliest  visitors  to  that  country,  and  which  is  fully 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Salt.  We  allude  to  ihe  remarkable  change 
of  climate  which  takes  place  immediately  on  crossing  Taranta. 
*'  On  descending  the  south  side  of  that  uiountain-niass,  the 
change  of  climate,  he  remarks,  began  to  be  very  apparent ;  the 
heat  of  the  sun  became  intense  and  scorching,  compared  with 
Vihat  we  bad  experienced  on  the  other  side  of  '^I'aranta ;  the 
TegetatioH  looked  parched ;  the  brooks  were  dry,  and  the  cattle 
bad  all  been  driven  across  the  mountain  in  search  of  pasture." 
The  early  authority  to  which  we  have  just  made  an  allusion,  is 
that  of  Nonnosus*j  ambassador  from  the  En)peror  Justinian  to 
the  ruling  sovereign  of  the  Axomites,  who  remaiked,  that  from 
Ave  to  the  coast,  he  experienced  summer  and  harvest  time^  while 


*  **  De  caeli  quoque  constitutione  dicere  oportet  qua:  est  ab  Ave 
ad  Auxurain,  contra  enim  aestas  illic  et  hiems  accidit.  Nam  Sole 
Cancrum,  Leonem,  et  Virginem  obcunte,  ad  Aven  usque  uli  et  no- 
bis aestus  est  summaque  caeli  siccitas,  et  ab  Ave  Auxumin  versus 
et  reliquam  Ethiopian!  hiems  est  vehemens,  non  integra  quidem 
ilia  die,  sed  quae,  a  meridie  semper  et  ubique  incipiens,  coactis 
nubibus  aerem  obducat,  oram  illam  inundat.  Quo  etiam  tempore 
Nilus  late  Egy[)tum  pervadens,  maris  in  modum,  terram  irrigat. 
Cum  autem  Sol  Capricornum,  Aquarium  et  Pisces  perambulat, 
aer,  vice  versa,  Adulitis  in  Aven  usque  imbribus  regionem  inundat ; 
in  iis  vero  qui  ab  Ave  Auxumin  cateruir.que  Ethiopiam  versus 
jacent,  aestas  est,  et  matures  jam  fructus  terra  prabet.  Vide  Non- 
J50SUS  in  Photii  Btbliotheci,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Salt. 
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the  winter  prevailed  from  Ave  to  Axum,  and  vice  verm.  We 
are  aware  that  this  fact  is  stated  by  Bruce,  who  at  the  same  time 
speaks  of  Taranta  in  the  most  lofty  terms. 

"  Far  above  all  (the  other  hills)  towers  that  stupendous  mass, 
the  mountain  of  Taranta,  I  suppose  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
world,  ti)e  point  of  which  is  buried  in  the  clouds,  and  very  rarely 
seen  but  in  the  clearest  weather ;  at  ail  other  times  abandoned  to 
perpetual  mist  and  darkness,  the  seat  of  lightning,  thunder,  and 
of  storm.  On  its  east  side,  or  towards  the  Red  Sea,  the  rainy 
season  is  from  October  to  April ;  and  on  the  western  or  Abys- 
sinian side,  cloudy,  rainy,  and  cold  weather  prevails  from  May  to 
October.'' 

On  their  way  to  Mugga,  Mr.  Salt  an  1  Mr.  Pearre  went  to 
pay  a  visit  to  Ozoro  Asquall,  a  lady  of  birih,  who  had  been 
compelled  to  marry  one  of  tjje  chiefs  of  Tembeii,  wiih  whom 
she  seldo:n  lived;  choosing  rather  to  reside  on. her  own  estates, 
whichj  it  may  be  presumed,  ladies  of  rank  always  retain  after 
marriage,  together  with  their  maiden  names-.  Her  husband  im- 
fortunately  happened  to  be  a  visitor  at  the  time  our  travellers 
made  their  appearance,  notwithstanding  which,  she  received 
them  with  the  utmost  attention,  and  although  it  was  Lent,  she 
made  haste  to  entertain  them  with  a  supper.  Both  the  lady  and 
her  spouse  were  at  table,  the  former  of  whom,  observes  our 
author, 

**  Appeared  to  be  of  a  remarkably  gay  and  cheerful  disposition, 
and  nut  particulariy  reserved  in  her  manners ;  frequently  inter.^ 
changing  cups  with  her  friend  Mr.  Pearce  across  the  table,  and 
evidently  expressing  regret  at  the  restraint  imposed  by  her  hus- 
band's presence  :  the  whole  scene,  indeed,  though  not  uncommon 
in  other  countries,  afforded  a  striking  instance  of  the  superiority 
which  ladies  of  rank  in  Abyssinia  are  accustomed  to  assume  over 
their  husbands.  A  trifling  circumstance  that  took  place  in  the 
course  of  our  conviviality,  contributed  much  to  my  anmsement. 
I  had  given  a  ring  to  our  hostess,  and  another  to  her  spouse,  but 
the  lady,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  one  she  possessed,  managed, 
by  artful  endearments,  to  coax  her  husband  out  of  the  other,  t-^Iling 
him,  among  other  reasons  to  induce  him  to  comply,  that  '  if  he 
would  not  part  with  it,  it  would  be  plain  he  loved  the  ring  better 
than  herself."     P.  252. 

Nothing  of  the  least  consequence  or  curiosity  occurred  till 
Mr.  Salt  reached  Chelicut,  the  residence  of  the  Ras  WeUid 
Selasse,  and  the  capital  of  Tigre.  The  party,  by  appoint- 
ment, waited  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  until  a  dep\\- 
tation  from  the  Ras  should  mvite  them  to  proceed  ;  and  in  a 
short  time  they  saw  two  horsemen  galloping  up  the  plain  with 
9  large  troop  of  armed  attendants. 

"  0» 
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"  On  their  approach,"  says  Mr.  S.  "  we  descended  into  the 
valley,  and  were  met  by  the  two  chiefs,  Shalaka  Selasse  and  Ayto 
Shiho,  who,  in  honour  of  the  mission,  dismounted  from  their 
horses,  aad  uncovered  themselves  to  the  waist,  as  they  came  up  to 
pay  their  comphments.  The  number  of  attendants  encreased  every 
moment  as  we  advanced  to  Chelicut,  and  before  we  reached  the 
gateway  of  the  Ras's  mansion,  we  found  some  difficulty  in  making 
our  way.  At  length,  with  a  great  bustle  and  a  confused  clamour, 
which,  on  such  occasions,  is  reckoned  honourable  to  the  guests, 
M'e  were  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  Ras.  All  the  chiefs 
who  were  present,  stood  up  uncovered  on  our  entrance.  The  old 
man  himself,  who  was  seated  on  his  couch,  rose  up  with  eagerness 
to  receive  me,  like  a  man  suddenly  meeting  with  a  long  lost  friend, 
and  when  I  made  my  salutation,  joy  seemed  to  glisten  in  his  eyes, 
while  he  welcomed  me  with  an  honest  warmth  and  cordiality,  that 
nothing  but  genuine  and  undisguised  feeling  could  inspire.''  P.  261. 

Mr.  Salt  had  not  been  long  at  Chelicut,  when  all  his  fears 
were  coutirmed  that  it  was  totally  impracticable  to  advance  to 
Gondar,  on  account  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  interior  pro- 
vinces, and  the  enmity  subsisting  between  the  Ras  Wellid 
Selasse  and  a  chief  named  Guxo,  who,  at  that  time,  held  the 
command  of  some  of  the  most  important  districts  eastward  of 
the  river  Tacazze.  The  Has  himself  assured  iiim  that  it  was 
impossible  to  perform  such  a  journey  until  after  the  rainy  season, 
in  October,  had  subsided,  and  made  no  secret  of  his  want  of 
power  to  protect  a  traveller  against  his  furious  enemy  Guxo. 
When  Mr.  S.  expressed  his  inclination  to  brave  all  hazards  rather 
than  stop  short  of  the  principal  object  of  his  mission,  the  Ras 
informed  him  that  he  would  not  permit  the  attempt;  and  the 
conference  ended  in  a  reluctant  determination  on  the  part  of  our 
author  to  deliver  up  to  the  Ras  the  letter  and  presents  from  his 
^Majesty,  designed  for  the  Emperor  of  Abyssinia.  Among  other 
thinos  there  were  a  painted  glass  window,  a  picture  of  tlie 
Virgin  Mary,  and  a  handsome  marble  table,  all  of  which  were 
fortunately  preserved  free  from  accident;  and  being  immediately 
sent  to  the  church  at  Chelicut,  the  latter  was  converted  into  a 
connnunion  table,  the  picture  placed  above  it  by  way  of  an 
altar-piece,  and  the  window  was  disposed  of  to  the  best  advan- 
taoe  in  an  inside  situation.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  observes  Mr. 
Salt  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  admiration  which  the 
Ras  and  his  principal  chiefs  expressed  on  beholding  these 
splendid  presents.  'I'he  former  would  often  sit  for  minutes,  ab- 
sorbed in  sileiit  reflection,  and  then  break  out  with  the  exclama- 
tion •''  etzub,  etzub,''  wonderful !  w  onderful !  like  a  man  bewil- 
dered with  the  fresh  ideas  that  were  rushiirg  upon  his  mind, 
from  having  witnessed  circumstances  to  which  he  coidd  have 
oiveo  no  previous  credit.  After  a  short  time,  an  appropriate 
*  praye? 
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prayer  was  recited  by  the  high  priest,  in  which  the  EngUsh 
name  was  frequently  introduced,  and,  on  leaving  the  church, 
an  order  was  given  by  the  Ras,  that  a  prayer  should  be  offered 
up  weekly,  for  the  health  of  his  Majesty,  the  King  of  Great 
Britain. 

During  Mr.  Salt's  stay  in  Abyssinia  he  made  a  tour,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Pearce,  Mr.  Coffin,  and  two  others,  to  the 
river  Tacazze,  one  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Nile.  On 
his  return,  he  accomptyiied  the  Ras  to  Antalo,  where  he  finally 
parted  with  that  petty  sovereign,  early  in  May,  and  began  his 
journey  towards  the  Red  Sea,  to  embark  for  England,  leaving 
behind  him  once  more  Mr.  Pearce,  and  also  Mr.  Coffin,  who 
had  become  court  favourites  and  ministers.  Taking  Chelicut  in 
his  way,  our  author  assisted  at  the  baptism  of  a  boy,  a  servant 
of  Mr.  Pearce,  and  as  the  ceremony  observed  is  in  many 
respects  similar  to  that  which  was  used  in  this  country  a  few 
centuries  ago,  we  make  no  apology  for  transcribing  the  account 
which  is  here  given  of  it. 

"  On  reaching  the  church,  we  found  the  head  priest,  Abou 
Barea,  with  about  twenty  priests  of  an  inferior  order,  waiting  in 
a  small  area  about  thirty  yards  from  the  spot,  some  of  whom  were 
engaged  in  chaunting  psalms,  while  the  rest  were  busy  in  preparing 
the  water  and  making  other  necessary  arrangements  for  the  occa- 
sion. At  sun  rise,  every  thing  being  ready,  an  attendant  was  sent 
round  from  the  high  priest  to  point  out  to  each  person  concerned, 
the  part  which  he  was  to  take  in  the  ceremony.  The  officiating 
priest  was  habited  in  white  flowing  robes,  with  a  tiara,  or  silver 
mounted  cap  on  his  head,  and  he  carried  a  censer  with  burning  in- 
cense in  his  right  hand ;  a  second,  of  equal  rank,  was  dressed  in 
similar  robes,  supporting  a  large  golden  cross,  while  a  third  held 
in  his  hand  a  small  phial  containing  a  quantity  of  meiron  (chrism) 
or  consecrated  oil,  which  is  furnished  to  the  church  of  Abyssinia 
by  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria.  The  attendant  priests  stood  round 
in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  the  boy  being  placed,  in  the  centre, 
and  our  party  ranged  in  front.  After  a  few  minutes  interval,  em- 
ployed in  singing  psalms,  some  of  the  priests  took  the  br^y  and 
washed  him  all  over  very  carefully  in  a  large  bason  of  water. 
While  tliis  was  passing,  a  smaller  font  called  nie-te-mak,  (which 
is  always  kept  outside  of  the  churches,  owing  to  an  unbaptized 
person  not  being  permitted  to  enter  the  church)  was  placed  in  tho 
middle  of  the  area,  filled  with  water,  which  the  priest  consecrated 
by  prayer,  waving  the  incense  repeatedly  over  it,  and  dropping  into 
it  a  portion  of  the  meiron  in  the  shape  of  a  cross.  The  boy  was 
then  brought  back,  dripping  fiora  head  to  foot,  and  again  placed 
naked  and  upright  in  the  centre,  and  was  required  to  '  renounce 
the  devil  and  all  his  works,'  which  was  performed  by  his  repeating 
^  given  formula  four  separate  times,  turning  each  time  towards  a 

.  different 
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different  point  of  the  compass.  The  Godfather  was  then  demanded, 
and  en  my  reing  presented,  I  named  the  child  George,  in  honour  of 
his  present  Majesty,  w'r.en  I  \v-j.s  i-eqaested  to  say  the  belief  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  to  make  much  the  same  proniises  as  those  re- 
quired by  our  own  church.  The  head  priest  afterwards  laid  hold 
of  the  boy,  dipping  his  own  hind  into  the  water,  and  crossing  him 
over  the  forehead,  pronouncing  at  the  same  moment,  '  George,  I 
baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  th^  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.' 
The  whole  company  then  knelt  down  and  joined  in  reciting  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  Here,  as  I  was  given  to  understand,  the  ordinary 
ceremony  of  baptism  concludes;  but  as  the  boy  had  been  a  Mus- 
sulmaun,  he  was,  in  addition,  crossed  with  the  consecrated  oil 
over  every  joint  and  limb,  or  altogether,  thirty-six  times  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  his  body.  After  this  he  was  wrapped  in  a  clean 
white  linen  cloth  (the  chrisom  of  our  church)  and  placed  for  a 
moment  in  my  arms,  the  priests  telling  me  that  '  I  must  henceforth 
consider  him  verily  as  my  son.'  The  boy  afterwards,  according 
to  the  custom  of  most  of  the  Eastern  churches,  was  admitted  to 
partake  of  the  Holy  Communion.  The  Abyssinians  administer 
the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Communion  in  both  kinds,  with  lea- 
vened bread  always  prepared  fresh  for  the  occasion,  and  with  wine 
made  of  a  red  grape,  common  in  some  parts  of  the  country ;  while 
in  others  they  are  obliged  to  use,  as  a  substitute,  a  liquor  made 
of  dried  grapes  squeezed  in  water.  After  the  consecration  of  the 
bread  and  wine,  just  before  they  are  delivered  to  the  people,  a 
bell  Is  rung,  and  all  those  who  are  present  bow  themselves  to  the 
earth ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  done  from  any  idea  of  the 
real  Presence,  as  no  su^h  belief  was  entertained  by  any  of  those 
with  whom  I  conversed  on  the  subject.  Both  the  administrants  and 
communicants  always  abstain  very  strictly  from  eating  and  drink- 
ing during  the  whole  of  the  morning  previously  to  their  partaking 
of  the  holy  rite,  for  the  easier  accomplishment  of  which  it  is  ge- 
nerally celebrated  at  an  early  hour.*'     P.  387. 

From  Adovva  Mr.  Salt  went  to  Axum,  to  revisit  the  ruins  of 
that  once  niapiniticent  city,  and  to  inspect  anew  its  celebrated  in- 
scriptions. On  the  4i'li  of  June  lie  embarked  at  Massowa,  and 
in  five  days  icaclied  Mocha :  on  the  il7th  the  Marian  sailed  from 
the  latter  pot,  the  captain  intending  to  make  a  windward  pas- 
sage iigainst  tlie  south-west  monsoon  to  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  it  had  been  previously  arranged  the  vessel  should  touch 
on  her  v\ ay  back  (o  Englar.d.  After  a  good  deal  of  coarse  weather 
at  sea,  they  were  obliged  to  relinquish  this  intention,  and  run 
for  Bombay,  which  they  reached  on  the  l6th  of  July.  Having 
refitted,  tiiey  aiiain  set  sail,  arrived  on  the  4lh  of  December 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  on  the  1  lib  day  of  January, 
1811,  Mr.  Suit  stepped  ashore  at  the  port  of  Penzance,  iu 
Cornwall. 

From  the  sketch  we  have  given^  rapid  as  it  is,  it  must  have 

appeared 
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appeared  tliat  this  voUune  contains  very  little  novelty,  either  as 
lo  fact,  cliaiacter,  or  dtscriptioii.  Nor  can  we  say  that  it  is 
particularly  well  written;  tiiere  is  little  elegance  in  the  style, 
and  no  great  choice  of  words  or  turns  of  expression.  Tht>re  is, 
however,  nothing  affected  or  tawdry,  and  Mr.  Salt's  readers 
will  never  feel  their  confidence  in  his  veracity  give  way,  by  any 
suspicion  that  he  allows  the  creations  of  fancy  to  interfere  with 
the  memoranda  of  his  journal,  or  the  love  of  fame,  to  violate 
the  sanctity  of  historical  truth.  This  observation  reminds  us 
of  the  second  part  of  our  undertaking,  namely,  to  bring  under 
the  view  of  our  readers  tiie  matters  at  issue  between  him  anel 
Mr.  Bruce. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  celebrated  and  intrepid  character 
whom  we  have  just  named,  was  of  a  haughty  and  overbearing 
disposition,  impatient  of  interrogation,  and  too  proud  to  rc- 
jnove  even  the  reasonable  doubts  of  the  most  candid  and  inteJ^ 
ligent.  It  is  equally  well  known  that,  upon  his  return  to  Europe^ 
he  was  beset  with  sceptics  on  all  hands,  who  seemed  unwilling  to 
believe  his  statenxents,  or  to  give  credit  to  his  testimony,  and  that 
he,  scoj-ning  alike  to  explain  or  dispute,  persisted  in  telling  -what: 
lie  saw,  and  in  de«pising  their  strictures.  Hence,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  the  number  of  unbelievers  rapidly  increased^ 
who  avenging  themselves  for  his  obstinacy  and  contempt,  spared 
no  pains  to  convince  th,e  public  that  Bruce  was  an  impostor, 
and  his  book  a  jomance.  The  researches  of  more  impartial 
limes,  however,  and  the  reports  of  ev^y  subsequent  traveller, 
have  fully  confirmed  the  least  credible  parts  of  his  narrative; 
iiud  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  subordinate  points,  no 
man  who  has  read  the  works  of  Browne,  Clarke,  and  Salt,  will 
have  any  difficulty  in  assenting  to  the  faithfulness  and  ^ccmac)' 
of  Bruce's  representations. 

The  author  now  before  us  presents  unquestionably  the  best 
authority  hitherto  in  possession  of  the  public,  by  which  we  can  as- 
certain the  veracity  of  Bruce ;  and  as  his  book  was  drawn  up 
from  materials  of  the  most  authentic  description,  exposed  to  no 
inaccuracy  from  lengtli  of  time,  the  blunders  of  an  assistant, 
or  the  corrections  of  an  editor,  we  would  certainly,  in  delation 
to  matters  of  which  botli  profess  to  have  been  eye  witnesses, 
five  the  preference  lo  ]Mr.  Salt.  It  is  not,  however,  with  regai4 
to  such  things  that  the  latter  endeavours  to  invalifhite  the  state- 
ments of  his  predecessor.  On  the  contrary,  he  hunts  after  in= 
accuracies,  the  detection  of  which  must  have  been  made  in  hiti 
study  rather  than  amid  the  wilds  of  Tigre,  with  his  pen  in  hii 
Land,  and  not  his  staff.  From  a  comparison  of  dates,  for  ex- 
ample, he  has  found  out,  with  Dr.  Murray's  aid,  that  Bruce 
^ould  not  have  performed  the  voyage  from  Loheia,  in  the  Red 
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Sea,  to  Bamelmandel ;  and  by  calculating  the  monsoons,  he 
labours  to  contradict  the  laboured  inference  of  the  same  tra- 
veller that  the  fleets  of  Solomon  were  three  years  absent  from 
Elaili  in  going  to  and  coming  from  Ophir,  that  is,  the  modera 
Sofala.  As  to  the  lint,  there  is  no  doubt  a  degree  of  confusion 
introduced  into  the  several  dates,  which  has  not  been  satisfac- 
torily explained,  but  we  cannot  from  that  circumstance  alone 
yield  to  the  conclusion,  that  Bruce  never  was  at  Babelmandel ; 
and  with  respect  to  the  specie-ships,  whenever  Mr.  Salt 
shall  succeed  in  substituting  a  better  hypothesis  than  that  which 
he  has  attempted  to  explode,  we  will  less  reluctantly  applaud 
his  zeal  in  thus  endeavouring  to  stop  the  progress  of  error. 

One  of  the   principal  inaccuracies,    or  studied  falsehoods, 
which  the  industry  of  criticism  has  brought  to  light  in  the  works 
of  Bruce,  is  the  gross  anachronism  into  which  he  suffered  him- 
self tfi  be  betrayed,  in  stating  the  death  of  Luigi  Bulugani,  his 
draughtsman,  secretary, and  fellow-traveller.  In  the  fourth  volume 
of  his  book  he  records  the  decease  of  this  young  mati  as  having 
taken  place  at  Gondar,  in  March,  1770,  and  adds  that  "a  con- 
siderable disturbance  was  apprehended  upon  burying  him  in  a 
church-yard.     Abba  Saluma  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  raise 
the  populace,  and  take  him  out  of  his  grave;  but  some  exertions 
of  the  Ras  quieted  bolh  Abba  Saluma  and  the  tumults."     It  ap- 
pears, however,  from  the  journal  kept  by  Bulugani,  to  which  Dr. 
Murray,  the  editor  of  Bruce's  Travels  had  access,  and  from 
which  he  has  published  pretty  copious  extracts,  that  he  was  alive 
in  February,   177  !•     In  fact,  the  journal  in   his  hand- writing 
reaches  down  to  that  date,  and  it  is  chiefly  from  the  circum- 
stance that  it  proceeds  no  fai  ther,  that  Dr.  Murray  concludes  he 
must  have  died  in  March,  1771.      But  if  he  did  not  die  until 
March,   1771,  Abba  Saluma  could  not  have  raised  any  disturb- 
ance about  his  burial,  for  the  said  Abba  Saluma  was  executed 
for  high-treason,  on  the  24th  December,   1770;   that  is  three 
months  before  Bulugani's  death.     There   is,  therefore,  in  this 
statement,  a  manifest  and  irreconcileable  inconsistency ;  and  as 
Bruce  finally  left  Gondar  on   the  'iGth  of  December,  1771,  the 
difficulty  cannot  be  removed  by  the  supposition  that  the  Abba's 
death   had  been  antidated  a  twelvemonth  by  mistake,  for  upon 
this  view  of  the  case,  he  must  have  been  executed  just  two  days 
before  the  departure  of  the  traveller  on  his  return  home.     VVe 
have,  in  short,  only  a  choice  of  difficulties ;  and  were  it  possible 
to  assign  a  motive  sufficiently  strong  for  an  intentional  misre- 
presentation  of  facts,  we  should  in  this  instance,  more  readily 
than  in  any  other,  give  way  to  the  suspicion  that  truth  had  been 
sacrificed  to  vain-glory.     But  the  only  motive  which  has  been 
alleged,  in  order  to  accoiml  fur  this  mis-statement,,  namely,  th* 
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ambition  of  being  the  only  European  who  had  reached  the 
sources  of  the  Nile,  does  not  appear  to  us  at  all  satisfactory,  for 
as  Bulugani  did  really  die  in  Abyssinia,  and  could  not  therefore 
contradict  any  story  which  Bruce  might  have  chosen  to  fabricate 
in  England,  we  can  see  no  reason  for  recording  his  death  a  whole 
year  before  it  actually  took  place,  and  seven  months  before  they 
left  Gondar,  to  go  in  search  of  the  celebrated  fountains,  whence 
that  river  is  supposed  to  take  its  rise.  It  wotdd  have  answered 
Bruce's  purpose  equally  well  to  have  dispatched  Bulu?ani,  anjr 
time  before  October,  or  even  to  have  left  him  sick  at  any  ot  the 
villages  between  Gondar  and  Geesch  ;  we,  therefore,  beg  leave 
to  ask  Mr.  Salt  and  the  Encyclopaedists  *,  wiiat  conceivable 
reason  can  be  assigned  for  his  wishing  to  get  rid  of  his  draughts- 
man so  soon,  and  moreover,  as  Bulugani  did  in  all  probability  die 
at  Gondar,  in  March,  we  would  ask  them  whether  it  is  not  still 
within  the  bounds  of  candour  to  conclude  that  the  whole  in- 
accuracy arose  from  confusion  of  dates,  and  without  any  wish  to 
mislead.  We  have,  indeed,  admitted  that  the  matter, pn/72a/ac?V, 
looks  ill,  and,  as  we  have  no  intention  to  set  ourselves  up  as 
eulogists  of  Bruce,  we  leave  the  question  to  the  ingenuity  of 
those  who  delight  in  special  pleading. 

When  speaking  of  the  mountains  of  Tigre,  Bruce  employs 
language  whichj  not  being  strictly  adapted  to  precise  and  literal 
description,  has  been  made  the  ground  of  another  impeachment 
upon  his  veracity. 

"  The  proTince  of  Tigre,'*  says  he,  *'  is  all  mountainous  ;  and  it 
has  been  said,  without  any  foundation  in  truth,  that  the  Pyrenees, 
Alps,   and  Appenines,   are  but  mole-hills  compared  to  them.     I 
believe,  however,  that  one  of  the  Pyrenees,  above  St.  John  Pied 
jl      de  Port,  is  much  higher  than  Lamalmon  ;  and  that  the  mountains 
I      of  St.  Bernard,   one  of  the  Alps,  is  full  as  high  as  Taranta,  or  ra« 
.,  ther  higher.     It  is  not  the  extreme  height   of  the  mountains  in 
Abyssinia  that  occasions  surprise,  but  the  number  of  them,  and  the 
.extraordinary  forms  they  present  to  the  eye.     Some  of  them  ar© 
•  flat,  thin,  and  square,  in  shape   of  a  hearth-stone,  or   slab,  that 
',acarce  would  seem   to   have  been  sufficient  to  resist  the  winds. 
Some  are  like  pyramids,  others  like  obelisks  or  prisms,  and  some, 
the  most  extraordinary  of  all  the  rest,  pyramids  pitched  upon  their 
points,  with  their  base  uppermost,  which  if  it  was  possible,  as  it  was 
^  not,  they  could  have  been  so  formed  in  the  beginning,  would  be 
•trong  objections  to  our  received  ideas  of  gravity." 


*  See  the  Article  Abyssinia,  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Ency. 
Brit,  where  this  subject  is  discussed  with  extreme  weakness  and 
inaccuracy, 
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In  reaching  this  passage,  every  one  makes  tlie  suitable  alloW- 
itnce  for  the  imperrecfion  of  verbal  signs,  and  for  that   play  of 
imagination  which  is  excited  by  phenomena  so  new  and  strange  ; 
on  which  account  we  were  not  prepared  to   expect  the  minute 
criticism  into  which  Mr.  Salt  ha.s  thought  it  expedient  to  enter, 
relative  to  this  grapliical  sketch  of  the  Tigre  nsouiitains.     "  The 
reader,"  says  he,  with  some  solemnity,  **  will  readily  believe  me 
when  I  state  that   I  did  not  see  a  single  one  which  answered  to 
the  latter  part    of  this   description."     We  do   give  him  credit 
for  this  negation,  as  he  seems  on   more  occasions  than  the  pre- 
sent, to  like  such  a    basis  for  his  argument ;  but  let  us  analyse 
one  of  his  own  bursts  of  enthusiasm,  on  the  same  subject,  and 
we  i^hall,  perhaps,  discover  that  in  poetical  licence,  he  falls  little 
short  of  Bruce.     Having  ascended  a  mountain  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of    Dixan,  he  gained  a  prospect,  in  which  a  "  thousand 
different  shaped  hills  were  presented  to  the  view,  zcliich  bore  the 
appearance  of  having  been   dropped   on  an  irregular  plain." 
Now,  if  among  these  "  thousand  hills  of  different  shapes,"  which 
seemed  to  have  been  dropped  from  the  clouds,  on  an  irregular 
plain,  Mr.  Salt  did  not  find  one  with  its  sides  projecting  over  its 
base,  which  is  all  that  Bruce  could  mean  by  his  inverted  pyra- 
mid, it  must  be  owing,  we  suspect,   to  the  cursory  manner  in 
which   he  exami)ied   them. — We  would  not  enter  upon  such 
trifles  in  reviewing  a  work  so  respectable  as  that  now  before  us, 
did  not  the  author  seize  with  the  utmost  avidity,  every  occasioa 
which  presents  itself  of  invalidating   the  authority  of  by  far  the 
most  distinguished   of  his  predecessors.     We   recollect  at   this 
moment,  another  striking  example  of  the  envious  or  paltry  dis- 
position to  which  we  allude.     In  crossing  Taranta,  Bruce  dis- 
covered some  excavations  in  the  mountain,  ^^  hich,  he  concluded, 
could  be  nothing  else  than  the  caves  in  which  the  Troglodytes 
of  old  used  to  take  up  their  reside  nee,  and,  as  it  was  a  matter  of 
necessity,  there  not  being  earth  enough  to  hold  fast  a  tent-pin  for 
their  encampment,  he  describes  himself  as  passing  a  night  in  one 
of  them  ;  which,  he  adds,  we  found  a  quiet  and  not  inconvenient 
place  of  repose.     Mr.   Salt,  however,  not  having  seen   any  of 
these  excavations,  ventures  to  give  it  as  his  opinion,  that 

"  They  never  existed  but  in  the  imagination  of  the  author,  for 
it  does  not  appear  to  me,"  says  he,  "  any  argument  in  favour  of 
the  existence  of  caves  on  one  side  of  the  mountain,  that  the  houses 
at  Dixan  and  Kalai,  on  the  other  side,  are  formed  in  a  manner 
somewhat  to  resemble  caves;  but  situation  and  distance  seldom 
sta?id  in  the  xmy  of  these  minor  candidates  for  public  fame.'* 

Minor  candidates  !  So  Bruce  in  Mr.  Salt's  eyes,  is  a  mere 
dwarf !  Well,  henceforth,  let  it  be  an  adagC;  that  every  mari  is 
the  best  judge  of  his  merits  and  exploits. 

Our 
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^  Our  author  should  have  been  aware  that  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  his  not  seeing  a  thing,  is  not  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  thing  was  not  to  be  seen,  or  that  it  never  existed.  His  own 
experience  should  have  taught  him  this  maxim  of  judging  and 
rule  of  candour  ;  for,  it  is  well-known,  that,  upon  .his  return  to 
England,  after  his  first  trip  into  Abyssinia,  he  not  ouly  called  in 
question  the  La'e-/tY«f  of  the  people  of  "that  country,  as  de- 
scribed by  Bruce,  but  even  the  uractice  of  eating  raw  ^esh,  on 
any  occasion  whatsoever.  In  his  second  journey,  however,  it 
was  proved  to  him,  on  ihe  indubitable  testimony  of  Mr.  Pearce, 
"who  had  at  that  time  been  several  years  in  ^byssiuia,  that  live 
flesh  is  actually  made  use  of,  and  that  the  animal  out  of  which  it 
is  cut.  Is  sometimes  drove  a  considerable  distance  after  the  in- 
cision is  made.  When  Mr.  Pearce  was  in  company  with  some 
Lasta  soldiers,  two  of  them  who  had  fasted  long,  mide 
preparations  for  cutting  out  the  Shulada,  the  name  they  gave  to 
the  pieces  of  ilesh,  weighing  about  a  pound,  which  they  sliced 
out  of  the  buttock  of  an  unfortunate  cow,  that  had  fallen  into 
their  hands.  After  the  operation  was  performer],  the  skin  was 
Jaid  over  the  wound,  and  the  whole  plastered  up  with  cow- 
dung  ;  nor  was  the  animal  finally  put  to  death  till  the  end  of  the 
journey.  It  is  deserving  of  notice,  too,  that  whenever  Mr.  Salt, 
on  his  second  visit,  mentioned  the  term,  Shulada,  he  was  im- 
mediately understood  ;  and  yet  he  is  said  to  have  made  during 
his  former  tour,  particular  enquiries  respecting  this  practice,  the 
result  of  which  enquiries,  was,  that  "  he  doubted  the  fact  alto- 
gether." So  much  for  hasty  inference  and  cursory  investigation. 
As  it  was  on  this  subject,  that  objections  to  Bruce's  veracitt 
were  first  started  in  England  and  France,  we  shall  bring  forward 
two  authorities  which,  in  our  opinion,  go  a  great  way  to  confirm 
his  statements  in  their  fullest  extent.  When  Dv.  Clarke  was  at 
Cairo,  he  met  an  A'oyssinian  Dean,  with  whom  he  entered  into 
conversation  about  Bruce's  Travels,  and  to  wliom  he  put  som« 
questions  relative  to  the  eating  of  raw  tiesh.  The  Dean  not 
only  admitted 

"  That  the  soldiers  on  marauding  excursions,  sometimes  maim 
cows,  taking  slices  from  their  bodies,  as  a  favourite  article  of  food, 
without  putting  them  to  death  at  the  time  ;  but,  also,  that,  during 
the  banquets  of  the  Abyssinians,  raw  meat,  esteemed  delicious 
throughout  the  country,  is  frequently  taken  from  an  oxor  a  cov/,  in 
»uch  a  state,  that  the  fibres  are  still  in  motion  ;  und  the  attendanis 
continue  to  cut  slices  untd  the  animal  dies.'"  Clarke's  Travels, 
Vol.  iii. 

The  next  authority  is  Mr.  Salt  himself;  whose  description  of 
a  Brind  Feast,  we  transcribe  from  the  Article  on  Abyssinia  al- 
ready alludexi  to. 

«:  k  2  The 


4^3  Salt's  Tratels  in  Ahys&inia* 

"  The  sides  of  the  table  are  covered  with  piles  of  thin  cakes, 
■made  o^teff,  reaching  to  the  height  of  a  foot,  and  two  feet  and  a 
half  in  diameter ;  in  the  middle  a  row  of  curry-dishes  is  placed. 
Near  the  Ras  there  are  a  number  of  fine  wheaten  rolls,  for  hig 
own  use  and  that  of  his  favourites.     The  signal  to  begin  the  feast 
is  given  by  his  breaking  and  distributing  them ;  immediately  fe- 
male slaves,  having  washed  their  hands,  dip  the  teffvato  the  curry, 
and  serve  it  to  all  the  guests,  except  the  Ras,  who  receives  hig 
portion  from  a  male  slave,  and  afterwards  distributes  it  among  tha 
chiefs,  who  acknowledge  the  favour  by  standing  up  and  bowing. 
Balls,  composed  of  teff,  greens,  and  curds,  are  next  handed  about. 
In  the  meantime,  the  cattle  are  killing  in  the  adjoining  yard. — 
While  the  fibres  are  yet  quivering,  the  flesh  is  cut  into   large 
pieces.     These  are  of  no  regular  size  ;  but  generally  a  piece  of 
bone  is  attached  to  the  flesh,  by  which  it  is  brought  into  the  dining- 
ronm.     The  chiefs,  with  their  crooked  knives,  cut  off  large  steaks, 
which  they  divide  into  long  stripes,  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  If  they 
fire  not  pleased  with  the  piece  they  have  got,  they  hand  it  to  a  de- 
=pendant,  who  in  his  turn,  if  not  pleased,  hands  it  to  another,  till  it 
comes  to  one  whose  taste  or  rank  does  not  induce  or  authorise  him. 
to  reject  it.  As  soon  as  the  first  party  is  satisfied,  they  rise  from  the 
table,  and  give  way  to  others.     The  last  cakes  are  scrambled  for 
with  a  great  noise.     It  appears  from  Mr.  Salt,  that  though  the 
chiefs  sometimes   feed  themselves  at  these  feasts,  yet  more  fre- 
quently, as  Mr.  Bruce  relates,  they  feed  one  another  *." 

This  is  given  as  Mr.  Sail's  account  of  a  Brind  Feast,  taken 
we  know  not  from  which  of  his  works,  but  corresponding  in 
every  essential  point  with  that  published  by  Bruce,  and  attacked 
by  all  iht;  wits  of  Europe.  In  fact,  it  cannot  be  a  secret  to 
those  who  read  antient  history  with  attention,  thatthe  eating  of  raw 
iTieat,  was  very  gCDcrally  indulged  in  ;  and  we  may  remark  that, 
wherever  the  palate  was  consulted,  the  tiesh  would  be  used  as 
warm  as  possible  from  the  animal's  body,  the  fibres  becoming 
tough  and  less  savoury,  immediately  after  death.  It  is  very 
obvious  from  the  details  given  by  Bruce,  that  it  was  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  luxury  that  the  ox  was  stripped  of  its  flesh  be- 
fore anv  mortal  wound  was  iiiflicted  upon  it  ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  that  it  was  the  temptation  thus  presented  to  the  luxu- 
-  rious  "  to  eat  the  flesh  with  the  life  thereof,  which  is  the  blood 
thereof,"  which  multiplied  the  prohibitions  against  the  practice, 
in  the  laws  of  Mose;.— Being  a  direct  violation  of  a  divine 
statute,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Dofter  (doctor)  Esther,  the 
learned  Abvssinian,  with  whom  Mr.  Salt  conversed,  shotild 
have  been  shocked  ai  the  imputation,  and  expressed  his  belief 


i 


*  See  Article  Abyssinia,  Supplement  Ency.  Britannica, 
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Aat  it  was  unfounded ;  but,  be  it  observed,  that  Dofter  had  not 
been  at  Gondar  for  many  years,  and  that  when  in  his  youth  lie 
did  reside  in  the  capital,  it  was  as  a  retired  student,  employed  in 
the  pursuits  of  science. 

This  respectable  scholar,  who  had  a  perfect  recollection  of 
Bruce,  and  repeatedly  declared  to  Mr.  Salt,  that  he  had  left  "  a 
great  name  in  Abyssinia,"  confirmed  almost   every  thing  which 
the  traveller  relates,  except  his  appoiulment  as  governor  of  Ras- 
el-iil ;  and  on  this  point  authorities  are  at  variance.     An  Ameri- 
can merchant,  whom   Mr.   Browne  (the   author  of  Travels  in 
Africa)  met  at  Suez,  in   1793,  and  who  had  been  at  Gondar 
while  Bruce  was  there,  as  well  as  a  Bergoo  merchant,  whom  ha 
saw  at  Uerfoor,  and  who  had  been  in  Bruce's  j)artj,  form  Gon- 
dar  to  Senaar,  informed   Mr.  Browne  that    Bruce   had  been 
governor  of  Ras-el-fil.     Now,  when  we  reflect,  that  Mr.  Salt, 
after   having  made  particular  enquiry  as  to  the  Brind   Feast, 
left  Abyssinia  the  first  time,  with  the  conviction  that  there  never 
was  any  such  practice  among   them,  we  shall  have  less  confi- 
dence in  his  hear-say  evidence,  than  would  be  necessary  to  over- 
throw such  proofs,  as  we  are  actually  in  possession   of,  in  sup- 
port of  Bruce's  statement.     We  have  not  the  smallest  intention 
to  thrown  any  suspicion  upon  the  veracity  of  our  author  ,•  but  in 
a  case  where  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  who  had  equally  good 
means  of  information,  and  who  in  all  other  respects,  appear  at 
least  equally  competent,  give  different  accounts  of  the  same  mat- 
ter, we  are  certainly  justified  in  suspending  our  decision.    Indeed 
we  might  warrantably  proceed  farther  than  this,  and  assert  that, 
as  to  the  governnient  of  Ras-el-fil,   the  evidence  of  the  two 
merchants,  both   of  whom  knew  Bruce,  and  one  of  w  hom  ac- 
companied him  from  Gondar  to  Senaar,  ought  to  be  preferred 
to  that  of  a  recluse,  who  spoke  of  occurrences  to  which,  perhaps, 
iiis  attention  had  not  been  particularly  directed  at  the  time,  and, 
that  too,  at  the  distance  of  forty  years  from  the  date  at  vvhicli 
ihey  happened. 

^I'here  are  one  or  two  other  minute  points  at  issue  between 
these  distinguished  travellers,  into  which  we  have  not  .xme  to 
enter,  and  of  which  the  discussion,  we  fear,  would  prove  tire- 
some. We  have  mentioned  the  principal  objections,  urged 
against  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  Bruce's  narrative  ;  and  cer- 
tainly his  book  has  undergone  a  more  severe  and  even  suspicious 
examination  than  any  other  work  of  the  kind  that  ever  was  pub- 
lished. A  few  inaccuracies  have,  no  doubt,  been  detected  ;  but 
if  we  compare  these  with  the  vast  mass  of  information,  which 
not  even  the  keenest,  the  most  intelligent,  and  the  best  informed, 
of  his  critics  have  dared  to  question,  we  shall  find  that  the  un- 
challengeable additioas  which   he  has  mi^de  to  our  knowledge. 
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are  iiK^eerl  great  and  valuable.  Tlie  proofs  of  liis  general 
acciiracv,  houever,  are  not  merely  of  this  negative  description  ; 
there  are  otliers  ol  a  more  direct  and  satisfactory  nature,  which 
\ve  shall  biiefly  notice.  We  begin  with  Mr.  Salt,  who,  though 
Le  regarded  it  as  a  duty  which  he  owed  to  the  public,  to  point 
out  tiie  misiakes  of  his  great  rival,  bears,  in  many  parts  of  his 
volunje,  the  most  ample  testimony  to  the  correctness  of  his  de- 
scriptions and  narrative,  and  mentions  in  particular,  the  astonish- 
ment wliich  the  Abyssinians  expressed  at  his  extensive  know- 
ledge of  their  history  and  country.  Mr.  Broun  and  Mr.  Antes, 
•who  had  excellent  opportunities  of  comparing  Mr.  Bruce's  state- 
ments with  accounts  given  by  persons  well  acqu  tinted  with  Abys- 
sinia, bear  testimony  to  the  general  accuracy  of  his  details;  and 
:0r.  Clark,  while  at  Cairo,  obtained  from  the  Abyssinian  Dean, 
o-whom  we  have  spoken  before,  direct  and  speciiic  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  correctness  of  some  parts  of  his  narrative,  which 
iTfui  till  then  been  regarded  wiih  suspicion.  The  plates  given  in 
Bruce's  Travels,  especially  those  of  natural  history,  were  early 
jeprcsenfed  as  inaccurate,  and  that  they  are  so  in  some  of  the 
inimitid--  is  not  inj probable,  as  he  laid  no  claim  to  a  scientific 
know  ledge  of  the  subject :  But  when  Dr.  Clarke  shewed  the 
Abysi-iinian  Dean  these  plates,  though  he  knew  not  the  nature  of 
the  book  in  which  they  were  contained,  and  the  name  of  Bruce 
was  not  mentioned  to  him,  he  instantly  gave  them  the  same 
names,  and  assigned  to  them  the  same  uses,  as  Bruce  had  done. 
He  iikevvise  bore  testimony  to  the  accuracy  with  which  the 
quadrupeds  were  represented  in  the  plates  ;  and  what  is  of  more 
importance,  both  to  Bruce's  credit  and  to  the  natural  historian, 
lie  confirmed  the  account  uf  the  Zimh  fly,  and  asserted  that  he 
had  heard  of  armies  being  destroyed  by  it.  Wi)en  Bruce's  map 
was  laid  before  him.  altheugh,  of  course,  he  could  not  read  the 
names,  he  pointed  out  the  locality  of  Condar  exactly  where 
Bruce  had  placed  it  *. 

In  estimating  the  credit  due  to  Bruce  and  Salt  respectiveh-, 
let  it  l:e  kept  in  mind  that  while  the  former  passed  two  years  in 
Gondar,  the  capital  of  Abyssinia,  a  favourite  of  the  king,  and  in 
the  constant  society  of  the  leading  people  o^f  iiU  descriptions,  the 
latter  was  never  wiihin  masiy  days  journey  of  Gondar,  never  saw 
tiie  sovereign,  never  entered  the  province  where  the  royal  power 
and  court  customs  chieliy  predominate,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
during  his  short  visit,  (from  March  till  May,)  in  the  Abyssinian 
territory,  he  was  compelled  to  spend  his  time  at  Chelicut  or 
Antalo,  the  principal  towns  of  Tigre,  aisd  to  conline  his  studies 


*  See  Article  Abyssinia  as  bqfore. 
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to  the  characters  ef  the  very  secoisdary  persons,  who  coniposed 
the  train  of  the  governor,  or  Ras.  The  circumstances  of  the 
two  travellers,  were  completely  disi^imiiar.  Mr.  Salt,  a  British 
envoy,  with  letters  and  presents  to  the  Emperor,  announces  to 
the  proper  authorities  his  arrival  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  craves  an 
escort  from  (he  nearest  military  commander,  to  conduct  hisn 
into  the  interior^  Soldiers,  mules,  and  carriages  are  accordingly 
sent,  and  a  young  prince  comes  down  to  meet  him,  to  be  his 
guide,  and  to  secure  him  attention.  He  reaches  Chelicut;  but 
being  informed  it  was  dangerous  to  penetrate  farther,  he  delivers 
the  royal  letters  and  gifts  to  the  Ras  of  Tigre,  amuses  himself  a 
few  weeks  in  hearing  stories,  and  in  making  a  pleasurable  ex- 
cursion, and  then  returns  to  his  friends  on  the  Arabian  gnlph. 
Those  who  have  read  Bruce's  Travels  need  not  be  told  how  dif- 
ferent were  h'u  undertaking  and  achievements ;  and  to  those  who 
have  not  read  (hem,  we  despair  of  giving,  by  any  description  iti 
our  pouer,  the  faintest  conception  of  eilher.  Mr.  Salt,  as  it 
were,  sailed  to  a  known  shore,  in  a  large  ship,  well-manned,  and 
well-appoinied  ;  Bruce  made  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  an  open 
boat,  himself  guiding  both  helm  and  canvas.  From  iVJassowa  to 
Chelicut,  the  extent  of  Mr.  Salt's  journey,  is  now  cosuparatively 
a  beaten  tract,  and  will  soon  be  the  favourite  toui'  of  boys  fiom 
college,  and  of  adventurous  lordlings  v\ho  go  in  quest  of  topics 
for  poetry ;  but  from  Gondar  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and 
from  tiie  former  to  Syene,  across  the  Great  Desert,  is  a  paih  not 
to  be  trod  once  in  a  thousand  years  by  the  foot  of  an  European. 

Considering  the  shortness  of  Mr.  Salt's  stay  in  Abyssinia,  he 
has  made  several  important  additions  to  natural  history.  His 
birds  and  plants  have,  we  understand,  been  much  admiied  ;  but 
of  mineralogy  he  seems  to  know  very  little.  We  recollect  only 
two  notices  on  this  subject,  both  of  w  hich  are  rather  unscientifi- 
cally expressed.  At  Weah  he  travelled  over  a  "rugged  ridge  of 
low  hills,  the  basis  of  whicli  appeared  to  be  composed  almost 
intirely  of  granitic  rocks,  rising  over  a  bed  of  micaceous  earth  ;" 
and  again,  speaking  of  the  mountainous  district  of  Tigre,  he  ob- 
sserves,  that  the  rocks  rise  in  perpendicular  strata,  ''  consisting  of 
slate  over  schistus  and  granite."  As  to  the  tirst  we  have  only  tq 
remark,  that  we  know  not  precisely  what  is  meant  by  granite  ris- 
ing over  micaceous  earth,  the  order  of  nature  being  m  general 
the  reverse,  as  granite  usually  supports  mica,  in  stratified  series 
at  least :  and  with  respect  to  the  second  observation,  st  strikes  us 
that  as  slate  and  schistus  commoidy  signify  the  same  thing,  the 
terms  are  used  by  Mr.  Salt  without  any  very  clear  views  of  the 
subject  on  which  he  is  writing.  This,  however,  is  a  charge 
which  can  rarely  be  brought  against  tiim.  He  aims  at  nothing 
beyond  his  powers,  and  seldom   makes  himself  the  hero  of  his 
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story.  We  read  Bruce's  book  with  greater  pleasure  than  M  r 
Sal  s ;  but  if  we  were  to  travel  into  distant  countries,  we  should 
prefer  as  a  companion,  a  man  as  like  the  Idtler,  and  as  unlike  the 
former,  as  possible. 


Art.  III.  A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdea- 
conry of  Huntingdon,  at  the  Primary  Fisitation  in  1815. 
With  an  Appendix  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  James  Hook, 
D.D  F.R.S.  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon.  4to.  pp.  99«  os. 
Rivingtons.     1816. 

i.  HAT  the  period  in  which  we  live,  is  distinguished  by  very 
peculiar  characters,  is  sufficieitly  evident.  Perverse  opinions 
and  frantic  passions,  have  overwhelmed  mankind  with  a  more 
than  usual  portion  of  calamity  and  destruction.  Though  an  in- 
terval has  provideutiaJy  arisen,  in  which  the  storm  ceases  to  rage, 
the  elements  of  disorder  still  remain.  Experience,  that  surest 
guide  of  human  life,  seems  to  have  lost  its  influence  over  many, 
even  among  the  h.ighest  and  most  enlightened  of  our  country- 
iTien ;  and  principles  are  cherished  and  promulgated,  which,  if 
any  analogy  exists  between  the  past  and  the  future,  threaten  the 
stability  of  all  that  is  conducive  to  social  order,  to  political  secu- 
rity, and  to  national  Christianity.  Fanatical  cant,  and  sceptical 
indjffeience,  things  apparently  the  most  opposite  in  their  nature, 
have  joined  their  forces,  and  are  become  subsidiary  to  the  same 
end  ;  while  true  and  genuine  Christianity,  the  only  foundation  of 
moral  and  social  happiness,  is  equally  the  scorn  of  the  infidel 
and  of  the  enthusiast.  The  strange  mixture  of  these  errors  has 
produced  an  accumulation  of  destructive  errors,  which  are  re- 
ceived as  incontrovertible  truths,  and,  in  the  emphatical  language 
of  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  reason  and  eloquence, 

Audiiintur,  legunlnr,  inhajiescunt proisus  in  mentibus. 

It  is  not  without  much  satisfaction  that  we  have  read  this 
Charge,  to  \Ahich  we  now  call  the  attention  of  our  readers.  It 
certainly  contains  much  important  mattei,  and  presents  enlarged 
views  of  the  pref^ent  state  of  opinions,  and  their  consequences. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  manly  and  firm  tone  in  which  it  is  writ- 
ten, cannot  but  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

From  the  immediate  successor  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  we 
expected  much,  as  we  were  assured,  that  the  discriminating  pre- 
late, v\  ho  presides  over  the  diocese  of  Lincohi,  w  ould  not  have 
filled  the  station,  vacated  by  such  a  divine  and  such  a  scholar, 
with  an  inferior  man  ;  and  from  this  i-pccit«en   of  the  abilities 

and 
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and  attainments  of  the  present  Archdeacon,  we  are  happy  to  find 
that  OLir  expectations  have  not  been  disappointed. 

Though  the  title-page  informs  uh,  that  this  is  the  primary  visi- 
tation of  the  Archdeacon,  yet  he  seems  not  to  speak  hke  a  novice, 
in  pointing  to  the  nature  and  design  of  those  annual  assemblies 
of  the  Clergy  at  Archidiaconal  visitations.  As  we  conceive  his 
observations  on  this  head  are  just  and  matured,  we  lay  them  be- 
fore our  readers. 

"  It  is  among  the  most  beneficial  effects  of  meetings  like  the 
present,  that  a  spirit  of  enquiry  among  the  clergy  is  kept  alive, 
and  those  principles  of  piety  and  devotion  to  the  sacred  cause,  in 
which  we  are  linked  together  in  one  bond  of  union,  invigorated  by 
stated  communications.  They  habituate  our  minds  to  the  contem- 
plation of  those  objects  which  ought  principally  to  occupy  them; 
they  impart  a  professional  turn  and  tendency  to  our  habits,  views, 
and  observations ;  and  they  are,  if  properly  employed,  admirably 
calculated  to  induce  a  serious  and  subdued  survey  of  those  events 
which  more  intimately  concern  that  portion  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  in  which  our  ministrations  are  exercised ;  they  remind  us 
of  those  high  duties,  for  the  zealous  pevformance  of  which,  we 
stand  responsible  to  Ciod,  to  our  consciences,  and  to  our  country, 
and  tend  to  prove,  (to  use  the  Umguage  of  the  venerable  Hooker) 
'  that  we  have  not  loosely  permitted  things  to  pass  away,  as  in  9, 
dream.'  "     P.  3. 

Under  these  views,  the  Archdeacon  proceeds  to  a  selection  of 
one  of  the  most  iinportasU  sul>jects,  which^  especially  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  could  be  offered  to  the  attention  of  his  Clergy  ;  namely, 
the  niituie  and  opt  rations  of  Autinoniianism,  and  its  extended 
influence  over  some  of  the  most  extensive  Christian  communi- 
ties. His  general  conceptions  of  Antinoniianism  he  thus  lays 
before  us ;  and  u  e  present  tliem  to  our  readers,  as  they  form  the 
basis  of  his  subsequent  observations. 

"  By  Antinomianism,  T  mean,  such  a  perversion  and  corruption 
of  Christian  faith  and  doctrine  as  protects  ntten  in  the  violation  of 
Ihe  duties  expressly  commajided  in  the  Gospel ;  an- evil  of  great  ex- 
tent, of  ivide  application,  and  of  very  ancient  standing  in  the 
Church,  for  it  appeared  as  early  as  the  age  of  the  Apostles,  and 
called  forth  all  the  energies  of  those  holy  men  to  the  reprobation 
and  controul  of  it.  The  principle  besides  has  a  very  deep  founda- 
tion in  the  fallen  nature  of  man.  Had  the  Almighty  imposed  no 
laws  for  our  observance,  or  had  he  annexed  no  penalty  tbi-  their 
violation,  Christianity  would  have  met  with  none  of  the  opposition 
which  it  encountered  in  its  earlier  stages.  The  Apostles  demanded 
OBEDIENCE  as  the  result  and  test  of  the  faith  of  Christ.  They 
scorned  any  compromise  with  the  headstrong  passions  and  degrad- 
ing propensities  of  our  corrupt  nature.     Sacrifice  and  self-denial 
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ihejj  pointed  out  as  the  badges  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  They  faith- 
fully discharged  the  commission  entrusted  to  them,  and  proclaimed 
that  *  to  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good 
wor/w,'  was  the  ultimate  design  of  the  appearance  of  the  Son  of 
God  in  the  flesh;  and  the  Church  of  England  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  design  of  the  Almighty,  has  laid  this  as  the  corner-stone 
of  all  her  doctrines,  her  discipline,  her  ministrations,  and  her 
liturgical  services. 

*'  The  history  however  of  the  Christian  Church  from  the  very 
earliest  period,  I  repeat,  evinces  the  existence  of  a  spirit,  whose 
efforts  have  been  perpetually  exerted,  to  sever  the  faith  of  the  Gos- 
pel, from  its  momis  j  its  duties,  from  its  doctrines  and  observances  ,' 
to  dethrone  religion  from  its  governance  over  the  passions,  and  to 
render  it  subservient  to  them  ;  and  all  this,  strange  to  say,  under 
the  pretext  of  more  than  ordinary  zeal  for  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity."    P.  4. 

After  this  luminous  statement  of  his  general  object,  he  enters 
upon  a  field  of  very  extended  observation  ;  he  considers,  tirst, 
the  operation  of  tliis  destructive  princi|jle,  as  not  only  perverting 
the  conduct  of  individuals,  but  as  forming  a  grand  component 
of  many  leading  comn:.ir.iities  and  theological  systems.  His  view 
of  various  ingredients  oi  AnUnomianiym,  which  pervade  the  ge- 
neral system  of  the  Church  of  Home,  and  most  prominently 
exhibit  themselves  in  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  deserves  at  the 
present  moment  peculiar  utLeution.  Concerning  this  celebrated 
order,  he  tiius  speaks. 

"  Vv'hat  a  subsidiary  force  have  their  lessons  afforded  to  the  most 
cnbridled  excesses  of  the  human  passions ! 

"  Their  doctrines,  or  rather  they  might  be  termed  their  licences 
to  sin,  are  taught  not  by  obscure  men  among  them,  but  by  their 
greatest  luminaries,  by  Escobar,  by  Mariana,  Filliucius,  and  other 
of  their  distinguished  Apostles ;  and  they  are  such  as  go  to  anni-. 
hilate  conscience,  and  obliterate  not  only  every  moral  obligation 
which  the  Gospel  distinctly  inculcates,  but  to  discard  even  those 
poor  remains  of  it,  which  God,  in  his  mercy,  left  among  the  un- 
enlightened Pagans  !  Nor  was  this  sublimation,  if  I  may  so  call 
it,  of  Antinomianism,  covifined  to  the  corruption  of  individuals, 
who  became  the  dupes  and  victims  of  their  delusion  and  sophistry ; 
it  soon  spread  and  penetrated  to  the  foundations  of  civil  life,  on 
which  the  social  and  political  union  of  men  is  superstructedr—the 
members  of  this  society,  insinuating  themselves,  through  their 
spells  and  fascinations,  from  the  consciences  of  individualsj  into 
the  councils  of  nations,  the  most  lamentable  effects  were  pro- 
duced ;  wars  excited,  assassination  encouraged,  obedience  to 
governors  dispensed  with,  and  all  the  ties  which  bind  man  to  man 
utterly  broken."    P.  6. 

These  are  observations  of  no  ordinary  importance;  and  if  such 
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have  no  weight  in  exciting  our  admonitions  on  the  readmission 
of  this  obnoxious  societj!  into  a  protestant  country  ;  if  we  allow 
eomuuiniiies  and  seminaries  of  this  order  to  spring  up  in  various 
quarter?  of  the  united  kingdom,  without  controul,  and  acting 
upon  the  same  principles,  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  and  dif- 
fusing tl>^  game  morals,  to  strike  root  among  us,  we  must  assert, 
that  cur  infatuation  is  judicial,  and  that  experience  is  lost  upon 
us.  We  must  erase  from  our  recollection  the  continued  line  of 
conspiracies  aisd  treasons,  Mhich  are  coeval  with  their  earliest 
origin,  and  continued  down  to  the  very  date  of  their  extinction. 
We  must  resist  even  present  warning,  in  their  recent  expulsion 
from  ! Russia,  and  in  the  protest  even  of  the  bigotted  court  of 
Portugal,  again.-it  their  revival.  If  these  documents  do  not 
uwakeu  us,  the  v.  ice  of  history  and  of  experience  speaks  not  in 
intelligible  language,  or,  like  Cassandra  of  old, 

■ resohit 

Ora  Deijiissu  non  wKjUum  credita  Teucris. 

The  Archdeacon  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  same  principle, 
which  it  is  his  great  object  to  trace,  as  comaiunicating  its  con- 
tagion to  the  system  and  doctrines  of  Calviu.  Here  he  certainly 
proceeds  with  much  judgement :  he  extiacts  from  the  writings 
of  Calvin  hiaiself,  and  from  the  celebrated  Lambeth  articles,  the 
rnost  authentic  documents  which  could  be  produced,  those  Pre- 
destinarian  positions,  and  their  corollaries,  which  certainly  take 
accouHtabiiity  from  man,  and  must  render  him  indifferent  to  the 
moral  complexion  of  his  actions.  It  will  be  seen  from  them, 
how  absolutely  they  exclude  any  abatement  or  modification,  and 
upon  what  an  imaginary  and  fictitious  plan  the  doctrine  of  Mo- 
DEKATE  CALVINISM  rests.  These  positions^  all  inseparably 
connected,  and  must  be  accepted  or  rejected  in  tof.o.  So  that 
whoever  considers  them,  will  not  think  the  portrait  of  Calvinism, 
diawn  by  the  most  distinguished  divine  and  pliilosopher  of  his 
age,  the  late  Archdeacon  Balguy,  overcharged  or  unfounded. 

"  Wlioever,"  says  this  incomparable  writer,  *'  attends  to  the 
various  modes  of  faith  which  subsisted  in  the  times  of  confusion, 
will  scarce  find  one  sect  which  was  not  deeply  tinctured  with  the 
religion  of  Calvin,  a  religion  which  rests  on  this  execrable  founda-^ 
lion,  that  God  is  a  tyrant."  Ilev.Dr.  T.  Balgay's  Sermon  on  the 
Restoration.     P.  59. 

With  thi3.eneri:;etic  declaration,  we  iind  our  author  in  perfect 
unison  in  the  followmg  remarks:  and  he  is  farther  aided  by  th« 
high  and  living  auihurity  of  his  Diocesan,  to  whom  he  pays  his 
tribute  of  graLitude,  in  common  with  every  orthodox  minister  of 
f)u\  apostolic  Church.  We  own,  however  friendly  we  are  to  pru- 
dence, to  temper,  and  to  moderation,  we  are  still  of  opinion,  that 

*  there 
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there  may  be  a  time  when  decision,  and  courage,  and  a  frank 
declaration  of  opinion  in  the  rulers  of  the  Church,  in  their  dif- 
ferent addresses  to  their  Clergy,  are  called  for  by  the  extent  and 
incuinbency  of  the  mischief,  by  which  all  that  is  valuable  is 
menaced. 

The  Archdeacon  then  proceeds  to  consider  those  principles, 
as  calculated,  under  the  management  of  fanatical  teachers,  to 
produce  an  obduracy  in  crime  highly  detrimental  to  social  order, 
and  calculated  to  defeat  and  counteract  the  inflictions  of  public 
justice.  This  we  conceive  it  important  to  exhibit  in  his  own 
words. 

"  Wlien  those  who  suffer  death  by  the  sword  of  justice  for  th^ 
most  atrocious  offences,  are  taught  to  consider  themselves,  not  as 
objects  of  the  mercy ,  but  the  peculiar  claimants,  on  the  Javor  of 
God,  as  vessels  of  election  ;  when  they  are  trained  to  exhibit  in 
their  last  moments,  not  humble  contrition,  but  triumpliant  exul- 
tation, as  if  their  very  crimes  rendered  them  more  fit  recipients, 
of  what  is  termed,  Jree  grace,  surely  the  great  ends  of  the  Chris- 
tian Revelation  are  traversed,  and  the  surrounding  multitudes  who 
witness  these  awful  scenes,  leave  thein  rather  encouraged  to  crimes, 
than  deterred  from  them;  rather  fortified  by  presumption,  than 
controlled  by  the  apprehension  of  future  consequences !  Their 
consciences  will  be,  must  be  steeled  against  this  most  salutary 
suggestion,  the  basis  of  all  Religion,  '  how  can  I  do  this  great 
wickedness,  and  sin  ao;ainst  God  1' 

"  Here  i  trust  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood ;  God  forbid  that 
any  minister  of  the  Gospel  should  desire  to  withhold  from  these 
poor  agonized  victims  of  crime,  the  consolation  which  the  unfa- 
thomable recesses  of  the  mercy  of  God,  through  the  blood  of  his 
blessed  Son,  hold  forth  even  to  the  latest  penitence  and  contri- 
tion ;  or  so  to  exhibit  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  as  to  induce  despair ; 
but  it  is  essential,  that  the  expectation  held  forth,  should  not  be  of 
a  nature  to  destroy  the  difference  between  guilt  and  innocence;  or 
to  create  a  delusive  hope  of  unwarrantable  amnesty,  in  virtue  of 
the  destructive  doctrine  of  an  eternal  decree  ■'*     P.  10. 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  take  a  survey  of  the  wide  spread 
of  that  indifference  to  the  genuine  doctrines  of  our  establish- 
ment, which,  contemplates  the  multiplication  of  sects,  and  llie 
clashing  variety  of  opinions,  as  a  consummation  to  be  wished  for, 
rather  than  as  an  evil  to  be  remedied  or  controuled.  The  Arch- 
deacon has  made  so  little  progress  in  modern  pliilosophy,  that  he 
considers  this  heterogeneous  mass  as  deeply  charged  with  mate- 
rials destructive  of  those  morals  and  of  that  order,  by  which 
society  is  held  togetlier.  He  drav\s  his  objections  to  this  fond 
pnd-  favourite  scheme  of  equalizing  all  religions,  both  from 
Scriptural  and  Apostolical  injunctions;  and  from  the  past  expe- 
rience of  ib  deleterious  eilccts. 
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He  then  is  naturally  enough  carried  on,  in  the  course  of  hit 
observation,  to  consider  how  far  the  Bible  Society  is  likely  to 
increase  that  spirit  of  religious  division  and  anarchy,  from 
which  so  many  numerous  mischiefs  are  foreboded.  And  we 
think  ourselves  warranted  in  asserting,  that  in  the  course  of  a 
long  and  continued  controversy,  sustained  by  the  ablest  hands,  ia 
few  instances,  have  either  the  censures  of  those  who  inculpate 
such  of  the  Clergy  as  may  decline  to  co-operate  with  it,  been 
more  ably  repelled,  or  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  its 
progress  and  operation,  more  powerfully  demonstrated  than  by 
our  author.  These  two  objects  are  pursued  at  considerable 
length,  both  in  the  body  of  the  Charge,  and  in  the  copious  and 
very  important  notes  contained  in  the  Appendix.  Of  the  Arch- 
deacon's able  defence  of  those,  who,  with  him,  stand  aloof  from 
this  Society,  we  highly  approve. 

When  the  Archdeacon,  passing  from  the  defensive  to  the  offen- 
sive, marshals  his  objections  to  the  principles  and  practices  of 
this  Society,  we  meet  with  much  shrewdness  and  justice  of  ob- 
servation. The  inconsistency  and  breach  of  engagement,  in 
which  many  worthy  and  well-meaning  ministers  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  have  unawares  implicated  themselves,  by  appear- 
ing in  tlie  ranks,  and,  still  more,  evt  7r§o/xa^oj(Ti  of  this  Society, 
is  urged  with  so  much  real  energy,  that  we  cannot  forbear  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  passage. 

*'  As  Churchmen  we  are  called  upon,  in  the  exercise  of  our 
ministrations,  to  pray  to  Almighty  God  against  the  prevalence  of 
*  all  false  doctrine,  heresy,  and  schism  ;'  and  shall  we  then  be  re- 
proached for  not  passing  from  the  house  of  prayer  to  the  tavern  or 
assembly  room,  to  enter  into  union  with  those  whom  we  cannot 
meet  in  the  Church,  and  who  are  the  direct  propounders  and  sup- 
porters of  these  ?  Can  we  thus  address  the  Supreme  Being  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  unite  ourselves  in  bonds  of  fellow- 
ship with  the  embodied  professors  of  every  species  and  character 
of  dissent ;  of  all  that  we  consider  to  be  '  false  doctrine,  heresy, 
and  schism,'  without  even  distinction  of  degrees  in  error?  Can 
we  be  sincere  in  both  instances  ?  Must  we  not  be  guilty  of  impious 
mockery  in  one  ?  We  may  leave  the  Prayer  Book  behind  us,  but 
the  Prater  is  recordecW     P.  75. 

A  consideration  of  the  principles  and  extent  of  this  Society, 
and  the  organized  machinery  by  which  its  operations  are  con- 
ducted, leads  the  Archdeacon  to  a  consideration  of  the  featurjes 
of  the  prevalent  sectarianism  connected  with  it,  and  of  which  it 
is  a  most  powerful  instrument.  In  viewing  the  expanded 
space  which  it  occupies,  and  the  narrow  limits  into  which  true 
practical  religion  is  contracted,  we  cannot  but  partake  with  him 
of  the  serious  impressions  winch  this  view  excites.     The  cita- 
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tion  from  Sir  W.  Dugdale  cannot  fail  of  stimulating  our  readers 
to  a  serious  comparison  of  those  \^  retched  times  with  our  owH;, 
to  which  they  will  be  found  to  bear  the  closest  resemblance. 

"  In  the  early  period  of  the  troubles  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
first,  after  having  driven  that  unfortunate  monarch  to  measures, 
which  were  subsequently  made  the  assumed  ground  of  charges 
against  him,  *  under  a  seeming  devout  and  holy  pretence  to  ad- 
vance and  promote  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  they  got  a  tiumber 
of  lecturers  into  most  of  the  corporate  toxms  and  jmpulous  places  of 
these  realms,  according  to  the  pattern  of  Geneva,  especially  in  the 
city  of  London,  'whom  they  maintained  by  voluntary  contributions, 
to  the  end  they  might  be  engaged  to  preach  such  doctrines,  as 
should  upon  occasion  prepare  the  people  for  any  disloyal  attempt, 
and  dispose  them  to  rebellion  when  opportunity  served.  And  for 
the  support  of  these,  they  purchased  in,  divers  impropriate  tithes, 
constituting  some  of  the  clergy,  some  lawyers,  some  citizens  (all 
of  the  Puritan  party,)  under  colour  of  redeeming  the  Lord's  por- 
tion out  of  lay  hands,  as  the  phrase  was  ;  by  which  subtile  practice, 
they  gained  many  large  sums,  in  order  thereto  from  sundry  well- 
meaning  persons,  who  saw  nothing  at  all  of  the  main  design,  which 
vras  underhand  driven  on  by  the  great  contrivers  *.'  "     P.  86. 

The  great  importance  of  the  subjects  which  are  discussed  in 
the  Charge  before  us,  and  especially  in  tiie  Notes  and  Appendix, 
have  induced  us  to  exceed  our  usual  limits  in  our  extracts;  but 
we  are  inclined  to  anticipate  that  our  readers  wiii  not  require 
any  apology  from  us.  Of  the  Notes  indeed  and  Appendix  both 
in  the  observations  suggested^  the  citations  made^  and  the  proofs 
exhibited,  we  cannot  speak  in  too  high  terms.  They  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  Clergy  a  body  of  very  important  documents, 
extracted  from  sources  quite  inaccessible  to  the  generality  of  his 
clerical  readers,  and  yet  highly  worthy  their  notice,  and  extremely 
ypplicable  to  the  circumstances  in  w  hich  they  are  placed.  These 
copious  materials  are  not  introduced  with  an  idle  parade,  or 
ostentation  of  research,  but  are  very  judiciously  selected,  and  are 
strictly  subservient  to  the  contirmation  of  the  positions  advanced 
in  the  body  of  the  Charge.  To  theological  enquirers  they  are 
highly  valuable,  and  indeed  to  general  readers  very  interesting 
and  instructive.  From  some  curious  extracts  from  the  puritani- 
cal writers  of  the  tinie  of  the  grand  rebellion,  and  the  subsequent 
usurpation,  now  become  exceedingly  scarce,  he  traces  a  very 
iingular  resemblance  in  all  their  traits,  between  ancient  puritan- 
ism  and  modern  methodisra,  which  Bishop  Warburton,  with  his 
usual   strength  and    felicity,    denominated    the    older  and    tlie 
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younger  sisters.  When  we  consider  the  extended  ramification 
of  the  latter  over  every  part  of  this  kingdom,  occupying  not  only 
the  denser  masses  of  population,  but  extended  with  incessant 
activity  into  the  most  isolated  country  villages ;  when,  ahove  all, 
we  consider  that  it  has  found  ab'.sndant  entrance  into  the  sanc- 
tuary itself,  and  that  not  only  in  tiie  metropolis  and  its  suburbs, 
but  in  many  of  our  most  populcjus  cities  and  towns,  it  has  in- 
fected a  formidable  proportion  of  our  parochial  ministry,  it  be- 
comes us  certainly,  from  mere  temporal  prudence,  to  txaiune 
what  are  its  lineaments,  what  is  its  genealogy,  and  what  its  con- 
sanguinity ;  and  what  is  to  be  expected  when  its  predominancy 
is  confirmed  and  paramount,  whether  it  brings  with  it  "  airs 
from  heaven,  or  blasts  from  hell,"  surely  v\e  cannot  but  think 
that  our  worthy  Archdeacon  has  done  no  mean  service  to  true 
religion,  in  furthering  this  inquiry,  and  in  the  assistance  he  has 
afforded  us,  by  his  citations  both  from  tracts  which  are  become 
scarce,  and  by  his  development  of  practices,  to  which  we  should 
do  well  to  attend. 

In  some  able  and  spirited  animadversions  on  Mr.  Gisborne's 
ill-timed  and  obtrusive  attack  upon  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the 
favourite  charge  of  a  Popish  spirit,  so  generally  brought  forward 
by  the  advocates  of  the  Bible  Society,  against  the  Churchmen, 
is  with  singular  felicity  retorted  upon  themselves,  by  a  very 
curious  citation  from  Father  Paul's  History  of  the  Council  of 
Trent. 

*'  Is  it  true,  because  the  Popes  have  assumed  absolute  autho- 
rity in  their  mandates  and  a  blind  obedience  to  their  decrees,  that 
therefore  a   Christian  Bishop  should  be  denied  that  deference  of 
opinion  from  his  Clergy  upon  a  doubtful  point  (and  surely  such  is 
that  of  the  expediency  and  duty  of  preferring  the  peculiar  mode  of 
distributing  the  Holy  Scriptures  adopted  by  the  Bible  Society) 
which  both  Scripture  and  the  purest   primitive  antiquity  allot  to 
him  ?     Nay,  may  we  not  rather,  if  there  be  any  leaning  tovfards 
Popery  in  the  case,  impute  it   to  the  side  upon  which   Mr.  Gis- 
borne's services  are  engaged  ?  for  the  grand Jlrttiirg  of  Popery  has 
ever  been,  as  the  annals  of  the  Church  of  Rome  sufficiently  evince, 
to  depreciate  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  to  usurp  an  authority  over 
those  who  are,  by  every  right  and   principle,  equals!     Mr.  Gis- 
borne's attempt  to  censure  a  prelate  in  the  legitimate  discharge  of 
his  duty,  in  his   own  proper  place   and  function,  has  too  near  a 
resemblance  to  the  usurped  power  of  the  grand  distributor  of  cen- 
sures and  anathemas  to  escape  notice.     Those  who  have  read  the 
inimitable  History  of  the   Council  of  Trent  by   Fra.  Paolo,  will 
recollect  the  observations  of  Eustache  de  bellaye.  Bishop  of  Paris, 
to  this  point.     He   says  that   '  the  kingdom   of  Heaven,  as  the 
Church  is  called,  is  no  longer  a  kingdom  but  a  temporal  tyranny — 
that  the  ^itie  of  spouse  of  Christ  is  taken  from  the  Church,  to 
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prostitute  It  to  the  service  of  one  man,'  that  by  this  stratagem  ther^ 
is  *  but  one  Bisliop  appointed  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  others  his 
vicars,  to  be  removed  at  the  Pope's  pleasure  :  that  he  wishes  the 
couiM'ii  to  understand  that  the  episcopal  authority,  already  so  de- 
graded, is  likely  to  be  utterly  annihilated,  since  the  congregation 
oi  monks  (alluding  to  the  newly  established  order  of  Jesuits)  just 
started  into  existence  already  laboured  so  hard  to  shake  it :  that 
the  Cistertian  monks  and  those  of  Clugny,  and  others,  had  given 
a  serious  blow  to  the  authority  of  the  Bishops,  which  had  been 
preserved  till  1050,  and  that  it  was,  by  means  of  these  orders, 
that  Rome  had  usurped  the  essential  and  proper  functions  of  the 
Bishcps  ;  that  the  mendicant  orders,  which  arose  about  the  year 
1200,  had  deprived  the  Bishops  of  almost  the  whole  of  their  au- 
thority, which  had  been  seized  by  these  men,  under  colour  of 
their  privileges :  that  in  short  the  netv  order  of  Jesuits  tvhich  was 
neither  secular  nor  regular,  tvere  attempting  to  overthroto  the  whole 
episcopal  authosity.^  " — See  Histoire  du  Concile  de  Trente,  tra- 
duite  par  P.  F.  Le  Courayen,  lib.  vii.  pp.  354<,  355.     P.  59. 

To  the  expression  of  Mr,  Gisborne,  that  in  the  Bible  Society 
is  discoverai»le  '^  the  finger  of  God,"  the  Archdeacon  replies  in 
the  following  spirited  language  ;  nor  is  the  historical  evidence, 
which  he  has  adduced,  less  worthy  of  our  serious  attention, 

"  The  finger  of  God,"  exclaimed  Peter  the  Hermit,  when  he 
led  forth  the  legions  of  Crusaders  ;  "  the  finger  of  God,"  ex- 
claimed Cromwell,  through  the  whole  career  of  his  sanguinary 
march  to  power  and  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the  people;  "  The 
finger  of  God,"  exclaimed  John  Wesley,  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
schism :  "  it  is  plain  to  me,"  he  says,  "  that  the  ixkole  work  of 
God  termed  Methodism,  is  an  extraordinary  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence." 

"  In  giving  an  account  of  his  victory  at  Dunbar,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Mayor  of  Hursley,  Cromwell,  after  having  stated  the  numbers 
engaged,  and  that  '  alter  much  appealing  to  God,'  his  army  de- 
stroyed 3000  men,  &c.  having  but  few  killed  on  his  side,  says, '  This 
is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes.'  See  Noble'* 
Memoirs. 

"  In  his  speech  upon  dissolving  the  long  parliament,  he  pb- 
eerves,  upon  the  subject  of  raising  money  without  the  consent  of 
the  people,  that  '  either  this  cause  is  of  God  or  of  man,'  and  that 
if  he  were  not  satisfied  that  '  it  is  of  God,  he  would  many  years 
ago  have  run  from  it.'  '  Let  (he  says)  men  take  heed,  and  be 
twice  warned,  how  tliey  call  his  (God's)  revolutions,  &c.  of  man's 
creation,'  for  they  '  by  so  doing  do  vilify  and  lessen  the  works  of 
God  and  lessen  his  glory.'  Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  speech, 
he  thus  exclaims  against  those  v/ho  impute  to  him  and  his  adherenjts, 
the  convulsions  and  revolutions  in  the  state  :  '  Oh  what  blasphemy  is 
this  J  because  men  are  without  God  in  the  world,  and  walk  not 
with  him,  and  know  not  what  it  is  to  pray,  or  beli^ve^  and  to  receive 
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returns  from  God  1  Those  riSen  who  live  upon  the'r  mumpsirnu^  and 
sunipsimus,  thnr  masses  and  service  books,  their  dea  j  and  carnal  wor- 
ship, no  marvel  if  the}^  be  strangers  to  God,  and  the  iwrks  of  <  <od. 
They  that  sliall  attribute  to  fh'a,  or  that,  person^  the  contriv^mce 
and  production  of  these  mighty  things  God  has  wrought  in  tha 
midst  of  us,  and  that  they  have  not  been  the  revolutions  oj  Christ 
himself  upon  whose  shoulders  the  goxieriDPe  tt  it.  laid,  thty  speak 
against  God,  and  they  fail  under  his  luuid  without  a  mediator. 
Therefore  u-hatsoever  you  may  judge  men  for,  and  say  this  man  is 
cunning  and  politic  and  subtle,  take  heed  again,  I  say,  how  you 
judge  of  his  revolutions,  as  the  product  of  mens'  inventions.' — 
His  Highness's  Speech  to  the  Parliament  in  the  painted  Chamber, 
<Src.  Published  by  Henry  Hills,  (in  order  to  prevent  mistakes) 
printer  to  his  Highness.      1 654-. 

"  The  frequent  allusion  at  present  made  to  the  precaution  recom- 
mended by  the  example  of  Gamaliel,  by  those  who  are  anxious  to 
silence  the  objections  urged  against  the  Bible  Society,  has  as  little 
of  novelty  as  of  sound  re.ison  to  recommend  it. 

"  There  is  one  place  in  the  Acts  of  the  Holy  Apostles  which 
they  (the  Dissenters)  make  constant  use  of  to  encourage  their  party, 
and  to  discourasre  weak  and  timorous  minds  from  meddling  with 
them,  lest  they  be  found  to  fight  against  God,  as  t!iey  persuade 
people,  all  those  do,  who  do  any  ways  oppose  them,  who  with  so 
much  confidence  call  themselves  the  chUdren  and  people  of  God, 
Now  that  tills  is  upon  the  holy  records  as  the  word  of  Gamaliel,  and 
not  as  the  word  of  God,  and  an  unerring  rule  for  our  direction  and 
practice  is  plain ;  because  it  is  neither  universally  true  nor  obliging, 
which,  whatever  is  the  word  of  God,  most  undoubtedly  is ;  for  every 
work  and  everi/  counsel  which  does  stand  is  7iot  of  God.  'Tis  taought 
by  some  that  there  was  a  time  when  all  or  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Church  was  Arian ;  and  Athanasius  the  only  or  principal  person 
who  opposed  it.  1  hope  they  will  not  agree  that  the  heresy  was  of 
God,  or  ought  not  to  have  been  opposed  because  it  stood  long  and 
flourished ;  or  because  all  or  the  greatest  part  of  Asia,  a  consider- 
able part  of  Europe,  and  most  of  Africa,  being  become  proselytes 
to  the  detestable  impostor  Mahomet,  that  Mahometanism  is  there- 
fore the  work  or  counsel  of  God,  because  it  does  stand  and  has 
stood  above  these  thousand  years  1 ' — The  Countermine,  &c.  Lon- 
don :  printed  by  Jonathan  Edwin,  1677.    P.  63. 

We  heartily  w  l>h  tliat  our  limits  allowed  us  to  lay  more  of  the 
valuable  contents  of  the  iSotes  and  Appendix  before  the  public ; 
but  we  trust  that  we  have  stimulated  our  readers,  of  all  descrip- 
tions, particularly  those  in  the  Church,  to  avail  themselves  of 
materials  so  wtl!  adapted  to  enable  them  to  form  just  sentiments 
of  principles  now  advanced,  and  scenes  now  passini;  before 
them. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Archdeacon  has 
met  the  delusive  and  destructive  errors  of  the  times  With  vigour, 
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with  firmness,  and  with  effect.  He  has  brought  ponsiderable 
powers  of  eloquence  in  aid  of  the  great  cause  he  defends  :  this 
cause  he  has  sustained,  in  the  words  of  QuinliMan,  Nonforlibus 
modo,  sed  efiam  fu'geiilibits  armh.  It  is  in)possible  not  to  give 
him  credit  for  very  considerable  powers  of  writinj;-.  It  has  not 
escaped  ns,  that  inadvertencies,  and  some  occasional  incorrect- 
nesses, do  here  and  there  occur  in  the  diction;  but  they  bear 
a  srnali  proportion  indeed  to  the  general  merit  of  the  compo- 
sition. But  what  we  most  a'.hiiire,  is  the  courage  and  the  frank- 
ness displayed  by  him  thrcutihout,  which  are  so  fully  commen- 
surate to  the  exigencies  cf  the  limes,  arid  to  the  dangers  with 
which  the  Church  is  enconipay-ed-  The  Archrleacon  iiqs  spoken 
with  bolclnc^s  and  with  spirit,  at  the  same  time  never  losing  sight 
of  that  unaffected  temperance,  and  that  Christian  charity,  which 
is  fully  compatible  with  the  most  powerful  representations  of 
impending  danger,  and  the  most  distinct  warnings  against  both 
avowed  and  against  masked  hostility. 


Akt.  IV.  Bertram,  or  the  Castle  of  St.  Jldohran^d,  a  Tragedy 
in  Jive  Jets.  Bt/  the  Rev.  li.  C.  Maturin.  8vo.  80  pp. 
4s,  6d.     Murray.'     1816. 

i\  SUCCESSFUL  Tragedy  is  a  production  noM'  so  exceedingly 
rare,  that  our  readers  will  be  anxious  to  receive  an  early  account 
of  so  portentous  a  stranger  in  the  walks  of  literature.  The  au- 
thor is  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Maturin,  a  native  of  Treland, 
and  exercises  his  clerical  functions  at  pre>ient,  as  we  understand, 
in  the  city  of  Dublin.  We  were  certainly  inclined  at  one  time 
to  suspect  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  Tragedy  was  the  produc- 
tion of  another  hand;  as  the  characters,  sentiments,  and  language , 
bore  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  well-known  style  and  manner 
of  a  certain  noble  lord.  We  have  since  however  heard  enough 
to  abandon  that  opinion,  and  without  hesitation  to  ascribe  the 
whole  to  the  gentleman  whose  name  it  bears,  and  to  consider 
it  as  an  imitation  only,  not  an  original.  Our  readers  will  have 
been  made  too  well  acquainted  with  the  plot,  from  the  report  of 
the  daily  papers,  to  require  any  long  detail.  We  shall  therefore 
content  ourselves  with  giving  an  outline  only  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Sicily,  and  the  play  opens  with  a  violent 
storm,  in  which  a  vessel  is  wrecked  off  the  coast.  The  only  one 
who  is  supposed  to  escape  from  destruction  is  Count  Bertram, 
who  had  formerly  stood  high  in  the  councils  and  in  the  favour 
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of  his  sovereign.  From  the  highest  pinnacle  of  honour,  he  was 
at  length  cast  down ;  but  whether  frum  his  own  mad  ambition, 
or  from  the  treachery  of  his  foes,  does  not  appear :  we  should 
have  no  doubt  however,  from  the  developement  of  his  character 
in  the  piece  before  us,  that  to  the  former  alone  his  ruin  is  to  be 
ascribed.  He  is  now  an  outlaw,  and  at  the  head  of  a  band  of 
pirates.  In  the  first  act,  he  is  introduced  into  a  convent  near 
the  shore,  and  there  discovers  himself  to  the  Prior ;  who  in- 
forms him,  that  the  castle  of  Aldobrand,  his  mortal  enemy,  is  in 
its  vicinity,  to  which  he  will,  as  a  shipwrecked  mariner,  be  con- 
ducted, to  receive  the  accustomed  hospitality.  This  Aldobrand, 
it  appears,  had  married  Imogine,  who  was,  in  the  days  of  his 
prosperity,  betrothed  to  Bertram.  In  the  second  act,  we  meet 
him  in  the  castle,  with  his  comrades,  who  had  unexpectedly 
escaped  the  dangers  of  the  storm ;  and  a  scene  passes  between 
Imogine  and  Bertram,  in  which  he  recalls  himself  to  her  me- 
mory. He  curses  her  in  an  imprecation  more  bitter  than  any 
but  a  certain  noble  lord  could  have  conceived.  It  is  quite  in  the 
Byron  school. 

*'  Bertram.  Hear  the  last  prayer  of  Bertram's  broken  heartj 

That  heart  which  thou  hast  broken,  not  his  foes!— 

Of  thy  rank  wishes  the  full  scope  be  on  thee — 

May  pomp  and  pride  shout  in  thine  addered  path 

Till  thou  shalt  feel  and  sicken  at  their  hollowness  — 

May  he  thou'st  wed,  be  kind  and  generous  to  thee 

Till  thy  wrung  heart,  stabb'd  by  his  noble  fondness 

Writhe  in  detesting  consciousness  of  falsehood — 

May  thy  babe's  smile  speak  daggers  to  that  mother 

Who  cannot  love  the  father  of  her  child, 

And  in  the  bright  blaze  of  the  festal  hall, 

When  vassals  kneel,  and  kindred  smile  around  thee. 

May  ruined  Bertram's  pledge  hiss  in  thine  ear — 

Jqy  to  the  proud  dame  of  St.  Aldobrand — 

While  his  cold  corse  doth  bleach  beneath  her  towers, 

"  Imo.  (Detaining  him)  Stay. 

««  Ber.  No. 

"  Imo.  Thou  hast  a  dagger, 

**  Ber.  Not  for  a  woman. — 

*<  Imo.  (Jlinging  herself  on  the  ground  J 
It  was  my  prayer  to  die  in  Bertram's  presence, 
But  not  by  words  like  these — 

"  Ber.  (turning  bach)  —on  the  cold  earth ! 
— I  do  forgive  thee  from  my  inmost  soul — 

(The  child  of  Imogine  rushes  in  and  clings  to  her) 

«  Child.  Mother. 

*'  Ber.  (eagerly  snatching  up  the  child) 
Ood  bless  thee,  child— Bertram  hath  kissed  thy  child."  P.  ^9, 
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The  last  incident,  when  aided  by  the  actor's  power,  would 
have  been  both  natural  and  affecting,  had  it  not  been  spoilt  by 
the  lame  and  impotent  conclusion,  "  Bertram  haih  kissed  thy 
child,"  destroying  at  once  the  beauty  oi  thp  passage  by  a  decla- 
ration forced,  seltish,  and  unfeeling,  and  but  ill  according  with  the 
burst  of  passion  in  the  former  part  of  the  line.  In  the  third  act, 
we  are  introduced  to  Aldobrand,  who  returns  home  suddenly ; 
Imogine,  in  the  mean  time,  repairs  to  the  Prior,  to  reveal  her 
rising  passion  for  Bertram  ;  under  the  distraction  of  which,  she 
prays  tor  death.  As  the  reply  of  the  Prior  is  admirably  con- 
ceived, we  shall  with  pleasure  give  it  to  our  readers. 

"  Prior.  And  did  deserve  it,  wert  thou  meet  for  it- — 
Art  thou  a  wife  and  mother,  and  canst  speak 
Of  life  rejected  by  thy  desperate  passion — 
These  bursting  tears,  wrung  hands,  and  burning  words, 
Are  these  the  signs  of  penitence  or  passion  ? 
Thou  comest  to  me,  for  to  my  ear  alone 
May  the  deep  secret  of  thy  heart  he  told,       ■ 
And  fancy  riot  in  'he  luscious  poison — 
Fond  of  the  misery  we  paint  so  well, 
Proud  of  the  sacrifice  of  broken  hearts, 
We  pour  on  heav'ns  dread  ear,  what  man's  would  shrink 

from — 
Yea,  make  a  merit  of  the  impious  insult, 
And  wrest  the  functions  of  mine  holy  office 
To  the  foul  ministry  of  earthly  passion."     P  37. 

She  is  now  acquainted  with  the  retur.^.  of  Aldobrand  ;  but  as 
she  proceeds  to  hail  lum,  she  is  met  by  Berham,  who,  affer 
much  protestation,  prevails  on  her  to  grant  him  a  meeting  of  one 
hour,  betbre  they  part  for  ever.  In  the  beginniug  of  the  fourth 
act,  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  j^uili  of  their  meeting. 
Bertram  is  now  informed  by  his  comrades,  that  Aldobrand  is 
commissioned  by  the  court  to  seize  and  put  him  to  death  ;  upon 
this  he  IS  resolved  to  attack  him  in  his  own  ca?tle,,  aad  seek  his 
utmost  revenge  on  the  man  he  had  so  deeply  injured.  We  find 
Imogine  in  a  far  different  state  of  mind.  With  the  following 
speech  we  were  much  pleased. 

'*  Imogine  in  her  apartment — a  lamp  burning  on  the  table — She 
ivalks  some  time  in  great  agitation  and  then  pushes  the  light 
atvay. 

"  17710.  Away,  thou  glarest  on  me,  thy  light  is  hateful ; 
Whom  doth  the  dark  wind  chide  so  hollowly  ? 
The  very  stones  shrink  from  my  steps  of  guilt, 
All  lifeless  things  have  come  to  life  to  curse  me  : 
Dh !  that  a  mountain's  weight  were  cast  on  me ; 
Oh !  that  the  wide,  wild  ocean  heaved  o'er  me ; 

Oh! 
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Oh  \  that  I  could  into  the  earthy  centre 

Sink  and  be  nothing. 

Sense,  memory,  feeling,  life  extinct  and  swallowed, 

With  things  that  are  not,  or  have  never  been. 

Lie  down  and  sleep  the  everlasting  sleep  — 

CSke  sinks  on  the  ground. J 
If  I  run  mad,  some  wild  word  will  betray  me, 
Nay — let  aie  think — what  am  I  ? — no,  what  was  I  ? 

f.4.  long  pause.  J 
I  was  the  honoured  wife  o^  Aldobrand'; 
I  am  the  scorned  minion  of  a  ruffian."     P.  46. 

A  well-drawn  interview  now  ensues  between  Aldobrand  and 
bis  Wife,  he  little  suspecting  the  crime  she  had  committed,  and 
she  overwhelmed  vvich  his  undeserved  affection.  This  is  perhaps 
the  best  and  most  orighial  scene  in  the  whole  Tragedy.  She 
now  encounters  Bertram,  who  discloses  to  her  his  purpose  of 
murdering  lier  husband,  which  foul  deed,  in  spite  of  all  her  tears 
and  cries,  he  perpetrates  on  the  stage,  and  thus  closes  the  fourth 
act.  The  fifth  act  contains  little  more  than  the  ravines  of  Im.o- 
gine,  who,  as  might  reasonably  be  expected,  runs  mad  and  dies, 
and  the  desperation  of  Bertram,  who  concludes  the  play  by  kill- 
ing hiuiiclf. 

Such  is  the  plot  of  the  Tragedy  before  us.  The  interest,  if 
any  there  can  be,  clearly  ceases  at  the  end  ot  the  fourth  act.  The 
fifth  is  a  sort  o( post  obit  performance,  iurviving  at  once  the  ex- 
pectation and  the  feeling  both  of  the  s,f:ectator  and  the  reader. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  mania  of  ooor  Imogine  is  most  unmer- 
cifuUy  protracted  from  the  last  scene  in  the  fourth  act,  to  the 
very  conclusifiU  of  the  fifth.  Mi.  Puff  himself  is  outdone,  for 
Tiluurina  l.L^r.-elf  and  her  oonfidanie  hud  b  it  one  scene  of  mad- 
ness between  theai.  Tc  his  triumphant  enquiry  therefore, 
"  Did  you  ever  see  any  bodj  maddei  than  this  ?'  We  must  now 
repi,,  "  Ave,  Imogine;  to  whom  Tilburina  is  but  a  *  dowdy'  in 
hysterics."  The  last  act  is  indeed  dreadfully  tiresome.  We  all 
knew,  before  the  end  of  the  fourth,  that  nothing  now  could  pos- 
sibly remain,  but  for  Bertram  to  be  killed,  and  for  Imogine  to 
run  mad ;  the  sooner  therefore  they  are  both  dispatched,  the 
bet?er. 

Of  the  language,  we  cannot  speak  in  very  high  terms.  Part 
is  indeed  highly  poetical,  once  or  twice  even  subhme  ;  but  the  re- 
mainder is  overstocked  with  epithets,  overlaid  with  metaphors,  and 
overpowered  with  absurdity — bickering  glare — weltering  zcave 
~-done  to  death — beetling  rock — and  such  sort  of  strained  and 
unnatural  expressions  recur  far  too  often  to  be  passed  over  v^ith- 
out  disgust.    These  and  the  like  are  scarcely  bearable  when  they 
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are  found  thinly  scattered  even  in  Shakespeare  himself,  much 
more  intolerable  is  the  thick  sown  crop  of  Mr.  Maturio.  But 
to  shew  Mr.  M.  that  we  can  appreciate  beauty,  as  well  as 
create  objections,  we  shall  piesent  our  reader  with  one  or  two 
extracts  from  the  first  scene,  which  evince  a  considerable  portion 
of  genius. 

*'  Prior.  All  peace  be  with  you  ! — 'tis  a  fearful  hour. 

"  1,$^  Monk.  Hath  memory  a  parallel  to  this  ? 

'*  2d  Monk.  How  hast  thou  fared  in  this  most  awful  time  ? 

*'  Prior.  As  one  whom  fear  did  not  make  pitiless : 
I  bowed  me  at  the  cross  for  those  whose  heads 
Are  naked  to  the  visiting  blasts  of  Heav'n 
In  this  its  hour  of  wrath — 
For  the  lone  traveller  on  the  hill  of  storms. 
For  the  tossed  shipman  on  the  perilous  deep ; 
Till  the  last  peal  that  thundered  o'er  mine  head 
Did  force  a  cry  of — mercy  for  myself. 

1st  Monh  (Eagerly)  Think'st  thou  these  rock-based  tur- 
rets will  abide  i 

2d  Monk.  Think'st  thou   they  will  not   topple  o'er    our 
heads  ? 

Prior.  The  hand  of  him  who  rules  the  storm,  is  o'er  us. 

1st  Monk.  Oh,  holy  prior,  this  is  no  earthly  storm. 
The  strife  of  fiends  is  on  the  battling  clouds, 
The  glare  of  hell  is  in  these  sulphurous  lightnings, — 
This  js  no  earthly  storm. 

Prior.  Peace,  peace — thou  rash  and  unadvised  m^n ; 
Oh!  add  not  to  this  night  of  nature's  horrors 
The  darker  shadowing  of  thy  wicked  fears. 
The  hand  of  Heaven,  not  man,  is  dealing  with  us, 
And  thoughts  like  thine  do  make  it  deal  thus  sternly."     P.  2. 

What  follows  is  exceedingly  fine. 

*'  Prior.  Almighty  power, 

Can  nought  be  done  ?     All  things  are  possible — 
Wave  high  your  torches  on  each  crag  and  cliff — 
Let  many  lights  blaze  on  our  battlements — 
Shout  to  them  in  the  pauses  of  the  storm, 
And  tell  them  there  is  hope — 
And  let  our  deep-toned  bell  its  loudest  peal 
Send  cheerly  o'er  the  deep — 
'Twill  be  a  comfort  to  the  wretched  souls 
In  their  extremity — All  things  are  possible ; 
Freeh  hope  may  give  them  strength,  and  strength  deliverance— 
I'll  hie  me  forth  with  you. 
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"  3d  Monk.  Wilt  thou  go  forth— 

Hardly  the  vigorous  step  of  daring  youth 

May  hold  its  footing  on  those  wave-washed  crags: 

And  how  wilt  thou  abide  ? 

1st.  Monk.  'Tis  tempting  Heaven. — 

Prior.  To  succour  man,  not  tempt  my  God,  I  go; 

He  will  protect  his  servant."     P.  4. 

The  lirst  scene  between  Bertram  and  InioGihie  is  well  con- 
ceived  throughout,  except  tlie  concluding  curse,  with  which  we 
have  already  presented  our  readers.  VV  ith  the  following  passage, 
they  carniot  fail  to  be  peculiarly  pleased.  It  occurs  before  Ber- 
tram is  recognized  by  Itnogine. 

"  Imo.  vStrange   is    thy  form,   but    more  thy  words  are 
strange — 
Fearful  it  seems  to  hold  this  parley  with  thee. 
Tell  me  thy  race  and  country — 

Ber.  What  avails  it  ? 

The  wretched  have  no  country :  that  dear  name 
Comprizes  home,  kind  kindred,  fostering  friends, 
Protecting  laws,  all  that  binds  man  to  man — 
But  none  of  these  are  mine  ; — I  have  no  country — 
And  for  my  race,  the  last  dread  trump  shall  wake 
The  sheeted  relics  of  mine  ancestry, 
Ere  trump  of  herald  to  the  armed  lists 
In  the  bright  blazon  of  their  stainless  coat, 
Calls  their  lost  child  again. — "     P.  26. 

To  the  characters  in  the  Tragedy  before  us,  and  particularly 
to  that  of  Bertram,  we  confess  that  we  have  some  very  strong 
objections.  Bertram  himself  is  not  only  deficient  in  point  of 
novelty,  but  is  the  identical  personage  who  has  haunted  us  under 
so  many  forms  in  the  writings  of  a  noble  lord.  He  is  Childe 
Harold,  he  is  the  Giaour,  lie  is  Selim,  he  is  the  Corsair,  he  is 
Laia,  he  is  the  Renegado.  The  creative  genius  of  Lord  Byrou 
never  could  invent  more  than  one  character,  and  that  one,  Mr, 
Maturin  has  copied  in  all  its  detestable  lineaments,  it  is  not  how- 
ever to  the  introduction  of  a  villainous  character  into  a  Tragedy 
that  we  offer  any  objection,  for  we  know  the  difficulty  of  writing 
one  without  it ;  but  our  objection  lies  to  the  false  colouring  in 
which  it  is  drawn,  and  to  the  false  feelings  which  it  is  intended 
to  excite.  Bertram  is  a  man  whose  mad  ambition  had  caused 
his  disgrace  and  exile;  he  becomes  a  misanthrope  and  a  pirate, 
and  in  this  very  Tragedy,  an  adulterer  and  an  assassin.  Yet,  in 
one  part,  the  Prior  addresses  him,  as 

**  sublime  even  in  thy  guilt." 

We  confess  that  we  are  too  dull  to  comprehend  the  "  sublimitj 
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of  giiilt"  in  au  adulterer  and  an  assassin.     Again,  he  is  addresiec! 
as  one,  who 

*'  O'er  thy  stormy  grandeur  flingest 
A  struggling  beam  that  dazzles,  awes,  and  vanishes." 

Now  really  in  the  character  before  us  we  can  find  nothing  of 
<'  stornjy  grandeur,"  except  the  bitterest  execrations  aoainst  the 
human  race  in  general,  and  the  most  implacable  malice  against 
those  whom  he  chooses  to  fancy  hii,  enen.ties  in  particular.  He 
first  "  unpack)  his  heart  with  cur-^es  hue  a  di ab,"  and  arms  his 
hands  with  poignards  like  an  assassin.  This  grand,  sublime,  and 
stormy  personage  stands  redeemed  by  no  one  good  or  generous 
quality,  and  yet  he  is  to  be  held  up  to  a  sort  of  staring  and  stnpi- 
lied  admiralion.  It  is  true  that  he  falls  fit  last,  but  how?  Not 
contemptibiy,  like  lago,  or  Zanga,  uv  the  bands  of  justice;  but 
triumphantly  by  his  own.  The  following  are  the  concludhi^ 
lines  of  the  play, 

"  I  died  no  felon's  death. 
A  warrior's  weapon  freed  a  warrior's  soul." 

Leaving  the  spectators  in  mute  astonishment  at  the  magnificence 
and  the  intrepidity  of  his  mind.  Now  all  this  has  the  strongest 
tendency  to  recommend  (and  who  shall  say  that  the  minds  of 
many  half-educated  young  n)en  are  proof  against  such  a  recom- 
mendation) treason,  piracy,  adultery,  atid  murder  to  public  ap- 
plause, provided  they  are  accompanied  with  bursts  of  stormy 
grandeur,  indignant  feeling,  and  sublimity  of  soul.  Against  all 
this  miserable  inorality  and  mawkish  sensibility,  we  enter  our 
most  powerful  protest.  We  are  not  desirous  of  sermonizing  the 
theatre,  for  the  pulpit  and  ihe  stage  never  can  be  kept  too  dis- 
tinct; but  we  do  piotest  against  the  avowed  exhibition  of  tri- 
umplunit  crime,  guarded  by  no  moral,  attended  by  no  reverse; 
we  do  protest  against  the  character  of  Bertram  being  left  on  the 
mind  of  the  spectators  an  object  of  admiration  and  of  pity,  and 
not  of  hiitred  and  execration ;  we  do  expect  that  the  incident, 
the  plot,  and  the  language  of  a  Tragedy  be  so  constructed,  as, 
at  its  conclusion,  to  leave  upon  the  minJs  of  the  spectators  pity 
alone  for  suffering  virtue,  and  detestation  for  successful  crime. 

Should  Mr.  iViatunn  be  tempted  by  his  success  to  try  the  stage 
again,  we  trust  that  his  ss^cond  production  vviil,  in  this  respect, 
at  least  be  far  supeiior  to  his  first,  in  which  we  have  all  that 
is  objeclionabic  in  Schiller,  without  his  genius.  We  acquit 
Mr.  I'vlaturin  however  of  any  iiitenlional  offence  against  the  laws 
either  of  drauiaiie  or  of  moral  Jusiice ;  we  attribute  his  failings 
to  a  hurried  and  inconsiderate  imitation  of  the  noble  lord,  upon 
whose  writings  and  whose  school  we  have  already  expressed  our 
opinions  too  i»trongiy  to  need  rcpelitiou. 
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We  have  been  informed^  fiom  good  authority,  that  in  the  first 
manuscript  of  the  Tragedy,  there  was  not  only  half  an  hour's 
more  storm,  but  also  a  volcano,  and  the  devil  (in  the  shape  of 
whom  we  know  not)  issuing  from  it.  We  understand  that  the 
author  did  not  willingly  part  with  either  the  storm  or  the  vol- 
cano; but  that  it  was  with  peculiar  reluctance  that  he  was  in- 
duced at  length  to  give  up  his  devil.  We  trust,  after  so  auspi- 
cious a  resignation  of  this  personage  himsL-lf,  that,  in  a  second 
attempt,  he  will  not  retain  him  in  a  human  form  ;  or,  if  he  does, 
that  he  will  hold  him  up  to  the  contempt  and  the  detestation 
which  he  and  his  fellows  so  amply  deserve. 


Art.  V.  j4  Biographical  Memoir  of  the  late  Sir  Peter 
Parker^  Baronet,  Captain  of  his  Majesty  s  ship  MenetauSf 
of  oS  Guns,  killed  in  Action  rchile  storming  the  American 
Camp  at  BelUnr,  near  Baltimore,  on  the  'oUt  of  August, 
1814.     4to.     pp.  111.     1815. 

vJF  all  those  officers  who,  since  the  death  of  the  great  Nelson, 
have  combated  in  the  service  of  their  country,  no  one  has  been 
animated  by  a  nobler  spirit,  or  displayed  more  talent  or  virtue, 
than  the  lamented  subject  of  this  volume.  It  is  well  observed, 
by  the  writer  of  the  Memoir  of  Sir  Peter  Parker,  that  the  lives 
of  such  men  ought  to  be  recorded,  as  *'  they  nurture,  by  their 
example,  the  heroic  passions  of  the  soul.  They  kindle  by  their 
moral  effect  on  the  rising  race,  those  generous  and  elevated  feel- 
ings, which  ennobling  the  profession  of  arms  above  every  other, 
constitute  alike  the  shield  and  ornament  of  the  military  breast, 
and  excite  therein  that  spirit  of  patriotism,  that  thirst  of  distinc- 
tion, and  that  equal  contempt  of  wealth  and  danger,  which, 
exalting  the  human  mind  above  its  common  level,  hft  it,  in  life, 
to  happiness,  and  in  death,  to  glory." 

Sir  Peter  Parker  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  respect- 
able Irish  family,  four  generations  of  which  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  naval  service  of  their  country.  He  was  the  grand- 
son of  the  distinguished  admiral  of  the  same  name,  and  son  of 
admiral  Christopher  Parker,  who  died  young,  but  not  without 
having  acquired  the  reputation  of  an  able  and  gallant  officer. 
His  mother  was  Miss  Byron,  aunt  to  the  present  Lord  Byron  ; 
and  she,  as  well  as  her  husband,  was  snatched  away,  while  he  was 
yet  a«  infant.  From  his  father  he  inherited  his  bravery  and 
love  of  a  naval  life ;  and  from  his  mother  a  more  than  usual 
portion  of  personal  beauty. 

At 
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At  the  age  of  lliiiteen  he  quitted  Westminster  school,  and 
saileil  in  the  Lancaster,  with  Sn-  Roger  Curtis,  t®  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Under  Sir  Roger  he  learned  the  rudiments  of  his 
profession,  and  was  engaged  in  much  active  service.  In  the  year 
ISOO,  he  returned  to  England,  in  the  Arethusa,  passed  his  ex- 
amination at  the  Admiralty  with  great  credit,  and  was  made 
lieutenant,  in  which  capacity  he  sailed  with  the  expedition  to 
Ferrol,  and  afterwards  with  that  more  fortunate  one,  which  con- 
veyed the  Briiish  army  to  Egypt.  He  then  served  at  the  siege 
of  Porto  Ferrajo.  On  all  occasions  his  gallantry  was  con- 
spicuous. While  yet  a  midshipman,  and  only  sixteen,  he  was 
wounded  in  the  thigh  and  the  cheek,  and  had  his  coat  shot 
through  in  several  places.  Widi  a  laudable  pride,  his  grand- 
father hung  up  the  coat  in  his  hall,  as  a  trophy,  and  often  ex- 
hibited it  w  ith  exultation  to  his  naval  friends. 

By  the  intiuence  of  his  grandfather,  and  w  ith  a  strong  recom- 
mendation from  Earl  St.  Vincent,  he  was  now  placed  in  the 
Victory,  as  lieutenant,  under  the  command  of  the  immortal 
Nelson,  whose  warmest  friendship  he  speedily  obtained. 

**  And  here,  in  truth,  it  was,"  says  his  biographer,  "  that  those 
feelings  which  were  before  but  as  germs  half  ripened  in  the  bud, 
expanded  themselves,  and  formed  into  fixed  and  settled  principles 
of  action.  Henceforth  his  soul  was  filled  entirely  with  that  ardent 
spirit  of  distinction,  that  thirst  of  professional  knowledge  and  fame, 
and,  generally,  those  heroic  virtues  which  blazed  so  brightly  in 
the  character  of  his  great  model,  contempt  of  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger, and  that  proud  indifference  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth  in 
a  noble  profession,  which  constitute  the  very  life  and  essence  of 
the  naval  and  military  character." 

Such  is  the  mighty  effect  of  splendid  examples. 

After  having  acted  as  master  and  commander  of  the  Weasel, 
he  was  made  post-captain,  in  the  year  1 805,  when  he  was  under 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the 
Melpomene,  a  frigate  of  thirty-eight  guns.  While  up  the 
Mediterranean,  on  a  cruise,  his  ship  was  nearly  lost  in  a  hurri- 
cane, and  on  this  occasion  he  displayed  an  astonishing  degree  of 
firmness,  and  of  presence  of  mind.  At  Malta,  he  materially 
assisted  in  the  reduction  of  Fort  Ricasoli,  which  had  been  seized 
by  a  body  of  mutineers,  on  the  day  previous  to  his  arrival.  In 
the  defence  of  Gaela,  likewise,  he  manifested  equal  zeal  and 
valour,  was  foremost  in  several  desperate  sallies,  and  received 
the  thanks  of  the  brave  governor,  the  Prince  of  Hesse.  He  in- 
cessantly harassed  the  eaemy's  coasting  trade,  made  numerous 
attacks  on  them,  and  captured  many  of  their  vessels  and  pri- 
vateers. 

About 
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About  the  middle  of  1808,  he  was  dispatched  to  Vera  Cruz, 
to  convey  back  to  Cadiz  an  immense  treasure.  This  he  per- 
formed ;  but  on  his  return  home,  he  caught  the  yeUow  fever 
from  one  of  his  midshipmen,  vvhom  he  nursed  in  his  own  cabin, 
and  for  several  days  his  life  was  in  imminent  danger.  On  his 
recovery,  he  married  the  second  daughter  of  Sir  George  Dallas. 
He  did  not  lotig,  however,  enjoy  the  sweets  of  conjugal  happi- 
ness ;  for  in  March,  I8O9,  before  even  his  healih  was  perfectly 
re-established,  lie  was  dispatched  to  the  Baltic.  There,  though 
constantly  assailed  by  dreadful  gales,  he  severely  annoyed  the 
Danes,  and  captured  several  Danish  and  Russian  vessels.  At 
length  his  constitution  yielded  to  fatigue,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  solicit  a  short  leave  of  absence,  which  was  granted,  and  the 
temporary  command  of  his  ship  was  given  to  captain  Vv  arren. 
In  a  severe  contest  with  some  gun-boats,  which  shortly  after 
occurred,  and  was  nobly  maintairted  by  Captain  Warren,  the 
Melpomene  was  so  shattered,  that  she  was  obliged  to  return  ta 
port,  and  was  put  out  of  commission.  On  hearing  that  his  ship 
had  been  in  action.  Captain  Parker  burst  into  tears,  and  ex- 
claimed, that  he  would  sooner  have  died  than  been  absent  at 
such  a  moment. 

For  the  re-establishment  of  his  health,  he  remained  at  home 
twelve  months,  which  time,  however,  was  not  wholly  lost  to 
his  country.  He  was  chosen  member  for  Wexford,  early  in 
1810,  and  on  the  very  day  that  he  took  his  seat,  he  strenuously 
defended  the  policy  of  giving  that  succour  to  Portugal,  which 
though  deprecated  by  the  opposition,  as  a  waste  of  money,  was 
ultimately  productive  of  such  beneficial  consequences. 

In  May  he  was  appointed  to  the  Menelaus  of  thirty-eight  guns, 
a  new  frigate,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  the  navy.  In  this  vessel, 
he  was  dispatched  to  St.  Helena,  to  convoy  to  England,  the 
East  India  fleet.  On  his  arrival  he  learned  the  temporary  as- 
cendant which  the  French  had  gained  at  the  Mauritius,  by  the 
capture  of  the  Africaine  and  the  Nereide,  and  he  instantly  took 
on  himself  the  responsibility  of  sailing  to  reinforce  the  British 
commander  on  that  station.  He  bore  an  active  part  in  the  con- 
quest of  the  isle  of  Bourbon,  was  sent  home  with  the  intelli- 
gence and  colours,  and  received  the  thanks  of  parliament  for  his 
conduct. 

By  the  death  of  his  grandfather.  Captain  Parker  now  became 
a  Baronet.  His  next  station  was  in  the  Mediterranean,  where 
he  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  courage  and  his  incessant 
vigilance.  Two  French  frigates,  one  of  them  of  the  largest 
class,  were  sent  from  Toulon  to  bring  him  to  action ;  but  per- 
ceiving that  he  lay  to,  with  the  resolution  of  giving  them  battle, 
they  took  flight,  and  were  pursued  by  the  Menelaus  to  their 

own 
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own  harbour.  Shortly  afier  this,  his  bravery  and  seamansliip 
were  splendidly  nianitested  in  an  engagement  with  the  batte- 
ries of  Kscamijeron,  and  in  the  manoeuvres  which  he  employed 
to  extricate  himself  from  the  Fieuch  squadron,  by  whichj  darin«- 
his  contest  with  the  batteries,  he  was,  in  reality,  cut  off  from 
the  British  fleet.  This  exploit  was  succeeded  by  another,  in 
which  he  disabled  a  seventy-four  gun  ship,  and  blew  up  one  of 
the  forts.  On  the  first  of  June,  he  landed  on  the  isle  Verte, 
near  Ciotat,  and  carried  a  powerful  half- moon  battery,  which  was 
intended  to  cover  the  entrance  of  the  bay. 

At  the  latter  end  of  August,  he  was  ordered  to  cruize  be- 
tween the  islands  of  Elba  and  Ponza,  for  the  purpose  of  harass- 
ing the  coasting  trade,  and  intercepting  naval  stores  winch  were 
destined  for  Toulon.  Soon  after  hia  enteriu-^  on  this  duty,  he 
chased  a  convoy  into  Port  St.  Steiano,  and  determined  to  cut  it 
out.  With  oni/  <.i  e  hu-uired  and  thir  y  seamen  am  forty  ma- 
rines, he  landed  in  die  face  of  the  citadel,  several  batteries,  and 
a  force  of  four  hundred  men,  drove  the  enemy  before  him, 
stormed  a  four  gun  battery,  boaraed  and  destroyed  the  vessels, 
brought  out  a  brig  'aden  with  warlike  stores,  an(i  returned  in 
safety  to  his  ship,  with  the  loss  of  oniy  five  in  killed  and 
wounded.  In  September,  he  performed  an  atchievement  of  a 
»imilar  kind  at  the  mouth  of  the  lake  of  Orbiteilo. 

A  war  with  America  having  broken  out.  Sir  Peter  Parker  in  the 
Meneiaus,  and  the  iionourable  Gaptain  Paget,  in  the  Superb, 
were  ordered  on  a  cruize,  to  intercept  Commodore  Rodgers, 
who  had  sailed,  in  the  President,  to  prey  upon  our  commerce. 
On  ibis  occasion  Sir  Peter  read  to  his  crew  the  letter  of  Cap- 
tain Broke,  which  announced  the  capture  of  the  Chesapeake, 
and  be  declared  his  firm  resolution  never  to  strike  his  flag  to 
that  of  America.  The  cruize  was  continued  for  five  months, 
over  a  space  of  five  thousand  leagues  ;  but  the  two  officer.?  had 
the  mortification  not  to  meet  with  any  of  the  enemy's  vessels. 

The  last  opportunity  which,  previously  to  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  with  France,  was  afforded  him  of  shewing  his  gallant 
spirit,  occurred  while  he  was  cruizing  oft'  Brest.  After  a  lono- 
chase,  he  compelled  the  Atalante,  a  large  French  frigate,  to  take 
shelter  behind  the  rocks  of  Concarneau ;  and  as  he  could  not 
reach  her  in  that  situation,  he  sent  a  challenge  to  her  captain, 
to  come  out  and  engage.  The  captain,  however,  deemed  it 
prudent  to  decline  the  invitation,  and  the  gallant  Briton  felt  the 
disappointment  very  deeply,  and  for  a  long  time. 

The  close  of  the  contest  with  France  did  not  put  a  termina- 
tion to  his  labours.  Jiu>t  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  resigning 
the  command  of  the  Meneiaus,  and  retiring  for  a  while  into  the 
bosom  of  a  family,  w'sich  he  tenderly  loved,  he  was  called  on 
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to  join  the  squadron  which  was  to  convey  the  troops  from  Bour- 
deaux  to  the  American  coast.  Ever  devoted  to  his  duty,  he 
yielded  an  instant  obedience-  On  his  arrival  in  the  Chesapeake, 
he  was  detaclied  to  blockade  the  harbour  of  Baltimore,  and 
make  a  diversion  in  that  qiuirter,  by  annoying  the  enemy  as 
much  as  posszble.  This  he  performed  in  the  completest  man- 
ner. He  cut  off  the  communication  over  the  bay,  destroyed 
a  depot  of  stores  and  several  vessels,  and  kept  the  country  in 
continual  alarm,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  a  superior  force. 
But  his  bright  career  was  now  to  come  to  an  end.  The  Mene- 
laus,  in  chasing,  had  been  compelled  to  anchor  in  an  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  position,  among  shoals,  where  she  might  be 
suddenly  exposed  to  an  attack  from  two  sloops  of  war,  and 
eleven  of  the  largest  gun  boats,  seconded  by  seven  hundred 
men,  who  were  stationed,  with  five  pieces  of  artillery,  on  the 
other  side  of  a  wood,  not  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  whence 
they  could  cannonade  the  ship,  without  a  possibihty  of  her 
reaching  tliem  by  her  fire.  To  avert  this  danger,  he  determined 
to  make  a  night  assault  on  their  camp.  It  was  carried  into 
effect  with  only  a  hundred  and  forty  men,  on  the  night  of  the 
30th  of  August,  1814,  and  was  successful;  but  success  was 
deailv  bought  by  the  loss  of  the  gallant  leader,  who  was  mortally 
wounded,  as  he  was  cheering  forward  his  men.  He  expired  in 
a  few  minutes  ;  displaying  in  death  the  same  intrepidity  and 
calmness  which  had  always  distinguished  him  through  life. 

*'  The  circle  of  his  friends,"  says  his  biographer,  "was  ex- 
tensive, and  throughout  the  navy  he  was  generally  known.  He 
posscjssed,  in  a  high  degree,  all  the  social  qualities  formed  to 
please,  and  his  heart  was  moulded  to  the  best  affections.  To  a 
fine  rip^ure,  and  a  hanuoome  countenance,  he  united  manners  cal- 
culated both  \.o  captivate  and  command." 

*' 

By  his  men  he  was  almost  idolized  ;  for  while  he  paid  the 
strictest  attention  to  discipline,  he  never  inflicted  punishment 
when,  by  using  admonition  and  remonstrance,  ir  could  possibljr 
be  avoided,  and  he  was  always  ready  to  encrease  their  comforts, 
and  to  soften  their  sufferings,  both  by  personal  attentions,  and 
by  pecuniary  assistance.  Firmness  and  tenderness  of  heart  were 
happily  allied  in  him,  and  this  enabled  him  to  win  affection 
without  the  loss  of  respect. 

The  Memoir,  from  which  we  have  abridged  these  particulars, 
is  a  wtll  written  composition.  It  is  not  deficient  in  perspi- 
cuity, spirit,  or  neatness. 
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The  following  lines,  on  the  death  of  Sir    Peter  Parker^  ars 
from  the  pen  of  Lord  Byron. 

*'  There  is  a  tear  for  all  that  die, 
A  mourner  o'er  the  humblest  grave  ; 

But  nations  swell  the  funeral  crj', 
And  triumph  weeps  above  the  brave. 

"  For  them  is  sorrow's  purest  sigh 

O'er  ocean's  heaving  bosom  sent : 
Jn  vain  their  bones  unburied  lie — 

All  earth  becomes  their  monument ! 

"  A  tomb  is  their's  on  every  page — 

An  epitaph  on  every  tongue  ;  ] 

The  present  hour,  the  future  age, 

For  them  bewail — to  them  belong. 

"  For  them  the  voice  of  festal  mirth 

Grows  hush'd — tkeirname the  only  sound. 

While  deep  remembrance  pours  to  worth 
The  goblet's  tributary  round. 

"  A  theme  to  crowds  that  knew  them  not. 

Lamented  by  admiring  foes — 
Who  would  not  share  their  glorious  lot  ? 

Who  would  not  die  the  death  they  chose  ? 

*'  And,  gallant  Parker  !  thus  enshrin'd 

Thy  life,  thy  fall,  thy  fame,  shall  be  ; 
And  early  valour,  glowing,  find 

A  model  in  thy  memory. 

'*  But  there  are  breasts  that  bled  with  thce» 

In  woe  that  glory  cannot  quell ; 
And  shuddering  hear  of  victory, 

When  one  so  dear,  so  dauntless,  fell. 

"  Where  shall  they  turn  to  mourn  thee  less  ? 

When  cease  to  hear  thy  cherish'd  name  ? 
Time  cannot  teach  forgetfulness, 

While  Grief's  full  heart  is  fed  by  fame. 

"  Alas !  for  them — though  not  for  thee. — 
They  cannot  chuse  but  weep  the  more : 

Deep  for  the  dead  the  grief  must  be. 
Who  ne'er  gave  cause  to  mourn  before.'* 
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Art.  VI.  The  Snhtance  of  a  Speech  of  Sir  J.  Cox  Hip. 
pislei/^  Bart,  in  the  House  of  Commo7is,  on  Tuesday,  Mai/  1  ], 
J  8 13,  for  the  JppointmeTit  of  a  Se/ect  Conunillee,  on  the 
Subject  of  the  Catholic  Claims  ;  zc/th  Notes  and  an  Avpen- 
dix,  containing  the  Poniificiat  Rescripts  of  P,  Clement  IV, 
and  P.  Pius  Vlll.  respecting  the  Aholition  and  litstoratiori 
of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits.  8vo.  pp.  88.  Murray, 
1815. 

VII.  Historical  Enqnirij  into  the  Ancient  Ecclesiastical  Juris- 
diction of  the  Crocon  ;  commencing  xvith  the  Period  when 
Crrcat  Britain  formed  a  Part  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Bu 
James  Baldwin  Brozcne,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  68.  7s.  Under- 
wood.     1815. 

JLT  must  be  a  source  of  nujch  satisfaction  to  every  tliinkino- 
mind,  that  the  great  question  of  Catholic  EiviANCiPArioN, 
which  has  now  for  so  many  years  agitated  and  divided  the  British 
pation,  is  no  longer  a  rallying  point  of  political  animosity,  or  a 
watch-word  of  contending  factions. 

'Ilie  irritation,  the  clamour,  and  the  virulence  which  formerly 
attended  its  discussion,  have  in  a  great  measure  subsided,  and  the 
day  is  now  arrived,  when  it  can  be  debated  upon  with  a  larger 
share  of  that  patience  and  moderation,  which  its  importance  so 
clearly  demands.  Upon  the  various  causes  which  have  led  to 
this  change,  it  is  not  within  our  present  purpose  to  enter.  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  as  those  who  had  studied  the  question, 
always  foresaw,  that  as  the  spirit  of  party  violence  has  gradually 
died  away,  difficulties  have  arisen,  wliich  amidst  the  jarring  of 
discordant  interests,  and  the  heat  of  infuriated  declamation, 
were  either  wholly  neglected,  or  considered  unworthy  of  any 
serious  attention.  It  was  never  for  one  moment  calmly  con- 
sidered either  what  could  be  granted  with  safety,  or  what  would 
be  received  with  gratitude.  It  was  never  considered  what  was 
the  state  and  number  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy,  what  were 
their  institutions,  and  what  their  intercourse  with  the  See  of 
Rome,  or  how  far  they  would  suffer  this  intercourse  with  a  foreign 
court  to  be  regulated  or  abridged.  It  was  never  enquired  what 
was  the  practice  even  of  Roman  Catholics  countries  on  this  im- 
portant point,  or  above  all,  what  was  tl>e  power  which  the  State 
possesses  in  the  non)ination,  in  the  approval,  or  in  the  rejection 
of  those  appointed  to  the  vacant  sees.  These,  and  many  other 
questions  of  a  similar  import,  were  never  thought  worthy  of  a 
calm  and  serious  enquiry  ;  and  consequently  at  the  very  time 
(May,  1813,)  when  Mr.  Grattans  bill,  with  Mr.  Canning's 
amendment,   was  expected  to  have   been  carried  through  the 
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House  with  a  triumphant  majority,  the  prelates  of  Ireland  held 
a  general  meeting;,  May  27th,  in  which  they  resolved  unani- 
mously, 

"  That  having  seriously  examined  the  copy  of  the  bill  (which 
they  then  conceived  was  passing  through  Parliament)  they  felt 
themselves  bound  to  declare,  that  the  Ecclesiastical  clauses,  or 
securities,  are  utterly  incompatible  with  the  discipline  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  with  the  free  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion :"  and  in  their  next  resolution,  they  speak  of  "  their  oen- 
sternation  and  dismay  at  the  consequences  which  these  regulations, 
musty  if  enforced,  naturally  produce.^'  i^, 

Tliese  resi  lutions  were  confirmed.  May  29,  at  the  Catholic 
Board,  by  a  very  great  majority. 

The  celebrated  .speech  of  Dr.  Dromgoole,  on  Dec.  8,  in  the 
same  year,  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  our  readers,  in  which  he 
designates  this  very  bill  as  a  rifliculous  bill,  so  full  "  of  shame- 
ful exaction,  s  >  suhvenixe  of  religion,  and  so  injurious  to  gene- 
ral liberty!,  that  our  ancestors  would  have  rejected  it  in  the 
darkest  night  of  the  penal  code."  This  speech  was  cheered  on 
all  sides  of  the  meeting,  and  various  lesolutions  were  passed 
without  a  division,  in  which,  all  and  every  sort  of  interference, 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  in  the  appointment  or  approval  of 
their  prelates,  was  positively  declared  inadmissible.  The  vhole 
conduct  of  the  Catholic  board,  since  that  period,  has  presented  an 
appearance  much  more  ol  rehelliou  than  of  conciliation.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  warmest  and  most  steady  advocates  of  their 
cause,  have  been  loaded  with  a  severer  share  of  invective,  than 
had  ever  before  been  exercised  even  on  their  most  determined 
opponents. 

Among  those  who  have  been  singled  out  as  the  most  pro- 
minent objects  of  attack,  is  the  honourable  Baronet,  whose  speech 
is  now  before  us.  From  Dr.  Milner,  from  Mr.  Plowden,  and 
from  the  whole  host  of  Irish  Catholics,  he  has  met  with  the 
severest  censure  and  the  most  unqualified  abuse.  If  any  ad- 
ditional argument  were  wanting  to  persuade  us  of  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  any  attempt  to  conciliate  the  Irish  hierarchy, 
and  their  numerous  supporters,  it  would  be  the  marked  in- 
gratitude which  they  have  evinced  towards  a  man,  who  has  dedi- 
cated his  time,  his  abilities,  and  his  influence  to  their  service. 
The  labours  of  many  years  have  been  exerted  in  their  cause,  nor 
is  there  any  man,  not  even  Mr.  Grattan  excepted,  to  whom  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  owe  a  larger  debt  of  gratitude  and  respect, 
than  to  Sir  John  Cox  Hippisley.  There  is  no  man  who  has 
so  effectually  smoothed  the  way  to  the  reception  of  their  cause, 
or  who  has.  brought  so  clear  and  extended  a  knowledge  of  the 
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subject  to  its  support.  The  only  return  that  he  has  met  with 
for  the  anxious  exertions  of  a  whole  life,'  is  obloquy  and  abuse. 
JUa  est  agrico/a  messis  iniqua  su&.  Jf  this  is  their  mode  of 
treating  their  friends,  what  mercy  are  their  opponents  to  expect? 

The  crime  which  the  worthy  Baronet  has  committed  is  simply 
this.  He  would  exact  the  same  securities  against  the  interfe- 
rence of  the  P;ipa!  jurisdiction,  and  the  same  conlroul  over  the 
appointment  of  their  preiates,  which  every  Roman  Catholic 
country  in  Europe  uniformly  exercises  ;  nor  would  he  concede 
without  a  deliberate  investigation  of  the  grounds  on  which  a 
concession  is  to  be  granted,  and  the  qualifications  with  which  it 
is  to  be  accompanied.  In  this  line  of  conduct  he  has  uniformly 
persisted,  frorn  the  very  first  day  in  which  the  Catholic  petitions 
were  presented  to  the  House,  down  to  the  present  moment ;  to 
whatever  therefore  of  his  ulterior  views  ue  may  enter  our  ob- 
jection, io  his  consistency  at  least  we  are  bound  to  pay  our  tri- 
bute of  merited  respect. 

The  speech  before  us,  though  published  only  in  the  course  of 
the  last  year,  was  delivered  in  1813,  under  those  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances which  we  would  recal  to  the  recollection  of  the  pub- 
lic. The  House  of  Commons  having  pledged  themselves  early 
in  the  Session,  to  take  the  Catholic  claims  into  consideration, 
on  the  1 1th  of  May,  Sir  J.  Hippisley  moved  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  select  committee,  to  enter  into  those  enquiries  and  to 
investigate  those  details,  to  which  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House  could  have  neither  time  nor  patience  to  attend.  The  fol- 
lowing \Aere  the  resolutions  proposed. 

*'  That  a  select  committee  be  appointed  to  examine  and  report 
the  state  of  the  laws  affecting  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  sub- 
jects within  the  realm  :  the  state  and  number  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergy,  their  religious  institutions,  and  their  intercourse  with 
the  See  of  Rome,  or  other  foreign  jurisdictions :  the  state  of  the 
laws  and  regulations  affecting  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  sub- 
jects in  the  several  colonies  of  the  united  kingdom  :  the  regula- 
tions of  foreign  states  as  far  as  they^  can  be  substantiated  by  evi- 
dence, respecting  the  nomination,  collation,  or  institution  of  the 
•  episcopal  order  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  the  regulations 
of  their  intercourse  with  the  See  of  Rome."  If  this  be  conceded, 
I  propose  to  move  that  the  committee  do  consist  of  twenty-one, 
and  that  the  following  members  be  of  the  said  committee,  namely, 
Lord  Viscount  Castlereagh,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  Mr.  Yorke,  Mr.  Grat- 
tan,  Mr.  Ryder,  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Bathurst,  Mr.  Tierney,  Sir 
William  Scott,  Sir  John  Newport,  Sir  John  Nicholl,  Mr.  M.  Fitz- 
gerald,  Mr.  Peel,  Mr.  Plunkett,  Mr.  Bankes,  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
Mr.  Barry,  Mr.  Brogden,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  and  Mr.  Barham; 
that  they  meet  to-morrow  morning,  in  the  Speaker's  chamber, 
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and  have  powers  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records :  that 
five  be  a  quorum  :  that  they  have  leave  to  sit  notwithstanding  anj 
adjournment  of  the  House,  and  that  they  liave  power  to  report, 
from  time  to  time,  the  minutes  of  the  evidence  taken  before  them." 
P.  3. 

This  motion  was  supported  by  Mr.  Ryder,  and  those  who 
were  considered  hostile  to  liie  Caiholic  Emancipation,  and  op- 
posed by  Mr.  Canning,  and  tho^e  \\l)o  were  desirous  of  pas.shig 
the  measure  without  enquiry.  Ihe  motion  was  lost  by  237 
against  Ifcjy.  How  far  this  determination  to  resist  enquirv,  hovr 
far  this  hurried  and  precipitate  legislation  is  the  signal  either  of 
policy  or  wisdom,  it  is  not  within  our  present  purpose  to  enquire. 
How  lar  il  would  have  answered  the  end  proposed  in  concilia- 
ting the  country,  the  Insh  Catholics  themselves  have  unequivocallj 
declared  ;  who  while  this  very  measure  was  expected  to  pass 
triumphantly  through  the  House,  were  piepared  to  meet  it  in 
terms  not  of  gratitude,  but  of  execration. 

As  the  honourable  Jiaronct  is  at  this  very  time  on  the  point 
of  renewing  his  motion,  this  speech  before  us  deserves  our  most 
earnest  attention.  It  deserves  our  attention,  as  it  comes  from  a 
man,  who  is  now,  perhaps,  the  only  member  of  the  British  Par- 
liament, who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  bearings  of 
this  important  question,  and  with  all  its  numerous  and  intricate 
details.  He  has  always  brought  to  its  discussion  a  fund  of  deep 
and  accurate  information,  which  forms  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  frothy  and  unsubslantial  verbiage  of  ignorant  politicians,  or 
declamatory  sciolists.  7  g//s  cum  sit  utiiiam  noster  esset.  The 
only  man  who  could  contend  with  him  upon  these  important 
points,  is  now  no  more  ;  but  the  name  of  Huigenan  w  ill  be  ever 
cherished  with  gratitude  by  every  good  Protestant,  as  an  upright, 
intrepid,  and  most  learned  defender  of  their  best  interests.  Since 
the  death  of  this  excellent  man,  the  worthy  Baronet  is  now  in 
possession  of  the  tield.  He  has  long  been  intimately  versed  in 
the  doctrines,  the  discipline,  and  the  history  of  the  Romish 
Church  ;  he  has  now  been  practically  acquainted  with  its  temper 
and  its  disposition.  For  the  respect  to  which  he  is  justly  en- 
titled at  their  hands,  he  has  met  with  obloquy ;  for  eu1o'»v> 
abuse ;  and  for  gratitude,  the  most  virulent  and  personal  hos- 
tility. 'I'iiis  is  not  the  treatment  he  would  have  met  from  the 
Church  of  England,  or  her  ministers  ;  they,  though  disagreeing 
^vith  him  in  his  ulterior  views,  are  ever  willing  to  treat  his  learn- 
ing with  respect,  his  consistency  with  esteem,  and  to  view  everj 
effort  which  he  may  make  to  throw  light  upon  the  subject  before 
ws,  with  the  candour  which  it  deserves. 

To  the  most  matured  and  patient  enquiry  upon  this  moment- 
ous question,  we  cauuot  huve  the  slightest  objection :  on  the 
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contrary  we  \Yould  court  the  investigation,  and  abide  by  the 
resuh.  With  the  following  sentence,  therefore,  in  the  speech 
before  lis  we  fully  agree. 

"  If  I  fail  this  night  in  my  object,  I  shall  nevertheless  think  it 
my  duty  to  revive  the  motion,  in  the  same  terms,  in  the  ensuing 
eession,  in  the  conviction  that  such  an  inquiry  is  essential  to  give 
effect  to  the  memorable  resolution  of  the  last  parliament.  Its  ob- 
ject is  not  the  object  of  a  party  ;  and  the  advocate  and  opposer  of 
the  claims  of  the  Catholics  may  equally  give  their  support  to  the 
motion, — each  in  the  persuasion  that  his  own  opinion  will  be  sus- 
tained by  the  results  of  the  enquiry.  On  whichever  side  the 
weight  of  evidence  lies,  it  should  be  our  object  to  develop  it.  To 
secure  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  from  an}'  embarrassing 
results,  bvaconrtict  of  opinions,  its  duties  should  be  limited  (as  In- 
deed it  would  necessarily  be,  unless  further  authorized  by  the 
House)  to  the  report  of  facts  and  evidence  submitted  to  them; 
namely,  the  authenticated  documents  in  support  of  the  distinct 
heads  of  inquiry  which  are  enumerated  in  the  motion,  and  which, 
I  conceive,  must  be  admitted  to  bear  an  interesting  and  important 
relation  to  the  ultimate  object  of  our  deliberations/*     P.  50. 

Leaving  for  a  moment  our  high  stand  of  constitutional  principle, 
and  descending  into  the  present  question  we  iind  ample  grounds  for 
enquiry.  When  Bp.  Milner  avows,  that  "  thirty  bishops  with 
their  clergy,  and  a  numerous  laity,  are  ready  to  mount  the  scaf- 
fold, and  submit  to  the  axe  or  halter,  rather  than  submit  to  the 
securities  proposed  for  enactment,"  it  is  surely  incumbent  upon 
us  to  inquire  M'hat  these  secmities  are.  They  simply  consist  in 
such  an  exercise  of  restrictive  power  on  the  part  of  the  crown, 
in  the  regulation  of  rescripts  emanating  from  the  see  of  Rome, 
and  in  the  nomination  or  approval  of  the  hierarchy^  as  is  admitted 
even  in  countries  wholly  Catholic. 

"  The  most  irrefragable  documents  might  be  produced  in  a 
committee  to  evince  the  frequent  and  successful  resistance  to  such 
encroachments,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  on  the  part 
even  of  those  states  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  most  blindly- 
devoted  to  the  see  of  Rome.  The  spirit  of  the  Galilean  church 
has  been  pre-eminent— but  Spain  and  Portugal,— Naples  and 
Austria,— Savoy,  Venice  and  Tuscan)^— in  a  word,  eveiy  Catholic 
state,  even  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  with  an  exception  to 
the  Roman  territory  itself,  have  afforded  distinguished  proofs  of 
this  spirit  of  independence  in  the  proceedings  of  their  govern- 
ments, not  only  by  maintaining  the  freedom  of  their  noramations 
to  the  prelacy,  but  have,  also,  under  various  appellations,  whe- 
ther of  the  placet,  the  regium  exequatur,  or  some  analogous  term, 
asserted  the  right  of  the  sovereign  to  the  inspection  and  licensing 
of  all  rescripts  emanating  from  the  see  of  Rome  (those  ot  the 
penitentiary  gnly,  under   certain  guards  excepted)  before    they 
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Arere  allowed  to  have  circulation  or  validity  within  their  respective 
states.  Surely,  Sir,  the  v/ell  attested  documents  in  support  of 
such  instructive  facts  are  of  no  light  estimation,  but  of  practical 
utility,  as  salutary  precedents ;  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  assign  a 
satisfactory  reason  v/hy  they  should  not  be  recorded  in  the  report 
of  a  committee,  as  an  incontrovertible  answer  to  those  misguided 
zealots  who  denounce  all  measures  of  state  regulation  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  integrity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion."   P.  10. 

By  the  unwearied  efforts  of  the  honourable  baronet,  a  mass  of 
information  has  been  collected,  tiie  result  of  wliich  we  cannot 
oive  in  a  better  manner  than  in  his  own  words. 

*'  Conceiving,  Sir,  that  the  production  of  such  evidence,  in 
support  of  these  facts,  might  eventually  be  of  useful  resort,  es- 
pecially in  such  a  Committee  as  is  the   object  of  the   present 
motion,  I  requested  of  the  noble  viscount  to  be  supplied  with  his 
official  introduction  to  each  of  our  ministers  accredited  to  foreign 
courts,  which  might  countenance  my  efforts  to  procure  the  verifica- 
tion of  such  information  as  I    luid   obtained  by  less   accredited 
means,  and  also  to  supply  me  with  such  further  documents  as  could 
be  obtained  on  the  same  subject.     The  noble  viscount  readily 
favoured  my  request,  and  the  result  has  been  the  acquisition  of 
many  valuable  documents,  and  information  of  unquestionable  au- 
thority, extending  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity  of  every 
state  in  Europe,  in  reference  to  the  S6e  of  Rome,  and  in  confir- 
mation of  the  principles  I  have  uniformly  maintained  to  be  of  in- 
dispensable obligation  in  legislating  upon  the  subject  before  us. 
The  valuable  and  extensive  information  afforded  by  Sir  Charles 
Stuart,  his  Majesty's  envoy,  and  a  constituent  member  of  the 
regency  of  Portugal,  I  am  bound  upon  this  occasion  to  acknow- 
ledge, as,  in  itself,  it  nearly  comprehends  the  extent  of  what  was 
desirable  to  be  ascertained,  and  supplies  the  proofs  that  every 
Catholic  state  in  Europe  has  acted  upon  those  principles,  and  pro- 
mulgated, at  various  periods,  such  ordinances  as  might  be  usefully 
consulted,  in  framing  securities  against  the  encroachments  of  a 
foreign  jurisdiction.     The  same  mass  of  information  supplies  the 
proofs  also,  that  where,  as  I  have  before  noticed,  the  sovereigns 
themselves,  from   bigotry  or  pusillanimity,  have  shewn  but   too 
ready  a  propensity  to  bend  to  the  yoke  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  a 
spirited  resistance  has  been  manifested  by  their  people,  and  even 
by  the  immediate  organs  of  their  governments — such  as  the  French 
parliaments— ever  ready  to  support  the  national  independence: — 
such  also  has  been  the  spirit  pretty  generally  shewn  by  the  states 
of  the  German  empire.     But  Austria,  and  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
and  Naples, — the  states   of  Venice,  of  Florence,  of  Savoy  and 
Piedmont — in  a  word,  as  I  have  often  noticed,  every  Catholic 
state  has  given  proofs  that  they  have  known  how  to  repel  the  en- 
croachments of  the  See  of  Rome,  by  interposing  such  barriers  as 
we  now  seek  to  accompany  the  grant  of  further  concession  to  the 
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claims  of  the  petitioners.  I  am  tlie  more  anxious,  Sir,  to  sub^ 
stantiate  these  facts  by  evidence,  as  the  cry  of  the  day  on  the  part 
of  the  Catholics,. especialiy  in  another  part  of  the  united  kingdom, 
and  wlio  seem  to  be  but  bad  supporters  of  the  real  interests  of  the 
Catliolic  body— is  concession  without  restriction — '  simple  repeal' 
as  they  term  it— unqualified  acquiescence  in  their  demands:  and 
a  learned  prelate  of  the  Roman  communion  whom  I  have  often 
had  occasion  to  name.  Bishop  Milner,  who  but  a  ^ew  years  ago 
was  so  forward  to  arraign  such  unprecedented  pretensions,  seems 
now  to  be  equally  forward  to  support  them.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
retrace  the  aberrations  of  this  learned  prelate  from  the  course 
which  l:e  for  a  time  so  laudably  pursued, — it  is  sufficient  to  repel 
such  pretensions  by  demonstrating  that,  at  no  period,  is  there  any 
precedent  that  can  be  truly  considered  as  authority,  of  collation 
or  institution  being  given  to  prelates  of  the  Roman  communion,  in 
the  unqualified  terms  that  such  Catholics  would  prescribe : — that 
there  is  no  example  of  an  intercourse  being  maintained  between 
the  See  of  Rome  and  the  subjects  of  any  state,  whether  in  com- 
munion with  Rome  or  otherwise,  where  the  government  of  that 
state — I  mean  to  be  understood  where  thei-e  exists  any  dominant 
church  establishment — does  not  maintain  its  right  of  control  over 
such  an  intercourse,  by  the  licence  and  inspection  of  rescripts  at 
its  pleasure: — the  exception  of  t\iQ  forum  internum,  or  penitentiary, 
is  to  be  construed  as  a  concession  from  the  crown,  not  as  an  ab^ 
stract  right  to  be  maintained  independently  of  the  state."     P.  41, 

We  have  seen  the  violence  with  which  even  the  proposal  of 
these  measures  in  Ireland  has  been  accompanied ;  measures 
which  are  taken  by  the  government  of  almost  every  other  Roman 
Catholic  government  in  Europe,  and  especially  by  our  own  iii 
respect  to  our  Roman  Catholic  colonies,  Canada,  St.  Domingo, 
Malta,  and  Quebec. '  That  this  spirit  is  daily  increasing  in  our 
sister  kingdom,  we  can  prove  from  documents,  to  which  no  Ca- 
tholic can  advance  the  slightest  objection  ;  we  mean  from  the 
Catholic  Orthodox  Journal  of  April,  1810. 

We  shall  first  extract  the  letter  of  Dr.  Murray,  one  of  the 
Catholic  Archbishops,  addressed  to  the  Editor,  and  shall  then 
give  the  Editor's  comments  upon  it.  This  prelate  had  pro- 
nounced on  the  Good  Friday  of  the  present  year,  a  sermon, 
which  had  been  so  much  misrepresented,  that  he  considered 
liimself  bound  to  give  to  the  public  a  fair  statement  of  the  ob-» 
jectionable  passage. 

«  Sir, — As  considerable  mis-statements  have  gone  abroad,  rela- 
tive to  a  passage  of  my  Sermon  on  last  Friday,  to  which  allusion 
was  made  in  your  publication  of  that  day,  I  beg  you  will  have  the 
kindness,  with  a  view  to  obviate  any  further  misconception  on  this 
head,  to  give  insertion  to  the  passage,  such  as  it  was  really  deli- 
vered,—paving  arrived  at  that  part  of  our  Divine  Redeenjer's  pas« 
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sion,  where  lie  Is  rcpresentetl  as  bound  to  a  pillar,  I  said : — '  To 
this  bound  and  suftering  victim,  I  would  now  implore  the  attention 
of  those  misguided  Catholics,  Avho  seem  willing  to  impose  new  and 
disgraceful  bands,  not  indeed  on  his  sacred  person,  but  on  his 
mystical  bod}-,  that  is,  his  Church,  which,  was  ever  more  dearer 
to  him  than  even  his  life.  Does  not  St.  Paul  assure  us,  (Eph.  c.  iii. 
2G,  '27,  28.  V.)  that  for   this  mystical  body  he  delivered  himself  up 

. that  he  mi <yh,t present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  Church,   not  haV' 

ivg  spot  or  tvriukle but  that  it  should  be  holy  and  tvifhout  hie- 

viish?  And  could  we  suppose,  that  it  would  be  more  painful  to 
him  to  submit  liis  sacred  hands  to  the  ignominious  cords,  than  to 
see  this  Church  bound  and  fettered  by  restrictions,  which  would 
render  it  less  capable  of  fultilling  the  object  for  which  it  was 
formed — the  object  for  which  he  poured  out  his  most  precious 
life  ?  I  know  that  our  mistaken  brethren  would  not  consent  to 
yield  up  any  point,  which  theij  deem  essential — and  that  they  look 
not  beyond  what  they  consider  safe  and  honourable  conciliation. 
But,  unhappily,  it  is  now  too  well  known,  that  the  conciliation 
which  is  expected  is  such,  as  would  imply  the  degradation  and 
enslavement  of  the  sacred  ministry.  And  what  virtuous  Catholic 
would  consent  to  purchase  the  chance  of  temporal  advantages,  at 
the  price  of  such  a  real  spiritual  calamity? — Oh!  if  the  stroke 
must  come,  let  it  come  from  those  who  have  so  long  sought  the 
extinction  of  our  religion — but,  in  the  name  of  God,  let  no  Ca- 
tholic press  forward  to  share  in  the  inglorious  work — Let  no  one 
among  us  be  found  to  say  of  his  Church,  as  the  treacherous  disci- 
ple said  of  its  divine  founder:  What  mil  you  give  vie,  and  I  mil 
deliver  (it)  unto  you?     Matt.  xxvi.  15.' 

"  I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 
April  15,  1816.  "  Daniel  Murkay."     P.  136. 

We  sliall  now  present  the  comments  of  the  P^ditor. 

*'  The  publication  of  this  beautiful  and  sublime  passage  by  tlie 
most  llev.  Preacher,  and  the  striking  comparison  drawn  between 
the  conduct  of  the  traitorous  Apostle,  and  the  treacherous  at- 
tempts of  our  modern  Judases,  felled  t-lie  conciliating-arrangement- 
men  to  the  ground,  from  which  tiiey  never  can  rise,  unless  repen- 
tant, without  being  covered  with  infamy  and  disgrace.  Following 
up  the  solemn  decisions,  so  often  made  in  synod,  of  their  abhor- 
rence of  the  Veto,  several  of  the  venerable  hierarchy  have  an- 
nounced their  determination  to  sign  and  support  the  petition  for 
nyinuaJiJied  emancipation,  while  the  arrangement  petitioners  have 
npt  been  able  to  obtain,  according  to  public  report,  the  signature 
of  a  sino-Je  clergyman  in  Ireland.  Would  to  (}od  1  could  say  the 
same  of  the  petition  which  has  been  privately  handed  about  in  this 
metropolis,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  names.  It  is  certainly 
gratifying  to  know  that  not  o^/6' of  the  vener;ible  Vicars  Apostolic 
lias  put  his  name  to  the  instrument,  and  I  lioj)e  that  those  few  cler- 
gymen who  have  been  so  imprudent  as  to  give  a  kind  of  sanction 
^■^  .  to 
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to  the  mischievous  document  by  tlieir  signatures,  will  duly  weio-h 
the  evil  consequences  of  their  conduct,  and  honestly  and  publicly 
retract  their  error.  I  can  assure  them  it  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to 
me,  to  have  the  opportunity  of  sparing  them  a  space  in  my  journal 
for  that  purpose.  I  know  that  some  of  them  will  excuse  them- 
selves upon  the  ground,  that  they  do  not  see  or  apprehend  that  the 
petition  will  be  attended  with  the  evils  which  are  dreaded  by  the 
guardians  of  the  Church. — But  let  them,  reflect  that  Judas  pro- 
bably did  not  anticipate  the  intention  of  the  Jews  to  put  our  Sa- 
viour to  death,  or  he  lil^ely  would  not  have  betrayed  him ;  else 
why  did  he  feel  remorse  for  the  deed,  when  he  found  the  deluded 
and  carnal-minded  Israelites  bent  upon  spilling  his  Divine  Master's 
blood? — What  happened  to  our  Saviour's  sacred  person  under  the 
Jews,  is  certainly  desired  by  the  Gentiles  in  regard  to  his  mystical 
body  ;  if  a  doubt  arises  on  this  subject,  that  doubt  must  be  imme- 
diately removed  by  the  disgraceful  scene  which  occurred  at  Skib- 
bereen,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  on  last  St.  Patrick's  day.  There 
the  Vetoists  attempted  to  gain  signatures  under  the  most  deceitful 
and  plausible  pretensions,  through  the  influence  of  a  Mr.  Alex- 
ander O'Driscoll,  Avho  professes  to  be  a  Catholic,  but  were  that 
really  the  case,  he  would  probably  not  have  been  recentl}'  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  magistrate.  In  consequence  of  the  deceptions 
practised  upon  his  flock,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Collins,  the  parish  priest, 
addressed  them  on  the  above  day  from  the  pulpit,  and  explained 
to  them  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  two  petitions,  that  from 
the  Catholic  Association  being,  at  the  same  time,  before  them. 
In  the  performance  of  this  duty,  he  was  indecently  and  illegally 
interrupted  by  the  newly-made  magistrate,  and  the  chapel  became 
a  scene  of  confusion. — After  divine  service  was  over,  and  the 
people  had  retired  to  the  chapel  yard,  Mr.  O'Driscoll  mounted  a 
tomb,  and  there  harangued  the  multitude  telling  them  that  he 
knew  as  much  of  religion  as  any  priest;  that  if  the  Veto  petition 
succeeded,  the  people  would  be  served  by  it,  inasmuch  as  they 
would  no  longer  be  bui-thened  with  the  payment  of  marriage 
money,  christening  money,  and  other  dues,  witi)  which  thepriests 
overcharged  or  deceived  them.  Such  were  the  outrageous  decep- 
tions practised  by  the  Vetoists  at  the  before-mentioned  place,  to 
obtain  signatures  to  tlicir  mischievous  document;  and  can  any 
clergyman  sanction  a  measure  which  stands  in  need  of  such  sup- 
porters and  such  arguments  to  assist  its  cause  ?  It  is  impossible. 
Those  who  have  lent  their  signatures  in  this  country,  to  the  abet- 
tors of  the  irreligious  system,  have  been  equally  deceived — let 
them  then  avow  the  deception  which  has  been  exercised  on  them. 
—I  have  now  lying  before  me  an  advertisement  containing  the 
names  of  upwards  of  forty  individuals  of  Skibbereen,  &c.  who 
therein  declare  '  that  in  puttinj^their  signatures  to  a  paper,  com- 
monly called  LordTrimleston's  \'eto  petition,'  they  were  taken  by 
surprisp,  and  did  not  consider  or  perceive  its  insidious  tendency  to 
corrupt  their  clergy  and  undermiae  their  religion ;  that  they  there- 
fore 
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fore  feel  it  their  duty  to  retract  their  signatures  and  express  regret 
for  their  error,'  Theec  names  were  succeeded  by  several  others, 
who  followed  their  countrymen  in  this  praiseworthy  repentance. 
Happy  shdiil  I  be  to  announce  a  similar  determination  on  the  part 
of  those  individuals  here,  who  have  incautiously  become  the  victims 
of  a  misplaced  confidence,  and  more  particularly  of  those  clergy- 
men who  have  been  made  the  dupes  of  a  wily  polic3^  If  they 
have  inadvertently  followed  the  unhappy  steps  of  Judas,  in  betray- 
ing the  mystical  body  of  their  heavenly  Redeemer,  let  them  dread 
the  despair  which  seized  the  traitor  on  perceiving  his  error,  and 
imitate  the  blessed  example  of  St.  Peter,  in  his  contrition,  before 
it  be  too  late."     P.  137. 

Of  the  general  spirit  which  animates  the  vbole  Catholic  body 
of  Ireland,  we  cannot  have  a  better  proof,  than  in  the  following 
resolutions,  which  were  passed  in  aggregate  meetings  of  the 
Catholics  in  Limerick,  Waterford,  and  Cork.  These  are  selected 
also  from  the  same  Catholic  Magazine. 

"  Limerick  Resolutions. 

"  That  we  renew  our  Petition  to  the  Legislature  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  those  grievances,  from  which  we  have  so  often  prayed 
relief. 

"  That  we  cannot  deem  such  concession  to  be  emancipation  or 
liberality,  which,  while  it  professes  to  remove  civil  and  political 
restrictions,  inflicts  religious  ones. 

*'  Therefore,  that  we  view  with  regret,  any  document  emanating 
from  any  portion,  however  small,  of  our  fellov/  sufferers,  which  may 
purport  to  be  construed  into,  or  mistaken  for,  an  acquiescence  in 
those  invidious  and  injurious  accompaniments. 

"  That  hoping  Great  Britain,  which  ought  to  be  the  first  to 
afford  an  enlightened  and  just  example,  shall  not,  at  least,  be  the 
last  to  imitate  it,  on  the  adoption  of  those  liberal  and  judicious  views, 
which  pervade  the  civilized  world  on  this  head,  we  now  confidently 
renew  our  appeal  for  the  cordial  and  unqualified  restoration  of  our 
rights. 

"  Waterford  Resolutions. 

"  That  we  are  this  day  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
to  all  classes  of  our  fellow  subjects,  the  motives  v,hich  govern  our 
conduct  in  still  persisting  humbly  to  petition  the  Legislature  for 
the  total  abolition  of  those  galling  and  paijiful  laws,  which  so  long 
and  so  unjustly  exclude  us  from  the  blessings  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution, on  account  of  our  conscientious  adherence  to  the  religion  of 
our  forefathers. 

"  1  hat  we  adopt  the  Petition  and  Address  approved  by  the  Ag- 
gregate Meeting  of  the  Catholics  in  Dublin,  on  the  5th  day  of 
March,  as  the  Petition  and  Address  of  the  Catholics  of  the  county 
and  city  of  Waterford. 

<'  That  we  behold  with  the  deepest  regret,  and  most  heartfelt 
sorxow,  the  melancholy  and  mischievous  disunion  which  distracts 
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the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  which  is  so  much  calculated  to  pro- 
long our  degradation.  We  therefore  earnestly  implore  tiiose  of 
our  ccramunion,  who,  with  lionourai>le  and  honest  vievvs,  have  dif- 
fered from  the  bulk  of  their  lellovz-surFerers,  or  who,  inconsider- 
ately, or  from  misconception,  have  signed  a  Veto  Petition,  to  which 
signatures  are  now  solicited  througii  the  kingdom,  to  reconsider 
and  retract  a  measure  so  injurious  to  the  object  which  we  all  wish 
to  attain. 

*'  That  to  yield  the  Veto  to  the  crown,  would  be  in  effect  to 
surrender  to  the  ministers  of  the  day  an  insidious  influence  over  the 
Catholic  Clergy,  vvhich,  warned  by  history,  we  fear  might  result 
in  rendering  them  the  corrupt  and  most  dangerous  tools  of  despotic 
power  ;  a  result,  considering  the  present  unspotted  purity  of  that 
venerable  body,  that  could  never  be  sufficiently  deplored,  and  which 
therefore  we  ought  to  use  every  endeavour  to  avert. 

"  That  it  would  therefore  be  equally  hazardous  to  the  political 
liberties   of  all  classes  of  Britons,  and  to  the  religious  liberties  of 
the  Catholics,  to  place  so  dangerous  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  mi- 
nisters. 

*'  That  since  the  solemn  declaration  of  our  bishops,  that  the 
Veto  would  be  essentially  injurious,  and  even  eventually  subversive 
of  the  Cathohc  Religion  in  Ireland,  and  after  the  foregoing  full 
exposition  of  our  constitutional  objections  thereto,  we  deem  it  fur- 
ther due  to  those  of  our  ov/n  communion  to  declare,  that  in  our 
conviction  it  v.'ouid  betray  the  grossest  dereliction  of  religious  prin- 
ciple, were  we  now  to  accede  to  that  baneful  interference.'* 
P.  153. 

The  resolutions  of  the  aggregate  meeting  of  Cork  are  to  the 
same  purpose,  but  rather  more  violent  in  point  of  expressiou. 
Thev  formally  proscribe  all  those  who  would  admit  any  inter- 
ference whatsoever  of  the  crown  in  the  regulation  of  ecclesias- 
tical matters. 

"  That  we  have  therefore  seen  with  surprise  and  regret,  a  do- 
cument lately  sent  forth  in  this  and  other  parts  of  Ireland,  purport- 
ing to  be  the  Petition  of  persons  calling  themselves  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  professing  to  be  in  search  of  civil  liberty,  yet  expressing 
a  willingness  to  conform  to  ecclesiastical  regulations  to  be  made  by 
the  temporal  power  of  these  realms,  and  which  regulations  would 
increase  the  un^lue  influence  of  the  crown. 

*'  That  v.-e  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  disclaim  all  communion 
of  feeling  or  sentiment  with  the  mistaken  persons  who  have  dis- 
tinctly offered  religious  •oncessions,  the  more  dangerous  as  they 
are  vague  and  undefined,  in  barter  for  political  privileges,  to  which 
every  British  subject  is  justly  and  constitutionally  entitled  ;  and 
who  could  so  far  forget  the  great  principle  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  as  to  suffer  a  particular  encroachment  upon  a  general  right, 
in  expectation  that  some  individuals  may  reap  advantage  from  the 
possession  of  place,  or  the  enjoyment  of  court  favour. 
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"  That  we  are  convinced  that  any  law,  founded  upon  the  prirr- 
ciple  of  that  document,  would  not  conciliate,  but  would  irritate 
and  enrage  a  people,  whose  disunion  and  dissatisfaction  having  been 
considerably  increased,  and  whose  feelings  have  been  sorely  wound- 
ed by  the  extraordinary  and  arrogant  attempt  to  force  upon  them, 
and  to  present  to  the  legislature,  in  the  name  of  their  communion, 
a  series  of  declarations  which  they  condemn  and  abhor."     P.  \5^. 

^Ve  liave  seen  what  are  the  regulations  of  sfates  wholly  Ca- 
tholic, upon  these  poinis  ;  we  now  see  the  spirit  in  which  ihcy 
are  rejected  with  abhorrence  by  the  whole  mass  of  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics, it  will  be  for  the  emancipationists  rather  than  for  ourselves, 
to  conceive  anv  measure  which  can  reconcile  these  two  discordant 
points,  tlie  temper  ot  the  Irish  Catholics,  and  the  security,  not 
of  the  Church  only,  but  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  crown. 
Let  us  again  remind  our  readers  of  the  celebrated  speech  of  Dr. 
Drumgoole,  a  speech  which  was  cheered  from  every  part  of  a 
crowded  a^sendjly. 

"  No  !  if  the  Church  of  England  trembles  for  its  safety,  it  must 
seek  it  elsewhere,  tee  have  no  securities  to  give  !  That  she  stands  in 
great  need  of  securities  who  can  doubt,  when  he  sees  division  in  the 
camp,  and  observes  the  determined  war  that  is  carried  on  against 
her — muros  pngnatur  infra  et  extra — that  her  articles  of  association 
are  despised  by  those  that  pretend  to  be  governed  by  them — th?t 
the  Romans,  and  men  of  strange  faith,  are  amongst  those  in  com- 
mand ;  whilst,  from  without,  she  is  incessantly  assailed  by  the  thou- 
sand bands  and  associations  of  tribes,  who  neither  give  nor  take 
quarter.  ^Vhy  are  not  means  taken  to  coerce  them  ?  Why  are 
they  not  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  ?  Why  ar£  they  not  put 
upon  their  securities  ?  Furious  tribes,  religious  warriors,  who  nei- 
ther take  nor  give  quarter.  Why  are  they  not  put  upon  their  secu- 
rities ?  V\'hy  are  not  they  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  ?  To  pass 
over  others — Observe  the  Methodists,  a  sort  of  Cossack  infantry, 
relio-iously  irregular,  who,  possessing  themselves  of  the  fields,  and 
fighting  iVom  ruined  houses  and  church-yards,  are  carrying  on  a 
desultory  but  destructive  warfare  against  her.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  strong  and  republican  phalanxes  of  Presbyterianism  occupy  an 
imposing  position  ;  and  the  columns  of  Cathojicity  are  collecting, 
who  challenge  the  possession  of  the  ark,  and,  unfurling  the  oriJiamL^ 
display  its  glorious  motto,  Ev  Toi/toi  Nixa. 

"  But  the  established  church  will  stand, — it  will  survive  the 
storms  with  which  it  is  assailed,  if  it  be  built  upon  a  rock, — but  if 
its  foundation  be  on  sand,  no  human  power  can  support  it.  In 
vain  shall  statesmen  put  tlieir  heads  together, — in  vain  shall  par- 
liaments, in  mockery  of  Omnipotence,  declare  that  it  is  permanent 
and  inviolate, — in  vain  shall  the  lazy  churchman  cry  from  the  sanc- 
tuary to  the  watchman  on  the  tower  that  danger  is  at  hand, — it  shall 
Jail,  for  it  is  humane  and  liable  to  force,  to  accident,  and  to  decay, 
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IT  SHALL  FALL,  AND  NOTHING  BUT  THE  MKMORY  OF  THE  MIS- 
CHIEFS IT   HAS  CREATED  SHALL  SURVIVE.     Already  the  marh  of 

approaching  ruin  are  upon  it ;  it  has  had  its  time  upon  the  earth 

a  date  nearly  as  long  as  any  other  novelty  ;  and,  when  t!ie  time 
arrives,  shall  Catliolics  be  called,  by  the  sacred  bond  of  an  oath,  to 
uphold  a  system  which  they  believe  mil  be  one  day  rejected  by 
THE  WHOLE  EARTH  ?  Can  they  be  induced  to  swear  that  they 
would  oppose  even  the  present  Protestants  of  England,  if,  ceasing 
to  be  truants,  they  thouglit  fit  to  return  to  their  ancient  worship, 
and  to  have  a  Catholic  Ki/igy  and  a  Catholic  Parliament?" 
Vide  Report  of  the  Speech  of  Dr.  Drumgoole. 

It  is  ever  to  be  Ijorne  in  mind,  that  this  is  not  the  language  of 
an  individual,  but  of  a  party,  and  that  party  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  tlie  Catholic  popuhition  of  Trelaiid  ;  and  as  such,  let 
it  be  indelibly  engraved  on  the  memories  of  our  readers. 

jSlost  ^^  istly  therefore  do  we  conceive,  that  Sir  J.  C.  Hip- 
pesley  calls  for  enquiry,  that  he  de})recales  the  precipitate  sur- 
render of  our  constiiutiou  into  the  hands  of  those,  who  term  such 
a  surrender  an  injuiy  and  an  insult.  We  have  lately  indeed 
heard  a  rumour,  to  wluch,  we  conceive,  no  credit  is  to  be  at- 
tached, that  it  was  the  intention  of  government  to  carry  these 
measures  with  a  high  hand;  and,  byway  of  quieting  the  Catho- 
lics, to  force  down  their  throats  the  very  conciliation  which  they 
abhor.  ISovv  we  do  conceive,  that  if  we  wanted  a  receipt  for 
rebellion,  we  should  look  for  it  in  such  a  measure.  The  most 
superficial  knowledge  of  human  nature  will  inform  us,  that  every 
bad  ieeling  of  pride,  of  insult,  and  of  revenge,  is  much  more 
effectually  excited  by  a  forced  favour,  than  by  a  forced  injury. 
If  the  adage,  volenti  nun  fit  injuria,  be  founded  in  truth,  not  less 
is  its  converse,  no/oili  non  fit  benejicium. 

'^i'lie  more  we  enter  into  the  nature  of  the  securities  demanded, 
the  more  we  shall  stand  astonished  at  the  virulent  and  intempe- 
rate spirit  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  who  would  reject  witli  indig- 
nation those  restrictions,  which,  so  far  from  being  arbitrary  or 
novel  exactions,  enianate  from  the  immediate  and  inherent  rights 
of  the  Crown.  To  what  extent  the  supreme  secular  power  of 
the  State  has  been  accustomed  to  intertere  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Church,  is  a  question  therefore  of  considerable  importance,  and 
we  are  happy  to  find  it  discussed  in  a  most  able  and  impartial 
manner,  in  the  volutue  wjhich  stands  second  in  the  title  of  the 
present  article.  Mr  Brown  has  connnenced  his  investigation 
as  high  as  the  reign  of  Constantino  the  Great,  and  proposes  to 
continue  it  down  to  the  Reformation.  Ilie  present  volume  com- 
prizes an  account  first  of  the  Donatist  schism,  and  of  the  eccle- 
siastical powers  which  the  emperor  exercised  upon  this  memo- 
rable occasion:  and,  secondly,  of  the  Arian  heresy,  and  the  pro- 
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ceedings  of  the  councils  upon  it,  in  which  the  emperor  appears 
to  have  etDployed  a  similar  degree   of  authority.     Injustice  to 
the  work  before  us,  we  dt)  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  the   la- 
bour which  Mr.  Brown  has  expended  on  the  cullection,  and  the 
accuracy  which  he  has  shewn  in  the  disposition  of  his  material, 
merit  our  vvarmest  approbation.     In   depth  and  variety  of  re- 
search, and  in  display  of  testimony  and  document,  he   is   unri-  ■ 
vailed.     As  far  as  it  proceeds,  it  is  a  most  valuable  reservoir  of  ' 
ecclesiastical  history,  not  only  in   the   information  which  it  ac- 
tually gives,  but  in  the  means  which   it  affords,  by  its  numerous  \ 
citations  ap.d  references,  of  pursuing  the  enquiry  to  a  still  greater 
extent.      We  earnestly  hope  that  Mr,  Brown  will  fmd   sufficieiit 
encouragement  to  enable  him  to  proceed  in  his  promised  work 
down  to  the  latest  period. 

From  th.e  evidence  which  he  has  adduced  on  the  first  of  these 
questions,  he  arrives  at  these,  among  other,  important  conclu- 
sions. 

*'  That  the  emperor  required  and  received  the  same  compliance 
with  his  commonds,  and  submission  to  his  authority,  from  the  bi- 
shops and  clergy  of  his  dominions,  which  he  required  and  received 
from  his  other  subjects  ;  their  immunity  from  thq  discharge  of 
secular  ofnces  being  derived  from  concessions,  limited  in  the  extent 
of  their  operation,  by  the  opinion  which  he  had  formed  of  the 
compliance  of  one  of  the  opposing  parties  with  the  established 
rules  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  *  ;  their  attendance,  as  well  on  his 
secular  courts,  as  m  the  ecclesiastical  assemblies  which  he  con- 
vened to  determine  their  differences,  being  required  and  enforced 
in  the  same  authoritative  language  +,  and  by  the  same  compulsory 
measures,  as  those  which  he  adopted  to  enforce  the  attendance  of 
secular  persons,  in  causes  purely  of  a  secular  nature;  their  pro- 
perty, public  and  private,  being  liable  to  confiscation,  and  their 
persons  being  subject  to  arrest,  imprisonment,  banishment,  and 
even  death,  in  accordance  with,  or  in  opposition  to,  the  decision 
of  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  legally  appointed  by  himself  and 
to  that  of  councils,  or  pretended  councils  |,  composed  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  clergy  of  a  large  portion  of  his  empire^. 

"  Finally ;  that  there  are  no  traces  of  any  distinction  having 
then  existed  between  the  supreme  head  of  the  church  and  the 
supreme  head  of  the  state ||,  as  the  emperor  in  his  character  of 
guardian  of  the  peace  of  the  former,  convened  those  meetings  of 


"  *  See  Appendix  A.  and  B.  p.  1,  2. 
«  t  See  Note  XIX." 
«  \   Those  of  the  Donatists  of  Africa." 

"  §   See,  upon  these  points,  Prynne's  Eccl.  Jurisd.  b.  ii.  c.  3, 
vol.  i.  p.  49,  50  ;  Gibbon's  Roman  Emp.  c.  21,  vol.  ii.  p.  231 — 5." 
"  II  See  Note  XX." 

ecclesiastics. 
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ecclesiastics,  by  v.-hose  deliberation  ha  wished  the:  disputes  that 
might  arise  amoniTst  the  clergy  of  his  empire  to  be  determined,  and 
for  this  purpose  called  the  prelates  and  other  inferior  members  of 
that  body  from  their  dioceses  and  charges,  at  his  pleasure,  giving 
them  directions  for  the  preservation  of  order  in  their  sees  and 
churches,  during  their  absence,  through  the  medium  of  secular 
officers  *,  to  whose  tribunal  these  disputes  were  occasionallv  re- 
ferred by  his  rescripts,  or  originally  brought  by  the  clerical  com- 
plainants themselves.  From  the  decision  of  these  assemblies  he 
received  and  heard  appeals  in  causes  ecclesiastical,  at  least  as  they 
respected  matters  of  external  discipline,  pronouncing  a  judgment 
upon  thefn,  fi-om  which  there  lay  no  appeal.  In  contradiction 
also  to  their  decision,  but  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  church,  he 
delegated  to  certain  prelates  whom  he  himself  selected,  the  power 
of  deposing  two  rival  bishops,  one  of  them  previously  declared  to 
be  orthodox,  the  other  schismatical ;  a  commission  which  these 
prelates  readily  accepted,  though  their  authority  to  act  was  solely 
derived  from  the  emperor's  commands  +. 

"  But  besides  these  points,  which  directly  relate  to  the  exercise 
of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  by  the  supreme  secular  magistrate  of 
the  empire,  the  narrative  seems  to  establish  tv/o  others,  closely 
connected  with  those  discussions  which  have  prevailed  during  so 
many  centuries,  on  the  precise  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
pope,  as  supreme  head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  depen- 
dence of  the  ecclesiastical,  on  the  temporal  power  of  the  state  ; 
namely, 

"  First,  That  offences  committed  by  the  clergy,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  rank,  against  the  civil  institutions  of  the 
empire,  were  then  regularly  cognizable  before  the  tribunal  of  a 
secular  magistrate  :|;. 

"  Second,  That  the  bishop  of  Rome  then  possessed  no  autho- 
rity over  his  fellow  bishops,  except  that  which  might  arise  from 
the  patriarchal  dignity  which  he  possessed  in  common  with  others, 
or  from  the  voluntary  respect  which  was  paid  to  him,  as  presiding 
over  one  of  the  largest  and  oldest  dioceses  of  the  empire,  gene- 
rally believed  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Peter,  and  the  ehair 


**  *  See  Appendix  I.  p.  15." 

**  +  See,  upon  this  last  point,  Tillemont,  Mem.  Eccl.  torn.  vi. 


p.  59,  60.     On  the  others,  see  further.  Note  XXI." 

**  X  As  in  the  case  of  Silvanus,  bishop  of  Cirtha,  against  whom 
an  accusation  of  theft,  or  embezzlement,  was  made  before  the 
proconsul,  by  a  deacon,  or  ex-deacon  of  his  own  church.  See 
further,  on  this  head,  Giannone,  1st,  Nap.  lib.  ii.  c.  8,  f  3,  torn,  i. 
p.  138,  9,  142;  Gibbon's  Roman  Emp.  c,  20,  vol.  ii.  p.  222,  3; 
Mosheim's  Eccl.  Hist.  cent.  iv.  part  2,  c.  2,  §  4,  vol.  i.  p.  350,  1 ; 
Hist.  Philos.  des  Papes,  p.  7." 
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of   which   was  seated   in  its   ancient   and  venerated   capital  *.'* 
P.  21. 

An  a  specimen  of  tlic  deep  research  in  \Ahich  Mr.  Brown  lirs 
engaged  himself  in  the  present  work,  we  extract  his  account  of 
tl>e  character  in  which  Con^tantine  really  appeared  at  the  Conncil 
of  iSice,  wl'.ich  certainly  bears  very  considerably  upon  the  ques- 
tion before  him. 

"  In  what  character  did  Con«tantine  appear  in  the  Council  of 
Nice,  is  a  question  which  has  !)een  very  differently  answered  by 
different  writers,  according  to  the  prejudices  by  Avhich  they  have 
been  influenced,  or  the  conclusion  which  they  wished  to  deduce 
from  its  resolution.  He  appeared  there,  says  Hermant  f ,  '  sa- 
chant  qu'il  estoit  la  comme  temoin,  et  non  comnie  juge ;  qu'il  y 
estoit  comme  un  dcs  fidelles,  ainsi  qu'il  lecrivit  luy-mesme  |  aux 
eglises  chrestiennes,  et  non  comme  souverain.'  As  a  consequence 
of  this  knowledge  we  are  reminded  that  'il  se  contenta  dun  petit 
siege  d'or  qui  estoit  fort  bas,  et  qui  convenoit  ainsi  d'une  part  a 
la  majeste  du  maistre  de  tout  le  monde,  et  de  I'autre  a  rhumilite 
d'un  prince  qui  estoit  serviteur  de  Jesus  Christ.'  That  he  ap- 
peared there  as  a  v/itncss,  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  word,  there  can 
be  no  pretence  to  say,  for  he  certainly  acted  rather  as  an  examiner 
of  witnesses,  or  at  least  of  accusers,  and  of  the  defenders  of  those 
who  were  accused.  It  must  then  be  as  a  witness  of  the  scene 
there  exhibited,  that  the  emperor  is  said  to  have  repaired  to  Nice ; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  motives  which  Tillemont,  from  whom  Mon- 
sieur de  Hermant  borrowed  much  of  his  reasoning,  as  well  as  many 
of  his  authorities,  assigns  in  the  following  passage  §,  'II  vint 
tant  pour  voir  ce  grand  nombre  de  Prelats,  que  pour  s'y  rendre  le 
mediateur  de  Ja  paix,  y  etablir  la  Concorde,  et  etoufer  toutcs  les 
disputes  ausquelles  la  folie  d' Arius  avoit  donne  le  commencement.* 


"  *  Consult,  upon  this  point,  Dupin,  Antiq.  Eccl.  Discip.  diss.  i. 
$  7,  p.  18,  $  11,  p.  39,  44  ;  diss.  iv.  c.  1,  ^  3,  and  c.  2,  p,  p.  317 
—  331 ;  Bibl.  Eccl.  tom.  ii.  p.  367,  8  ;  Maintenu  des  Princes  Sou- 
Terains,  p.  260 — 276 ;  Giannone,  1st.  di  Nap.  lib.  viii.  tom.  i. 
p.  126—9;  Hist.  Phdos.  des  Papes,  p.  9,  10;  Hist.  Eccl.  Magd. 
cent.  iv.  c.  7,  p.  549,  575  ;  Balduinu$,  de  Const.  Leg.  Eccl.  lib.  i. 
p.  41  ;  Blondel,  de  la  Primautc,  p.  14,  15,  20 — 27,  &c.;  Cave  on 
Church  Government,  Preface,  c.  1,  §  3,  4,  p.  11 — 30,  §  7,  8, 
p.  38 — 45;  Sir  John  Hay  ward,  on  Supremacy  in  Relig.  p.  50— 55  ; 
Mosheim's  Eccl.  Hist,  cent.  iii.  part  2,  c.  2,  §  2,  cent.  iv.  part  2, 
c.  2,  §  5,  vol.i.  p.  264,  5,  351—3." 

"  f  Viede  St.  Atl^.anase,  liv.  ii.  c.  4.  p.  119." 

"  :|:  '  Epist.  Const.  Ecclesiis,  apuxl  Theodoret,  1.  i.  e.  7  (10, 
p.  42),  Euseb.  1.  iii.  c.  10  (17,  p.  608).'  '* 

*«  4  Mem.  Eccl.  tom.  vi.  p.  649." 
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He  came  then  to,  moderate,  by  his  presence,  the  heats  wliich 
nii'^ht  arise  in  the  Council,  and  to  exert  all  his  influence  for  the 
re-establishment  of  the  peace  of  the  Church.     To  this  effect  is  a 
preceding   passage   in    the   life  of  St.  Athanasius  just   quoted  *. 
*  Le  second  mouvement  qui  le  fit  aussi  venir  h  Nicee,'  (the  first  as- 
signed,  being  that  of  gratifying   his    curiosity,    as  Tillemont  has 
already  taught  us,)   '  fut  qu'il  souhaitoit  de  se  rendre  le  mediateur 
de  la  paix  et  de  I'union  entres  les  Evesques.     II  craignoit,'   con- 
tinues this  biographer,  '  comme  prince  politique,  que  les  dispute* 
de  la  foy  et,  de  la  religion  n'alterassent  les  espris  de  ses  sujets  ct  le 
repos  de  son  empire ;  et  il  estoit  afflige  comnie  prince  chrestien,  de 
ee  que  le  scandale  de  cette  division  exposoit  la  religion  chrestienne 
aux  railleries  des  payens  et  des  boulFons,  qui  le  joiioient  niesnie  sur 
les  theatres,  et  pouvoit  porter  plusieurs  payens  qui  eussent  voulu 
se  faire  chrestiens,  h  dilferer  leur  conversion  ;  ce  qui  est  un  ctfet 
naturel  de  toutes  les  heresies.'     He  appeared  then, — if  we  may 
anticipate  a  title  conferred  upon  a  monarch,  who  seems  to  have 
done  little  more  than  to  restore  the  jurisdiction  of  the   crown  in 
ecclesiastical   affairs,   to  the  state  in  which  Constantine  left  it — as 
the  Defender   of  the  Faith,    of  which  we  shall  subsequently  find 
that  he  took  upon  himself,  in  some  measure,  to  be  the  interpreter. 

"But  the  best  means  of  ascwtaining  in  what  character  Con- 
stantine came  to  this  Council,  will  be  to  inquire  what  he  did  when 
he  was  there,  as  it  is  recorded  by  one  who  was  an  eye-witness  of 
his  conduct.  After  giving  us  the  speech  with  which  this  emperor 
opened  the  solemn  deliberations  of  the  council,  Eusebius  inform* 
us  +,  that  •  il  permit  aux  presidens  du  Concile  ;{:  de  dire  ce  qu'il 
leur  plairoit.  Alors,'  he  adds,  '  les  uns  commencerent  a  former 
des  accusations,  les  autres  k  y  repondre,   aet  faire  aussi  des  plain- 


«  ♦  Hermant,  Vie  de  S.  Athanase,  liv.  ii.  c.  1.  p.  103." 

«'  f  Vita  Const,  lib.  iii.  c.  13.  p.  605." 

**  ;|^  The  original  words  are  •n-a.pi^l^ov  tov  >.oyo»  ro7<;  t^?  avr^oov 
Trpo-J^oii,  and  the  use  of  the  plural  number  has  naturally  given  rise 
to  an  opinion  that  the  Council  had  more  presidents  than  one.  Such 
is  that  of  Launoy,  who  seeks  to  reconcile  the  contiicting  testimo- 
nies of  the  ancient  writers,  by  sharing  this  office  between  Alex- 
ander, Eustathius,  and  Osius.  This  conjecture  would  derive  some 
support  from  the  Synodicon  itself,  if  the  number  of  errors  which  it 
commits  in  the  short  space  of  seven-and  twenty  lines  of  only  one 
column  of  a  page,  did  not  deprive  that  register  of  every  degree  of 
credit.  For  we  there  read,  that  over  the  proceedings  of  that  a«- 
lembly  '  prsefuerunt  et  pr^sederunt  Vito  et  Vincentius  presbyteri 
bcum  tenentes  Silvestri  papae  Romani,  ejusque  successoris  Juhi : 
Alexander,  Alexandrise  :  Macarius,  Hierosolymorum :  Eustathius, 
Antiochae :  vice  Metrophanis,  Constantinopolitani,  Alexander  pres- 
byter :  Hosius,  Cordubae  episcopus  :  et  Constautinus  inter  Chris- 
hjujoji  imperatores  apostolus,'  '* 
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tes.  Ces  contestations-la  ayant  excite  un  grand  bruit,  I'Empereur 
ecouta  avec  une  extreme  patience  tout  ce  qui  fut  avance  par  les 
partis  differens,  expliqua  quelque-fols  leurs  raisons,  et  enfin  les  mit 
d'accord.  II  lour  park,'  he  further  tells  us,  "  en  grec  dont  il 
avoit  quelque  connoissance,  loija  les  uns,  convainquit  les  autres  par 
la  force  de  ses  raisons,  et  flechit  les  autres  par  la  douceur  de  ses 
remontii'.nces  jusques  a  ce  qu'il  cut  termine  leurs  differens,  et  ap- 
paisc  leurs  quereles.'  The  differences  which  have  arisen  amongst 
modern  historians  as  to  who  was  the  president  of  this  convocation 
have  already  been  noticed  *,  but  it  seems  to  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive a  more  correct  description  of  the  duties  of  tliis  office,  as  it 
would  have  been  exercised  in  times,  when  the  share  which  the 
individual  who  filled  it  was  to  take  in  the  debate  was  not  so  cor- 
rectly ascertained  as  it  now  is,  than  that  which  this  passage  affords 
us,  and  from  which  I  think  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  whilst 
present  in  the  assembly,  (and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  he 
•was  absent  during  any  part  of  its  solemn  and  public  disputations,) 
the  emperor  himself  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  the  Coun- 
cil, v.'hich  he  had  unquestionably  convoked  f .  It  is  not  contended 
that  he  voted  with  the  bishops;  (if,  indeed,  from  the  general 
unanimity  which  he  finally  established  there  was  any  voting  in  the 
case,)  but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  even  in  our  times,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  president  of  other 
assemblies,  have  only  a  casting  vote,  in  case  of  an  equality  of  voices. 


I 


((  * 


This  point  is  very  fully  discussed  by  Pagi  (An.  S25,  §  W 
— 18,  tom.  i.  p.  406—8;,  and  by  Samuel  Basnage  (An.  325,  ^  IS 
— 22,  tom.  ii.  p.  700 — 3)  to  which  I  refer  those  readers  who  may 
wish  for  further  information  on  the  subject.  The  former  of  these 
writers  argues  in  favour  of  Hosius,  Vincent,  and  Vitus,  as  legates 
of  the  prtpal  see;  the  latter  in  favour  of  Eustathius,  patriarch  of 
Antiech." 

**  f  '  The  truth  is,'  says  Dr.  Comber  (Roman  forgeries,  part  ii. 
p.  86),  '  Constantine  himself  was  the  president  of  this  Council, 
and  sat  on  a  gilded  throne  (not  as  the  preface  eaith  falsely,  below  all 
the  bishops  ;  but)  above  all  the  bishops,  as  Eusebius  an  eye-witness 
relates  ;  and  the  Notes  at  last  own  he  sat  in  tlie  chief  place.  Yea, 
the  Annalist  confesselh  he  acted  the  part  of  a  moderator  in  it. 
Richerius,'  continues  our  author,  *  goes  further,  saying,  It  is 
clear,  by  undoubted  testimonies,  that  the  appointing  and  convening 
of  this  Council  depended  on  the  authority  of  Constantine,  who  was 
the  president  thereof.'  In  fact  the  canon  law  itself  makes  the  same 
admission  ;  for  in  the  canon  Futuram^  c.  12,  p.  1,  we  read  that 
Constantine  '  pra^eidens  in  sancta  synodo,  quae  apud  Nicseam  con- 
gregata  est,  ciim  querelam  quorumdam  conspiceret  coram  se  de- 
latam,  ait :  Vos  a  nemine  dijudicari  potestis  :  quia  solius  Dei  judicio 
reservamini.  Dii  etenina,  vocati  estis ;  et  idcirio  non  potestis  ab 
hominibus  judicari,' '' 

When 
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When  the  assembly  broke  up,  we  find  that  Constantine  *  ecrivit 
ce  qui  s'etoit  passe  dans  le  Concile  h  ceux  qui  n'avoient  pd  y  as- 
sister  *  ;*  and  that,  in  one  of  ihese  letters,  speaking  of  the  bishops 
who  had  bean  present  in  obedience  to  his  summons,  to  tliose  who 
were  not  there,  he  writes  f,  *  j'ai  assiste  a  leur  assemblee  comrae 
un  d'entre  vous.  Car  je  n'ai  garde  de  dissimuler  le  sujet  de  ma 
joye  qui  est  que  je  suis  comme  vous,  et  avec  vous,  servitcur  de 
Jesus  Christ.'  In  what  sense  he  used  this  expression,  we  may 
perhaps  determine  from  the  speech  in  Eusebiust,  already  quoted 
in  the  former  chapter  of  this  work  §,  in  which  Constantine  re- 
presents himself  as  being  appointed  by  God,  '  Eveque,  pour  le 
dehors  de  TEglise,'  as  were  the  prelates  to  whom  he  made  this 
declaration,  '  pour  le  dedans.'  Whilst  thus  referring  his  authority 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  as  it  related  to  the  external  discipline  of 
the  Church,  to  the  same  divine  original,  as  that  of  the  successors 
of  the  Apostles  in  the  internal,  it  is  readily  admitted  that  Con- 
stantine did  not  always  exactly  observe  the  distinction  which  he 
here  lays  down,  but  seems  to  have  reserved  to  himself  a  general 
controlling  power,  which  he  brought  into  action  as  circumstances 
appeared  to  call  for  its  exertion,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
committed  to  his  government,  and  of  the  Church  which  so  gladly 
availed  itself  of  his  protection.  It  is  not,  however,  my  business 
to  maintain,  or  even  attempt  to  maintain  the  consistency  of  his 
conduct  on  these  points,  but  merely  to  show  what  that  conduct 
was."     P.  57. 

Such  then  was  the  antiquity  of  the  interference  of  the  supreme 
secular  power,  in  matters  purely  ecclesiastical,  and  we  hope  to  trace 
its  progress  with  Mr.  Brown,  through  all  its  various  channels,  es- 
pecially in  these  dominions,  from  the  earliest  ages  down  to  that  of 
the  Reformation ;  we  shall  then  look  to  the  documents  which  the 
industry  and  the  influence  of  Sir  J.  C.  Hippisley  has  collected, 
as  an  exposition  of  the  practice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  States  of 
the  present  day,  on  the  various  branches  of  Ecclesiastical  ju- 
risdiction.    From  all  this  concurrent  testimony,    but  one  in- 
ference can  result,  that  those  who  refuse  to  admit  the  exercise  of 
such  influence,  whether  of  the  parliament  or  of  the  crown,  in 
their  own  aflfairs,  are  but  ill  adapted  to  direct  it  in  the  affairs  of 
others.     We  are  called  upon  to  admit  the  Romanists  to  a  par- 
ticipation of  the  same  privileges  and  power  with  their  Protestant 
brethren,  while  they  ihemselves  both  refuse  and  execrate  those 


**  ♦  Eusebius,  Vita  Const,  lib.  iii.  c.  16,  p.  607.'* 

w  f  lb.  lib.  iii.  c.  17,  p.  608.'* 

*'  %  Vita  Const,  lib.  iv.  c.  2h   p.  666^* 

"  i  Note  ii.  p.  2. 

■^  .      N  I)  restrictions 
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restrictions  and  regulations  under  which  eveiy  Protestant  is  uni- 
Ibnnly  bound.  I'hev  meet  us  uot  on  equ:'.!  terms.  They  de- 
mand not  an  equal,  but  a  larger  share  of  the  constitution  than 
ourselves.  x\ny  measure,  therefore,  that  would  stxure  to  thetu 
their  demands,  would  be  not  the  concession  of  a  part,  but  the 
surrender  of  the  whole.  We  Irave  purposely  refrained  from  en- 
tering upoH  those  higher  political  and  constitutional  grounds  on 
which  we  should  resist  the  abandonment  of  any  bulwark  of  our 
Church,  and  of  our  Protestant  constitution  ;  we  would  only  at 
present  evince  the  utter  hopelessness  of  any  conciliation  without 
*uch  a  surrender,  as  the  oldest  aiid  best  frien  Is  of  Catholic 
l£man«ipat;on  would  feel  it  their  duty  to  resist. 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  Speech  of  Sir.  J.  Cox  Hippisley,  we 
find  the  Bull  for  the  rc-establinhmentof  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  : 
upon  the  revival  of  such  a  society,  at  such  a  time,  our  limits  will 
not  permit  us  at  present  to  enlarge  ;  we  tjust_,  however,  in  the 
course  of  a  very  short  time,  to  present  to  the  public  a  full  and 
extended  view  of  this  obnoxious  Order,  and  to  draw  their  at- 
tention to  the  alarming  consequences,  which  must  necessarily 
result  from  their  re-establishnietit  and  re-adniission  into  these 
dominions. 


Arv.  VIII.  y/  Letter  frora  a  Rector  to  /lis  Curate,  on  the 
Subject  of  the  JJiLle  Societj/.  fcvo.  pp.  7o.  Halchard. 
181(i. 

oHOULD  any  young  man,  upon  first  entering  into  the  Church, 
or  still  more,  upon  undert;dang  Hie  care  of  a  large  and  populous 
parish,  be  desirc^us  of  forndng  a  temperate,  just,  and  j)ractical 
view  of  this  very  controverted  question,  we  could  not  recommend 
liim  to  a  more  clear,  compendious,  and  convincing  statement  of 
the  case,  than  is  coniaiued  in  the  jiamphlet  before  us.  It  is 
clearly  from  the  pen  of  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  the 
habits  of  teaching;  we  have  lieard  it  ascribed  indeed  to  the  late 
head-master  of  one  of  our  hrst  public  schools,  and  from  the 
sound  and  useful  sense  displayed  throughout  the  whole,  we  are 
iiidticed  to  give  credit  to  the  report, 

Tiie  Rector  is  supposed  to  answer,  in  a  friendly  letter,  the 
objections  of  a  young  and  inexperienced  curate,  to  remove  cer- 
tain scruples,  and  to  point  out  the  erroneous  tendency  of  certain 
sentiment::,  which  the  young  man  has  submitted  to  his  judgment. 
I'he  character  of  the  Hector  is  well  kept  up  throughout  the 
vJiola;  there  is  a  candour  which  cannot  fail  to  convince,  and  a 
iindiiess  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  to  attach. 

Upoa 
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Upon  every  point  connected  with  this  great  question,  the  au- 
thor speaks  with  nuich  good  sense  and  discrimination  :  when, 
however,  he  discusses  that  grand  principle  of  the  Bible  Society,' 
*'  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  on/i/,"  his  opinions  are  delivered 
with  so  much  discrimiuution,that  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  transcribe 
tliein. 

"  Is  the  present  age  tlien  so  enhghtened,  that  the  danger  of 
such  errors  and  perversion  has  actually  ceased  to  exist  ?  Is  our 
proficiency  in  religious  knowledge  so  great,  and  so  universal,  as 
to  render  the  measures,  which  thei/  found  expedient,  no  lono-er 
necessary  ?  Do  all  agree  in  the  doctrines,  which  tkej/  endeavoured 
to  establish  ?  Do  all  venerate  and  support  the  Church,  which  ihsy 
laboured  to  build  up  on  a  foundation  so  solid,  that  it  might  never 
be  shaken? — It  is  true,  we  are  happily  free  from  many  of  the 
grosser  absurdities,  which  equally  disgraced  religion  and  common 
sense,  though  examples  of  fanaticism  might  still  be  produced, 
scarcely  inferior  to  any  that  have  been  mentioned — of  inspirations 
— and  illuminations — and  sudden  conversions — and  pangs  of  the 
new  birth — and  very  recently  of  persons,  v/ho  were  weak  enough 
to  give  credit  to  the  fanciful  predictions  of  a  foolish  or  designing 
woman,  who  was  able  to  persuade  them  to  expect  the  birth  of  the 
Messiah. 

"  But  with  regard  to  doctrines,  much  of  the  old  leaven,  it  is 
to  be  lamented,  still  remains.  So  long  as  teachers  shall  be  found 
to  maintain,  and  hearers  to  believe,  that  ^  faith  atone  is  sufficient  to 
our  justification,'  so  '  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  '  good  tvorks' — ■ 
'  that  it  is  impossible  to  resist,  or  fall  from  Grace' — so  long  aa 
'  absolute  unconditional  election'  and  reprobation  are  held  to  be 
truths  founded  on  the  Scriptures — so  long  as  Creeds  shall  be  pub- 
lished, derived  (as  it  is  pretended)  from  the  same  Scriptures,  but 
containing  less  of  real  Christianity  than  the  Koran  of  Mahomet — 
so  long  as  New  Versions  of  the  same  Scriptures  shall  be  sent  forth 
to  support  doctrines,  whereby  '  the  divinity  of  our  blessed  Re- 
deemer' is  impiously  called  in  question,  and  the  fundamental  arti- 
cle of  '  the  atonement  is  denied' — so  long — I  can  never  persuade 
myself,  that  I  shall  promote  the  advancement  of  true  religion  by 
joining  a  Society,  which  can  be  satisfied  with  •  giving  the  Bible 
oJonet'  rejecting  the  Prayer  Book— and  the  Catechism — ail  expla- 
natory Noti-s  and  Expositions— and  '  accepting  the  Scri'pture 
rnerdij  as  its  otvn  interpreter.'  For  it  is  to  little  good  purpose,  that 
the  Bible  afo7ie  is  distributed  by  the  members  of  this  Society,  if  it 
be  followed  by  itinerant  vendors,  equally  alert  in  circulating  ne:v 
^dit'ovs  with  enthusiastic  and  Cahinistic  interpretations. 

"  When  such  means  are  employed  to  disseminate  such  doctrines, 
I  leave  any  one  to  determine,  v/hethcr  •  the  Scripture  can  be  its 
own  true  interpreter'  to  those,  whose  judgments  are  no  longer  free 
—whose  minds  are  already  prejudiced,  or  liable  every  moment  to 
be  Jsd  astray— who  have  little  or  no  opportuiiity  of  correcting  the 

J,-  ft  2  ^^^s® 
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false  notions  they  have  imbibed,  by  listening  to  the  sober  adraonls^ 
lions  of  their  lawful  and  appointed  pastors,  whom  they  have  beea 
taught  to  consider  no  better  than  *  blind  guides,'  unable  to  in- 
struct them  in  the  saving  truths  of  the  Gospel  ?     '  Any  rel^ion* 
(it  has  been  said)  '  is  better  than  none  ;'  but  in  a  concern  so  mo* 
mentoiis,  and  where  the  choice  is  free,  it  is  surely  of  no  trifling 
importance  to  enable  those,  for  whose  salvation  we  profess  and  feel 
(as  we  are  bound  to  do)  an  earnest  solicitude,  to  distinguish  rightly' 
between  truth  and  error;  especially  at  a  time,  M-hen  so  many  dif- 
ferent sects — all  of  them  appealing  to  the  Sacred  Writings  in  sup- 
port of  their  various  and  opposite  tenets — are  daily  spreading  them- 
selves wider  over  the  country ;  and  are  indefatigable  in  their  exer- 
tions to  make  new  proselytes  to  their  respective  opinions.     Shall 
no  antidote  be  supplied  to  counteract  the  baneful  effects  of  the 
poison  thus  administered? — Shall  the  clergy,  who  refuse  to  join 
tlie  Bible  Society,  be  accused  of  '  imitating  the  practice  of  the 
Romish  Church?'     Are  they  enemies  to  the  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures  ? — God  forbid ! — The  charge   will   be  refuted   by  tils' 
practice  of  almost  every  parochial  minister  in  the  kingdom,  who, 
according  to  his  means,  has  seldom  failed  to  distribute  Bibles  to 
}iis  poor  parishioners.     But  he  has  been  far  from  thinking  this  to  bfi 
sufficient — well   knowing,  thai  it  is  the  duty  ©f  an   established 
clergy,  not  to  inculcate  general  and  vague  notions  of  religion,  but 
genuine  and  sound  principles,  conformahlij  to  the  received  opinions 
of  the  Church,  to  Xi-hich  he  belongs  :  and  that  he  would  discharge  his 
duty  but  by  halves,  were  he  contented  with  *  giving  away  the 
Bible,'  unless  he  availed  himself  of  the  additional  means  in  his 
power  to  render  it  serviceable  by  being  rightly  understood.     Sueh 
are  the  means  afforded  by  the  distribution  of  the  Prayer  Book, 
and  of  the  various  little  Tracts  furnished  by  tlie  Society  for  pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  more 
fully  the  moral  precepts—and  explaining  more  clearly  the  sublime; 
iJoctrines  of  Christianity."'     P.  0,5. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  presenting  oiir  readers  with  another 
extract  from  this  excellent  publication^  in  which  the  author  gives 
us  a  serious  and  important  warning  against  the  'political  iujiucncc 
which  this  enormous  system  of  organization  is  gradually  acquir- 
ing, and  which  it  will  apply  in  due  time  to  the  furtherance  of 
purposes  the  most  hostile  to  the  best  interests  both  of  Churck 
and  State, 

"  There  is  one  circumstance  which  appears  too  material  to  es* 
cape  our  observation.  In  the  detail  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Bible  Society,  it  is  boasted,  that  '  jmlitical  ivjiiience  has  been  ac* 
quired  in  foreign  courts  *,' — Whetlier  this  boast  be  well  founded 


*  "  See  the  8th  Report  of  the  Bible  Society,  page  TS.'*" 
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»T  not,  tliey  who  have  made  it  are  the  best  judges.  But  be  the 
influence  resjl  or  imaginary,  this  much  is  certain,  that  they  have 
had  it  in  their  contemplation,  and  have  considered  it  as  desirable : 
and  if  this  be  so,  have  not  we  on  the  other  side  equal  reason  to 
view  it  in  a  diiFerent  light  ?  If  such  an  acquisition  be  considered 
of  importance  ahroad,  why  may  it  not  be  as  much  desired  and  as 
ardently  sought  after  at  home  ?  Should  this  idea  be  regarded  as 
neither  unnatural  nor  improbable,  who  can  without  the  most  serious 
alarm  suffer  his  mind  to  dwell  on  the  effects,  which  may  be  pro- 
duced by  so  extensive  a  combination?— by  the  united  efforts  of  so 
large  and  powerful  a  body  ? — by  the  weight  they  will  have  obtained 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom? — and  by  the  means,  which  they  pos- 
sess, of  appropriating  (whenever  the  demand  for  Bibles  shall  have 
"been  supplied,  as  far  as  may  be  deemed  expedient)  the  immense 
funds,  so  carefully  treasured  up,  to  the  accomplishment  of  purposes 
far  remote  from  those,  for  which  they  were  originally  collected." 
P.  38. 

From  the  extracts  which  we  have  already  given,  our  readers 
will  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  publication  before 
us,  which  will  meet,  we  trust,  with  the  attentioa  which  it  so 
justly  merits. 


Art.  IX.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Winchester,  at  the  Lent  Assizes,  1816,  holdenfor  the  Countj/ 
of  Southampton,  before  the  Hon.  Mr.  Baron  Graham,  and 
the  Hoti.  Mr.  Justice  Park.  With  an  Appendix  and  Notes. 
By  the  Rev.  Frederic  Iremonger,  A.  M.  F.  L.  S.  4to, 
pp.  80.     Jacob,  Winchester  ;  and  llivingtons,  London. 

The  Sermon  before  us  is  the  production  of  the  gentleman,  to 
whose  "suggestions,"  the  promoters  of  the  System  of  Na- 
jional  Education  are  so  much  indebted.  The  text  chosen  by  Our 
author,  is  from  Psalm  Ixxix.  ver.  12,  "  O  let  the  sorrozcful 
9ighing  of  the  Prisoners  come  before  thee."  As  the  opening  of 
•  his  subject  is  conceived  in  a  strain  of  dignified  piety,  we  shall 
with  pleasure  present  it  to  our  readers. 

"  It  has  been  wisely  and  piously  ordained  by  our  ancestors, 
tliat  the  solemn  Administration  of  Justice  should  commence  with 
.devout  supplications  to  that  Being  who  is  the  Supreme  Governor 
(Of  the  World,  and  concerning  whom  it  is  emphatically  declared 
in  Scripture,  that  as  Mercy  and  'I'ruth  go  before  his  face,  so 
Righteousness  and  Judgment  are  the  habitation  of  his  throne  I 
Independent  of  the  peculiar  need  which  even  the  ivisest  of  earthly 
Judges  must  have  of  ths  Divine  Blessing,  in  their  arduous  and  im- 
'  portant 
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portant  office,  an  opporttmlty  is  thereby  afforded  for  the  suitable 
admonitions  of  the  Christian  preacher,  and  of  all  topics  suggested 
by  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  there  is  none  perhaps  better  cal- 
culated to  excite  impressions  of  seriousness,  than  considering  the 
state  of  our  unfortunate,  but  pitiable  fellow- creatures,  who  have 
become  amenable  to  the  laws  of  their  country,  and  reflecting  on 
the  surn  of  individual  and  collective  misery,  confined  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  to  such  an  unusually  dreadful  extent,  within  our  prison 
walls !     Well  may  the  considerate  Christian  approach  the  sanc- 
tuary of  God,   and  there  with  fervency  implore,  that  the  sorrow- 
ful  sighing  of  the  Prisoners  may  come  before  Him !    that   theit- 
tears  may  be  the  tears  oUiumility  and  contrition  :  that  their  sorrow- 
may  be   the  godly   sorrow   that  worketh  Repentance ;    and  that, 
should  they  suffer  the  punishment  of  an  earthly  tribunal,  they  may, 
through  Divine  Grace,  direct  every  thought,  and  raise  every  effort 
of  the'soul,  to  the  Judge  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  thus,  through 
the  mercy  of  God,  and  the  merits  of  their  Great  Intercessor,  find 
acceptance,  when  the^«a/ and  irretrievable  sentence  is  passed  upon 
them  at  the  Day  of  Judgment  /"     P.  7. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  consider  ihe  causes  of  that  depravit}-» 
of  which  we  find  too  many  melancholy  instances  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  the  remedies  which  may  be 
applied.  He  conceives  with  much  justice,  that  during  the  time 
of  their  confinement  in  prison,  much  might  be  done  toward* 
softening  and  purifying  their  minds,  and  towards  infusing  tho?c 
principles  of  Christianity,  which  have  too  often  been  wholly 
neglected. 

*'  Here  then  a  question  naturally  arises. — Are  there  no  means 
by  which  the  reformation  of  the  unhappy  culprits  of  all  ages  may 
be  attempted  ?  When  the  companions  of  their  guilty  hours  are 
far  from  them ;  when  the  outward  objects  which  have  hitherto 
solely  attracted  their  attention,  and  '  like  deceitful  lights  upon  a 
dangerous  coast,'  have  brought  them  within  the  melancholy  and 
sorrowful  walls  of  a  prison,  are  removed  from  the  sight  of  their 
eyes  ;  when  the  noise,  and  bustle,  and  hurry  of  the  world  are  at 
a  distance  ;  when  scenes  of  riot  and  debauchery  are  beyond  their 
reach  ;  whentemptations  to  sin  no  longer  solicit  and  allure  them,  what 
better  time  can  there  be  to  induce  them  to  look  into  the  inmost 
recesses  of  their  hearts,  to  scrutinise  calmly,  impartially,  and  with- 
out interruption,  the  motive  of  every  transaction,  and  retrace  the 
fatal  steps  which  have  gradually  led  them  to  the  brink  of  misery 
and  of  ruin  ?  Never  are  the  consolations  of  religion,  and  the  oem- 
forts  of  Divine  Grace  more  requisite,  than  when  the  hand  of  afflic- 
tion lies  heavy  upon  us ;  and  never  does  afBiction  more  grievously 
oppress,  and  weigh  down  the  soul,  than  when  it  is  produced  by  a 
consciousness  of  guilt !  The  influence  of  religion  will  then  be  felt : 
the  terrors  of  the    Lord   may  persuade  some,   and  they  may  be 
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plucked  as  a  fire-brand  out  of  the  fire  ;  while  the  humble  penitcn, 
may  be  taught  to  look  up  for  comfort  to  Him,  who  came  to  heal 
the  brnken-fiearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the 
opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound  !"     F.  13. 

In  the  notes  will  be  found  much  useful  Information  on  the 
arrangement  of  prisons,  of  the  clasi-ification  of  those  contined, 
and  of  the  separation  of  the  recUiiniable  from  the  totally  de- 
praved, and  various  observations  which  cannot  be  read  without 
satisfaction-,  nor  folloned  without  advantage.  A  very  excellent 
account  is  given  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  prison-school 
in  Newgate,  a  plan  which  we  could  heartily  wish  to  see  more 
generally  adopted. 

We  are  baj)py  in  being  enabled  to  recomntcnd  this  Sermon, 
not  only  as  an  animated  and  impressive  discourse,  but  a«  fur- 
nishing many  useful  hints  to  those,  who  direct  their  pious  atten- 
tion to  those  of  our  poor  and  dehided  brethren,  who,  wiihin  t'le 
walls  of  a  prison,  await  the  just  punishment  of  their  crimes  We 
could  heartily  wish  to  see  a  much  louder  treatise  upon  this  sub- 
ject from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Iremoiiger,  as  we  are  persuaded, 
that  such  a  task  could  not  be  entrusted  to  a  more  active,  a  more 
pious,  or  a  more  discriminating  mind. 


Akt.    X.     Respectful  Ad'hes%  to  the    Most    Reverend  the 
Archbishops^  S^c.     Hatchard.    1816. 


I:^  OR  now  upwards  of  an  hundred  years,  the  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  has  pursued  its  pious  and  unaffected  la- 
bours undisturbed  by  controversy,  and  uniissailed  by  the  shai^is  of 
intestine  hostility.  Its  enemies  were  from  without.  The  re- 
spectful sneers,  the  sly  insinuations,  imd  the  masked  malignity  of 
its  enemies,  whether  Chincbmen  or  Dissenter'^,  have  as  yet  had 
no  other  effect  than  to  stimulate  her  exertions,  and  to  strengthen 
her  cause.  Of  late  it  has  been  attacked  from  within,  its  meeting!! 
have  become  scenes  of  bitter  and  luiseenily  contention,  and  if  we 
augur  rightly,  a  still  more  violent  attack  is  medit;\ted  agamst  its 
principles,  its  doctrines,  and  i's  iniluence.  As  our  coimtry  rea- 
ders may  be  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  all  the  cncum- 
stances  attending  this  affair  bom  the  very  beginning,  we  sliull 
present  them  with  a  short  but  accurate  statement  of  the  causes 
and  the  progress  of  the  present  controversy. 

At  a  General    Meeting  in   March,  1813,    a  Tract,  entitled 
*'   Directions  for  a  Devout  and  Decent  Behaviour  in  the  public 
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Worslilp  of  God/'  was  submitted  by  special  recommendation  to 
a  Committee  for  tlie  purpose  of  revision.  This  Committee  having 
reported,  that  in  the  Table  of  Collects  (in  that,  we  believe,  for 
Christn)as  Day)  annexed  to  that  Tract,  they  found  the  word 
Regeneration  placed,  'Ahere  evidently  the  word  Renovation 
should  stand,  the  alteration  was  directed  by  the  Board  to  be 
made  in  all  subsequent  editions  of  the  Tract. 

In  consequence  of  a  suggestion  made  to  the  Board,  it  was 
agreed  on  the  15th  of  June,  IS  13,  that  the  Committee  of  Revi- 
sion for  the  Family  Bible,  should  also  be  a  Committee  of  Revi- 
sion .''or  all  the  Books  and  Tracts  upon  the  Society's  Catalogue; 
and  that  they  should  consider  the  expediency  of  reprinting  such  as 
were  out  of  print.  The  power  also  of  recommending  to  the 
General  Boaid  any  corrections,  alterations,  and  additions,  was 
entrusted  to  their  discretion.  To  allow,  however,  a  full  oppor- 
tunity to  any  member  or  members  of  the  Society  to  transmit 
their  observations  upon  any  point  which  might  arise,  the  interval 
between  the  notice  for  a  reprint  and  the  actual  reprinting,  was 
extended  from  one  to  three  months.  Nothing  surely  could  be 
more  open  and  fair  than  ihe  whole  of  this  proceeding. 

The  adoption  of  these  resolutions  however  tended  very  mate- 
rially to  alter  the  established  practice,  in  regard  to  the  reprinting 
of  the  Society's  books  and  tracts.  The  Society  itself,  before  this 
period,  had  little  or  no  concern  in  the  matter.  Messrs.  Riving- 
lon  had  always  been  accustomed  to  reprint  the  books  and  tracts 
as  often  as  new  editions  were  required,  without  any  formal  order 
from  the  Board ;  and  it  had  been  left  to  their  discretion,  as  book- 
sellers, to  determine  whether  the  demand  for  any  particular  tract 
warranted  the  undertaking  of  a  new  edition.  If,  in  their  opinion, 
there  was  no  sufficient  demand  for  any  particular  tract,  which 
was  no  uncommon  case,  the  title  of  such  tract  was  transferred 
from  the  Catalogue  to  the  list  of  tracts  out  of  print. 

The  Committee  of  Revision,  in  obedience  to  the  directions 
given  them  by  the  Board,  entered  into  a  careful  examination  of 
all  the  books  and  tracts  stated  to  be  out  of  print,  and,  as  those 
w  ho  have  regularly  attended  the  Board  can  testify,  made  constant 
reports  of  their  proceedings.  At  the  very  commencement  of  their 
labours,  notice  was  given  by  Messrs.  Rtvington  that  Bishop 
Bradford's  tract  on  Baptismal  and  Spiritual  Regeneration,  among 
others,  was  nearly  out  of  print,  but  that  as  there  was  but  little  de- 
mand for  the  tract,  a  npw  edition  was  not  at  present  necessary. 
Inconsequence  of  this  report  from  the  Society's  booksellets,  the 
iPommittee  did  not  recommend  to  the  Board  a  reprint  of  the 
tract  in  question  ;  but  no  sooner  did  Messrs.  Rivington  report 
that  the  demand  was^  greater  thai)  they  originally  had  stated  it  to 
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liave  been,  than  a  Reprint  was  immediately  ordered  to  be  under-' 
taken. 

The  alteration  made  in  the  title  to  the  Collect  for  Christmas 
Day,  and  tlie  non-appearance  of  Bishop  Bradford's  tract  in  the 
Catalogue  attached  to  the  Society's  Report  for  1814,  gave,  as  it 
appears,  much  offence  to  several  members,  and  occasioned  some 
severe  animadversions  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Society.  It  was 
said,  in  particular,  that  the  Society  had  rejected  Bishop   Brad- 
ford's tract.     This  assertion,  however,  can  be  proved  to  be  un- 
founded in  truth.  Bishop  Bradford's  tract,  like  many  others,  had 
been  transferred  from  the  Catalogue  to  the  list  of  tracts  out  of 
print.     It  might  at  any  time  have  been  reprinted,  and  snice  ihe 
demand  for  it  has  revived,  it  iras  actually  been  reprinted,  and  re- 
stored to  its  place  in  llie  Catalogue.     Many  seiy  valuable  tracts 
are  now  in  the  same  condition,  and  remain  out  of  prnit,  not  be- 
cause they  are  rejected  by  the  Society,  but  because  there  is  no  de- 
mand for  them. 

The  main  attack,  however,  made  upon  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Society,  originated  in  Y)\'.  iMani's  celebrated  tracts 
on  Regeneration  and  Conversion.  At  a  General  Meeting  in  April, 
3814,  Dr.  Mant's  tracts  on  Regeneration  and  Conversion  were 
regularly  recommended  to  the  Board  as  a  work  calculated  in  the 
highest  degree  to  promote  the  objects  and  views  of  the  Society. 
These  tracts  being  submitted  to  the  usual  revision,  were  admitted 
by  ballot  in  May,  1814.  The  admission  of  these  tractswould  not, 
perhaps,  have  excited  so  much  attention,  if  the  Board  had  not 
ordered  a  copy  of  the  tracts  to  be  transmitted  with  the  Aiuiual 
Report  for  1814  to  each  of  the  members.  In  enclosing,  how- 
ever, this  and  other  tracts  with  the  Annual  Packet,  the  Board  did 
nothing  out  of  common  course  ;  it  having  been  generally  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Society  to  send  with  the  iVnnual  Packet  copies  of  the 
most  important  tracts  admitted  withni  the  year. 

Soon  after  the  distribution  of  the  Annual  Report  for  1814, 
'several  works  issued  from  the  press  on  the  subject  of  Regenera- 
tion, &Lc.  particularly  one  from  the  5)en  of  the  Rev.  John  Scott, 
Vicar  of  Ferriby,  in  Yorkshire  ;  another  from  that  of  the  Rev. 
T.  T.  Biddulph  of  Bristol ;  and  the  anonymous  publication 
now  before  us.  This  vastly  respectful  address  was  circulated 
with  extraordinary  zeal  and  activity  in  the  two  Universities.  In 
the  three  works  above  mentioned  which  excited  a  considerable 
degree  of  public  attention,  the  doctrines  maintained  by  Dr. 
Mant  were  attempted  to  be  controverted  ;  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Society  were  severely  censured ;  and  the  Society  itself  was 
charged  with  gross  and  palpable  inconsistency. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year.     At  a  very  numerous  General  Meeting,  on  the 
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6th  of  February,  18 If),  a  violent  opposition  was  made  to  ths 
admission  of  another  Tract  of  Dr.  Mant's,  entitled  '^  A  famihar 
and  easy  Guide  to  the  Understanding  of  tlie  Church  Cathechism, 
in  Question  and  Answer,  for  the  Use  of  Children  "  This  Tract 
bad  been  regularly  recommended  by  three  Subscribing  Members, 
and  had  been  referred  to  the  usual  Examination  and  Revision. 
The  Referees  having  at  this  Meeting  made  their  Reports  to  the 
Board  generally  favourable,  but  suggesting  certain  alterations  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Tract,  which  alterations  were  acced- 
ed to  b}'  the  author,  the  Tract  was  at  length  admitted  on  the  So- 
ciety's Catalogue  by  ballot.  No  sooner  was  this  part  of  the 
business  of  the  day  brought  to  a  conclusion,  than  a  long  and  ve- 
hement discussion  arose  on  the  subject  of  Dr.  Mant's  Tracts  on 
Regeneration  and  Conversio;\  The  debate  was  terminated  by 
Mr.  Dealtry's  giving  notice,  that,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  the 
next  month,  he  intended  to  make  a  motion  to  the  Board,  in  the 
following  terms,  viz.  *'  That  the  Society  do  take  into  considera- 
tion an  inconsistency  in  a  fundamental  point  of  Doctrine,  which 
appears  to  him,  and  other  Members  of  the  Society,  to  exist  in 
certain  of  its  Tracts." 

At  an  extra  General  Meeting,  holde:i  on  the  20th  February, 
18l6,  iSIr.  Dealtry,  being  present,  notified  to  the  Board,  that 
he  revoked  the  notice  which  he  had  given  at  the  last  General 
Meeting  of  the  Society,  respecting  a  motion  which  he  had  in- 
tended to  bring  before  the  Board,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  the 
next  month.  His  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterlwiry, 
who  was  in  the  chair,  declared  it  to  be  his  decided  opinion, 
that,  as  a  most  serious  and  weiglUy  charge  had  been  preferred 
against  the  Society,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  take  tlic 
matter  up  in  a  serious  manner,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Dealtry  had 
thought  proper  to  revoke  the  notice  of  his  motion.  It  was 
agreed,  therefore,  on  the  suggestion  of  His  Grace, 

"  That  the  Committee  for  Revision  should  be  desired  to  examine 
the  Books  and  Tracts  on  the  Society's  Catalogue,  in  order  to  as- 
certain, whether  there  was  any  Inconsistency  or  Contradiction  in 
them,  and  to  make  their  Report  thereupon  to  tlie  Board." 

The  Committee  for  Revision,  in  compliance  with  the  request 
of  (he  Board,  entered  immediately  on  the  task  assigned  to  them  ; 
and,  after  a  most  laborious  exanjination  of  the  Books  and  Tracts 
on  the  Society's  Catalogue,  they  unanimously  concurred  in 
framing  the  following  Report,  which,  as  it  was  twice  distinctly 
read  at  the  last  General  Meeting,  we  are  enabled  to  give  with 
accuracy. 

•'  The  Committe?  having  received  the  directions  of  the  Board 
to  examine  the  Books  and  Tracts  on  the  Society's  Catalogue,  in 
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•rdcr  to  ascertain,  whether  there  be  any  Inconsistency  or  Contra- 
diction in  them,  particularly  on  the  doctrine  of  Regeneration,  and 
to  make  their  Report  upon  these  points  to  the  Board,  have  pro- 
ceeded carefully  to  examine  the  same,  as  far  as  respects  the  doc- 
trine of  Regeneration,  and  do  Report  tliat  there  is  nothing  to  im- 
peach the  Consistency  of  the  Tracts,  or  involve  them  in  Contra- 
diction with  each  other  on  the  point  of  doctrine  ;  although,  in  somy 
instances,  the  term  Regeneration  is  used,  sometimes  strictly  and 
properly,  as  applied  in  our  Liturgical  Offices,  to  the  Grace  con- 
veyed in  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  ;  and,  at  other  times,  in  a 
larger  and  laxer  sense,  by  different,  and,  occasionaUy  by  the  same 
authors." 

This  Report  was  presented  to  the  Board  by  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  London,  at  a  very  numerous  General  Meeting,  on  the  14tii 
inst.  As  soon  as  the  Report  had  been  read.  His  Grace  the 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  presided  on  this  occasion, 
moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  returned  to  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  London,  and  the  rest  of  the  Committee  for  RevK^jon, 
for  their  satisfactory  Report  then  before  the  Board.  The  motion 
of  tlie  Archbishop  was  warmly  opposed  by  several  members  pre- 
sent ;  but  at  length  the  vote  of  thanks,  \\  hlch  was  understood  to 
express  the  Board's  approval  of  the  Report,  was  carried  by  a 
large  majority. 

Such  are  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  disturb  the 
tmion  and  harmony  which  has  ever  prevailed  in  the  Society. 
That  any  membf  r  or  any  party  of  members  are,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  Society,  entitled  to  declare  their  opposition  to  any 
intended  measure  of  tiie  Board,  we  shall  not  deny  ;  but  that  cla- 
morous harangue  and  obstinate  tautology  are  tlie  best  means  of 
tffecting  their  purpose,  we  must  be  allowed  to  doubt.  Surely  a 
temperate  memorial  and  a  simple  vote  would  be  a  much  less 
objectionable  method  of  proceeding,  or  if  they  should  still  think 
themselves  aggrieved,  as  a  last  resort,  the  press  is  open  to  their 
hands.  It  is,  howevef,  somewhat  extraordinar}*,  that  in  more 
instances  than  one,  especially  in  the  instance  of  the  supposed 
author  of  the  work  before  us,  that  the  press  was  first  resorted 
to  (out  of  respect  as  we  suppose  to  the  Society.)  and  after  that  a 
vague  and  tedious  harangue  Now  if  only  iialf  the  members 
were  to  insist  upon  the  privilege  of  hearing  themselves  talk  n{)on 
Regeneration  and  other  controveited  pomts,  the  Society  might 
tilt,  as  was  well  remarked,  as  long  as  the  Council  of  Trent,  and 
after  eighteen  years  discussion  conclude  where  they  began. 
We  cannot  too  often  protest  against  the  degradation  of  the  Board 
at  Bartlett's  Buildings  into  a  British  Forum,  or  of  its  Meetings 
ia^o  those  of  a  Bear-garden. 

Thus 
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Thus  much  as  tc  the  manner  of  proceeding.  As  to  the  matter  we 
shall  say  but  a  very  few  words.  It  is  too  well  known  that  a  party  has 
newly  sprung  in  the  Church  whose  principles  upon  the  subject  of 
Regeneration  (as  it  is  called),  and  other  important  points,  though 
differing  in  various  degrees  among  themselves,  are  a!!  fundament- 
ally opposite  to  those  of  the  old  and  orthodox  Clergy.     The 
opinions  of  which  are  founded  in  a  just  and  Scripturural  view  of 
Christianity,  it  is  not  our  province  at  present  to  decide.     We 
would  only  put  two  plain  questions  to  those  of  the  new  party, 
who  have  raised  so  much  dissension  in  the  Society.    First,  whe- 
ther, when  they  were  admitted  members  of  that  Society,  thev 
were  not  fully  aware,  that  its  doctrines,  its  views,  and  its  in', 
fluence,    were  not  in    decided  opposition    on   all   Puritanical 
points  to  their  own  ;  and  whether  it  has  not  always  been  consi- 
dered as  the  organ  of  the  Unpuritanical  portion  of  the  Establish- 
ed Church  ?  This  they  cannot  deny ;  and  if  soj  we  would  ask 
them  by  what  right  they  call  upon  that  Society  to   resign  the~ 
grounds  on  which  it  stands,  or  how  they  are  justified  in  inter- 
rupting its  long  established  harmony  by  clamorous  and  obstinate 
opposition?  And  secondly,  with  respect  to  the  immediate  ques- 
tion  before   us,  we  would  ask,  whether,  quibbling  and  verbal 
distinctions  apart,  there  is  one  principle  in   Dr.  Mant's  Tracts 
which  may  not  be  found   in  other  Tracts  of  the   Society;  and 
conversely,  whether  there  is  any  Tract  now  on  the  list,  which 
contains  doctrines  fundamentally  different  from  those  of  Dr. 
Mant ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  there  is  any  one  Tract,  which 
teaches  their  principles,  and  inculcates  their  peculiar  notions.  For 
ourselves,having  examined  thegreater  number  of  them,  we  cordially 
assent  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  being  fully  convinced  that 
in  all  and  every  one  of  these  Tracts,  though  there  may  be  a  laxity 
of  expression  there  is  an  unity  of  doctrine,  and  a  consistency  of 
principle.      Dr.  Mant  has  indeed  spoken  strongly,  and  we  thank 
him    for  his   manly  and  able  exertions  ;    but  attacked  as  the 
Clergy  now  are  by  fanatics  of  every  description,  it  becomes  them 
boldly  to  assert  their  doctrines  and  to  vindicate  their  cause.     Dr. 
Mant's  Tract  is  the  strict  application  of  ancient  and  established 
doctrines  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  present  times. 

We  trust  that  no  further  attempts  will  be  made  lo  sow  dis- 
sensions in  a  Society,  which  has  long  been  the  bulwark  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  of  pure  Christianity,  not  only  in  these 
dominions,  but  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Its  doctrines  and 
its  practice  are  consistent,  but  not  Puritanical :  and  we  trust  that 
•very  attempt  to  render  them  so,  will  be  crushed,  like  the  present, 
in  its  earliest  bude 

Art. 
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Art.  XT.  Ahntor,  or  the  Spirit  of  Solitude,  and  other  Poems. 
By  Percy  Bj/sshe  Shelley,  iGino.  pp.  101.  Baldwin. 
1816. 

IF  this  gentleman  is  not  blessed  \vith  the  inspiration,  he  may 
at  least  console  himself  with  the  madness  of  a  poetic  mind.  lu 
the  course  of  our  critical  labours,  we  have  been  often  condemned  to 
pore  over  much  profound  and  prosing  stupidity  ;  we  are  there- 
fore not  a  little  dt lighted  with  the  nonsense  which  mounts,  which 
rises,  which  spurns  the  caith,  and  all  its  dull  realities;  we  love 
to  fly  with  our  author  to  a  silent  nook. 

**  One  silent  nook 
Was  there.     Even  on  the  edge  of  that  vast  mountain 
Upheld  by  knotty  roots  and  fallen  rocks 
It  overlooked  in  its  serenity 
The  dark  eartli  and  the  bending  vault  of  stars." 

Tolerably  high  this  aforesaid  nook,  to  overlook  the  stars :  but 

"  Hither  the  poet  came.     His  eyes  beheld 
Their  own  wan  light  through  the  reflected  lines 
Of  his  thin  hair,  distinct  in  the  dark  depths 
Of  that  still  fountain." 

Vastly  intelligible.  Perhaps,  if  his  poet  had  worn  a  wig,  the 
case  might  have  been  clearer :  for  then  it  might  have  thrown 
some  light  on  the  passage  from  the  ancient  legend. 

"  By  the  side  of  a  soft  flovring  stream 

An  elderly  gentleman  sat ; 
On  the  top  of  his  head  was  his  wig. 

On  the  top  of  his  wig  was  his  hat." 

But  this  aforesaid  hair  is  endowed  with  strange  qualities. 

"  his  scattered  hair 
Sered  by  the  autumn  of  strange  suffering, 
Sung  dirges  in  the  wind." 

This  can  only  be  interpreted  by  supposing,  that  the  poetV  hair 
^'as  entwined  in  a  fiddle-stick,  and  being  seared  with  «  the  au- 
timin  of  strange  sufferings,"  alias  rosin,  ''scraped  discords  m  the 
-wind,"  for  so  the  last  line  should  evidently  be  read.  But,  sott-— 
a  little  philosophy,  for  our  poet  is  indubitably  a  va-t  plalo- 
sopher. 

"  Seized  by  the  sway  of  the  ascending  stream 
With  dizzy  swiftness  round,  and  round,  and  round 
Ridge  after  ridge  the  straining  boat  arose. 
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Till  on  the  verge  of  the  extremest  curve 
Where  through  an  opening  of  the  rocky  bank 
The  waters  overflow,  and  a  smooth  spot 
Of  glar.sy  quiet  'mid  those  battling  tides 
Is  left,  the  boat  paused  shuddering." 

A  very  animated  boat  this  ;  soraetliing  resembling  that  of  the 
Irishman,  which  must  needs  know  its  way  to  Greenwich,  be- 
cause it  had  been  down  the  stream  so  often.  We  cannot  do 
sufficient  justice  to  the  creative  fancy  of  our  poet.  A  man's  hair 
singing  dirges,  and  a  boat  pausing  and  shuddering,  are  aniong 
the  least  of  his  inventions  ;  nature  for  iiini  reverses  all  her  laws, 
the  streams  ascend.  I'he  power  of  the  syphon  we  all  know,  but 
it  is  for  the  genius  of  Mr.  Shelley  to  make  the  streams  run  up  hill. 
But  we  entreat  the  pardon  of  our  readers  for  dwelling  so  long 
upon  this  ne  plus  ■ultra  of  poetical  sublimity. 


Art.  XII.  Eura  and  Zephjm,  a  classical  Tale;  with  Poe- 
tical Pieces.  By  Bavid  Booth.  8vo.  6s.  6d.  Gale  and 
Fenner.     181G. 

Whether  this  Eura  and  Zephyra  be  a  prose  tal<e  in  poetry, 
or  a  poetical  tale  in  prose,  we  cannot  m  ith  safety  pronounce. 
As  it  is  printed  without  the  divisions  of  poetry,  we  would  sup- 
pose that  it  is  intended  for  prose ;  at  the  same  time,  tlie  lirst 
paragraph  would  again  decide  us  in  favour  ot  poetry. 

"  The  loves  of  Zephyrus  and  Flora  ]]ave  been  often  sung  by 
the  poets.  Amid  orange  groves,  v/ith  underwood  of  myrtles  and 
roses ; — in  bowers  of  jessamine  and  woodbine,  where  spring  follows 
in  the  train  of  autumn,  banishing  winter  from  the  blissful  clime; — 
there  these  happy  immortals  whispered  the  tender  accents  of 
love.'*     P.  11. 

We  are  informed  that  this  is  a  classical  tale — be  it  so.  Vv  e 
eau  only  say,  that  the  Classics  are  under  very  great  obligations  to 
Mr.  Booth,  for  presenting  them  with  two  new  personages,  Ze- 
phy/a  iiud  Eu7«,  of  whom  they  certainly  never  heard  before. 
Wiiat  the  eiid  of  the  author  may  be  in  the  tale  befoie  us,  we 
profess  ourselves  unacquainted  :  from  a  few  words  here  ami 
there,  we  should  collect  that  it  \\as  something  about  education. 
Of  the  philosophical  principles  of  our  author,  the  following  sen- 
tence may  give  us  a  fair  idea. 

"  Man  is  a  machine  in  the  hands  of  necessity.  His  wishes  and 
his  wants  are  formed  by  the  objects  around  him,  and  over  these 
objects  he  has  little,  if  any  controul," 

We 
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We  suspect  Mr.  Bo<n\i  to  be  a  little  interested  in  tliis  asser- 
tion, as  nothing  but  necessity  could  offer  .any  excuse  for  the 
Irasij  with  which  the  prose  department  of  this  volume  abounds. 
The  poetry  of  tlie  latter  half  is  somewhat  better  than  the  prose  ; 
but  neither  of  the  versitication,  nor  of  the  principles,  can  w* 
ijpeak  ni  any  very  high  terms  of  commendation. 


Art.  XIII.  Carpe  Diem;  or,  tk<f  true  Polici/  of  Eumpe,  at 
the  present  J  arte  tare,  zdth  regard  to  France,  bvo.  44  pp. 
Is.  (5d.     Stockdale.     1815. 

1  fllS  Pamplilet,  evidently  the  production  of  no  sciolist  in  the 
revolutionary  system  by  which  the  peace  of  Europe  has  been  so 
long  disturbed,  discusses  the  important  question,  what  precau- 
tions should  be  taken  by  the  Allied  Sovereigns  in  the  ad- 
justment of  their  relations  with  France,  for  preserving  in  future 
the  tranquillity  of  their  several  states. 

As  tar  as  its  main  object  is  concerned,  viz.  the  offerins:  su""- 
gestions  to  those  by  \\hom  the  treaty  of  peace  was  to  be  con- 
cluded, our  notice  of  it  comes  too  late  ;  and  v.e  have  only  to 
observe,  that  of  the  precautionary  stipulations  which  the  audior 
considers  indispensible,  whilst  cessions  of  frontier  tcirilory  and 
fortresses  liuve  been  insisted  upon  by  the  allies  and  conceded  by 
France  to  tlie  extent  deemed  requisite  to  protect  the  neighbous- 
nig  nations  from  molestation,  and  provision  for  the  stability  o( 
her  legitimate  ^overeig"^ty  has  been  made,  it  docs  not  appear 
lliut  any  guarantee  has  been  given  to  maintain  llie  succession  to 
the  throne  according  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  ruonarchy ; 
the  interruption  of  which,  should  it  be  disturbed,  the  aiithoi  re- 
))resents,  with  too  much  appearance  of  reason,  as  "  a  [jracticabls 
breacli  in  the  ramparts  of  social  order,  tinougl-i  which  the  host 
of  Jacobins  would  storm  iheir  way,  again  to  carry  war  and  de- 
solation to  the  extremities  of  Europe." 

I'he  grand  mistake  in  which  all  the  misconceptions  and  mis- 
takes, which  are  the  sources  of  our  danger,  oMgliiatc,  is  thus 
pomted  out  in  the  pampldet  before  us  : 

"  Europe  has  been  too  apt  to  look  upon  .Buonaparte  an  its  only 
scourge,  and  to  consider  his  destruction  as  all  that  was  necessary 
for  its  safety.  It  has  most  unaccountably  forgotten  that  this  ty- 
rant was  but  '  the  child  and  champion  of  Jacobinism,'  and  th«t  the 
monster  might  have  other  children  and  other  champions  to  fight 
its  battles." 

Jacobinism  then  is  the  object  to  which  the  author  endeavours 
to  awaken  public  attention,  us  the  bane,  no  loss  of  ihe  restored 
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monarchy  of  France,  than  of  that  which  fell  a  victim  to  its  dia- 
bolical machinations :  and  thus  he  describes  that  consnmmaliori, 
of  subtlety,  that  source  of  all  the  blood-guiltiness  of  France,, 
and  of  all  the  horrors  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  have 
been  desolating  Europe. 

"  It  should  ever- be  remembered,**  he  says,  "  that  Jacobinlsra 
is  a  perfect  Proteus.  It  can  borrow  any  form,  it  can  assume  any 
character,  to  effect  its  purpose.  It  can  wear  the  garb  of  royalism 
for  the  destruction  of  royalty.  It  can  declare  for  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  in  the  hope  of  dividing  that  house  against  itself,  and 
thei-eby  ensuring  its  fall.  It  can  extol  the  virtues  of  the  King,  or 
of  a  Prince  belonging  to  a  collateral  branch  of  his  house,  with 
the  intention  of  hereafter  urging  the  want  of  those  virtues  as  a 
reason  for  disturbing  the  succession,  and  in  order  to. break  in  upon 
the  dynasty.  It  can  even  admit  that  the  King  is  recalled  to  his 
throne  by  the  voice  of  the  people.  This  is  one  of  the  most  subtle 
of  Its  artifices.  An  artifice  which  is  calculated  to. impose  even  upon 
the  Sovereign  himself,  to  M'hom  it  cannot  but  be  grateful  to  con- 
sider himself  as  possessing  the  affections  of  his  people,  and  as  the 
object  of  their  choice.  But  the  Jacobins  are  aware  that  the  fact 
rff  a  choice,  though  conceded  to-day,  maybe  disputed  to-morrow; 
when  they  will  take  advantage  of  a  momentary  recognition,  by  the 
friends  of  Monarch j'^,  of"  a  right  to  choose,  as  necessarily  implying 
a  right  to  reject — proving  in  this  as  in  so  many  other  instances, 
that  they  concede  only  with  a  view  to  ensnare."     P.  22. 

"  In  all  these  changes,  Jacobinism  is  perfectly  consistent.  It 
follows  strictly  the  Horatian  rule — to  which  its  opponents  would 
do  well  to  adhere,  servetur  ad  imum  qnalh  ah  hicejoio  processerit  et 
iihi  constet.  Ifs  element  is  anarchy,  towards  which  it  is  always  im- 
pelled by  the  resistless  force  of  instinct.  The  constant  object 
of  its  hostility  is  regular  and  stable  government ;  and  it  well 
Lnows  that  the  only  solid  basis  of  government,  is  a  clear  and  legi- 
timate title  to  the  sovereignty,  according  to  fixed  and  fundamental 
laws.  When,  therefore,  the  timeii  are  not  favourable  to  a  direct 
and  open  attack  upon  the  existing  government,  the  Jacobins  put 
on  a  mask,—  they  boast  of  their  loyalty — they  shout  xive  le  Rot. 
But  all  this  while  they  carry  on  their  attack  upon  the  principle  of 
legitimate  title,  in  order  to  undermine  the  very  foundations  of  go- 
vernment. Their  grand  "weapon  for  this  purpose,  and  that  which 
they  have  constantly  in  use,  is  the  insidious  principle, — that  the 
people  have  a  rigid  to  choose  their  govcrmnait.'*     P.  24'. 

We  subscribe  n)ost  entirely  to  all  our  author's  reasonings,  and 
pail'.cipate  in  his  fears.  The  events  which  have  happened  sub- 
fcquent  to  the  publication  of  this  pamphlet,  have  fully  verified 
the  predictions  of  its  author.  We  see,  as  he  does,  in  all  that  haa 
been  done  in  France  the  secret  workings  of  the  conspirators  of 
the  revoluti^jn.     We  are  satisfied  that  there  is  abundant  evidence 
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before  the  world  to  bear  him  out  in  his  assertion,  "  that  these 
pests  of  society  are  spread  over  every  country  in  Europe,  that 
they  have  got  a  tirm  footing  in  America,  and  that  the  contagion 
of  their  principles  is  every  where  diffused ;"  and  further  our  con- 
viction is,  that  in  this  country  their  operations  are  exemplifying 
another  of  his  positions,  "  that  they  invariably  make  an  attack 
upon  the  altar,  preliminary  to  their  attack  upon  the  throne." 
In  short  when  we  see  the  Papists,  the  Dissenters,  and  the  Jaco- 
bins, each  intrenching  themselves  in  societies  of  their  own, 
formed  after  one  common  model,  which  are  so  many  imperia  in 
imperio  wherever  their  ramifications  extend,  we  cannot  close 
our  eyes  to  the  catastrophe  in  which  such  combination  and 
proselytism  must  terminate,  we  cannot  but  forebode  a  much 
more  tremendous  convulsion  than  that  recently  subsided,  by 
which  not  Europe  only,  but  the  whole  civilized  world  will  be 
shaken  to  its  foundations.  We  therefore  consider  the  pamphlet 
before  us  a  very  seasonable  production,  and  in  order  to  give 
Nvhat  furtherance  we  can  to  the  author's  truly  philanthropic  la- 
bours, we  close  this  article  with  his  description  of  the  practical 
effect  of  that  insidious  principle  that  the  people  have  a  right  to 
choose  their  own  governors,  which  is  the  Jacobin's  grand  weapon, 
whether  he  acts  under  the  mask  of  the  religious  or  the  political 
reformer :  and  we  appeal  to  the  state  of  vassalage  in  which  both 
France  and  our  own  country  have  been  fascinated  at  two  distant 
periods  of  time,  by  the  magic  sounds  in  one  instance  of  the 
sovereignty/  of  the  people,  and  in  the  other  of  setting  Christ  upon 
his  throne,  in  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  representation. 

"  Having,  by  means  of  popular  commotion,  obtained  the  ascen- 
dancy, these  Demagogues  will  avail  themselves  of  that  advantage, 
to  seize,  into  their  own  hands,  the  reins  of  power,  which  they 
will  continue  to  hold,  in  spite  of  the  people  and  their  rights,  until 
some  rival  faction  shall,  by  similar  means,  force  those  reins  out  of 
their  hands.  In  the  mean  time,  in  order  to  awe  down  that  spirit 
of  resistance  which  usurpation  is  ever  sure  to  excite,  they  will  be 
obliged  to  govern  by  violence  and  terror.  Not,  indeed,  that  they 
will  disclaim  the  authority  of  the  people :  on  the  contrary,  they  will 
boast  that  they  are  chosen  by  the  people ;— they  will  do  every 
thing  in  the  name  of  the  people ;— they  will  pretend  to  be  the  mere 
organs  of  the  public  will ;— they  will  flatter  the  people  with  an  ideal 
sovereignty,  even  while  they  exercise  over  them  the  most  galhng 
tyranny ;— they  will,  perhaps,  cajole  them  with  a  new  Constitu- 
ton,  under  the  pretence  of  ensuring  and  perpetuating  their  liberty, 
but,  in  reality,  as  a  cover  to  their  own  despotism."     P.  S2. 
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Art.  XIV.  Travels  through  Part  nf  the  Jiiis&ian  Empire  and 
the  Couutri/  of  Poland ;  along  the  Southern  Shores  of  the 
Baltic,  Illustrated  with  Maps  and  numerous  coloured 
Plates.  By  Robert  Johnston,  A.  M,  4to.  4G0  pp.  Stock- 
dale.     1815. 

Though  written  in  rather  too  declamatory  a  style,  thir 
voiiuiie  has  considerable  merit.  The  language  is  good,  lli« 
descriptions  animated,  and  the  political  sentiments  enlarged  and 
just.  Mr.  Johnston  does  not  appear  to  have  travelled  in  vain. 
He  is  endowed  with  a  discriminating  and  observant  mind,  and 
his  work  will  be  read  with  no  inconsiderable  interest.  His  tour 
comprizes  not  only  Poland  and  Russia,  but  all  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  in  addition  to  his  very  picturesque  and 
amusing  accoimt  of  the  habits  and  ma;iners  of  the  various  cities 
and  countries  which  he  traversed  in  his  route,  he  has  given  us  a 
considerable  number  of  coloured  engravings,  which  make  no 
unimportant  addition  to  the  value  of  his  work.  The  following 
is  his  account  of  the  present  state  of  Borodino,  and  of  the 
celebrated  battle  which  was  fought  on  its  plains. 

**  Leaving  Mojaiske,  we  entered  on  a  rising  and  extensive  plain, 
partl}'^  covered  with  brushwood  and  dwarf  oak.  About  ten  miles 
from  the  town  we  reached  the  monastery  of  Bolgin,  situated  on  the 
plains  of  Borodino,  where  the  memorable  battle  between  the  Rus- 
sian and  French  armies  was  fought,  on  the  7th  September,  1812. 
As  we  came  in  view  of  the  village  we  could  not  but  gaze,  with 
horror,  at  the  scene  before  us  :  one  complete  mass  of  destruction 
and  desolation  presented  itself.  Wretched  mothers  and  naked 
orphans  immediately  surrounded  us,  and  ti:eir  extreme  eagerness 
in  intreating,  and  their  unbounded  gratitude  in  receiving  the  small- 
jest  donation,  too  plainly  bespoke  their  distresses,  and  could  not 
fail  to  excite  sympathy  in  the  coldest  heart.  Nothing  but  tho  sad 
remnants  of  its  desolation  now  remain  ;  the  whole  is  almost  a  de- 
sert. The  ruins  of  the  monastery  and  village  are  situated  on  a 
gently  rising  ground,  on  tlie  west  side  of  a  small  river,  which  is 
crossed  by  a  temporary  floating  bridge  of  planks.  Not  a  single 
house  of  the  vilb.ge  is  capable  of  sheltering  the  wretched  inhabitants 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  The  walls  of  the  monastery 
and  roof  are  still  standing,  though  otherwise  in  a  state  of  ruins ; 
the  popes  have  left  it.  The  surface  of  the  ground,  on  the  south 
«ide  of  the  river,  is  flat,  but  gradually  rises  up  to  a  plantation  of 
|ir,  in  front  of  which  is  the  breast  work  of  the  French  battery,  on 
which  it  is  said  nearly  one  thousand  pieces  of  artillery  were  placed, 
during  the  action'.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  on  each 
side  of  the  road,  is  liGcn  the  spot  on  which  the  Russian  cannoni 
were  placed.     Tlje  monastery  stood  almost  in  a  line,  between  them, 
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%nd  was  taken  and  retaken  three  times  successively.  No  spot  could 
have  been  better  selected  for  the  operations  of  a  battle.  The 
country  is,  in  general,  flat  and  cultivated :  the  river,  which  watei'S 
the  valley,  is  not  above  ten  yards  wide ;  its  banks  are  steep  and 
partly  covered  with  brushwood.  It  flows  into  the  Moskwa.  Here  we 
learned  that  the  Russian  army  lost  thirty-five  thousand  men,  and 
that  of  the  French,  somewhat  more.  The  bodies  of  the  killed 
were  burnt  on  different  parts  of  the  fields — layers  of  trees  and  bo- 
dies were  piled  alternately  above  each  other,  to  a  considerable 
height,  and  thus  consumed.  The  Russian  Commander  in  Chief, 
Koutousoff,  had  made  such  excellent  preparations  to  oppose  the 
enemy,  that  the  army  of  Napoleon  was  foiled  at  every  attempt, 
and,  after  three  days  continued  fighting,  both  armies  retired  front 
the  combat.  The  Russians  waited  for  a  supply  of  men,  while  Na- 
poleon took  the  advantage  and  pushed  an  advanced  guard  on  to 
Moscow.  The  victory  was  claimed  by  both  parties.  On  the  first 
and  second  day  the  French  were  completely  beaten  ;  and,  after  the 
third,  the  Russians  were  only  prevented  from  renewing  the  attack, 
from  the  want  of  men.  Nothing  can  be  a  more  convincing  proof 
of  the  ardour  with  which  they  fought,  than  the  number  of  the 
enemy  which  was  killed."     P.  336. 

As  very  few  of  our  modern  travellers  have  given  us  any  de- 
scriplion  of  that  long  forgotten  and  oppressed  country,  Poland, 
it  will  uot  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers  to  present  them  with 
an  account  of  Warsaw,  which  will  also  afford  them  a  fair  speci- 
iHen  of  Mr.  Johnston's  descriptive  powers. 

**  The  approach  to  Warsaw,  from  the  north,  affords  the  most 
pleasing  view  of  the  city.  It  stands  on  a  rising  ground,  on  the 
south-west  side  of  the  Vistula;  which,  on  ascending,  extends  into 
a  level  plain,  towards  the  south.  The  houses  are  old,  clumsy,  and 
irregularly  built.  Many  large  palaces  in  a  state  of  neglect,  and 
gothic  churches  without  spires,  fill  up  ;  together  with  occasional 
spaces,  occupied  by  mean  hovels  and  gardens.  Passing  thraugh 
the  town,  the  stranger  is  both  pleased  and  distressed,  at  the  con- 
trast of  huge  piles  of  building  mouldering  into  decay,  and  pa'trjr 
hovels  filled  with  Jews.  The  streets  are  narrow,  badly  paved,  aiii 
without  any  regular  footpath ;  on  each  side  is  a  broad  kennel  to 
carry  off  the  rain.  The  houses  are  either  of  wood,  as  in  the 
suburbs,  or  of  brick,  stuccoed  to  imitate  stone.  The  principal 
houses  are  those  of  the  nobles  ;  but  most  of  them  are  abandoned 
by  their  once  opulent  and  noble  possessors,  and  now  converted 
into  hotels  and  shops.  These  houses  are  built  extremely  plain, 
and  without  any  ornaments;  they  are  only  conspicuous  from  their 
immense  size.  In  the  town  there  are  forty  churches,  sixteen  of 
which  are  monasteries  or  nunneries.  The  cathedral  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  city  :  it  consists  of  a  lofty  body,  without  either  spire 
•r  dome ;  its  interior  is  neatly  decorated  with  private  altars,  and 
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the  seat  of  the  late  king.     The  otlier  churches  and  convents  ai-€ 
more  heavy  and  clumsy.     All  the  churches  are  built  with  the  gable 
end  to  the  street,  and  some  of  them   terminated  at  each  corner 
with  a  lower  square  tower.     In  the  whole  city,  there  are  only  five 
or  six  small  spires,  the  higliest  not  more   than  two  Imndred  feet. 
The  largest,  and  best  built  chorch  in  Warsaw,    is  that  of  the 
Lutherans.     It  is  of  a  circular  form,  surmounted  with  a  large 
dome.     'I  he  late  king,  though  a  Catholic,  gave  from  his  private 
fortune  three  hundred  thousand  florins  towards  building  this  church. 
I'rom  the  gallery,  at  the  top  of  the  dome,  we  conmianded  a  bound- 
less prospect  of  the  surrounding  country.     Nothing  can  be   con- 
ceived more  flat  than  the  surface  of  the  country;  the  distant  plains 
and  forests  seem  to  extend  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye,  and  lose 
tliemselves  in  ether.     The  windings  and  sandy  banks  of  the  Vistula 
are  seen,  far  from  the  east,  majestically  rolling  on  its  course  to- 
wards the  Baltic,  while  its  floating  bridge  undulates  with  every 
wave.     On  the  north  side  of  the  river  are  the  mouldering  ruins  of 
the  Praga,  pointing  to  the  unhappy  Pole  the  horrors  of  the  Rus- 
sian massacre  of  1794.     On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  the 
other  part  of  the   suburbs,  called  the  Kraka — where,  in  former 
times,  during  the  elective  monarchy,  the  kings  were  chosen ;  and 
which  was  often  the  scene  of  contention  and  wars.     In  the  reign 
of  the  late  king  the  new  constitution  of  Poland  was  formed,  and 
the  monarchy  became  hereditary  in  his  family.     'J'his  has  the  worst 
and  meanest  buildings  attached  to  the  city,  but  it  makes  the  most- 
picturesque  appearance.     These  wooden  huts  are  built  in  a  most 
irregular  and  straggling  manner,  each  surrounded  with  orchards 
full  of  fine  fruit  trees.     Through  this  part  of  the  suburbs  the  road 
passes  to  the  summer  palace  of  the  late  king,  situated  about  a  league 
from  the  city.     Viewing  the  scite  of  the  town  from  the  top  of  this 
church,  the  houses  appear  low  and  large.     The  scites  are  not  ex- 
tensive, but  the  number  of  gardens  spreads  its  boundary  beyond 
what  the  population  should  allow.     Excepting  two  tolerable  streets, 
crossed  at  right  angles  by  other  two,  with  the  housies  closely  built 
together,  all  ihe  other  puris  of  the  town  are  divided  into  gardens, 
which  vary  in  size,  from  a  few  roods,  to  four  or  five  acres.     They 
are  all  thickly  planted  with  fruit  trees,  which  gives  the  town  the 
appearance  of  being  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  luxuriant  forest.     In 
this  respect,  Warsaw  appears  even  more  singular  and  picturesque, 
than  Moscow.  Such  is  a  bird's  eye  view  from  the  Lutheran  church. 
Jn  v/alking  along  the  streets,  an  air  of  former  grandeur  every 
■where  arrests  the  attention,  but  now  sadly  divested  of  its  former 
glory.     In  the  principal  street  is  the  college,  a  large  and  not  in- 
elegant structure,  at  present  shut  up.     The  ancient  palace  of  the 
Dukes   of  Saxony  is   now  converted  into   a  public  school,  where 
the  students  are  well  instructed  in  the  various  branches  of  litera- 
ture, particularly  the  classics. 

*'  The  palace  is  a  large  square  building,  close  to  the  river;  the 
public  rooms  are  few,  lut  superbly  ftiHisUcd  awd  painted :  the 
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whole  was  done  unJer  the  immediate  directions  of  the  late  kino-. 
In  one  small  room  were  placed  the  portraits  of  his  MajestV 
George  III.  of  Great  Britain,  the  kings  of  France,  Germany,  and 
Prussia,  who  were  contemporary  with  Stanislaus.  In  the  centre 
of  this  royal  group  is  his  own  portrait.  We  next  visited  the  sum- 
mer palace  of  Stanislaus,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  about 
three  miles  from  the  city.  Tlie  road  passes  through  the  suburbs  of 
Kraka,  and  enters  into  a  beautiful  avenue,  divided  by  nine  rows  of 
trees,  which  terminate  in  a  large  circular  octagon,  from  which 
branch  off  eight  other  avenues,  each,  at  a  short  distance,  crossed 
by  others,  and  forming  a  kind  of  labyrinth.  One  of  them  passes 
a  deep  cut,  made  through  a  ridge  of  clay,  on  the  top  of  which 
are  erected  elegant  barrackg  for  soldiers.  Below  this  bank,  in  a 
sequestered  vale,  and  on  the  edge  of  a  small  lake,  near  to  the 
Vistula,  is  the  elegant  and  beautiful  summer  palace  of  the  late 
king.  All  which  the  exquisite  refinement  of  education,  and  a 
chastened  genius  could  invent,  have  been  executed — no  obtrusive 
gothic  irregularity  offends  the  eye,  no  voluptuous  indelicacy  hurts 
the  feelings  ;  neither  magnitude  nor  vain  shew  disgust  the  taste — 
all  is  elegance,  simplicity,  and  perfection.  The  house  is  small, 
and  of  an  oblong  form,  between  two  narrow  lakes,  which  wash  its 
very  foundation ;  from  which  it  is  sometimes  called  la  Maison  de 
Bain.  The  rooms  are  beautifully  painted  and  gilded — the  pannels 
and  doors  are  formed  of  elegant  glass  mirrors,  and  the  floors  inlaid 
with  Mosaic  work. 

*'  About  one  hundred  yards  from  the  palace,  in  a  retired  grove, 
is  situated  the  theatre,  built  partly  from  the  model  of  Vespasian's 
amphitheatre.  The  stage  is  divided  from  the  audience  by  a  stream 
of  water,  and  was  intended  to  represent  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
the  Sun  at  Palmyra ;  the  whole  is  beautifully  covered  with  the 
dark  foliage  of  the  surrounding  trees.  The  part  allotted  to  the 
spectators  consists  of  a  circular  series  of  steps,  the  last  row  of 
which  supported  a  range  of  statues.  The  whole  is  uncovered, 
and  the  performance  was  usually  exhibited  in  the  afternoon.  To 
behold  a  theatric  exhibition  in  so  retired  and  calm  a  spot,  and 
under  the  cooling  shade  of  trees,  must  have  afforded  an  exqui- 
site treat  to  the  lovers  of  the  Drama.  In  an  adjoining  thicket  was 
placed  the  concert-hall,  where  Pan  and  his  Sylvan  train  might 
have  responsed  to  soft  sounds  of  musie.  Such  was  this  beau- 
tiful spot,  planned  and  executed  by  the  good  Stanislaus,  who, 
with  short-sighted  hope,  promised  himself  a  quiet  and  sequestered 
abode,  in  which  the  evening  of  his  life  might  have  passed,  and 
the  pressure  and  turbulence  of  the  government  have  been  soft- 
ened. This  amiable  princ^  beautified  the  environs  of  his  capital 
from  his  private  fortune ;  and,  while  he  expended  it  in  adorning 
the  public  grandeur  of  the  capital,  his  ungrateful  nobles  wrangled, 
and  allowed  their  glorious  independence  to  be  subdued,  the  sceptre 
of  the  realm  to  be  broken,  and  the  monarch  to  abdicate  the  throne, 
and  end  his  days  in  a  foreign  laud.'*     P.  iiJo. 
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AiiT.  XV.  A  Manual  of  Latin  Grammar.  Intended  to  com* 
bim  the  ancient  Plan  of  Grammatical  Insfituticn,  originatli/ 
enjoined  hy  Royal  Authority,  with  the  Advantages  of  Mo" 
dern  Improvement,  ivith  Prefatory  Hints  and  Observationv 
on  the  Methods  of  commencing  and  pursuing  Classical  Leorn- 
ing  in  Schools^  and  by  private  Study.  By  John  Pye  Smith, 
B.D. 

X)R.  Smith,  who,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  is  Divinity  Tutor 
at  the  Independent  Academy  at  Homerton,  commences  this 
Manual  with  the  following  preliminary  observations. 

"  In  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  a  Latin  Grammar,  with  an 
English  Introduction,  or  Accidence,  was  composed  by  WilHam 
Lily,  Dr.  John  Colet,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  other  distinguished 
scholars,  and  was  enjoined  by  the  authority  of  tiiat  learned  but 
arbitrary  sovereign  to  be  *  only  and  every  where  taught  for  the 
vise  of  learners'  throughout  his  realm.  The  exquisite  knowledge, 
care  and  accuracy  manifested  in  that  well  known  work  must  appear 
to  every  unprejudiced  person.  But  within  the  last  hundred  and 
iifty  years  the  venerable  '  Common  Grammar,'  has  been  assailed  by 
many  objections  and  cavils,  and  an  innumerable  host  of  new  gram- 
mars and  introductions  have  been  forced  upon  the  public  attention. 
The  captivating  promises  of  the  novel  plans  have  procured  to  some 
of  them  an  extensive  adoption,  that  uniformity  of  grammatical  in- 
stitution, the  beneficial  effects  of  which  our  ancestors  so  justly  ap- 
preciated, has  long  been  exploded  ;  and  the  consequence  has  been, 
a  lamentable  weakness  and  deficiency  in  the  classical  learning  ac- 
quired at  a  great  proportion  of  our  schools  and  private  semina- 


ries.'* 


Dr.  S.  laments  that  so  little  time  is  devoted  "  for  laying  the 
foundation  deep  and  firm  in  Lily's  Grammar."  And  that  many 
persons  ''  look  back  on  six  or  seven  years  of  professed  classical 
education,  but  which  has  proved  an  useless  sacrifice  of  time,  and 
a  cruel  mockery  of  hope,  prmcipally  because  it  was  not  founded 
upon  a  solid  and  accurate  grammatical  institution."  There  is 
some  truth  in  the  above  remarks.  Speaking  of  ^'  the  Eton 
Grammar"  the  author  thus  expresses  hijuself. 

*'  The  Eton  Grammar  is  extensively  adopted  in  private  and  pub- 
1  ic  schools.  It  is  an  abstract  from  Lily,  and  I  must  confess  my  opi- 
nion, that  it  is  inferior  in  usefulness  to  the  original.  The  high 
tone  of  erudition  and  classical  taste  which  is  sustained  at  Eton  Col- 
lege has  probably  been  attributed  to  the  use  of  this  elementary 
book,  and  so  many  have  promoted  its  implicit  adoption;  but  that 
effect  is  more  rationally  to  be  ascribed  to  the  eminent  talents  of  the 
masters  of  that  royal  foundation,  and  the  knowledge,  accuracy, 
and  classical  purity,  which  have  become  traditionary  among  the 
scholars." 

This 
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This  tiihute  of  merited  respect  to  Eton  College,  and  to  the 
earned  conductors  of  its  education,  is  followed  by  critical  re- 
narks  on  lluddiman's  and  Dr.  Adam's  Grammars. 


"  Ruddiraan's  Rudiments,'*  says  Dr.  Smith,  "  the  popular 
grammar  in  Scotland,  is  a  book  of  great  excellence,  but  most  un. 
aceountably  and  unfortunately  it  takes  not  the  slightest  notice  of 
prosody.  On  the  basis  of  Ruddiman,  the  late  Dr.  Adam,  of  Edin- 
burgh, whose  indefatigable  life  was  always  directed  to  pure  useful- 
ness, constructed  his  Latin  and  English  Grammar,  a  work  which 
will  seldom  fail  to  afford  the  learner  whatever  information  he  may 
need.  Its  pages,  however,  are  so  crouded,  and  the  portions  requi- 
site to  be  committed  to  memory,  are  so  intermixed  with  comment, 
that  the  attention  of  a  child  is  overwhelmed,  and  hie  recollection 
obscured.  Dr.  Adam's  Grammar  is  not  adapted  for  the  purpose 
of  initiating  learners,  so  much  as  for  pupils  whose  attainments  and 
whose  judgment  are  considerably  advanced :  to  such  it  cannot  b* 
too  much  recommended."     P.  3. 

Tiie  author  of  the  grammar  before  us,  informs  ns,  that  he  has 
designed  ii 

**  To  serve  either  as  a  preparative  for  Lily  or  Adam,  to  each  of 
which  it  is  adapted  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Lindley  Mur-, 
ray's  Abridgement  is  to  his  justly  popular  English  Grammar^  or  as 
of  itself  a  sufficeient  grammatical  introduction,  for  enabling  the 
learner  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  proper  course  of  reading  and 
pausing.'* 

Dr.  S.  takes  occasion  to  express  his  disapprobation  of  the 
editions  "  In  usuni  Delphini."  We  think  that  this  Latin  Gram- 
mar may  not  be  an  useless  auxiliary  in  some  parts  of  a  classical 
education. 


Art.  XVL  The  First,  or  Mothers  Didionari/  for  Chihiren, 
containing  upzcards  of  Three  Thousand  Eight  Hundred 
Words,  zvhich  occur  mostfreqiientli/  in  Books  and  Conversa- 
tion.    By  Anna  Broicmcell  Murphy,     4s.  6d.     Darton. 

The  fair  author  of  the  present  work  is  one  of  the  Edgeworth 
School.  We  confess  we  cannot  perceive  any  peculiarly  new  fea- 
ture in  this  Dictionary,  most  of  the  words  being  as  correctly  ex- 
plained in  various  works  of  a  similar  nature.  We  cannot  approve 
of  "  thunderbolt"  being  explained  "  lightning"  when  "  a  ball 
of  electric  lire"  would  have  beeu  almost  as  concise,  and  a  much 
more  accurate  expression. 
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Art.  XVII.     Natural  History  of  Quadrupeds^  for  Children. 
By  the  Author  of  "  The  Decoj/." 

IHE  present  work  is  chiefly  extracted  from  that  portion  of 
Dr.  Goldsmith's  History  of  the  "  Earth  and  Animated  Nature/ 
which  relate  to  Quadrupeds.  The  author  might,  with  great 
advantage  and  profit,  have  gleaned  from  other  writers,  and  aug- 
mented the  futid  of  juvenile  information.  We  observe  that  the 
kangaroo,  a  most  curious  animal,  unknown  in  the  time  of  Gold- 
smith, is  not  in  this  collection.  The  opossum  and  rein  deer,  of 
Lapland,  are  also  omitted. 


Art.  XVIII.  The  Ornaments  discovered ;  a  St&ry.  By  the 
Author  of  *' J  wit  Marfs  Tales"  Idmo.  pp  IQl.  DartoUj, 
junior.     1815. 

i.  HIS  is  a  singular  title,  and  somewhat  enigmatical.  We  were 
happy  to  discover  that  the  ornaments  of  the  mind  arc  here  de- 
signated, and  the  story  which  in  many  places  is  interesting,  is 
destined  to  impress  on  the  young  mind  this  maxim,  "  That 
amiable  n}anners,  and  a  well  regulated  mind,  are  the  only  truly 
valuable  ornaments."  There  are  ^ome  pretty  lines  addressed  to 
a  Primrose  Bud. 


Art.  XIX.     The  History  of  Lit  lie  Davfs  New  Hat, 

-I  HIS  is  a  simple  village  tale,  fitted  to  the  capacities  of  chil- 
dren,  and  inculcating  sentiments  of  good  nature  and  ch^rity^ 


Art.  XX.  The  Expeditious  Arithmetieian,  or  Preceptor's 
Arithmetical  Class- Book:  containing  Sir  separate  Sets  of 
Original  Quest ions^  ^c.  Seven  Parts,  By  B.  Danby  0id 
J.  Long.     Hull. 

A  HE  design,  as  stated  by  the  authors  of  this  arithmetical  class- 
book,  is  to  teach  youth  effectually  the  first  prhiciples  of  arith- 
metic, by  methods  of  greater  ease,  correctness,  and  celerity,  than 
by  those  which  are  generally  used. 

In  connection  with  other  works  on  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic, 
the  present  performance  may  be  of  some  utility ;  but  we  cer- 
tainly do  not  perceive  those  traits  of  novelty,  which  the  authors 
led  us  to  expect ;  neither  do  we  think  the  science  is  more  sin>- 
plified  in  this  than  in  many  other  elementary  books  of  arithmetic. 

Art, 
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Art.  XXI.  The  Philosophic  Mouse,  or  a  pleasinc;  Explw 
nalion  of  some  Philosophic  Subjects  included  in  the  Narrative 
of  a  Mouse. 

1  HIS  Philosophic  !Mouse  is  an  entertaining  little  companion ; 
and  unfolds  to  us  many  curious  subjects  connected  with  natural 
and  experimental  philosophy.  1  he  nature  of  air,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  air  pump,  the  magnifying  power  of  the  microscope, 
and  the  wonderful  properties  of  electricity  are  elucidated,  Mr. 
Greaves,  in  describing  the  different  nature  of  gasses  of  which 
atmospheric  air  is  composed,  gives  the  following  description  of 
carburreted  hydrogen  gas,  or  heavy  inflammable  air,  which  is 
now  used  in  hghtmg  up  our  public  buildings  and  streets. 

"  It  is  nothing  more  than  hydrogen-gas  holding  carbon  in  solu- 
tion. This  gas  is  likewise  the  cause  of  the  explosion  of  gunpowder, 
not  the  only  cause,  for  something  more  is  requisite.  The  com- 
ponent parts  of  gunpowder  are  nitre,  charcoal,  and  sulphur.  The 
nitre,  when  ignited,  produces  oxygen-gas;  the  charcoal,  curbur- 
rated  hydrogen-gas,  or  heavy  inflammable  air,  the  sulphur  at  tlie 
same  time  that  it  ignites,  the  charcoal  and  nitre  explodes  the  gasses 
that  are  thus  generated  by  the  ignition."     P.  24. 

This  apologue  is  most  ingeniously  written.  The  mouse  is 
supposed  to  narrate  the  experiments  tried  upon  him,  and  the 
reader  is  at  once  initiated  into  some  of  the  chief  branches  of 
that  noble  and  sublime  science.  Natural  Philosophy. 


Art.  XXII.  Collectanea  Lafiria ;  or  East/  Constnni/g  Les- 
sons, from  the  best  Latin  Autliors.  For  the  Use  of  Junior 
Scholars  in  Grammar  Schools.  Bi/  the  Rev.  IV.  Allen, 
M.  A.  Master  of  the  Grammar  School,  Bolton-le-Moor. 
159  PP'     Law  and  VVhittaker.     1815. 

A  WELL  digested  and  easy  introduction  to  the  Latin  tongue. 
The  respective  divisions  answer  to  the  syntactical  rules,  as  ar- 
ranged in  the  Eton  Grammar.  ' 


Art.  XXIII.  A  French  Delectus,  or,  Sentences  and  Passages 
from  the  most  esteemed  French  Authors.    Bi/  the  Rev.  Israel 
Worsley. 

Amidst  the  numerous  elementary  Books  on   the   French 
Language,  this  Delectus  may  rank  as  a  useful  work.     The  Au- 
thor has  not  been  guided  by  the  decision  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy 
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demy  as  to  the  manner  of  spelling  the  pasi  definite  tense  of 
the  indicative.  Tlio  promiscuous  sentences  contain  a  pleasing 
variety  of  extracts,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  from  the  most  ce- 
lebrated French  writers  ;  and  there  is  also  a  copious  selection  of 
idiomatic  expressions. 


Art.  XXIV.  French  Prommciation,  with  Spelling  Vocahula- 
Ties y  and  New  Fables  in  French  and  English,     By  C.  Gros. 
Law  and  Whittaker. 

The  Author  of  this  work  has  certainly  committed  an  error  in 
his  title  page,  so  far  from  the  Fables  being  new,  they  are  the 
most  common  of  -^sop's,  and  may  be  met  with  in  almost  every 
English  spelling  book. 


Art.  XXV.  New  Orthographical  Exercises,  with  the  correct 
Orthoepy  of  every  Word,  according  to  the  most  approved 
modem  Usage.  By  Alexander  Pozcer,  Master  of  the  Coin~ 
mercial  Jcudemy,  Ashford,  Kent.  12mo.  Law  and  Whit* 
taker.    1814. 

IMR.  Power  has  been  at  great  pains  in  compiling  this  little 
work,  but  we  have  doubts  of  its  utility,  and  many  words  have  a 
disorganised  and  improper  pronunciation.  Thus  we  find  educar 
tion,  according  to  Mr.  P.'s  System  of  Orthoepy,  pronounced^ 
"  ed-ju-ka -shun,"  virtue,  "  ver'-tshu,"  and  nature,  *'  na-tshure." 
P.  2(i.  We  deprecate  many  innovations  introduced  of  late  into 
the  English  language,  by  a  pedantic  and  false  method  of  pro- 
nunciation, of  which  there  are  too  many  instances  in  these 
*'  Orthographical  Exercises." 


Art.  XXVL  Grammatical  Figures  and  S  if  stem  of  Rhetoric, 
illustrated  hij  Examples  of  Classical  Jiithoritj/,  for  the  Use 
of  Senior  Forms  in  Grammar  Schools.  By  the  Rev. 
George  Whittaker,  A.  M.  Author  of  the  "  Latin  Exer. 
cises"  Sic.     Law  and  Whittaker. 

IVIR.  Whittaker  has  in  the  present  work  concentrated  a  mass 
of  useful  instruction  in  a  very  small  compass.  It  is  an  easy  in- 
troduction to  the  study  of  rhetoric,  and  the  classical  examples 
are  peculiarly  appropriate.  The  whole  is  well  calculated  for 
those  classes  in  grammar  echools  whose  improvement  the  author 
chiefly  had  in  view. 

8  Akt 
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Art.  XXVII.  History  of  the  Small  Pox.  By  James  Moore, 
Director  of  the  National  Vaccine  Establishment.  8vo. 
12s.     312pp.     Longman  and  Co.     1815. 

J  O  those  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory and  the  progress  of  this  dreadful  malady,  we  recommend  the 
volume  before  us,  as  abounding  in  nmch  useful  and  entertainiu"' 
matter.  The  various  opinions  on  the  origin  of  the  disease,  are 
detailed^  together  with  the  earliest  accounts  of  its  progress  in 
Asia  and  Africa,  down  to  its  general  dift'usion  over  Europe  and 
America.  On  the  superstitious  notions  of  the  Indians,  respect- 
ing the  Goddess  of  the  Smail  Pox,  we  find  the  following  curious 
account. 

"  A  physician  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company  in- 
formed me,  that  when  he  was  at  Benares,  a  great  alarm  was  ona 
night  raised  by  the  appearance  of  a  multitude  of  lights,  moving  to 
and  fro,  and  waving  about  at  a  distance,  in  a  manner  which  seem- 
ed almost  supernatural.  This  physician,  being  determined  to  find 
out  the  cause,  ran  out  of  the  town  with  one  of  his  friends  towards 
the  place  where  these  nocturnal  lights  appeared,  but  before  he 
reached  it,  the  phantoms  had  thrown  away  their  fires  and  vanished ; 
and  the  field  was  strewed  with  small  wisps  of  half-burned  straw. 
On  making  enquiry  he  learnt,  that  this  was  a  mystic  rite,  per-  . 
formed  by  the  women  of  the  village  to  disperse  the  contagion  of 
the  Small  Pox,  and  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  superintending 
deity. 

"  There  are  many  monstrous  Idols  of  this  malignant  power 
throughout  India  :  and  among  a  fine  collection  of  original  Hindoo 
drawings  brought  to  this  country,  which  illustrate  the  mythology 
and  manners  of  the  East ;  there  Is  one  whose  subject  is,  a  reli- 
gious dramatic  representation  of  the  actions  of  the  Small  Pox 
Goddess.  This  evil  spirit  stands  with  two  uplifted  crooked  daggers, 
threatening  to  strike  on  the  right  and  left.  Before  her  are  a  band 
of  the  executers  of  her  vengeance.  Two  of  them  wear  red  grin- 
ning masks,  carry  black  shields,  and  brandish  naked  scimitars. 
White  lines,  like  rays,  issue  from  the  bodies  of  the  others,  to  Indi- 
cate infection.  On  the  right,  there  is  a  group  of  men  with  spotted 
bodies,  inflicted  with  the  malady :  bells  are  hung  at  their  cinctures, 
and  a  few  of  them  wave  in  their  hands,  black  feathers.  They  are 
preceded  by  musicians  with  drum^,  who  are  supplicating  the  pitjr 
of  the  furious  deity. 

"  Behind  the  Goddess  on  the  right,  there  advances  a  bevy  of 
smiling  young  women,  who  are  carrying  gracefully  on  their  heads, 
baskets  with  thanksgiving-offerings,  in  gratitude  for  their  lives  and 
their  beauty  having  been  spared. 

"  There  is,  besides,  a  little  boy  with  a  bell  at  his  girdle,  who 

seems 
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seems  to  be  conveying  something  from  the  right  arm  of  the 
GodJess,  This  action  may  possibly  be  emblematic  of  inocula- 
tion."    P.  32. 

The  latter  part  of  the  voliune  contains  all  the  methods  of 
treatment  which  have  been  practised  both  in  barbarous  and  en- 
lightened ages,  with  a  full  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
inoculation. 

The  following  is  the  history  of  its  first  cominencement  in 
[England,  by  an  experiment  upon  six  felons. 

'*  Five  of  the  felons  contracted  the  Small  Pox  favourably :  the 
sixth,  vrho  concealed  having  previously  had  the  Small  Pox,  vi^as 
not  infected  ;  but  all  escaped  hanging.  A  seventh  criminal  was 
Jikewise  pardoned,  on  the  easy  terms  of  having  a  few  Small  Pox 
crusts  put  up  her  nostrils,  according  to  the  Chinese  mode,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Mead,  and  only  a  sore  nose  was  the  conse- 
tjuence. 

"  This  success  encouraged  INJr.  Maitland  to  inoculate  some 
others  ;  by  the  event  of  which  it  appeared,  that  the  inoculated 
Small  Pox  was  sometimes  severe ;  and  he  was  amazed  to  find,  that 
the  artificial  disease  was  as  iniisctious  as  the  casual.  This  was  a 
circumstance  totally  unexpected,  and  it  ought  to  have  induced  the 
profession  to  pause  e'er  they  proceeded ;  or  at  least  to  have 
prompted  them  never  to  inoculate  without  adequate  measures  be« 
ing  adopted  to  prevent  the  infection  spreading  to  others.  The  ne-> 
gleet  of  this  easy  precaution,  has  occasioned  the  loss  of  millions  of 
lives.'*     P.  232. 


Aet.  XXVII!.  Synofsis  of  French  Grammar,  comprehendiiig 
the  most  vaefid  and  7iecessari/  Rules  in  the  Grammar  ojf 
Chamboud.     Bi/  P.  1\  Jilerkt.     Longman.    181^, 

xlS  an  abridgement  of  Chambaud,  this  miglit  have  been  a  use- 
ful publication,  particularly  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  ac- 
quainting themselves  with  the  Elements  of  French  Conversa- 
t)on,  with  the  least  possible  cxpenditnre  of  time  and  trouble^ 
bad  the  French  Idioms  been  translated  into  English. 


Art.  XXIX.     Notice  of  Christian  Observer.     ISlG. 

In  our  Review  of  Gurney's  Visitation  Sermon,   Nov.   1815, 

the  following  sentence  will  be  found  :  "  In  p.  8,  occurs  the  fol- 

lowiii""  inexplicable  passage ;   *  Hope  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul, 

*  both 
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both  sure  and  stedfast  entereth  into  that  (what  ?)  within  the  vail, 
M'hither  our  Forerunner  is  for  us  entered,  even  Je.sus." 

Upon  which  the  Christian  Ob>erver  makes  the  following  re- 
mark, "  Is  it  not  to  be  lamented  that  the  writer  of  this  para- 
graph,  had  uo  kind  friend  to  point  out  to  him  the  passage  in 
Heb.  V.  19,  and  to  remind  hitn  that  his  criticism  was  applied, 
uotto  Mr.  Giirney's  Sermon,  but  to  the  inspired  word  of 
God."  And  again,  with  his  usual  Christian  candour,  he  ob- 
serves, "  that  nothing  but  the  cor.viction  of  the  Reviewer's  ig- 
norance, can  defend  him  from  the  charge  of  profaneness." 

We  feel  ourselves  vastly  obliged  to  the  Christian  Observer  for 
this  piece  of  inform.; tion,  that  the  passage  in  question  will  be 
found  in  St.  Paul,  and  in  return,  we  will  present  him  with 
another,  equally  profound,  of  which,  however,  he  appears  to 
stand  in  no  httle  need  ;  viz.  That  many  sentences  ia  authors 
inspired  as  well  as  uninspired  are  peifecily  explicable  when  takeji 
with  the  context,  but  perfectly  inexplicable  v.hen  taken  alone. 
He,  for  instance,  who  reads  the  whole  chapter  from  which  the 
sentence  in  question  is  taken,  will  clearly  understand  what  is  sig- 
nitied  by  the  word  "  that ;"  while  he  who  reads  the  sermon  of 
]VIr.  Gurney  will  find  the  isolated  sentence,  as  we  observed  in 
our  Review,  wholly  inexplicable.  The  charge  therefore  of  ig- 
norance and  profanation  rests  upon  those  who,  by  random  cita* 
iion.s,  make  uonsence  of  St.  Paul,  not  upon  those  who  discover 
and  expose  it  when  made. 
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Art.  I.  The  Common  Prayer  Book  of  the  Sect  of  the 
Thirty  Nine  Jrticles,  {still  ■whimsically  enough  styling  Itself 
the  Church  of  England)  made  Scriptural  in  Point  cf  Lan^ 
guage ;  if  not  in  its  Mode  of  Address  to  the  One  only  true  God, 
%iz.  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  For  the 
Use  of  Children  at  Scriptural  Schools,  and  other  Protestant 
Christians,  who  have  not  an  Opportunity  of  attending  any 
other  Place  of  Worship  than  the  Parochial  Building  of  the 
aforesaid  established  Sect,     Uxbridge.     18 16. 

When  we  had  dispatched  the  subject  of  Mr.  Jones  and  hi» 
associates,  of  the  Unitarian  fraternity,  we  were  far  from  gratify- 
ing ourselves  with  the  hope,  that  we  had  silenced  the  frontlessblas- 
phenoers,  or  put  down  the  pestilent  heresy.  The  vanity  which 
had  prompted  those  adventurers  to  make  a  desperate  effort,  in  a 
contest  which  might  be  decided  by  fortune  or  address,  had  se- 
duced them  so  far  out  of  their  depth,  as  to  leave  them  ample 
cause  to  repent  their  temerity.  For  with  whatever  boldness  they 
advanced  to  the  assault,  we  venture  to  believe,  that  we  left  those 
confident  pretenders  little  reason  to  triumph,  at  the  pitiful  exhi- 
bition which  we  made  of  their  qualitications,  to  sustain  tlie  cha- 
racter, which  they  assumed  as  critics  and  reasoners.  But  it  is 
seldom  the  part  of  ignorance,  folly,  or  conceit,  to  profit  by  cas- 
tigation,  however  salutary  in  the  admiuistration.  The  three 
champions,  who  added  insult  to  defiance  in  provoking  us  to  the 
field,  had  pledged  themselves  to  maintain  the  ground  on  which 
they  planted  themselves,  when  they  cliallengcd  us  to  contest  it. 
From  adversaries  whose  obstinacy  is  hardened  by  continued  ag- 
gression and  defeat,  we  never  expected  the  compliance  of  an 
easy  submission.  Whatever,  therefore,  be  our  mortification  ia 
returning  to  the  offensive  subject  which  we  resume,  we  retura 
to  it,  with  expectations  prepared  for  its  recurrence. 

P  p  -^^^ 
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But  however  mortified  we  may  feel,  that  our  efforts  have  failed 
in  reducing  those  empty  and  confident  boasters  to  silence,  we 
have  still  our  consolation,  in  thinking  that  they  have  not  proved 
wholly  abortive.  If  we  have  not  secured  the  sacred  frontier, 
uhich  we  are  prepared  to  defend  against  the  fury  of  the  assail- 
ant ;  we  have  at  least  paralyzed  his  means  of  offence,  and  con- 
tracted the  sphere  of  his  hostility.  We  have  taught  the  most 
wily  and  unwearied  of  our  opponents,  that  the  stores  of  Lardner 
and  of  Peirce  are  not  to  be  rifled  by  every  plagiarist,  who  aspires 
at  the  reputation  of  learning,  by  concealing  the  sources  from 
whence  it  is  pilfered.  We  have  instructed  others,  that  the  weak 
and  mouldering  fences  behind  which  Priestley  andlovvgood  had 
taken  shelter,  afforded  little  protection  to  the  Belshams  and  Asp- 
lands  who  now  undertake  to  defend  them.  Here  we  would  have 
willingly  suffered  a  contest  to  rest,  from  which  we  conceive,  oirr 
adversaries  can  derive  as  little  profit,  as  we  derive  pleasure.  Bat 
whatever  counsel  prudence  might  have  dictated  to  our  oppo- 
nents, vanity  has  stimulated  tht-m  to  a  different  conduct.  The 
internal  evidence  of  the  desojcable  production  before  us  warrants 
us  in  believing  it  the  joint  production  of  two  of  those  respectable 
champions  of  Unitarianism,  whose  names  and  qualifications  we 
have  already  emblazoned ;  for,  an  imbecile  effort  to  cover  the 
senseless  blunders  of  Mr.  R,  Aspland,  and  Mr.  J.  Jones,  affordt 
sufficient  ground  to  support  a  conjecture,  that  their  united  efforU 
have  been  employed  in  its  composition. 

The  production,  of  which  we  have  transcribed  the  title,  at  the 
head  of  the  present  article,  is  nearly  composed  of  the  '^  Order  of 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer"  extracted  from  our  Liturgy  ;  but 
adapted  to  the  worship  of  the  Unitarian  conventicles,  by  a  re- 
jection of  every  passage  and  expression,  which  relates  to  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  Religion.  With  thus 
much  of  the  plan  of  the  work  we  are  in  no  respect  disposed  to 
quarrel ;  we  have  no  inclination  to  question  the  right  of  any  body 
of  seceders  to  pray  by  whatever  formulary  they  may  deem  fit, 
however  immoral  or  blasphemous ;  we  have  no  desire  to  dispute 
iheir  right  to  publish  that  formulary  if  they  think  proper,  how- 
ever absurd  and  impious.  But  to  the  Order  of  Prayer  thus  muti- 
lated there  is  prefixed  an  Introduction,  and  the  whole  production 
is  interleaved  ;  the  supernumerary  pages  being  devoted  to  a  libel 
upon  the  Established  Rehgion,  the  nature  of  which  may  be  collect- 
ed from  as  much  of  the  title,  as  we  have  already  laid  before  the 
reader.  For  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  in  addition  to  the 
intention  which  that  title  undauntedly  avows,  the  following  pro- 
mise is  recorded,  of  which  however  the  author  or  authors  have 
forgotten  the  performance  ;  '^'^To  which  are  added,  a  few  words 
of  note  aad  commeut  ou  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Scrip- 

turei.* 
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Uifes."  Of  the  vait  expectations,  however,  which  this  prognos- 
tication naturally  excited,  there  was  unfortunatelv  no  further 
rtalization,  but  that  contained  in  the  foIlowin»  refeience,  in- 
serted opposite  p.  5,  the  latter  part  of  which  was  as  unfortu- 
iiately  legible  through  a  blot,  intended  to  conceal  it :  "  See  the 
Notes  on  the  Authorized  Version  at  the  end." 

Now  how  little  important  soever  this  circumstance  may  ap- 
pear, we  cinnot  pass  it  over  in  silence  ;  as  it  is  a  full  admission, 
on  the  part  of  our  opponents,  that  they  have  already  felt  their  ut- 
ter incompetency  to  make  good,  as  much  as  t'leir  vanity  flattered 
them  they  should  be  able  to  accomplish.  And  if  the  reader  turn 
to  No.  XXIV.  Vol.  IV.  p.  6.57,  sqq.  of  our  Review,  he  will  pro- 
bably discover  the  causes  of  this  change  in  the  operations  of  our  op- 
ponents, which  was  rather  dictated  in  a  moment  of  prudence  than 
repentance.  Asour  iirststrictures  upon  them,  in  the  montlisof  Sep- 
tember and  November,  had  doablless  e\cited  the  desire  to  return 
the  attack  witi)  promptitude  and  vigour;  the  first  intention  of 
the  respofl(]f  nls  was  to  extend  the  range  of  their  operations,  by 
directing  their  hostility  against  the  Authorized  Version,  as  well  as 
the  Established  Liturgy.  Between  the  time  required  to  form 
this  intention,  and  to  carry  it  into  effect,  we  taught  them  to  know, 
that  this  ground  was  not  to  be  trenched  upon  with  impunity  ;  or 
liad  probably  spoiled  the  effect  of  some  of  their  strongest  objec- 
tions, bv  exposing,  even  to  themselves,  the  ignorince  and  shallow- 
ness of  the  undertakers.  To  these  circumstances  it  is  probable 
we  owe  the  result ;  that,  while  they  leave  their  objections  to  stand 
against  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  they  have  prudently  with- 
drawn their  exceptions  to  the  Authorized  Version  ;  merely  quali- 
fying the  threat  denounced  against  it  ia  the  title  p  ge,  by  a  few 
stale  objections,  now  subjoined  to  the  Introduction,  which 
piincipally  apply  to  the  received  text  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
It  now  remains  for  us  to  prove,  whether  it  wonid  not  have  been 
as  wise  in  our  opponents,  to  have  shewn  that  deference  to  the 
Prayer  Book,  which  tiiey  have,  very  much  aga.nst  their  will, paid 
to  the  Authorized  Version.  From  this  account  of  the  scope  and 
intention  of  the  production  before  us,  we  shall  proceed,  without 
further  preface,  to  the  consideration  of  its  subject.  On  the  gene- 
ral charat ter  and  tendency  of  the  work,  we  will  speak  in  due 
time  ;  and  as  the  sentence  is  decided,  which  we  have  to  pro- 
nounce upon  the  authors  of  a  libel  upon  the  established  mode  of 
worship,  which  is  as  unprovoked  as  it  is  daring ;  we  w^sh  it  to 
be  preceded  by  a  formal  statement  of  the  ground^  on  which  our 
opinion  is  founded. 

The  '  Introduction*  opens  with  contrasting  the  doctrine  of  the 
Unity  and  Trinity,  and  representing  them  as  mconsistent  and 
•ontradictory.     In  a  change  rung  upon  the  phrase  "  One  God," 
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the  Persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity  are  impiously  ridiculed,  under 
the  title,  of  "  this  One  God,  and  that  One  God,  and  the  other 
One  God ;"  the  mystery  of  our  Redemption  and  Sanctificatiors 
blasphemously  derided,  by  describing  them  in  a  variety  of  propo- 
sitions, which  are  reduced  to  nonsense,  by  suppressing  the  per- 
sonal diversity  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  ascribing 
their  distinct  acts  to  apparently  the  same  Person.  We  slate 
these  facts  without  furlher  comment  ;  but  we  cannot  but  feel 
some  embarrassment  to  discover,  Nnhether  it  be  owing  to  the  ex- 
traordi.iary  ingenuity  or  singular  good  fortune  of  our  opponents, 
that  they  so  frequently  succeed  in  blundering  upon  objections  to 
their  adver'^aries'  opinions,  which  when  turned  against  themselves 
demolish  ihe  crazy  structure  of  their  own  systems.  The  iirst 
JirtJcle  in  ihe  Trir;itarian's  creed  is  rejected,  because  it  is  incom- 
prehensible and  mysterious;  but  have  tliese  sage  reasoners  never 
giveii  theaiselves  time  to  think,  whether  this  objection  does  not 
equally  affect  the  first  article  of  ihe  Creed  of  the  IJniiarian  ?  For 
if  the  nature  and  atlr.uutes  of  the  One  God  whom  they  worship  be 
reducil>le  within  the  bounds  of  comprehension,  and  the  limits  of 
a  dehnition  ;  \\h..t  account  are  they  prepared  to  give  of  his  in- 
Jimtif  ?  And  if  they  are  disposed  to  admit  nolhing  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  faith,  \\!iich  they  are  unable  to  comprehend  ;  how  come 
they  to  comprehend  this  attrihute,  out  of  an  intinity,  equally  in- 
comprehensible; how,  to  acknowiediie  him  as  God  while  they 
deny  it ;  for  deny  it  they  nnist,  in  consistence  with  their  own  prin'» 
ciples,  as  lluy  aie  unable  to  comprehend  it  ?  To  such  a  length 
does  this  ohjeclion  extend  which  is  used  to  overthrow  the  ortho- 
dox doctrine  :  but  which  brings  in  Atheism  by  necessary  coiise- 
quence,  levelling  the  Unitarian  creed  by  the  same  stroke  with 
which  it  overthrows  the  Trinitarian  ! 

Asa  subjecfj  however,  which  is  not  so  utterly  out  of  the  range 
of  the  objector's  skill  and  attainments,  let  us  proceed,  in  order, 
to  his  observations  upon  the  divinity  of  Christ  ;  in  which  he  ex- 
hibits the  same  felicity  of  argument  and  range  of  information. 
After  some  f>reliminary  remarks,  on  the  impropriety  of  address- 
ing ourselves  in  Prayer  io  Christ,  of  which  we  shall  give  a  good 
account,  in  due  time  ;  the  Divine  Author  and  Finisher  of  our 
Faith  IS  commended  to  the  notice  of  "  chiiuren  at  scriptural 
schools,''  in  the  following  respectful  remark,  dictated  with  a  dua 
regard  fcr  the  religious  and  moral  iniprovemeut  of  the  rising 


generation. 


"  He  did  not  know,  probably,  uhen  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  wai 
to  take  place,  an  event  which  occurred  in  a  i^Qw  years  after  the  pre- 
thction  which  he  delivered  concerning  it :  nor  certainly  the  day  of 
judgment.  Mark  xiii.  32.  The  Maker  and  Lord  of  the  Universe 
not  know  vrhen  he  was  again  to  visit  in  human  shape  this  mere  atom 
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.of  his  creation  !  God  the  judge  and  yet  not  so  much  as  aware 
when  he  was  to  execute  the  oiiice  !  ! !  O  Fie  !  Fie !  Ortho- 
doxy!!!"    P.v. 

The  decency  wlilcb  we  hnve  remarked  in  the  first  observation 
is  even  surpassed  by  the  learning  which  is  dispiayed  in  the  latter. 
The  foiind.;tion  of  the  b!aspheni<)us  aspersiion  thus  cast  upon 
Him  whom  we  worship  as  God,  lies  in  Malt.  xxiv.  34.  "  ihis  peue- 
ration  shall  not  pass  av\av  till  all  befufilled."  And  here  we  n!i2,ht 
feel  some  embarrassment  at  the  potent  objection  ;  did  it  but 
reach  the  original ;  Mutt.  ibid,  h  /xri  itcc^ixhrt  r,  7£vaa  avrvi  swy 
av  TCx'Jla.  yivYiToci.  As  yi\T)ix.i,  however  is  mielinite,  it  has  unior- 
tunately  respect  to  present  not  perfect  tinie'^,  v'ihich  would  be  pro- 
perly expressed  by  yiyovs,  yeyovc'vai  -f ;  the  meaning  of  the  disputed 
phrase  consequently  is,  "  till  <dl  be  passing;"  or  if  we  must  re- 
tain the  verb  fiiltil,  "  till  ail  befitlJilUngr  We  sliould  therefore 
counsel  the  authors  of  these  remarks,  before  they  make  their  ob- 
jections again,  to  look  to  their  lexicons. 

With  respect  to  the  objection  urged  from  St.  Mark,  the  wise 
author  seems  to  have  been  little  aware,  that  the  peculiar  reading 
of  this  text,  which  gives  a  colour  to  the  objection,  has  been 
charged,  by  St.  Ambrose,  as  an  interpolation  of  the  Arians|,  But 
Me  do  not  insist  much  on  this  mode  of  evading  a  text,  of  which 
llie  orthodox  have  in  wo  age  manifested  much  apprehension  §. 

The 


*  Passer.  Lexic.  Nov.  Test.  p.  166,2.  "Ex  hisce  exemp- 
lls  patet  lyiiofj-nv  in  indicaiivo  et  participio  semper  esse  prceteriti 
temporis  :  in  imperat.  vero  optat.  et  subjnncttvo,  2^^^sentis :  in  infi- 
nitive utriuslibet." 

4:  The  past  perfect  action  is  properly  expressed  by  the  perfect 
middle  ;"  all  this  was  done;  Matt.  i.  9.2.  tSto  Uo^  yiyovsv,  Conf. 
Matt.  xix.  8.  xxi.  4.  xxiv.  21,  &c.  The  future  imperfect,  or  pass- 
ing action  is  properly  expressed  by  the  indefinite  sul)junctive: 
"  till  all  be  doing."  Luc.  xxi.  32.  t^^i  av  vcH^la.  yhnlai ;  Conf.  Matt, 
iv.  3.  V.  45.  vi.^iO.  x.  25.  But  the  future  perfect  action  is  pro- 
perly expressed  by  a  different  verb ;  "  that  all  things  ma^  be  done, 
or  fulfilled  ;"  Luc,  ibid.  22.  TrKri^ajbrivai  w«>t«  ;  Conf.  ibid.  24. 

X  S.  Ambros.  de  Fid.  Lib.  V.  cap.  xvi.  §.  19;i.  col.  586.  b, 
Scrlptuni  est,  inquiunt  [Ariani]  ;  '^de  die  autem  illo  et  hora  ne- 
mo scit,  neque  Angeli  cnelorum,  nee  i'ilius,  nisi  solus  Pater."  Pri- 
mum  veteres  nonhubent  codicesGrceci  'quia  nee  Filius  scit :'  sed  noa 
mirum  si  ct  hoc  falsarunt,  qui  Scripturas  interpolavere  divinasJ* 
Conf.  Lib.  IL  cap.  XV.  §.  135.  col.  494.  e. 

§  1  he  sentiments  of  the  ancients,  on  this  text,  are  collected 
by  Suicer,   Thesaur.    Theol.  Tom.  IL  col.  164.  s^q.  ed.  Amst. 

1682. 
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The  humiliation  of  Christ  \vas  an  inanition  of  that  glory  which, 
as  the  eteiniil  Lo^os,  he  had  before  the  world  was,  (Phil,  ii.  7.  John 
i.  1);  and  in  his  hiuuiliation  the  child ''Jesus  increased  inv\isdoni 
and  statuie,"  (Luke  ii.  o'l) ;  and  as  a  nian  he  admitted  of  different 
degiees  or  union  and  conunuiiit;n  with  the  Divine  Nature,  (John 
xvii.  5.)  We  therefore  see  no  ijreater  objection  to  his  divinity,  in 
!Mark  xiii.  LIS,  v\  hich  supposes  that,  as  a  man,  he  wanted  a  knowledoe 
of  the  day  of  judgnsent ;  than  in  Luke  xxii.  43,  44,  which  supposes 
that  he  wanted  that  natrual  strength,  which  would  enable  hmi  to 
sustain  the  t(rrors  of  approaching  death,  without  preternatural 
succour.  Had  the  humanity  of  Christ  admitted  of  a  perfect  par- 
ticipation of  his  Divini'y,  on  earth,  he  mu'^t  have  been  impassible 
nnd  immortal ;  and  of  course  incapable  of  suff'^riug  for  our  re- 
demption As  we  mu-jt  thus  admit  the  necesr^ity,  th;it  some  of 
the  divine  attributes  should  be  withheld  from  a  sufferin-r  Saviour  j 
there  can  be  no  greater  objection  to  his  DiMuity,  by  including 
onaiiscience  iu  the  number,  than  impassibility.  It  might  have 
been  nece:?sary,  to  his  mortal  state,  as  a  state  of  probation,  that 
tie  knowledge  of  f/</s  event  should  be  withheld  from  him,  and 
so  far  his  vvaiiting  the  attribute  of  omniscience  is  reconcilable 
to  16  ison. 

These  observations  are  but  preliminary  to  a  particular  discus- 
sion upon  the  terms  "  Son  of  God  ;"  as  the  title  is  applied  to  our 
Lord  in  Scripture.  With  a  view  to  recover  the  ground,  which 
had  been  betrayed  by  that  bhmdering  advocate  Mr.  Jones,  in 
his  interpretation  of  those  terms^  it  is  obvious  to  us  the  Introduc- 
tion of  the  production  before  us  was  written.  In  suppoit  of  the 
jiieaning  which,  in  the  profundity  of  his  wisdom  and  infurm^tion, 
he  ascribed  to  those  terms,  the  powers  of  heaven  and  hell  are 
summoned ;  and  the  testimony  of  Satan,  of  our  Lord,  of  the 
Alui'glity,  and  of  the  Apostles,  is  cited  in  order.  We  shall  ex- 
amine their  testimonv,  as  we  find  it :  the  first  hearing  being  aiven 
by  our  opponents  to  iheii  very  goud  friend,  the  prince  o!  darknet-s. 

**  Satan,  or  the  devil,  thouglit  him  [Christ]  such  a  Son  of  God 
as  mij^ht  not  only  be  prevailed  but  imposed  upon.  He  gravely 
(eilshic-  Son  of  God — that  Son  of  God  with  whom  he  supposes  him- 
self Lo  hnve  to  do  -  that  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  were  in  his  gift. 
Or  was  God  the  Son  (did  this  all  but  omniscient  being  [the  devil]  as 
he  i.^  generally  supposed  to  be  think)  so  eminently  pf^ccable  as  to 
be  seduced  to  the  worsbip  of  his  own  creature,  from  the  worship  of 
God  the  Father  ?     See  Matt.  iv.  Luke  iv,"     P.  vi. 


1682.     Those   of  the  moderns   are  collected   by   Wolfius,  Cur„ 

Philolog.   i  om.  I.   p.  518.  ed.  Hamb.  1733.     They  do  not  differ 
from  that  inculcated  above, 

"  But 
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But  how,  we  would  gladly  be  infoimed,  is  the  difficulty  avoid- 
ed, bv  supposing  our  Lord  such  a  Son  of  God  as  is  claimed  by 
the  objecior  ;  "one  pre-eminently  authorised,  and  emphatically 
charged  with  doing  his  will  ?"  For  was  this  a  person  likely  t(» 
be  influenced  and  misled  by  the  father  of  lies ;  in  asserting,  that 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  were  at  his  disposal  ?  Let  us,  how- 
ever, set  the  matter  in  its  true  light ;  and  then  beg  of  the  sagaci- 
ous objector  to  point  out,  to  us,  in  what  the  difficulty  censists. 

"  7/"  thou  be  (the)  Son  of  God,"  declares  the  tempter,  "  cooi- 
mand  that  these  stones  be  made  bread."  The  bare  question  pro- 
posed inplies, — that  while  Satan  possessed  no  doubt  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Son  of  God,  he  doubted,  whether  he  was  incarnate  in  the 
anointed  Jesus ;  and  with  this  view  proposed  a  question,  which  wa.i 
calculated  to  prove  what  he  doubted,  in  this  light  the  scene  of  the 
temptation  has  been  regarded  by  the  primitive  Church,  which 
vias  immediatdy  instructed  by  the  Apostles  *;  the  divine  economy 
of  man's  redemption  having  been  considered  a  mystery,  withheld 
from  the  angels  of  light,  much  more  from  those  of  darkness -f-. 
And  in  this  light  every  objection,  not  merely  to  tlie  account  of 
the  temptation,  but  to  the  hi.-;tory  of  the  angelical  hierarchy, 
Mhose  lall  is  otherwise  involved  hi  inexplicable  difficulties,  di- 
rectly disappears. 

From  the  testimony  of  the  tempter,  our  authors  descend,  by 
an  easy  transition,  to  the  testimony  of  the  tempted. 

"  Why  should  our  Saviour  so  invariably  refer  every  thing  to  God, 
i.  e.  that  Being  whom  he  called  his  Father,  if  he  were  himself  also 
God'?  Was  it  not  of  more  moment  that  his  auditory  should  be  ap- 
prized of  his  oivn  omnipotence,  which  they  could  know  only  hy 
communication  from  him,  than  of  his  Father's,  of  which  they  -A'cra 
fully  aware  ?  Supposing  him  a  man  commissioned  by  God—  autho- 
rized to  assume  the  title  of  his  Son,  was  not  the  language  he  uni- 


*  S.  Ignat.  ad  Ephes.    cap.  xviij.  p.   15.     'O  yd^  0£a?  vtyMv  • 

Xfiroi;  Ixvo^po^riBn  vvo  Ma^»a?,  kxt  oiV-oco/xia*  ©tS — Ivai  eKa^B  rov  ag- 
•vovla.  ri    tclaJVOi  twtb  v  oroc^ByjAx  Ma^iocc,  xj   o  tokbtos   cojrrif,    oiADtu(; 

Confl  Matt.  ii.  iv.  3. 

f  S.  Chrysost.  in   1  Tim.  Tom.  XI.  p.  605.  a.  a  y«^  Jjth-  wao-ii* 

^twS^altffot;  [to  i^^vr^^iov  Qia  (pccn^u^evloi  sv  crapx)]]  S^>^6v,  fx.a.^T'.ov  ^l  i^l 
iXyi'kois  ri)i  StjXov.  -nui  yocp  *  'iipcitn  ^i»  t^«  Exy.A»j(7»a? ;  ^la  tSto  (pnaip^ 
*  l^A-oMynuiyiiXi  [/.tyoc  tr'*.*  x^  7"»^  ovru^  ^^.tya,,  av&pwTTo?   y*f  lyeviTo  o  0£Of, 

iiir^vx^r)  ii>   xiafxui'  /xiS'  h^ui  |T««*  «tTe»  «»'  »^J'£^ol.  jiVS^iOf  roUvv  lr». 

Conf,  CpI.  i.  26,  27. 

formerly 
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formly  held,  the  conduct  he  uniformly  adopted,  precisely  the  very 
language  he  would  hold,  the  conduct  he  would  adopt ;  but  as  God- 
man  as  precisely  the  reverse  ?  Under  the  consciousness  of  the  for- 
mer character,  would  he  not  of  course  labour  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  he 
had  to  prove — that  he  came  from  God — that  he  was  sent  by  God — 
that  he  could  do  nothing  of  himself;  that  if  he  honoured  himself  his 
honour  was  nothing,  that  the  Father  not  himself  did  the  works,  that 
having  seen  him,  they  had  seen  the  Father,"  &c.  &c.     P.  vi. 

Without  delaying  to  insist  on  the  dexterity  with  which  the  last 
text  is  nuzzled  iu^  among  its  fellows ;  we  shall  merely   bring  a 
little  information  to  the  inquiry,  and  then  put  the  question  to  the 
objector  whether  it  will  not  shed  a  different  light  upon  the  subject. 
When  it  is  therefore  known,  that  even  after  our  Lord's  appear- 
ance in  the  flesh,  and  death  upon  the  cross,  his  humamti/  was 
denied,  and  his  body  considered  a  phantom  *  :  that,  agreeably  to 
the  oriental  theology,  the  maintaiuers  of  this  opinion,   asserted 
the  existence  of  tzco  Goo's,  one  of  a  nature  essentially  good,  the 
other  of  a  nature  addicted  to  evil  -f  :  that  the  Creator  of  the  world 
was  the  evil  God,  and  that  Christ  came,  as  the  legate  of  the 
good  God,  to  destroy  his  works,  of  the  creation  ^  :  the  difficulties 
which  embarrass  the  subject  will  not  be  quite  as  insuperable,  as 
the  learned  objectors  at  present  imagine.     A  suspicion  will  then 
probaly  strike  the  witi  of  our  opponents,  that  the  peculiar  care 
which  is  employed, — in  proving  Christ  really  a  man;  in  asserting 
that  he  was  sent  by  the  one  true  God  ;  and  that  he  came  to  do 
the  will  of  that  God  who  was  the  maker  and  ruler  of  all  things, 
not  to  counteract  his  providence,  or  destroy  the  works  of  his  crea- 
tion ; — was  employed,  to  contravene  the  prejudices  of  ancient 
sceptics,  not  to  favour  the  errors  of  modern  inhdels.     To  those 
M'ho  take  this  information  along  with  them,  in  appreciating  the 
objection  before  us,  it  cannot  require  a  specific  refutation.     On 
the  hypothesis  of  the  objector,  it  was  not  merely  nugatory  to 
employ  anylabou7'  in  proving  the  Messiah  a  matt,  as  commissioned 
by  God  ;  but  superlatively  absurd,  to  prove  it  by  asserting,  "  that 
having  seen  him,  they  had  seen  the  Father." 

From  the  testimony  of  the  Son,  an  appeal  is  next  made  to  that 
of  the  Father. 

*'  The  immediate  attestations  from  heaven  to  the  character  of 
Christ,  point  not  to  a  physical  and  co-eternal  Son  of  Jehovah,  but 


•  S.  Iren.  Lib.  L  cap.  xxiv.  j,  4.  p.  101. 

f  S.  L"en,    Jb.  Lib.  HI.  cap.  xi.  p.  188.  Lib.  L  cap.  xxvii.  p. 
106.  S.  Epiphan.  Uaer.  xlii.  p.  304.  a. 

^  S.  Iren.    lb.    cap.  xxvii.  §.  2.   p.  106.     S.  Epiphan.  ib.  p. 
S05.  a. 

•f 
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io  a  beloved  Son  from  a  particular  moment,  to  an  onlif  Son  be<rotte)t 
in  time  "  to  day  ;"  a  Son  of  God  to  be  dechred  with'  power  by  his 
resurrection  from  the  dead.  Let  any  unprejudiced  enquirer  read 
with  reference  to  the  particular  question,  the  account  of  the  Bap- 
tism, Transfiguration,  the  Crucifixion  of  Christ,  and  then  let  him 
lay  his  hand  to  his  heart,  and  say  to  whether  of  the  two  *  Sons  of 
God'  the  miraculous  accompaniments  of  these  events  applied.  One. 
might  safely  rest  the  controversy  on  his  answer^"     P.  vii. 

In  illustration  of  the  accuracy  or  honesty  of  the  objector,  it 
must  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  not  one  of  the  imme- 
diate attestations  from  heaven,  to  the  filiation  of  Christ,  retains 
the  phrase  "^to  day."  They  are  recorded  in  Matt.  iii.  17.  xvii.  5. 
Mar.  i.  11.  ix,  7-  Luke  ix.  <2,5.  2  Pet.  i.  17  *.  but  all,  in  place  of 
'^  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee,"  have  either  "  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased,"  or,  "  hear  ye  him,"  or  both  those  phrases  toge> 
ther.  And  be  it  observed  in  the  next  place,  that  it  is  in  the 
Psalms  tlie  phrase  occtirs  ;  and  it  is  there  coupled  with  the  eter- 
nal decree  of  God  ;  Ps.  ii.  7-  *'  i  v/iW  declare  tlie  decree  :  the 
Lord  hath  said  unto  nie.  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  be- 
gotten thee."  From  the  Psainis  the  phrase  is  repeated  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  but  repeated  merely  as  a  quotation  ;  and 
here  again  the  subject  is  connected  with  eternity ;  Heb.  v.  5.  6. 
"  Christ  glorified  not  himself  to  be  made  an  high-priest ;  but  he 
that  said  unto  him.  Thou  art  my  Son,  to-day  have  I  begotten 
thee.  As  he  saith  also  in  another  [Psalm,]  Thou  art  a  priest 
for  ever,  after  the  order  of  MeJchesedec."  If  consequently  the 
term  "  to  day"  defines  the  filiation  of  Christ,  from  "  the  particu- 
lar moment"  when  the  expression  was  uttered  ;  it  necessarily  an- 
tedates his  pie-existence  to  the  times  of  the  Psahrdst,  and  thus, 
pierces  at  a  stroke  the  heart  of  the  Unitarian  hypothesis.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  for  the  credit  of  the  objectors  before  us,  they 
stand  convicted  of  ignorance,  in  more  respects  than  one,  by  pro- 
posing their  objection  ;  for  the  term  QVn,  which  is  rendered 
*'  to-day,"  if  we  may  believe  those  who  were  best  qualified  to  de- 
cide the  point,  does  not  point  out  Christy  as  "  a  Son  from  a  par- 
ticular moment  t." 


*  Such  however  was  the  reading  of  the  Ebionite  Gospel ;  Ap. 
5.  Epiph.  Haer.  xxx.  p.  138.  b.  x«j  (puv^  efinTo  ix.  tS  sf^v?,  y^tytiaa.* 


CUJ 


ut  Divinus  Apostolus  Ebr.  iii.  Vd,  reddidit"  ap.  Reland.  Annalect. 

KabbiB,  eJ,  Uitraj.  1702, 

The 
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The  last  witnesses  cited  to  prove,  that  the  filiation  of  Christ 
was  not  understood  in  that  sense,  in  which  the  orthodox  now  un- 
derstand it,  after  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  are  the  holy  Apostles. 

**  Immediately  after  the  solemn  annunciation  of  his  Son-ship,  in 
a  moment  the  mere  circumstances  of  which  seem  to  have  v^ell  nigh 
bereft  the  immediate  spectators  of  their  senses — the  three  diciples, 
on  finding  themselves  again  alone  with  their  companion,  are  all  at 
once  quite  at  their  ease  again  also,  and  familiarly  interrogate  him 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Not  long  afterwards — of  these  very 
objects  of  the  divine  revelation,  one  is  seen  lying  on  his  bosom — 
another  is  heard  to  rebuke  him  in  common  conversation — and  all 
probably  to  concur  in  an  opinion  that  "  he  is  beside  himself.''  Mark 
iii.  21.  Strange,  passing  strange,  surely  this,  if  they  had  ever  in- 
deed thought  that  they  had  at  their  elbow  Jehovah  the  Son.** 
P.  viii. 

The  liveliness  of  this  observalian,  ought,  surely  to  make  up  by 
its  xvit,  for  what  ii  wants  in  decency.  And  yet,  its  appcsileness 
even  surpasses  its  humour  :  as  two  of  those  who  v\ere  witnesses 
of  the  transtigurntion,  have  left  on  record  the  effect  which  that 
scent  had  upon  their  minds,  and  have  thus  refuted^  in  express 
terms,  the  inference  now  deduced  from  their  actions.  We  shall 
transcribe  their  account,  as  the  best  answer  to  the  impious  re- 
flection of  the  object'  r;  John  i.  1.  14. — "the  Word  was  God; 
— was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  [pitched  his  tabernacle]  among  us*, 
and  we  beheld  his  gionj,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  his 
Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth."  2  Pet.  i.  l6,  \7,  18.  '^  For  we 
have  not  followed  cunningly  devised  fables,  when  we  made  known 

. u  -..,„ — .^ 


*   Job.    ibid.  K«*  0  Aoya;   o-i^l    t^Vtro*   kcc)   'EIKHNfiSEN    iv  ^juv. 

The  phrase  is  obviously  adopted  from  Ps.  Ixxviii.  60.  "i^ty  Dti>o  a^a» 
D"!«n  [Dty  i?n«  :  "  he  forsook  the  tabernacle  in  Shilo  :  even  the  tent 
Kjohich  he  had  pitched  among  men."  In  which  passage,  it  is  observ- 
able, that  the  verb  pu^  is  the  root  of  SKHNH,  an  oriental  word ; 
and  consequently  the  root  of  nJOjy,  improperly  written  schckinah, 
and  used  to  denote  the  divine  glory  by  the  Rabbins :  who  most  pro- 
bably adopted  the  Greek  term  by  changing  H  into  »,  according  to  the 
modern  pronunciation ;  as  they  have  adopted  CDmnJD,  XYNE  APioN, 
and  numberless  other  words  from  the  same  source.  The  full  force 
of  the  passage  before  us  consequently  is,  '  the  Divine  Logos,  who 
was  God,  took  a  human  body,  as  his  shekinah,  or  the  visible  recep- 
tacle of  his  glory,'  In  this  sense  St.  Paul  clearly  speaks,  Heb.  viii. 
2.  "  of  the  true  tabernacle  ivhich  the  Lord  pitched,  and  not  man.'* 
lb.  X.  20. — "  of  the  new  and  living  way  which  he  hath  consecrated 
for  us  through  the  vail,  which  is  his  flesh.*'  And  in  the  same  sense 
•mr  Lord  speaks  "  of  the  temple  of  his  (jod^,"     Joh.  ii,  21. 

mito 
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*snto  you  the  power  and  coming  of  our  LORD  Jesus  Christ, 
but  were  eye-wilnesses  of  his  majestij.  For  he  received  froin 
GOD  the  Father  honour  and  g/ori/^  when  there  came  such  a 
voice  to  him  from  the  excellent  ghrj/,  This  is  my  beloved  Sou, 
in  whom  1  am  well  pleased,  j:\ud  this  voice  wliicli  came  from 
heaven  we  heard,  zv/ien  ice  ti'ere  with  him  in  the  holy  monnt." 
It  would  be  an  idle  uaste  of  time  to  undertake  by  a  comparison 
of  Mark  vii.  32.  with  Matt.  xvi.  22.  and  of  Mark  iii.  2\.  with 
lb.  i.\.  7. ;  to  expose  the  dishonesty  with  which  the  Evangelists 
are  misstaied,  in  order  to  represent  them  as  blaspheming 
their  Lord  and  Saviour.  In  justice,  however,  to  that  knowledge 
of  Greek,  for  which  otir  opponents  distinguish  themselves,  in 
every  attempt  to  improve  on  the  authorized  version,  we  shall 
merel  V  observe ;  that  the  rebuke  of  St.  Peter  stands  thus,  Matt. 
xvi.  22.  " iXcw^  ffot  Y^v^ii-  8  fxy)  'eV«t  <^oi  raro,  and  literally  means 
"  Be  favourable  unto  thyself  Lord ;  this  shall  not  happen  unto 
tiiee  *." 

From  this  observation  we  may  now  proceed,  by  an  easy 
t'"ansition,  to  what  our  authors  term  their  remarks  on  the  Autho- 
rized Version,  with  which  they  bring  their  **  Introduction"  to  a 
conclusion.      It  is  consequently,  in  the  first  place,  objected  that 

"  From  its  18th  verse  the  first  chapter  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  (a-s 
it  is  named  in  the  above-mentioned  Version)  and  the  whole  of  th? 
second,  is  of  doubtful  authority.  They  were  not  found,  it  is  upon 
cood  evidence  believed,  in  the  copies  of  the  Gospel  used  by  th« 
Hebrew  Christians."     P.  i:;. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  distinguish  between  the  He- 
brews of  the  orthodox  and  di.-istical  coumuiuion;  the  Nazaienes 
bavin"*  believed  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God;  and  the  Ebio- 
nites,  that  he  was  merely  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  If  the 
testimony  of  tlie  latter  be  of  any  service  to  our  opponents,  t'ley 
aje  fully  entitled  to  any  benefit  wliich  may  arise  from  it;  fur  we 
frankly  allow,  that  they  not  only  njected  the  opening  chapter-s 
of  St.  Matthew,  but  what  enhances  the  value  of  their  testimony, 
they  rejected  the  entire  of  the  remaining  Gospels  and  the  whole 
of  the  epistolary  writings  -\.  What  respect,  of  course,  may  be  due 
to  their  testimony,  on  anij -part  of  die  canon,  we  refer  it  to  our 


*  Thus    also    St.    Jerome  interprets   the    passage;  Comm.  in 
Matt.  Lib.  IIL  cap.  xvi.  1  om.  VI.  p.  34.  e.  "  Absit  a  te  Domine. 

Vel  ut  melius  habctur  in  G> ccco :   tw^i  aot  Kj-'^ie,  «  p.vj  ifM  ao*  rar;, 
Jfoc  est,  Projntiiis  sis  iibi  Domine,  non  ertl  tibi  hoc."' 
+  S.  Epiph,  Hacr.  xxx.  p.  137.  c  127.  «. 

aJversaiiqs 
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adversaries  to  determine.  But  whatever  benefit  may  arise  from 
the  testimony  of  the  Nazarenes,  of  whicli  we  do  not  stand  in 
much  need,  we  beg  leave  to  claim  in  our  own  behalf;  as  they 
not  only  received  the  whole  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
but  retained  St.  Matthew  entire,  and  possessed  his  Gospel  in  the 
original  Hebrew  *.  A  doubt,  has,  we  admit,  been  expressed  by 
Epiphanius,  whether  they  retained  the  genealogy -i- ;  and  the  wise 
and  learned  Mr.  J.  Jones,  whose  qualifications  we  have  just  set 
forth,  has  consequently  divined,  in  the  depih  of  his  penetration, 
that  Epiphanius  could  not  have  seen  their  copies  of  the  Evange- 
list, au^i  that  he  is,  of  course,  entitled  to  no  attention  ;|l.  We,  whose 
penetration  does  not  pierce  so  very  deep,  would  merely  conjec- 
ture, that  he  had  not  seen  the  genealogy  ;  the  copy,  which  fell  into 
his  hands,  having  possibly  lost  one  or  two  pages  at  the  beguining  : 
or^  as  we  are  rather  inclined  to  believe,  the  sources  from  whence 
he  drew  his  information,  not  having  been  accessible,  when  this 
particular  point  became,  at  a  subsequent  peril  id,  an  object  of 
accurate  ei.quiry  §.  Allowing  due  credit  to  his  tesiimony,  we  con- 
sequently assert,  that  upon  no  good  evidence  can  it  be  believed, 
that  tiie  disputed  chapters  were  wanting  in  the  copies  of  the 
Hebrew  Chri.tians,  while  we  admit  they  were  suppressed  in  those 
of  the  Judaisiug  Heretics. 


*  Id.  Hacr.  xxix.  p.   122.  c.   x?^''''^'^^  '^^  ^'^°*    [<='  Na^c/^aiot]  i 

fiivov  Nf'a  AiaBvy.Yiy  aA^a•  >tj  VlxXccw,  y.st^a.in^  xai  ot  ly^au/t.  Id.  ibid.  p. 
1241.  d.  iy(ii(Ti,  l\  TO  xara  MarSurov  Y.vocfyi'Kiov  •rr'Xn^i'roilov  £/3faVrt.  Tfocg 
avroTi;   yu^    acc(paiq  t«to,  xaBoji;    e|  Oi^X'4''    iye<^^V  E^^u'iiy.oVi;  y^tk^^.xJify  tTi 

■f   Id    ibid.   p.  IS'i.  d.    ««    oJda  o£,    £(  ya.1    Ta-i  yvjix^oy'uxi    Taj   «7ri 

X  Seq.  to  Eccl.  Research.  P.  I.  cli.  x.  p.  179. 

§  As  the  Cerinthians  had  tainted  the  Nazarenes  wlio  settled 
3t  Pella  and  Cochabis  (Epiph.  ibid.  p.  123.  a.)  ;  and  had  mutilated 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel  (Id.  ibid.  p.  113.  b.  110.)  ;  St,  Epiphanius 
might  have  well  indulged  a  doubt,  whether  these  sectaries  had 
not  corrupted  their  copies  of  the  Evangelist.  This  he  however 
states,  merely  as  matter  of  surmise  ;  while  he  is  explicit  in  assert- 
ing,  that  the  Nazarenes  retained  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  entire  ;£uch 
having  been  the  possitive  injbrmation  he  had  collected  respecting 
them.  The  very  utmost,  of  course,  which  can  be  collected  from 
his  uncertainity  of  opinion,  is,  that  he  considered  the  general  in- 
formation which  he  had  collected,  respecting  those  sectaries,  not 
sufficiently  explicit ;  on  a  point  which  admitted  of  some  doubt, 
though  he  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  far  it  was  well  or  ill 
founded. 

But 
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But  it  is  further  insinuated,  that  those  chapters  are  defective 
in  the  internal  evidence  ; 

«  If  it  be  true,  as  St  Luke  seems  to  relate,  that  our  Saviour  had 
completed  his  thirtieth  year  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reio-n  of 
Tiberius,  he  must  have  been  born  two  years  at  least  after  the  death 
cf  Herod-"     P.  ix. 

As  the  periods  of  Herod's  death,  and  Tiberius's  accession  ar« 
deternnnable  by  an  eciipse  ;  th.e  former  havintj  taken  place  near 
March  13,  An.  Jul.  Per.  4710*,  and  the  latter  near  Sept.  27. 
An.  Jul.  Per.  47^27 1 ; '"  ^^^  fifteenth  year  after  the  latter  period, 
our  i  ord,  if  born  at  the  former  period,  must  have  been  thirty- 
two  years  old  ;  which  is  the  assumption  on  which  the  objector 
founds  his  exception,  St.  Luke  having  made  him  thirty,  at 
that  period.  But  Tiberius  was  admitted  to  a  participation 
of  power,  two  years  previous  to  the  time  of  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  %  ;  and  from  the  former  time  it  is  that  St.  Luke 
calculates  his  age.  (1)  He  speaks  expressly  of '' the  fifteenth 
year  rni  'hIsiJ.oyixi,  of  the  government  of  Tiberius  § ;"  (2)  he  fixes 
the  meaning  of  the  term  which  he  thus  uses  by  applying  it,  in 
the  same  sentence,  to  Pontius  Pilate,  who  had  not  attained  to 
supreme  power  j| ;  and  (3)  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, would  have  been  properly  expressed  by  Iv  eTsi  7r£v7£x«i^£- 


*  Conf.  Joseph.  Antiq.  Lib.  XVIL  cap.  vi.  §  4.  p.  845.  Petar. 
de  Doct.  Temp.  Lib.  XL  cap.  i,  p.  292.  a.  ed.Par.  1627.  Hales 
Anal,  of  Ant.  Chron.  Vol.  L  p.  190. 

+  Conf.  Tacit.  Annal.  Lib.  I.  cap.  xxviii.  Tom.  L  p.  42.  ed. 
Gronov.  1721.     Petav.  Ibid.  cap.  vi.  p.  299.  c.     Hales,  Ibid. 

X  Suet,  in  Tiber,  capp.  xx.  xxi.  p.  353.  ed.  1656.  Tacit.  Annal. 
Lib.  I.  cap.  iii.  p.  6.  Vel.  Paterc.  Lib.  II.  cap.  cxxi.  p.  130.  ed. 
Ox.  1711.  Dio.  Hist.  Lib.  LV.  cap.  vi.  p.  776,  s. 

§  Arist.  de  Mund.  Ka^aXH  oirt^  h  vn\  xvBt^vyiTtii;,  h  x°??  ^^  '^°f^' 
f«rof,  sv  voXh  ^i  »o/>to;,  £v  <i^ccT07lB^w  ^6  r/ye/w-wv,  tSto  ©so?  iv  Ma^u, 
This  passage  and  the  testimony  of  Paterculus  shed  mutual  light  on 
each  other.  "  Eadem  et  virtus  et  fortuna  subsequenti  tempore  in- 
gressa  animum  imperatoris  Tiberii  fuit,  qua3  initio  fuerat — et  Senatus 
Populusque  Rom.  (postulante  patre  ejus)  ut  ceqium  eij.:s  in  omni- 
bus provinciis  exercitibusque  e&set,  quam  erai  ipsi,  decreto  complex- 
us  esset,''  &c. 

11   Luc.    iii.    1.    \v    tru    ^£     TrevTEJiai^EicKrs;     ttjs    -nyifxovtxs     TiffteiH 

ra^»^.«^«s  'Hfuhi  x.t.I.     Conf.  Matt,  xxvii.  23,  24. 
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y.irco'vi<;  eiVTOK^xToo!oir  Ti^sqla^.  As  the  difference  of  t\vo  years 
is  thus  easily  accouiilcd  for,  by  making  allowance  for  the  doubls 
conimenreiJieut  of  Tiberius's  reign +  ;  the  whole  force  of  the 
obicctoi s'  leiiiark  consequently  evaporates  in  exposing  their  want 
of  learning,  to  perceive  the  meaning  of  rifs/xov/a. 

Alter  we  are  told,  though  with  wliat  rational  object  we  pretend 
not  to  divine,  tjiat, 

"  No  allusion  is  made  to  the  extraordinary  events  narrated 
in  these  chapters,  in  any  subsequent  passage  of  the  sacred 
writings.  ' 

We  are  next  informed,  with  a  due  contempt  for  the  aulhoiity 
of  St.  Luke  (ii.  4 — 7-)  and  St.  John  (vii.  42.)  aa  well  as  of  St. 
IVIatt.  (ii.  5—8.)  that 

*'  7/ Jesus  had  been  born  as  is  here  stated,  his  proper  name,  ac 
cording  to  tlie  invariable  custom  of  the  Jews,  would  have  been 
Jesus  of  Bethlehem,  not  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  His  disciples  at  least 
would  always  have  designated  him  by  a  name  which  bore  testimonj 
to  the  supposed  fulfilment  of  a  rcmarkabie  prophecy  in  his  person 
as  the  Messiah.  Yet  to  the  last  moment  of  their  history  they  call 
him  by  no  other  name  than  that  which  seemed  to  (rive  the  He  t9 
sicch  predictio7i.  Even  at  the  interview  of  our  Lord  with  St.  Paul, 
he  denominates  himself  Jesus  of  Nazareth."     P.  ix. 

As  our  opponents  are  never  more  amusing  than  when  they 
undertake  to  settle  some  point  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  and  do 


♦  As  accuracy  was  the  object  of  St.  Luke  iii.  I.  who  dis- 
tinpiishes  the  Emperor,  Procurator,  Tetrarchs,  and  High  Priests, 
under  whom  Christ's  mini>try  commenced  ;  no  force  is  done  to  his 
words  by  taking  them  in  the  strictness  of  the  letter.  Had  it  been 
his  object  to  date  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  from  its  latest  epoch,  he 
might  have  warhed  it,  by  several  terms  ;  as  i^cva^^ix,  a-vrxpyjet ;  Vid. 
Chron.  Pasch.  uti  inf.  n.  f. :  but  the  proper  term  would  have 
been  ecvrojifuTop'ux.  Dio.  Hist.  Rom.  Lib.  LXVH.  cap.  xii.  p.  1 1 10.  59, 

xetl  st'Tt  ocviujn  tu  (j.iv  ^^al3pl£c;ll^   oAsSpor,    tcj   ae  TpaVava  vi  t«;  avToy.oiXTO~ 

^iecs  ccfx^  Trfos^^iBn.     Vid.  Joseph,  ap.  Steph.  Thesaur.  Tom.  H. 

p.  4n. 

+  Pagi,  Crit.  Hist.  Chron.  In  Annal.  Baron,  ad.  An  Chr.  29. 
p.  12.  after  .Archbishop  Ussher,  and  Langius  de  Ann.  Christ.  P.  H, 
cap.  xiv.  p  324.  ed.  Lugd.  Bat.  1649.  have  shown,  that  this  double 
method  of  calculating  the  years  of  a  prince  ;  from  his  first  admis- 
sion to  power,  and  subsequent  accession  to  the  throne,  was  usual  in 
sacred  and  profane  history.  Thus  the  Alexandrine  Chronicle  dates 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  from  two  epochs ;  Chron.  Pasch.  p.  209.  c. 
ed.  Ducang.  TEo-aa^axos-o;  t?$  Avfartf  KaWjoj  (Socm'ksla.i,    rifnv  eljcofcS 

7  it 
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H  in  tlielr  usual  tone  of  modest  assertion  ;  we  shall  merely  refer, 
in  illustration  of  this  dictum  to  the  case  of  Maimonicles  * ;  of 
whom  the  Jews  declare,  "  From  Moses  to  Moses  [ben  Maiinon] 
none  was  like  unto  Moses."  But  as  we  are  amused  wi'h  t.ie 
modesty  of  the  assumption  ;  we  are  charmed  with  its  wisdom. 
The  use  of  proper  appellatives  is,we  believe^  to  distinguish  persons; 
in  bestowing  which  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  vulgar  accep- 
tance of  language  ;  and  some  controversy,  it  is  notorious,  has 
arisen  with  respect  to  the  person  of  the  Messiah  :  how  far  the 
Apostles  would  have  contributed  to  settle  these  controversies, 
and  identify  the  person  of  their  Lord,  by  terming  him  Jesus  of 
Bethlehem,  while  he  was  generally  knozcn  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
our  wise  opponents  are  no  doubt  prepared  to  inform  us,  who 
are  anxious  to  be  instructed  on  this  subject. 

Having  thus  destroyed  the  credit  of  the  opening  ch.ipters 
«f  St.  Matthew,  the  credit  of  the  concluding  verses  of  the  same 
Evangelist  is  dispatched  with  equal  facility. 

**  Baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,"  Szc.  Matt,  xxvlll. 
19.  "  This  part  of  the  precept  there  is  abundant  reason  to  believe 
was  not  uttered  by  its  supposed  author,  if  the  Apostles  had  beea 
instructed  by  their  miister  to  baptize  in  this  fashion — they  could 
not  have  baptized  "  in  his  name"  only.  And  in  no  other  does  it 
appear  did  they  ever  baptize.  See  Acts  ii.  38.  viii.  12.  16.  x.  48. 
xix.  5.     Gal.  iii.  27."     P.  x. 

That  he  who  is  said,  Acts  ii.  38.  viii.  l6.  x.  48.  to  be  '*■  bap- 
tized in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  or  "  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  is  said 
to  be  '*  baptized  in  his  name  only,"  is,  we  cannot  deny,  verj 
effectually  proved,  by  the  dexterous  insertion  of  this  little  exple- 
tive only,  which  converts  an  elliptical  into  an  exclusive  asser- 
tion. To  do  justice,  however,  to  the  inference  thus  logically 
deduced  from  the  sacred  text,  we  shall  exliibit  the  context  of 
Acts  xix.  5.  as  deciding  the  controversy. — "  And  finding  certain 
disciples,  he  said  unto  them.  Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost 
«ince  ye  believed  ?  And  they  said  unto  him.  We  have  not  so 
much  as  heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost.  And  he  said 
unto  them,  Unto  what  then  were  ye  baptized  ?  And  they  said. 
Unto  John's  baptism."  According  to  our  dialectics,  there  is 
neither  pertinence  nor  coherency  in  the  reply  of  the  Apostle, 


*  Buxtorf.  de  Abbrev.  Hebraeor.  p.  186.  v.  sno'i  ed.  Basil. 
1640.  *' R.  Mosche  tilius  Majemoni,  abbreviate  Rambam  dictus. 
Fatriafuit  Corduhensis,  sed  in  ^gypto  educalus,  et  scudiis  conse- 
«ratus,   et  inde  xocatus  Moses  ^gyptiiis.*' 

For 
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unless  on  the  supposition,  that  baptism  "  in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Ghost"  had  been  generally,  if  not  universally,  practiced. 
For,  to  us  it  appears,  that  there  is  no  alternative,  between  ad- 
mitting the  text  with  the  following  explanatory  phrase,  and  re- 
ducing the  passage  to  palpable  nonsense ;  *'  unto  what  then 
[but  the  Holy  Ghost]  have  ye  been  baptized  ?"  As  of  course 
baptism  "  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  Acts  xix.  5,  doe» 
not  exclude  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Ibid.  3  : 
it  cannot  exclude  it  in  any  of  the  adduced  passages.  Such  con- 
sequently is  "  the  abundant  reason  which  there  is  to  believef 
that  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  was  not  uttered  by  its  supposed  au- 
thor !" 

The  ingenuity  by  which  the  forecited  passages  of  St.  Matthevr 
are  proscribed,  renders  any  vindication  of  Acts  xx.  28.  1  Tim. 
iii.  l6.  1  John  v.  7,  which  are  next  impugned,  perfectly  nuga- 
tory. If  the  former  passages  be  not  genuine,  the  entire  body  of 
evidence  by  which  the  latter  are  proved  spurious,  must  be  cor- 
rupt ;  and  consequently  not  entitled  to  the  least  degree  of  atten- 
tion. And  yet,  say  the  modest  impugnersof  Matt.  i.  19.  xxviii» 
19.  Sic. 

**  Griesbach,  (the  first  of  biblical  scholars,  and  a  Tri-uni-tarian) 
concludes  a  long  disquisition  in  condemnation  of  it  [1  John  v.  7.] 
to  this  effect : — '  The  whole  text  of  the  New  Testament  must  be 
abandoned  as  doubtful,  if  we  are  to  consider  this  genuine.*' 
P.  xi. 

May  we  now  ask  those  equally  consistent  and  ingenious  rea- 
soners,  if  Matt,  xxviii.  I9.  be  "  of  doubtful  authority,"  by  what 
mode  of  proof  can  the  authority  of  any  text  be  impugned  or  de- 
fended ? 

We  have  thus  endeavoured,  at  the  expence  of  some  patience,  to 
do  justice  to  the  ingenuity  of  our  authors'  objections  to  the  re- 
ceived text  or  Authorised  Version.  Before  we  take  a  final  leave 
of  "  the  Introduction"  we  would  willingly  acquit  ourselves  of 
every  obligation  to  them,  on  the  score  of  information  as  well  as  in- 
genuity :  the  example  w  hich  it  affords  of  the  force  of  conjecture, 
when  opposed  to  authority,  having  large  claims  on  our  admi- 
ration and  gratilude. 

In  exonerating  ourselves  from  this  obligation,  we  observe,  in 
conclusion,  tiiat  the  opening  chapters  of  St.  Matthew  are  not 
oiily  found  in  every  Manusciipt  and  Version  which  has  been 
discovered,  in  whatever  region  or  language  they  may  have  been 
published  ;  but  of  the  extraoidinary  facts  recorded  in  these  chap- 
ters, explicit  UTiCution  is  made  by  the  Cbri&ti^n  Fath«rS;  from  the 

earliest 
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earliest  period*.  The  very  Jewsf,  Heathens;]:,  and  Heretics  §,  have 
admitted  the  authenticity  of  those  parts  of  the  Sacred  Records 
while  they  have  impugned  the  truth  of  the  facts,  which  rest  on 
their  authority.  And  with  respect  to  the  particuhir  incidents,  to 
which  the  objectors  except ;  the  date  of  our  Lord's  nativity,  or  of 
the  tirst  inrolment  ot  Judea  under  Quirinus,  was  an  epoch  deter- 
minable from  the  public  records  of  the  Romans ;  to  which  the 
primitive  Christians  absolutely  appealed  in  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  their  accounts  ||.  With  respect  also  to  the  place  of  his 
nativity,  which  is  now  called  in  question  by  those  who  affect  to 
receive  him  as  the  Messiah  ;  the  expectation  of  the  Jews  had  not 
only  been  turned  to  Bethlehem,  from  the  earliest  period  ^,  but  the 
very  cave  in  which  our  Lord  was  laid,  was  shewn  near  that  vil- 
lage ;  and  sought  as  an  object  of  sacred  attention,  by  those  who 
visited  the  Holy  Land  in  pilgrimage  **,  for  some  centuries  after 
his  birth.  Such  is  the  weight  of  evidence  which  we  are  to  carry 
along  with  us,  in  appreciating  those  invincible  objections,  in 
which  the  credit  of  the  disputed  passages  is  now  overthrown^  by 
the  force  of  conjecture  and  assertion. 

In  proceeding  to  estimate  the  objections  specifically  urged  to 
THE  LITURGY,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  first  place  is  assigned 
to  the  vindication  of  a  blunder  of  Mr.  R.  Aspland's.  \n  reply- 
ing to  some  remarks  of  that  gentleman,  which  he  was  pleased  to 
consider  "  criticisms,"  we  gave  it  as  our  opinion  that  his  know- 
ledge of  the  original  language  of  the  New  Testament,  did  not  ex- 
tend to  an  acquaintance  with  the  force  of  the  preposition  iv.  Here 
we  would  have  willingly  permitted  a  subject  to  rest,  which  is  as 
offensive  to  us  as  it  is  disgraceful  to  him.  But  his  own  folly  or 
the  folly  of  some  of  his  besotted  admirers,  has  now  put  us  upon 


*  S.  Ignat.  ad  Eph.  cap.  xix.  p.  16.  Just.  Mart.  Dial,  cum 
Tryph.  p.  303.  d.  S.  Iren.  adv.  Haer.  Lib.  III.  cap.  ix.  J.  2.  p.  184. 
2.    I'ert.  adv.  Jud.  p.  192.  c.  d.  193.  a. 

t  Cod.  Schabb.  fol.  104.  2.  Beth.  Jacob,  fol.  127.  1.  Conf. 
Buxt.  Lex.  Talm.  p.  1460.  v.  l£OD. 

X  Cels.  ap.  Orig.  contr.  Cels.  Lib.  V.  cap.  Iviii.  p.  622.  e. 

§  Valentin.  Vid.  Tert.  Prsescr.  cap.  xxxviii.  p.  216.  b. 


IT  Joh.  vii.  42.      Chald.  Parapr.  in  Mic.  v.  2.    R.  Salomon. 
Ft.  Dav.  Kimchi,  ap.  Pears,  on  Creed.  Vol.  IL  p.  97. 

**  Orig.  contr.  Cels.  Lib.  I.  cap.  11.  p.  367.  b.     Euseb.  Dera, 
Evang.  Lib.  VII.  cap.  ii.  p.  341.  d.  342.  c. 

Q  q  the 

VOt.  V.   JUNE,    1816, 
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the  proof  of  what  we  then  merely  affirmed.  After  dne  time 
taken  to  consider  the  force  of  that  word,,  and  our  objcclionj  it 
is  observed,  in  reference  to  tlie  phrase  "  for  his  sake"  in  the  Ge- 
neral Confession,  which  is  selected  as. the  first  object  of  animad- 
version : — 

"  For  the  sake.'  This  part  of  the  petition  is  founded  on  a  pal' 
pable  mistranslation  of  Eph.  iv.  32.  in  our  Autliorized  Version  of  the 
Bible.  In  the  Greek  text  the  expression  is  '  God  in  Christ.'  God 
forgivcth  sin  freely,  of  his  mere  free  grace  and  love,  for  no  sake  but 
his  own."     P.  3. 

A  reply  to  this  learned  objection  need  not  be  sought  from  any 
great  depth.  "  In"  interprets  Dr.  Johnson,  '  7- for  the  sake  ;" 
and  again,  "sake"  according  to  the  same  autbority  '^  1.  final 
cause  ;  end ;  purpose,  &c."  "  'Ev"  interprets  G.  Pasor, 
*'  propter ^e\  Hebraismo,  Matt  vi.  7.  ^^  rr,  TroXuXoylx,  pro  ^»a 
Triv  TioXvy.oylo'.v,  in  multi'.oquio,  hoc  est,  propter  nndtiloquium.  . 
Eph.  iv.  I.SeV/xioy  iv  Ku^'kv,  pro  ^'^  tov  Kv^iov,  vinctus  propter 
Dominum  *."  Those  different  phrases,  "m  their  much  speaking," 
and  "  bound  in  the  Lord  "  are  here  taken  as  synonymous  with 
*'  for  the  Sitke  o/"  their  jnuch  speaking,"  and  "  boundybr^Ae  sake 
of  the  Lord."  The  latter  phrase  Iv  Ku^la.  Eph.  iv.  1.  comes 
pretty  near  Iv  X^ifiJ.  Ibid.  32  ;  being  found  in  the  same  chapter ;  it 
^vili  abundantly  demonsl^ate,  that  in  the  doubts  which  we  formerly 
expressed  of  Mr.  K.  x\spland's  knowing  any  thing  whatever  of 
Greek,  we  were  not  wholly  mistaken.  13ut  the  manner  in 
which  the  repeaters  of  his  objection  have  contrived  to  express 
themselves,  warrants  us  in  passing  a  higher  commendation  on 
their  learning,  as  it  justifies  us  in  suspecting,  that  their  knowledge 
of  the  meaning  of  the  English  word  "sake"  was  not  greater  than 
that  of  the  Greek  preposition  sv  :  the  leader  who  reviews  the 
/  objection  will  piobably  see  good  reason  to  concur  in  the  .same 
opinion. 

From  the  General  Confession  a  transition  is  made  to  th.e  Lord's 
Praver  ;  in  commenting  upon  which  it  is  apparently  insinuated 
that  we  addres.s  the  Divine  Being,  in  our  prayers,  under  a 
different  title,  than  that  of  God  the  Father.  To  this  objection  it 
cannot  be  thought  necessary,  that  u  e  should  condescend  to  make 
any  reply.  The  [)hrase  "  Our  Father"  is  however  made  intro- 
ductory to  the  following  profound  observation,  on  the  filiation 
of  Christ. 


*  Pasor.  Lex.  Nov.  Test.  p.  284,  I. 
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«'  N.  B.  Let  it  be  observed,  that  in  the  Sermon  on  the  IMo'.int 
(one  of  the  earliest  discourses)  our  Saviour  speaks  of  God  as  stand- 
ing in  that  relation  [of  Father]  to  us,  nearly  twenty  times,  before 
he  speaks  of  his  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  himself — After  his 
resurrection,  how  emphaticnUy  does  he  state  it,  '  my  Father,  and 
your  Father,  my  God  and  2/oii/-  God.'  "  P.  4.. 

From  this  numerical  argument  we  must  either  collect  the  fol- 
lowing meaning,  or  no  meaning  whatever;  that  God  is  nearly 
twenty  times  as  much  our  Father,  as  the  Failier  of  Christ.  And 
with  respect  to  the  expression,  " /»j/  Father  ?i\\A  your  Faiher," 
which  we  are  told,  marks  emphasis ;  we  are  assured,  on  the  autliorlty 
of  a  Greek,  that  it  marked  opposilion  and  distinction  *.  Tiiis  ob- 
servation may  be  of  course  added  to  those  which  prove  the  qua- 
lifications of  Mr  Jones  and  his  associates  to  improve  on  our 
Authorized  Version. 

As  the  preceding  observation  illustrates  our  authors'  ingenuity 
and  knowledge  of  Greek ;  the  subsequent  will  evince  their  ac- 
quaintance with  ecclesiastical  antiquity. 

"  These  Doxologies  [Glory  be  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son, 
&c.]  as  they  are  termetl,  are  a  Popish  Invention.  A  Protestant, 
i.  e.  a  scriptural  Christian  may  well  be  excused,"  &c.,    P.  4?. 

Yet  this  Popish  invention  unquestionably  originated  in  the 
Eastern  Church.  A  learned  person  who  has  inquired  into  this 
subject,  with  the  greatest  care  and  curiosity,  has  pronounced, 
that  the  custom  of  closing  each  Psalm  with  the  doxology  pre- 
vailed in  the  East  from  the  primitive  ages  f.  And  such  is  the  fe- 
licity which  attends  the  Uiiitarians  in  all  their  conjectures,  that 
in  the  Western  Church,  where  the  custom  was  unquestionably 
late,  it  was  adopted,  after  the  practice  of  the  Eastern  Churches +, 
as  it  is  believed  by  Pope  Damasus,  at  the  recommendation  of  St. 
Jerome  §.    Of  all  the  Western  Churches,  it  was  exclusively  used 


*  S.  Cyril.  Catech.  vii.  §  iv.  p.  106. 1.  2.  ed.  Oxon.  17  3.  ^  OU 

iu.Z/  litif  h  >cxrci  Sio-i^.  Conf.  S.  Chrysost.  in  loc.  _ 

+  Thomassin.  de  Eccl.  Discipl.  P.  I.  Lib.  II.  cap.  Ixxi. 
Tom.  I.  p.  4:55.  It  accordingly  occurs  in  S.  James's,  S  BasiPa 
and  S.  Chrysostom's  Liturgy ;  Vid.  Liturg.  SS.  Patr.  pp.  8.  44.  75. 

ed.  Par.  1560.  ,.      .     ,     ^         ^  n-      r   on 

%  Mabill.  de   Liturg.   Gallic,   disqms.  de  Curs.  Galhc.   -J.  32. 


p.  405.  ed.  Par.  1685.  o    •    .    -d        r 

i  Sigeb.    Chronogr.    ad    An.    382.    Int.    Scnptt.   Eer.    Ger- 

9q2 


wann.  Tom.  I.  p.  403.  ed.  Francf.  1613. 
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in  the  Gallican,  down  to  a  late  period  ;  the  Council  of  Narbonne 
having  decreed  that  *'  Glory  be  to  the  Father/'  &c.  should  be 
sung  at  the  end  of  each  Psalm  *.  Can  it  be  now  matter  of  sur- 
prize that  they  who  decide  thus  presumptuously,  upon  subjects  on 
which  they  possess  not  the  smallest  information,  should  find  so 
much  to  object  to,  in  the  Established  Religion  ? 

From  the  Doxologies  we  proceed  to  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

«'  This  Creed  was  not  written  by  the  Apostles,  whose  name  it  bears. 
And  as  we  have  an  opportunity  of  repeating,  when  we  please,  their 
own  genuine  Creed  out  of  the  Scripture,  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
fasten  on  them,  or  on  ourselves,  any  other.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to 
remark,  that  in  Christian  Churches  before  the  Council  of  Nice,  the 
first  article  stood,  I  believe  in  One  God.  (See  Pearson.)"  P.  8. 

We  have  here  another  decision,  delivered  as  usual,  ex  tripode. 
Yet  peremptory  as  this  dictum  is,  we  venture  to  call  it  in  ques- 
tion. Erasmus,  we  are  fully  aware,  impeached  the  authenticity 
of  this  creed  ;  and  Vossius  attacked  it,  in  an  express  dissertation  f. 
Their  arguments,  however,  seem  not  to  have  made  much  impres- 
sion upon  the  admirable  Primate  Usher;  and  we  conceive  they 
may  be  disposed  of,  without  much  trouble  to  the  undertaker. 
We  do  not  pledge  ourselves  to  maintain  the  many  improbabihties 
which  have  been  recounted  respecting  it ;  that  it  is  the  joint  pro- 
duction of  the  tiuelve  Apostles,  or  was  originally  committed  to  writ- 
ing |.  But  we  believe  it  not  impossible  to  prove,  as  St.  Jerome 
seems  to  have  believed  §,  that  it  was  dictated  by  some  of  those 
immediate  disciples  of  our  Lord,  and  was  thence  traditionally 
handed  down,  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches. 

The  first  argument  which  may  be  urged  in  support  of  this 
creed,  is  deducible  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  re- 
ceived, in  those  Churches;  either  in  its  present  form,  or  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  explanatory  phrases  directed  against  sub- 
sequent heresies ;  the  impression,  at  the  same  time,  prevailing 
that  it  had  been  traditionally  delivered  by  the  Apostles.  Such 
was  the  opinion  of  Ruffinus,  in  the  West,  who  wrote  expressly 


*  Mablll.  ubi  supr.  §.  5G.  p.  423. 

f  Erasm.  Praef.  in  Paraphr.  Matt,  Voss.  Dissert,  de  trib. 
Symbb.    Amst.  1662. 

\  Vid.  Voss.  uti  supr.  Dissert.  I.  §.  x,  p.  8. 

§  S.  Hier.  ad  Pam.  Ep.  lxi.  cap.  ix.  Tom.  II.  p.  219. 
**  In  Symbolo  fidei  et  spei  nostrae,  quod  ab  Apostolis  traditum,  nan 
scribitur  in  charta  et  atramentoy  sed  in  tabulis  cordis  carnalibus, 
post  confessionem  Trinitatis,  et  unitatem  Ecclesiae,  omne  Chris- 
tian! dogmatis  sacramentum  carais  resurrectione  includitur."  Conf. 
inf,  p.  585.  n.* 

OS 


/ 
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on  this  subject ;  and  the  same  conclusion  may  be  gathered  from 
Eusebius  in  the  East,  who  possessed  every  means  of  investigating 
the  tradition  *.  It  seems  not  easy  to  account  for  its  being  thus 
generally  received,  but  on  the  supposition,  that  it  was  authorized 
by  the  Apostles. 

The  same  supposition  receives  the  strongest  confirmation  from 
the  internal  evidence  of  the  creed  ;  and  from  the  external  testi- 
mony by  which  it  is  supported.  Every  article  of  this  creed  is 
directed  against  some  error  of  those  heresies  which  arose  before 
the  close  of  the  Apostles'  ministry.  And  every  fundamental  error 
of  those  heresies  finds  its  express  contradiction,  in  this  short  for- 
mulary. As  this  assumption  is  not  verified,  in  this  Creed  and  the 
state  of  opinion  at  any  subsequent  period ;  and  as  every  addition 
made  to  it  must  be  referred  to  subsequent  heresies  f  ;  it  seems  im- 
possible to  account  for  these  facts  on  any  principle, but  that  which 
presupposes,  that  this  creed,  though  subsequently  accomodated  to 
later  heresies,  was  compiled  in  the  apostolical  age,  and  of  conse- 
quence composed  by  the  Apostles. 

We  are  not  destitute  of  external  evidence,  even  in  the  inspired 
writers,  in  referring  this  creed  to  this  primitive  period.  Bishop 
Sherlock  has  ingeniously  concluded,  from  the  appeal  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Aposdes,  in  St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude,  who  were  them- 
-selves  of  apostolical  rank,  that  some  "  Form  of  sound  words,"com- 
posed  by  the  Apostles  and  directed  against  those  heresies,  must 


*  Ruffin.  in  Symb.  §.  1.  p.  17 :  int.  Opusc.  subnex.  Cypr.  ed. 
Oxon.  "  Iccirco,  denique  haec  non  scribi  chartulis  atque  membra- 
nis,  sed  retineri  cordibus  [Apostoli]  tradiderunt,  ut  certum  esset, 
neminem  haec  ex  lectione,  quae  interdum  pervenire  ad  infideles  solet, 
sed  ex  Apostolorum  traditione  didicisse  sufficeretP  Euseb.  ap.  Socr. 
Hist.  Eccl.  Lib.  I.    cap.  viii.  p.  23.  1.  8.  )««9«s  7r»^i\cc0oiA.ev  •Ttx^oi 

7UV  v^o  hjA-oiy  IviffMftuv  x.T.e    Ibid.   1.  29.    xaSi)?   xa»  Ki/pof   ^/Awy  aws- 
S-iXXuu  £1;  TO  Ki^vfiA.tx.  Ttf;  eavj^  f*aS-/9Ta;   x-.tJ. 

+  This  assertion   may  be    easily    illustrated  from  Ruffinus  in 

Symb.  ^.  4.  p.  14.     "  Orientis  Ecclesi^  omnes  ita  tradunt,  "  Credo 

in  Mnz(m  Deum  Patrem  Omnipotentem  :'    jtrursum  in  sequent]  ser- 

mone,   ubi  nos  dicimus,  "  Et  in  Jesum  Christum,  unicum  Filium 

ejus,  Dominum  nostrum;"  illi  tradunt,  "  Et  in  m«mot  Dominum 

nostrum  Jesum  Christum,  Filium  ejus."     Here  in  consequence  of 

the  notion,  which  prevailed  in  the  East,  relative  to  the  existence  of 

two  Gods,  vid,  supr.  p.  572.  n.  f.  aiAo^  separate  persons  \n  5 esu^ 

Christ,  vid.    S.  Iren.  Lib.  L   cap.  xi.  p.  188:  the   term  "  unum'* 

was  inserted  before  "  Deum,"  and  "  Dominum  nostrum''^  in  the 

Oriental  Creeds  ;  though  omitted  in  the  original  Creed,  which  was 

disseminated  in  the  West  and  other  regions,  where  those  notions 

were  not  prevalent. 

havg 
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have  prevailerl  in  the  first  age  ;  and  he  justifies  his  opinion  by  the 
language  of  those  in^^Jired  writers,  who  plain'}'  distinguish  be- 
tween these  traditionary  forms,  and  the  general  doctrines  of  the 
Gosj  rl*.  As  it  is  utterly  inconceivable,  that  these  forms  of  doc- 
triur  siiould  have  wholly  disappeared,  and  a  form,  hke  the  apos- 
tolical creed,  have  ^ucceedtd  in  their  place,  answering  in  every 
respect  ;o  the  description  given  of  them  :  we  therefore  conclude, 
that  'Mhe  lia'itionary  faith,"  to  which  there  is  a  plain  reference 
in  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  and  St,  Jude,  must  be  the  Creed  of  the 
Apostles.  In  this  consideration  a  leading  objection  of  Vossius, 
deduced  from  the  silence  of  the  inspired  writers  -f-,  is  at  once  over- 
turned ;  as  this  Creed  was  directed  against  the  heresies,  which 
arose  at  the  close  of  the  Apostles'  ministry,  it  could  not  have  been 
inentioned  in  a)iy  part  of  their  writings,  but  some  of  the  later 
Epistles. 

ihe  chain  of  tradition,  in  favour  of  this  Creed,  niay  be  easily 
pxteiid'.d  below  tlis  period,  to  the  fourth  century,  when  the  do- 
cuments respecting  it  are  full  and  explicit.  Whatever  scepticism 
is  indnl^2,ed  respeciing  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  it  is  on  all 
sides  ;>d  .  itted,  thiit  they  preserve  the  traditions,  which  prevailed 
in  ih'.  Ciiurch,  fi(  m  the  earliest  ages.  They,  however,  contain, 
jiot  only  an  acct  unt  of  ti.e  Apostles  having  opposed  those 
eaily  I  eresies  t ;  but  ascribe  a  formulary  to  them  which  is  merely 
the  Apo'-iles'  Creed,  interpolated  with  some  explanatory  phrases, 
directed  agisinst  sub.^equent  heresies  §.  A  further  objection  of 
Vofcsus,  deduced  lr<.m  the  silence  of  the  primitive  fathers  Ij,  thus 
ear-ily  finds  its  answer.  It  could  not  have  been  necessaiy  to  re- 
peat a  Creed  \',  hich,  previously  to  its  being  superseded  by  a  fuller 
exposition  of  the  faith  compiled  by  the  first  Central  Council  as- 
sembled :it  Is  ice,  every  one  committed  to  memory.  Previouslv 
to  ihat  period,  when  Christianity  became  the  established  relioiou, 
it  WHS  a  matter  of  religious  scruple  with  Christians,  to  preserve 
their  Creed,  undivulged  to  the  Pagans  ^.  In  the  fourth  century 
those  obstacles  to  its  promulgation  were  removed,  by  the  sup- 
pression of  Heathenism  ;  in  this  century,  it  is  consequently  men- 
tioned, without  reserve  or  scruple. 


*  Yid.  2  Pet.  iii,  2.  Jud.  17.  Comp.  Bp.  Sherl,  Dissert.  I. 
p.  196.  199.  subj.  to  Disc,  on  Prophec.  Lend.  1749. 

f   Voss.  ubi  supr.  §.xxv.  p.  21. 

j   Constit.  Apost.  Lib.  VI.  cap.  xiii.  p.  34'5. 

§   ibid.  Lib.  VII.   cap^  :;li.  p.  383. 

II   Voss.  ibid.  §.  xxiii.  p.  18.  §.  Xxviii.  p.  23. 

i|]  S.  Cyril.  Hieros.  Cat.  Yi.  §.  xv.  p.  97.  1.  2h  Conf.  Ruffin. 
5upr.  p.  5b5.  n,  *, 

After 
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After  this  period  it  iiuist  be  nugatory  to  search  after  evidence. 
In  attestation  of  its    autlicnlicity.     The  fathers  who  mention  it 
after  this  time,  (among  whom  we  number  St.  Jerome,  St.  Am- 
brose, St.  Augustine,  and  linfiinus  *,)  ascribe  it,  with  one  consent, 
to  the  Apostles  t-  Mor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  subsequent  ob-   ■ 
jections  of  Vossius  wjiich  at  all  invalidaies  their  testimony.     The 
improbability  on  which  he  insists,  that  any  Chi-rch  would  invent 
a  new  Creed,   had  this  been  composed  by  the  Apostles;];,  arises 
from  his  own  false  assumption,  that  such  Creeds  were  invented. 
They  invented  no  new  Creed,  while  they  preserved  it  alto" ether  • 
merely  addiugsuch  explanatory  clauses,  as  werenecessarv  to  oppose 
the  growth  of  erroi§.  And  any  verbal  difference,  which  is  discover- 
abie  in  the  substance  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  ||,  as  preserved  in  their 
larger  formularies,  is  at  once  accounted  for,  on  considering  what 
St.  Jerome  attests,  that  it  was  [)reserved  by  tradition. 

^V'ith  respect  to  the  final  remark,  on  the  phrase  "  I  believe  in 
one  God,"  our  authors  exhibit  their  usual  felicity  of  conjecture. 
For  though  it  is  true,  that  this  phrase  is  found  in  the  Creed,  which 
Eusebius  produced  in  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  in  that  which  the 
Arians  published  at  a  subsequent  period  ^;  as  containing  the  ori- 
ginal traditionary  faith  of  the  Churches  of  Palestine  and  Alexan- 
dria :  there  is  ample  ground  to  believe  that  they  retain  the  term 
*^  one,"  as  an  interpolation,  of  the  original.  For  (1.)  tiie  Roman 
Creed  wants  this  term**;  and  of  all  the  Creeds  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  world  it  only  possessed  the  reputation  of  beiiig  unal- 
tered ff.  ('2.)  The  Palestine  and  Alexandrine  Creeds  in  which  it 
occurs,  are  obviously  accommodated  to  later  heresies  ;|;|; ;  and  of 
course  disqualified  from  deciding  the  question.     (3.)  The  intro- 


*  S.  Hier.  ad  Pam.  Ep.  lxi.  cap.  ix.  Tom.  II.  p.  219.  S. 
Ambrus.  Ep.  xlii.  §.  5.  Tom.  II.  col.  967  b.  Conf.  Ep.  xx.  §  4. 
col.  853.  b.  S.  August.  Serm.  cxv.  de  Tempore.  Tom.  X.  c.  849. 
b.  ed.  Basil.  Ruffin.  in  Expos.  Symb.  5.  i.  p.  17. 

+  Genebrard.  de  'J  nn.  III.  p.  230,  ed.  Colon.   1560. 

t   Voss.  ibid.  §.  xxix.  p.  23. 

§  Vid.  supr.  p.  585.  n.  f. 

II   Voss.  ibid.  §.  xxxi.  p.  24.  sqq. 

^  Vid. .  Socrat.  Hist,  Eccl.  Lib.  I.  cap.  viil.  p.  23.  1.  15. 
Id.  ibid.  cap.  xxvi.  p.  61.  1.  26.  Conf.  Theod.  H.  E.  Lib.  I.  cap. 
xii.  p.  38.     Sozom.  H.  E.  Lib.  II.  cap.  xxvii.  p.  83. 

**  Vid.  Usser.  de  Symb.  p.  12.     Lend.    1647. 

ft  Ruffin.  ubi  supr.  §.  ii.  p.  17.  "  Ulud  non  importune  com- 
monendum  puto,  quod  in  diversis  ecclesiis.  (iliqm  in  his  verbis 
[Credo  in  unum  Deum  Omnipotentemj  inveniuntur  adjecta,  la 
Ecclesia  tamen  urhis  Romce  hoc  non  deprehcnd'Uur factum." 

t±  Vid.  Usser.  ubi  supr.  p.  14, 15.  •        , 

duction 
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duction  of  the  term  is  fully  accounted  for,  by  considering  the 
prevalence  of  the  Valentinian  and  Marcionite  heresies,  against 
which  it  was  particularly  directed  *.  This  circumstance,  how- 
ever, will  effectually  expose  the  vanity  and  folly  of  the  objector, 
who  discovers  some  opposition  between  this  term,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  the  orthodox. 

The  "  observations"  on  the  Athanasian  Creed,  which  is  most 
humorously  denominated  a  "  delectable  farrago  of  nonsense, 
anathema,  and  antibiblism,"  p.  '25,  afford  nothing  which  merits 
a  reply.  We  shall,  therefore,  conclude  our  remarks,  by  consi- 
dering the  objections  urged  against  the  Litany. 

We  record  the  objections  to  the  first  petition  ;  as  they  merit 
attention,  for  the  novelty  of  the  discovery  ;  and  the  solemn  im- 
portance with  which  it  is  published. 

"  That  our  blessed  Lord  intended  to  substitute  for  the  ONE  ob- 
ject of  his  nation's  religious  worship  three  several  distinct  objects  of 
religious  worship,  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  evidence  in  Scripture. 
That  he  did  not  so  intend  is  more  obvious  and  certain  than  reason- 
ing can  make  it,  from  his  conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria," 
&c.  P.  28. 

The  observations  to  which  the  second  petition  gives  rise,  de- 
serve to  be  put  on  record,  from  the  knowledge  which  they  ex- 
hibit of  the  Greek  language. 

"  This  petition  [to  the  Son]  will  be  of  course  omitted  by  those 
who  think  themselves  interdicted  from  direct  prayer  to  the  Son  by 
his  own  express  command,  John  xvi.  23." 

—and  those  persons,  we  pronounce,  will  be  precisely  as  many  as 
happen  not  to  know,  that  the  phrase  in  Greek,  John  xvi.  23. 
ijw-E  «x  l^c/lriaers  8^£v  literally  means,"  ye  shall  interrogate  me,  in- 
quire of  me,  nothing  ;"  this  sense  being  not  merely  determined 
by  the  proper  force  of  the  verb  aqcJldco  -f-,  but  by  the  context,  Ibid. 
]9>  30.  We  have  here  another  attempt  at  critical  accuracy,  and 
of  course,  another  exposure  of  ignorance.  To  the  third  petition 
we  find  the  following  potent  objection. 

"  That  God  the  eternal  Omnipresent  Spirit  must  be  a  person 
distinct  from  his  Spirit — that  when  God  is  said  to  pour  out  his 
Spirit  upon   Israel—to  put  his   Spirit   upon  his  beloved,  within 


*  Vid.  supr.  p.  585.  n.  f 

+  Labbe,  Glossar.  Antiq.  p.  80.  ed.  1679.   ifuTuu.  scrutor,  in- 
*errogo."     Thorn.  Magist.  p.  75.   ed.    Franaq.    1690.    tpuru.  to- 
iawro>cp»cri»  ^ij1«  rmci,    Vjd.  Steph.  Thesaur.  Ling.  Graec.  Tom.  I.  col. 
901.  g. 
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us,  &c.  &o.  it  is  meant  that  another  person  than  HIMSELF  is 
literally  to  come,  and  to  inspire  the  particular  object,  or  objects  of 
HIS  OWN  immediate  personal  agency — is  really  ! — but  one  for- 
bears, from  a  respect  towards  those  who  hold  so  passing  strange  a 
conceit."     P.  28. 

This  objection  will  doubtless  go  home  to  the  mark,  when  it 
strikes  at  ihe  follovving  passage,  and  its  divine  Author.  John 
xiv.  26.  "  But  ihe  Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy  Spirit  whom 
the  Father  will  send  [to  ITvEUiaa  to  aynv  0  tisixtisi  6  ITaTrl^]  in 
ray  name,  HE  shall  teach  you  [iKiXvoq  j^/aSs-  ^j^«^si]  all  things," 
&c.  We  feel  but  one  difficulty  in  this  passage  which  our  adver- 
saries, whom  we  know  to  be  casuists,  will  probably  solve  ;  how 
ONE  PERSON,  at  the  instigation  of  a  second,  may  be  said  to 
send  himself  from  HIMSELF. 

Such  are  the  objections  to  the  Trinity,  which  Dr.  Priestley  has 
branded  as  a  Platonic  invention,  but  which  the  next  observation 
informs  us,  is  "  a  Popish  name  ;"  and  of  consequence  to  be 
erased  •'  from  every  Protestant's  memory."  The  *'  mystery  of 
Incarnation,"  is,  in  conclusion,  dispatched  with  the  following 
remark  : 

"  But  for  the  questionableness  of  this  adjuration,  [by  the  mystery 
of  thy  holy,  Sic.~\  See  the  Notes  on  the  Authorized  Version." 
P.  29. 

Until  we  are  informed  where  these  "  notes"  may  be  found,  we 
fihall  venture  to  transcribe  the  following  very  wise  observation,  by 
Mr.  Jones,  which  we  doubt  not  the  author  of  the  foregoing  re- 
ference, had  in  view,  when  projecting  a  note  on  the  passage  before 
us.  Sequel  to  Eccl.  Res.  p.  2o8.  "  It  is  worthy  of  observation 
that  John,  in  this  place  [ch.  i.  14]  sets  aside  as  fal&e  the  miracu- 
lous birth  of  Jesus,  by  saying  the  Logos  became  flesh,  and  not 
that  he  was  born  flesh  :"  and  in  a  note  we  find  added  ;  "  2ag^ 
lygvETo,  and  not  aa^i,  kyBM^ri^-n.  This  distinction  between  y/yvo/xat 
and  7£vvaw  is  uniformly  preserved  by  all  writers."  For  a  proof 
of  the  justness  of  the  last  observation  we  refer  the  reader  to 
Rom.  ix.  U.  1  John  v.  1,  18.  who  doubtless  will  still  have  to 
enquire,  with  ourselves,  how  the  Apostle  would  have  asserted 
*'  the  miraculous  birth  of  Jesus,"  had  he  affirmed  uhat  no 
man  but  a  Gnostic  has  ever  denied,  that  "  he  was  born  flesh." 
This,  however,  though,  an  exquisite  specimen,  as  must  be  confess- 
ed, of  the  ingenuity  of  the  objector,  is  but  a  small  part  of  the 
sagacity  which  his  objection  displays  ;  in  which  he  undertakes  to 
refute  the  orthodoxby  disproving  *^a  miraculous  birlh"  while  it  is 
notorious,  that  they  maintain  a  miraculous  concejitloUj  and  a  na- 
tural 
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iaraJ  birth  *.  This,  however,  is  not  the  whole,  for  the  acme  of 
his  ingenuity  lies  in  the  circumstance  of  his  refisting  them,  by 
the  very  text  which  establishes  the  doctrine  ;  ■'  the  Word  teas 
viade  flesh,"  says  the  Apostle,  and  "  the  Word  was  God  ;"  of 
course,  God  was  made  flesh,  and  was,  of  consequence,  incarnate. 
On  dismissing  the  consideration  of  such  objectors,  and  their  ob- 
jections, who  can  avoid  reflecting  with  Boileau  ;  what  fools 
God  hath  for  his  enemies ! 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  weary  and  disgusting  task, 
which  has  been  imposed  upon  us,  by  the  author  or  authors  of 
the  puoductiou  before  us,  a  very  few  words  will  express  the  sum 
of  our  sentiments  on  its  contents.  To  enable  the  reader  to  form 
an  O|)inion  of  the  justice  of  the  sentence  which  we  pronounce  ; 
we  have  only  to  inform  him,  respecting  the  expose  which  we 
have  made,  that  we  have  endeavoured  to  render  it  as  plenary,  as 
it  is  faithful,  by  a  specific  statement  of  every  objection  urged  by 
them,  which  seemed  worthy  of  the  smallest  attention.  He 
may  of  course  form  a  judgment  for  himself.  So  disgraceful  is 
the  exposure  which  we  have  made  of  their  qualiflcatioiis  to  sus- 
tain the  part,  to  which  they  so  conlidenily  pretend  ;  tliat  we 
could  almost  feel  pity  for  them  in  the  contemptible  light  in  which 
they  exhibit  themselves :  but  that  the  tone  of  insolent  defiance,  in 
v/hich  they  have  provoked  a  castigation,  has  shut  up  every  avenue 
to  our  compunction.  Strong  as  this  language  may  appear,  it 
conveys  but  one  half  of  our  sentiments  of  the  authors  of  a  libel 
w  hich  is  as  unjustifiable  as  it  is  daring.  Independent  of  thehostility 
\vhich  it  mamiests  to  the  established  mode  of  worship,  that  which 
it  fiontlessly  avows  to  every  species  of  creed,  is  deserving  of  re- 
mark ;  as  revealing  a  little  more  of  the  true  character  of  its  au- 
thors, than  in  meet  prudence,  they  deem  politic  openly  to  ac- 
knowledge. When  with  this  consideration  we  take  into  account, 
their  impious  rejection  of  the  written  word  ;  their  blasphemous 
mockery  of  its  inspired  authority ;  their  profane  derision  of 
ail  religious  mysteries, — that  seiittnce  will  not  be  surely  con- 
demned as  severe,  in  which  we  express  our  conviction,  that  they 
are  masked  infidels  who  merely  pretend  to  as  much  of  Christianity 
as  will  shelter  them  in  subverting  the  whole;  and  that  they  are 
consequently  deserving  of  the  execration  of  every  friend  of  civil 
society. 


*  S.  Anibros.  ad  Syric.  Ep.  xlii.  §.  4.  col.  967.  a. 
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Art.  II.  Armageddon.  A  Poem  ;  in  Twelve  Books.  Bt/ 
the  Rev.  George  Toicnsend,  B.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. The  first  Eight  Books,  pp.  314.  ll.  lis.  6d. 
Hatchard.     18  i  5- 

A  HE  pleasure  derived  from  Poetry  is  increased  to  every  reader 
of  true  taste,  not  only  in  proportion  as  the  plan  of  a  Poem  may 
satisfy  his  judgment,  the  sentiments  excite  his  interest,  or  the 
manner  win  his  attention,  but  also  as  the  general  effect  of  the 
whole  is  to  enlarge  his  understanding  and  improve  his  heart. 

To  the  pages  of  Sacred  Poetry,  therefore,  every  well-dis- 
posed mind  turns  with  feelings  of  unalloyed  pleasure ;  satished 
that  the  subject,  even  though  it  be  not  clothed  in  verse  of  the 
highest  order,  is  one  which  the  mind  can  dwell  upon  without 
fear  of  danger,  and  with  such  feelings  we  should  hope  every 
reader  will  open  the  Poem  of  Armageddon.  If  he  tind  now 
and  then  parts  of  the  work  which  his  judgment  and  taste  cannot 
approve,  he  will  not,  therefore,  lay  it  aside,  but  reading  with 
delight  what  may  be  excellent,  and  with  attention  even  the  less 
striking  passages,  he  will  proceed  with  pleasure,  because  he 
cannot  read  without  improvement.  The  scenes  into  which  he 
is  introduced — the  characters  presented  to  his  view — the  awful 
period  of  time  chosen  for  the  action  of  the  Poem — all  are  cal- 
culated either  to  warn  from  evil,  or  animate  to  good. 

The  interpretations  of  the  word  chosen  for  the  title  of  this 
Poem  have  been  various,  and  few  scholars  are  agreed  as  to  its 
precise  meanhig.  Those  who  have  hitherto  treated  on  the  sub- 
ject have  referred  the  term  either  with  Grotius  and  others  to  a 
point  of  time  past,  or  with  Newton  have  applied  it  to  some  great 
event  in  future  history  ;  such  as  a  tremendous  conflict  m  the  last 
days  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  armies — 
others  have  supposed  Armageddon  to  be  the  name  of  a  place, 
where  the  intidel  power  of  France  shall  be  utterly  broken  and 
destroyed. 

Mr.  Townsend  uses  the  word  in  one  of  these  significations. 
Indeed  he  leads  us  to  another  sphere  of  action,  and  carries  us 
into  scenes  of  far  higher  interest :  rising  from  an  earthly  to  a 
heavenly  contest :  he  presents  to  us  the  powers  of  heaven  and 
hell,  set  in  array  against  each  other  on  a  plain,  called  Ar- 
mageddon—an imaginary  space,  placed  between  the  abodes  of 
eternal  happiness  on  the  one  band,  and  of  eternal  misery  on  the 
other. 

Oa 
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On  this  scene  of  action,  previous  to  the  battle,  are  assembled 
mankind  to  receive  their  final  doom.  The  quick  and  the  dead 
are  summoned  to  judgment.  Th-s  we  find  ourselves  m  the 
niidst  of  scenes  more  awful  than  those  even  which  Milton's  <ye- 
nius  has  painted  to  our  imagination. 

How  far  Mr.  T.  has  been  successful  in  the  execution  of  this 
difficult  task  we  have  now  to  consider ;  and  if  we  appear  fastidi- 
ous in  some  of  our  remarks,  it  will  proceed  parti}-  from  the  real 
value  we  set  on  the  Poem,  and  partly  because,  from  the  youth 
of  the  Poet,  we  cannot  help  indulging  an  hope  that  he  may  have 
both  willingness  and  opportunity  to  profit  by  our  well-inten- 
tioned suggestions. 

As  the  foundation  for  the  machinery  of  his  Poem,  Mr.  T. 
has  adopted  a  theory  of  the  universe,  scarcely  at  all  different  from 
that  which  Milton  built  on  the  foundation  of  Holy  Writ. — Eter- 
nity being  an  attribute  of  God  only,  he  is  of  course  stated  to 
have  existed  alone  from  all  eternity ;  but  to  accomplish  his  own 
wise  though  inscrutable  purposes,  it  pleased  him  to  form  other 
beings,  and  to  prepare  for  them  appropriate  places  of  abode ; 
having  first,  as  the   primary  act  of  Omnipotence,  created  hea- 
ven, the  residence  of  the  more   peculiar  manifestation  of  his 
glory.    Perfection  and  Omniscience  being  also  attributes  of  God 
only,  and  his  Omniscience  perceiving  that  no  being  but  himself 
could  be  absolutely  perfect,  a  place  of  punishment,  called  Hell, 
was  next  prefaced  for  those  of  his  creatures,  who,  by  imperfect 
obedience,  should  fall  short  of  that  standard  of  excellence  which 
alone  could  allow  them  a  hope  of  Heaven :  between  these  op- 
posite worlds  of  happiness  and  misery,  a  space,  called  Chaos, 
was  commanded  to  roll,  partly  occupying  that  portion  of  infinity 
in  which  the  stars  now  move.     After  the  creation   of  heaven, 
hell,  and  chaos,  that  disobedience  among  the  inhabitants  of  hea- 
ven which  had  been  foreseen,  took  place  ;  part  of  them  sinned 
against  heaven's  King  ;  followers,  therefore,  of  evil,  they  were 
consigned  to  the  darkness  prepared  for  them  in  the  region  of 
hell.  Upon  their  defection  God  determined  to  form  new  worlds  ? 
accordingly,  at  his  word  order  arose  out  of  confusion ;  suns  and 
their  systems  were  formed  out  of  part  of  chaos,  and  filled  with 
beings,  to  be  received  after  sufficient  probation,  into  the  pre- 
sence of  their  maker,  in  the  room  of  offending  angels.     That 
part  of  chaos  which  was  removed  to  make  loom  for  the  new 
creation  was  called  by  the  attendant  ministers  of  the  Deity—* 
"  Armageddon." 

"  Wondering  the  host  of  heaven  survey,  and  call. 
The  banished  chaos  Armageddon's  plain." — P.  76. 

All  the  suns  are  supposed  to  have  been  inhabited  j  but  this 
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earth,  rolling  as  a  planet  round  one  of   them,  is  represent- 
ed^ as 

"  The  only  spot  throughout  the  works  of  God, 
Where  evil  entered  and  deformed  its  race." — P.  79. 

When  all  things  with  respect  to  mankind  in  their  state  of 
probation  are  accomplished,  the  Almighty  removes  them,  quick 
and  dead,  to  the  plain  of  Armageddon,  where  they  are  judged. 
The  earth,  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  is  given  up  a  prey  to  the 
powers  of  evil,  who  destroy  it,  and  overthrow  also  the  whole 
material  universe  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  stars  having  been  first 
removed  to  heaven. 

«  That  destruction  is  represented  as  beginning  with  the  burnino- 
of  the  earth  by  a  column  of  fire  attracted  from  the  surface  of  a 
comet.  All  the  suns  and  constellations,  inclosed  by  the  wida 
circle  of  Armageddon,  rush  together  in  inextricable  confusion; 
the  beings  that  are  saved  rest  in  happiness;  the  condemned  conti- 
nue with  the  powers  of  evil.  Chaos  is  commanded  to  resume  it& 
first  seat,  forming  an  impassable  gulph  between  the  realms  of  hap* 
piness  and  misery ;  the  dispensations  of  Providence  are  completed, 
and  time  is  lost  in  eternity." 

We  see  nothing  objectionable  in  this  scheme  on  the  score  of 
propriety ;  neither  revealed  truth,  nor  the  deductions  of  reason, 
are  at  all  at  variance  with  it.  The  subject  is  one  on  which  we 
may  speculate  for  ever  ;  but  we  hasten  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Poem  itself,  \\hich  is  divided  into  twelve  books. 

We  do  not  advance  far  into  the  first  book  before  we  find  our- 
selves engaged  in  the  action  of  the  Poem.  The  universe  having 
existed  its  appointed  time,  the  Deity  is  pleased  to  bring  to  a 
close  the  state  of  those  beings  who  had  inhabited  earth  and  the 
surrounding  stars.  He  wills  that  they  should  be  called  to  final 
account,  and  that  the  place  for  judgment  should  be  Armaged- 
don. Accordingly  they  are  sununoned,  quick  and  dead,  to  ap- 
pear before  their  God.  Angels  are  commissioned  to  conduct 
them  from  the  several  lower  worlds  to  a  higher  region,  the  ap- 
pointed plain,  there  to  await  their  sentence.  The  overwhelming 
sensations  which  affect  those  thus  "  gathered  to  await  their 
judge,"  are  well  imagined  to  be  of  a  nature  so  powerful,  so  new, 
that  every  corporeal  and  mental  energy  is  at  once  deadened;  all 
power  of  action  precluded  by  intensity  of  feeling. 

"  The  clamorous  outcry,  and  the  whispered  prayer, 
The  piercing  shriek,  the  sigh,  the  groan,  were  hushed 
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In  mournful  silence ;  one  oppressive  calnn 
Aroused  the  sleepless  horrors  of  mankind 
To  burning  madness."     P.  31. 

Tlie  Messiah^  descending  from  heaven,  (propejiy  so  termed, 
the  seat  of  his  glory)  proceeds  to  final  retribution.  The  spirits 
of  the  just  are  admitted  into  the  heavenly  kingdom,  as  oood 
and  faithful  servants  entering  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord  :  for  die 
slaves  of  sin  is  reserved  the  sentence  of  everlasting  death  ;  con- 
demned to  be  for  ever  separated  from  God,  from  his  angels,  and 
the  light  of  heaven.  At  this  point  of  time  Adam,  the  patriarch 
father  of  mankind  is  introduced,  mourning  the  fate  of  those 
souls,  vvhose  vices,  when  on  earth,  have  caused  them  woe  and 
death  in  the  world  of  spirits.  He  imagines  himself  to  be  the 
cause  of  their  miseries,  is  agonized,  because  on  him 

"  Fierce  in  the  torture  of  despair  they  turn, 
And  hurl  their  loud  reproaches  on  his  soul.'* 

This  introduction  of  Adam  has  certainly  a  good  effect  as  far 
as  Poetry  be  concerned;  we  shall  therefore  give  the  passage  as 
it  stands :  but  from  the  circumstance  of  his  bemoanino^  with 
agony  the  doom  of  the  suffering  wicked,  and  attributing  to  him- 
self their  final  condemnation,  doctrines  may,  and  indeed  must 
be  deduced,  the  propriety  of  which,  as  strict  Theologians,  we 
be  tempted  to  dispute. 

*'  Why  from  yon  cloud  of  glory  rise  those  notes 

Of  anguish?     Friends,  and  Sons,  and  Parents,  ween 

Their  sad  farewell ;  and  louder  than  the  rest 

The  patriarch  Father  of  mankind  was  heard: 

*  Before  thine  awful  throne,  Almighty  King ! 

In  agonj-  of  heart  a  suppliant  bows, 

That,  safely  harboured  from  the  wreck  of  Earth, 

Amid  the  ruin  of  his  helpless  sons. 

Entreats  thy  grace.     Let  not  the  Lord  of  Life 

Be  angered  with  his  servant  when  he  prays 

For  pardon  on  his  miserable  race ! 

By  me  they  fell,  the  Father  of  their  sin ! 

On  me  thy  fury  pour,  but  spare  my  sons  !'  '*     P.  40. 

VVe  doubt  then  how  far  it  be  correct  to  suffer  Adam,  or  any 
pther  being  when  once  beatified,  to  know  pain  and  sorrow 
more,  from  whatsoever  cause  they  might  be  supposed  to  arise 
The  strong  and  perfect  sense  which,  as  spiritual  beings,  we  shall 
have  of  the  entire  justice  and  mercy  of  God,  will  surely  prevent 
any  drawback  to  our  felicityj  though  we  should  witness  as  Adam 
1  i» 
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is  here  supposed  to  do,  the  miseries  even  of  those  to  whom  in 
life  we  were  bound  even  b)/  ties  of  blood. 

But  we  must  beg  to  point  out  another  doctrine  equally  inde- 
fensible and  siill  more  dangerous,  deducible  from  this  passao-e  : 
the  doctrine  of  neces!>ity.  That  the  wicked,  ever  ready  to  as- 
sign for  their  guilt  any  other  cause  than  the  true  one,  ready  to 
lay  the  blame  on  any  rather  than  on  themselves,  and  anxious  to 
extenuate  their  conduct  by  any  false  pretences,  that  they  should 
turn  in  their  torn)ents  to  Adam,  and  charge  him  Avith  all  their 
vices,  all  their  woe,  might  at  first,  perhaps,  appear  probable 
and  reasonable  to  suppose  :  but  even  this  we  cannot  allow.  The 
wicked,  in  the  midst  of  their  misery,  will  be  spirits;  and,  there- 
fore, thoioiighly  informed  on  the  vast  mystery  of  redemption; 
universal  in  its  offers  of  mercy,  though  too  often  rendered  vain 
by  the  perverseness  of  the  impenitent.  So  stron:;-  will  be  their 
sense  of  God's  justice,  that  the  accursed  shall  confess  the  mercy 
even  of  an  avenging  God. 

We  find  the  second  and  third  Books  strikingly  contrasted.  In 
the  fornjer  the.  blessed  are  taken  up  into  heaven,  and  there  in- 
structed, by  the  song  of  the  Cherub  Jediel,  in  the  history  of  the 
universe;  includmg  heaven,  hell,  Armageddon,  and  the  stars. 
In  the  latter  Book  the  condemned  are  represented  as  conveyed 
to  the  infernal  regions,  their  appointed  place  of  torment ;  where, 
instead  of  a  cherub's  song  of  joy,  are  heard  only  the  mingled 
groans  of  the  tormented,  and  the  mocking  taunts  of  the  tor- 
mentors ;  whilst  they  lie 

"  Whelmed  in  the  stormy  gulphs  of  rolling  fire." 

The  descriptive  passages  here  have  some  fine  lines,  though 
not  perhaps  equal  in  strength  of  expression  to  the  vast  ideas 
they  are  meant  to  convey.  The  chiefs  of  the  demons  are  now 
introduced  as  consultinii  how  they  may,  with  most  probability  of 
success,  make  war  agamst  heaven's  Kmg.  This  consultation  is 
interrupted  by  the  luiexpected  approach  of  Sin  in  person.  The 
thought  is  well  conceived,  and  managed  with  peculiar  spirit  and 
effect.  Sin  comes  forward  as  the  parent  of  the  demons:  she 
urges  them,  by  an  assurance  of  her  ready  presence,  to  aid  theiu 
to  assault  the  heaven  of  heavens. 

"  I  v/ill  be  with  you  still : 


Rouse  your  keen  thoughts,  and,  pointing  to  the  skies, 

Break  my  whole  influence  o'er  your  willing  souls, 

And  rear  the  scorpion-lash  of  wild  despair, 

When  fninting  toil  shall  sink  beneath  the  bolt 

Of  heaveoly  wrath.     On  to  the  higher  world  i"    P.  118. 

The 
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The  scene  in  which  her  figure  is  discernible  through  the  va- 
poury cloud,  is  painted  with  such  warmth,  and  yet  with  such  pro- 
priety, that  we  cannot  but  present  it  to  the  reader.  The  image  of 
Sin  herself;  the  blind  love  which  the  demons  "  her  sons"  bear  to 
her ;  the  change  in  her  form,  withering  and  melancholy  at  the  pros- 
pect of  her  closing  reign  ;  and  the  additional  effect  which  her 
waning  charms  have,  by  the  influence  of  that  pity,  \Ahich  is 
always  naturally  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  fallen  greatness, 
even  though  the  fall  be  merited,  and  which  may  be  supposed,  in 
the  present  instance,  to  have  recurred,  with  mournful  recollec- 
tion, to  days  of  youthful  grace  and  beauty;  all  these  circum- 
stances are  combined  with  great  skill  in  the  following  animated 
description. 

They  from  the  hovering  cloud 


Beheld  th'  emerging  shape,  beloved  so  long, 

Of  Sin  their  common  Parent ;  lovely  seemed 

The  Phantom,  though  her  hoverhig  form  bad  lost 

Its  youthful  grace  :  and  horror  and  revenge 

Glowed  from  her  deepened  eye,  and  withering  rage. 

And  stern  impatience,  writhed  in  every  limb : 

Yet  oft,  as  indistinctly  seen,  she  beamed 

Amid  the  gloom,  the  lowering  countenance  wore 

A  melancholy  paleness,  that  attracts 

Their  constant  gaze,  and  all  her  native  grace 

Returned,  in  fancy,  to  their  ardent  minds 

In  mingling  beauty,  and  delightful  change. 

As  to  the  dying  Lover's  sight  appears 

The  smiling  image  of  his  long-lost  fair. 

Amid  the  hateful  and  demoniac  dreams 

Of  wild  delirium  mingling ;  the  dread  shapes. 

Around  his  burning  head,  flit  fearfully. 

Inspiring  horror,  while  the  beauteous  maid, 

With  mournful  look,  smiles  languidly,  and  cheers 

The  fevered  youth ;  so,  from  the  spectre  Sin, 

The  various  terrors,  and  remaining  charms 

Of  fancied  softness  shone.     Slow  to  the  tribes 

She  turned,  and,  from  the  covering  darkness,  hailed 

Her  sons,  and  bade  them  prosper,  while  the  voice 

Infused  new  strength,  as  from  their  eager  view 

She  vanished  in  the  gulph  of  billowy  fire. 

And  long  they  watch  in  silence,  as  they  hear. 

Borne  on  the  sullen  whirlwind,  dismal  groans, 

And  curses  of  despair,  and  nameless  blasphemies."  P.  119^, 

The  demons  continue  their  consultation  in  the  fourth  Book, 
and  the  result  of  their  deliberation,  animated  by  the  speech  of 
Sin,  is,  preparation  for  the  battle  of  Armageddon.  To  till  up 
the  space  of  time  which  is  supposed  to  intervene  between  the 
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preparation  for  war  and  the  battle  itself.  Brahma  and  Ithream, 
two  spirits  of  evil,  are  introduced,  commissioned  by  Satan  to 
burn  the  earth  :  and  to  effect  this  destruction,  they  are  directed 
to  seize  a  comet  which  may  be  attached  to  some  distant  star, 
direct  it  to  our  solar  system,  and  destroy  it.  To  execute  this 
commission,  the  rebel  chieftains,  as  we  find  in  the  opening  of 
the  fifth  Book,  begin  their  journey.  Ithream,  a  spirit  of  infe- 
rior power  and  knowledge  to  Brahma,  sees,  for  the  first  time, 
as  he  emerges  from  the  region  of  Armageddon,  the  starry  world. 
The  feelings,  which  he  expresses  at  the  sight,  give  rise  to  a 
beautiful  passage,  full  of  sentiment,  and  in  a  true  spirit  of 
poetry. 

"  Beneath  the  cloudless  sky,  at  autumn  eve. 

The  smooth,  and  green  Pacific  sweetly  smiles. 

And  o*er  th'  unruffled  mirror  of  the  deep. 

The  stars  of  heaven  shine  gloriously,  and  deck 

The  shoreless  sea ;  when  on  the  silent  wave 

Some  northern  bark  glides  slow,  whose  daring  prow 

To  southern  climes  before  was  never  bent : 

Up  to  the  firmament  the  sea-boy  turns, 

With  curious  eye ;  scans  the  blue  depths  above. 

And  bows  to  view,  reflected  in  the  tide, 

The  clustering  constellations,  world  on  world. 

In  ignorant  wonder  lost ;  till  Fancy  spurns 

The  rolling  globe,  and  all  its  boundless  sky : 

So  bursting  from  the  confines  of  the  realms 

Of  night,  and  death,  the  Cherub  Ithream  gazed 

On  the  wide  plains  of  nature,  star-filled  space, 

First  seen,  and  first  admired !  before  him  hung 

The  radiant  splendors  of  the  God  of  heaven, 

In  all  their  rich  variety,  and  tired 

His  envious  eye  unsatisfied.     *  Is  this,* 

The  Cherub  cried,  •  this  the  created  World 

Our  Chieftain  bids  us  in  revenge  destroy. 

Breaking  the  chain  of  Deity,  that  binds 

These  glowing  orders  v/ith  his  matchless  power  I 

Here  reigns  in  truth  Omnipotence ;  here  lives 

Th*  Eternal  King ;  this  is  the  world  of  Uod  1' ''     P.  16^. 

«  Poised  on  expanded  wing,"  and  keeping  their  way  through 
spheres  deserted  now,  since  their  several  inhabitants  had  been 
called  to  judgment,  they  arrive  at  the  central  world.  This 
spot  is  supposed  by  Mr.  T.  to  have  been  ordained  as  the  more 
immediate  throne  of  the  archangel  and  his  minstering  spnits  ; 
who  from  thence,  as  from  a  centre,  were  employed  at  the  com- 
mand of  God,  in  watching  over  and  benefiting  surroundmg 
worlds:  whilst  their  face  was  especially  directed  to  the  mhabi- 
tants  of  this  earth  ;  in  guarding  us  from  temptation,  in  comfort- 
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inn  us  imder  affliction,  and  in  raising  our  tliouglits  from  mere 
woiltily  objects  to  a  higher  aim,  they  were  '^  the  watchfiil 
guaidians  of  fair  nature's  reahiis." 

*«  And  oft,  for  us,  their  vernal  bowers  they  left, 

At  his  command,  to  shield  us  in  the  scenes 

Of  life,  protect  us,  when  the  smiling  world, 

With  treacherous  bait,  allured;  or,  peace  inspired. 

In  vv^ant,  or  misery,  as  the  changeling  frowned. 

Around  the  beggar,  and  the  King,  alike 

Their  sheltering  %ving  extends ;  they  love  the  race 

Of  mortal  Man,  and  searching  every  heart 

Bestow  the  happiness  that  soothes  it  tnost, 

Calling  on  cheering  hope  to  calm  the  breast 

Of  anxious  grief,  or,  raising  from  the  Earth 

Our  grovelling  wishes,  point  us  to  the  skies. 

Oft  did  they  whisper  to  the  pensive  soul, 

Not  all  the  wealth  of  states,  or  Fame,  or  Pride, 

Or  Pleasure's  glittering  joys,  or,  fading  Pomp, 

Or,  Beauty's  winning  smile,  or  want,  or  woe, 

Or  all  the  forms,  and  pangs  of  agony. 

Can  sink,  or  elevate,  th'  immortal  mind. 

That  self-possessed,  self-governed,  knows  its  powers. 

Careless  of  praise,  or  censure  undeserved, 

Enriched  with  kind  benevolence  to  Man, 

In  mute  obedience  to  th'  approving  God, 

To  life  resigned,  looks  humbly  on  to  Heaven, 

With  hopes  that  breathe  of  the  celestial  state. 

Where  knowledge  reigns,  and  God  himself  abides. 

Thus  did  they  guard  mankind."     P.  170. 

Whether  by  angels,  or  by  other  agencies,  the  Almighty  ir 
pleased  to  shelter  and  protect  us  ansidst  the  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties  of  life,  is,  perhaps,  of  no  importance  for  us  to  enquire, 
since  we  are  assured,  by  the  experience  of  every  hour,  that  such 
protection  is  vouchsafed  ;  but  the  belief  thai  angels,  wiio  are 
only  a  little  higher  than  oui selves  in  the  scale  of  being,  should 
have  the  immediate  guardianship  over  us ;  that,  perhaps,  eveu 
the  spirits  of  the  just,  of  those  we  loved  on  earth,  may  be  per- 
mitted to  wing  their  airy  way  around  us,  and  be  the  insti  unients 
of  conveying  to  us  some  blessing  from  heaven — ;de!iverance  trom 
danger — comfoit  in  trouble — all  this  is  too  congenial  with  our 
better  feelings,  too  agreeable  to  all  tise  sympathies  of  our  na- 
ture, to  allow  of  our  willingiy  resiguir.g  it :  the  introduction  of 
it  here  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  Poem,  and  in  no  small 
degree  strengthens  its  moral  tendency.  The  whole  passage  h 
good  and  interesting. 

Tiiese  ministering  spirits  had  now  departed  from  the  centra] 
world:    iu  their   late  abode,    however,   perpetual   spring   still 
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rtigned,  and  the  whole  scene  was  characterized  by  more  that 
eartlily  loveliness.  The  lo?os,  the  rose,  and  herbs  of  blooming 
pride  there  flourished:  grid  amongst  them  all  bloomed  the  asna- 
ranth,  to  make  the  spot  as  Paradise.  Leaving  at  length  these 
seats  of  blessedness,  Brahma  and  Khream  proceed  on  their 
journey  :  the  latter  astonished  at  the  splendor  of  the  starry  sys- 
tems which  blaze  around  him,  enquires  of  his  companion  ou 
wliat  great  cause  those  worlds  depend.  Brahma,  in  answer, 
concisely  narrates  the  history  of  creation,  and  (though  a  fallen 
spirit)  is  very  properly  made  to  express  unwilimg  admiration  of 
that  wondcrous  Being,  by  whose  power  the  various  systems  of 
the  universe  are  ordered  in  their  regular  course,  and  ordained  to 
keep  that  course,  till  he  having  permission  granted  him,  grasp 
the  comet ; 

"  And  the  wild  ruin  of  the  world  begin.'* 

Having  thus  in  their  view  the  destruction  of  the  universe,  they 
pass  rapidly  through  the  starry  space,  and  at  last, 

*'  Descend,  exulting,  on  the  golden  sun.'* 

Immediately  following  this  hue,  is  an  apostrophe  most  natu^- 
rally  and  happily  introduced  ;  evidencing  equal  skill  in  the  maa« 
wer  of  its  introduction,  and  power  in  the  execution. 

*'  Where  is  thy  guardian  angel  ?  where,  oh  Sua  • 

The  blessed  Cherubim,  that  once  encamped 

Around  thy  brightest  globe,  to  save  thy  train 

Of  radiant  planets  from  destruction's  hour, 

To  guard  Creation  from  the  wreck  of  finiej 

And  the  fell  rage  of  demons  ?  ever  gone 

To  yon  celestial  world,  they  proudly  leave 

The  silent  masses  of  material  things, 

The  sport  of  lime  and  Chance;  alike  to  them, 

And  their  Almighty  Lord,  the  passive  bulk 

Of  empty  stars,  their  splendors,  and  their  charms. 

With  all  the  pomp,  the  majesty,  and  grace, 

Of  varied  Nature  :  Mind  alons  obtains 

Jts  Maker's  care,  the  glory  of  our  race, 

Th'  eternal  angels,  and  the  sinless  host ! 

Mind  ever  lives,  immortal,  great,  and  good, 

Though  the  world's  mighty  fabric  shall  decay, 

By  God  protected,  honored,  and  beloved."     P.  179. 

The  sixth  Book  opens  with  the  Poet's  redectlons  on  the  im- 
mortality of  the  sovd.  These  reflections  are  continued  tdl  the 
chief  is  again  introduced,  and  proceeds  with  his 
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Varied  tale, 


"  Of  nations,  states,  and  empires,  that  possessed 
*'  The  now  deserted  earth.".  ■  ■      ■ 

The  several  quarters  of  the  globe,  with  each  more  important 
part  of  them,  seen  as  spots  upon  the  distant  earth,  furnish  mat  • 
ter  for  the  tale.  An  historical  view  is  given  successively  of 
America,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  which  closes  with  a  de- 
scription of  France.  All  the  Poet  says  of  that  ill-fated  coun- 
try is  just  and  well  brought  forward ;  her  natural  advantages  of 
climate  and  soil,  and  the  blessings  which  might  be  expected  to 
result  from  them  are  strongly  contrasted  with  her  political  miseries 
consequent  upon  her  rebellion  and  anarchy ;  whilst  the  character 
of  the  "  Prosperous  Islander,"  under  whose  dominion  she  of 
late  had  placed  herself,  is  well  depicted. 

*'  There  Gallia  spreads  her  rich  and  fragrant  vales, 

And  purple  vines  ;  there  Nature's  loveliest  charms 

/i  domed  the  fertile  realm,  and  called  aloud 

For  peace,  but  called  in  vain :  successive  kings 

Her  sceptre  held  with  glory,  but  her  Sun 

Was  veiled  in  darkness,  when  rebellion  seized 

The  best  of  their  illustrious  line,  and  stained 

■J  heir  blushing  country  with  a  Monarch's  blood. 

Accursed,  and  cruel  deed!  ignoble  feet 

1  ranipled  the  sacred  lily  ;  base-born  hands 

Despoiled  the  flowers  of  fair  nobility, 

And  bade  them  fade  in  distant  climes,  and  droop 

In  anguish,  and  in  exile :  soon  the  land, 

Fatigued  with  factions,  anarchy  and  war. 

Obeyed  the  prosperous  Islander,  that  grasped 

1"h'  unsteady  helm,  the  last  dread  scourge  of  Earth  ! 

His  was  the  midnight  murder,  his  the  smile 

Of  unrelenting,  jealous  cruelty ; 

His  was  the  iron  heart,  the  tearless  eye 

Ihat  mocked  the  miseries  himself  had  caused.''     P.  221. 

In  these  lines  one  passage  more  particularly  engages  our  at- 
ftiuion  :  it  is  that  which  describes  jVapoleon  liuonaparte  as 

"  The  last  dread  scourge  of  earth." 

If  we  apprehend  the  expression  rightly,  Mr.  T.'s  opinion  h^. 
that  we  of  this  generation  live  in  the  last  days  (strictly  speaking). 
Our  supposition  is  strengthened  by  observing,  that  after  speak-» 
ing  of  Inance,  her  aggressions,  and  the  checks  she  meets  with 
from  Great  Britain,  the  Poet  brings  to  a  close  man's  history,  as 
now  constituted  ;  and  immediately  passes,  speaking  in  the  per- 
son of  I3rahuiaj  to  declare  the  approachiug  MiHeoiuni* 
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*'  Now  had  six  thousand  years  rolled  on,  and  brought 
The  full  completion  of  the  Prophecies, 
The  consummation  of  the  word  of  God."    P.  223. 

Brahma  proceeds  to  state,  that,  after  tiie  six  thousand  years 
were  accomplished,  came  the  milleniuin,  the  sabbatical  rest  of 
a  thousand  years.  The  holy  Scriptures  having  been  spread 
through  every  land,  a  highway  was  prepared  for  the  second 
Advent  of  the  king  of  Kings.  The  earth  was  no  longer  sub- 
ject to  its  present  variations  of  seasons  and  climate,  but  resumed 
its  original  state  of  perpetual  spring.  This  physical  change  the 
Poet  supposes  to  have  been  brought  about  by  the  active  agency 
of  ministering  spirits  at  the  command  of  God. 


-"  Descending  from  on  high,  were  seen 


The  seraph  armies  in  the  solar  way, 
To  turn  the  earth's  great  axle,  till  the  sun 
Beamed  with  the  lustre  of  perpetual  spring. 
Full  on  the  renovated  plains :  and  smiled 
Upon  the  second  Eden  of  mankind." 

Then  too 

*'  The  primal  resurrection  of  the  just,'* 

took  place.  These  were  raised,  in  order  that  they  might  share 
in  the  happiness  of  God's  Church  during  its  state  of  triumph 
on  earth.  At  length,  that  period  of  time  being  also  accom- 
plished, they,  together  with  the  whole  of  mankind,  quick  and 
dead,  the  dead  raised  and  the  quick  changed,  were  transported, 
for  final  retribution,  to  the  plain  of  Armageddon. 

*'  Such  was  the  being  man :  now,   be  it  ours 
To  close  the  wond'rous  scene  ;  t'obey  the  chief 
That  bade  our  arm  destroy  the  rolling  globe  ; 
To  seek  the  burning  comet,  and  direct 
The  flaming  ruin  to  the  solar  way." 

Thus  Brahma  declares  his  object  to  be  the  destruction  of 
our  solar  system,  and  resolves  to  pursue  it :  he  delays,  how- 
ever his  pursuit  for  a  time,  at  the  request  of  his  companion, 
who  enquires  much  of  a  kingdom  he  had  heard  named  by  the 
rebel  angels  in  council, 

-"  Whose  righteous  sway 


"  In  later  years  was  known.'* 

And  concluding  it  to  be  as  vast  in  extent,  as  in  importance,  he 

asks, 

" Where  is  Britain's  land. 

What  spacious  country,  what  extensive  shore, 

^  WIiA6 
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What  mighty  Contment  did  Britain  hold, 
That  every  reahn,  or  kingdom  of  mankind, 
B.ejoiced,  or  trembled,  as  her  hosts  appeared, 
And  each  vast  region  of  the  cultured  globe 
Confessed  her  power?"     P.  234. 

Th«^  answer  to  this  question  gives  Mr.  T,  opportunity  to  speak 
^^ilh  all  a  patriot's  ardour  of  our  good  king,  and  the  domi- 
nions over  which  he  presides.  Nor  does  he  forget  the  Poet's 
meed  of  praise  to  the  fair  of  Britain's  isles. 

"  Tliine  aged  patriots,  virtuous,  wise,  and  good ; 
'J  hy  youtli  surpassing  praise  ;  thy  daughters  fair. 
As  morning's  earliest  blush  that  paints  the  East, 
Pure  as  the  light,  and  perfect  as  the  hand 
Of  nature  framed  the  loveliest  of  the  flowers 
Of  roseate  spring;  possessed  of  every  charm. 
And  all  the  magic  graces  that  compelled 
Ihe  sway  of  beauty  o'er  adoring  Man.  "     P.  237« 

in  the  seventh  Book  we  find  Ithream  and  Brahma  preparing 
to  leave  the  sun  ;  when  their  attention  is  anested  by  an  image, 
at  lirst  indistinctly  seen  in  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  hardly  dis- 
cernible as  aught  of  shape  or  form  ;  gradually,  however,  it  an- 
folds  itself  as  the  image  of  Death. 

This  is  the  finest  drawn  jricture  in  the  wojk  before  us  ;  truly 
Miltonian,  combining  the  wildness  of  Fuseli  with  tlie.  majesty 
of  Michael  Angelo  : — \\'q  will  present  it  to  the  reader,  first 
bseiving,  that  tlie  rebel  chiefs,  after  holding  high  argument 
\\\\\\  the  dieadfui  vision,  pursue  their  way  to  the  polar  star, 
:tvhence  the  comet  was  to  be  hurled, 

**  And  now  they  leave  the  orient  sun,  and  rise 
Above  the  circling  Planets ;  till  the  eye 
Of  Brahma  marked  the  fiery  comet  move 
Around  the  polar  star,  his  arm  should  plunge 
.Among  the  clear  Cerulean,  to  disturb 
The  Solar  way :  high  o'er  the  Earth  they  flew', 
And  saw  the  long  black  shadow  throw  its  night 
Of  enipty  darkne.*s  through  the  depths  of  air, 
Veiling,  sad  last  eclipse,  the  silver  moon. 
There  gazing  as  they  stood,  before  their  sight 
A  glimmering  vision  floats ;  and  pallid  fear 
And  silent  horror  seize  their  daring  frames, 
liecoiling  from  the  dull,  and  loathsome  shape. 
That  unknown  dread  inspired :  shade  of  a  shade. 
Confused  and  indistinct,  the  phantom  seemed, 
Mantled  in  moving  clouds;  a  hovering  mist. 
Now  on  the  deep  it  rested,  now  on  high 
it  soared,  and  ciigt  »  nameless  terror  round. 
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As  some  proud  bark  that  holds  its  gallant  way 
At  midnight,  strikes  upon  some  barren  rock 
And  checks  with  furling  sail  her  wary  course  : 
So  o'er  the  shadow  of  the  rolling  Earth 
The  mystic  gloom  arrests  them  ;  the  rich  Sua 
Poured  the  full  splendour  of  his  golden  ray 
Upon  th'  impassive  darkness,  that  absorbed 
The  living  glory  of  his  perfect  beams  ; 
Nor  was  the  light  reflected,  nor  the  vast 
And  black  profound  iiiummed  :  'twas  the  throne 
Of  Death ;  that  hopeless  of  his  future  prey- 
Waited  the  fall  of  Nature.''      P.  243. 

Indeed  no  other  victory  was  now  left  for  Death.  Man  was 
rescued  from  temptation  ;  and  as  heaven  knew  no  change  its  in- 
habitants could  know  no  death.  In  hell,  indeed.  Death  would 
find  a  welcome,  as  Brahma  suggests  to  him.  He  would  be 
hailed  with  joy,  as  the  soother  of  unutterable  torments ;  but 
there  his  dart  would  be  ineffectual.  The  taunt,  however,  is  ex- 
pressed with  spirit. 

"  Hence !  hence  to  Hell !  the  myriads  of  mankind 

Call  with  loud  groans  upon  thy  dreadful  name ! 

Go  !  lull  their  torments  in  oblivion's  sleep, 

And  close  their  anguish  in  eternal  night ! 

Go  !  add  new  pangs  to  the  infernal  world, 

There  shew  thy  form  :  give  the  Damned  hope  of  rei$ 

To  black  annihilation  then  depart 

To  pi'ove  their  miseries  may  still  increase !'"     P.  246. 

Nothing,  therefore,  was  left,  on  which  Death  might  vent  his 
rage,  except  the  deserted  world.  Of  that  he  might  not  only 
witness  the  desolation,  but  be  an  active  agent  in  it,  and  so  spread 
swifter  destruction  over  smiling  nature.  Rouzed  by  this  thought 
"  The  phantom  cried—* 

.     . "  Satan,  I  am  thine! 

Mine  be  the  falling  stars,  the  darkened  suns. 

The  hour  when  great  Creation  trembling  feels 

The  fierce  convulsion  of  her  conquered  realms, 

And  sees  her  shattered  spheres  one  shapeless  raas» 

Of  mingled  elements :  there,  there  shall  Death, 

Pleased  with  the  shadow  of  destruction,  range, 

For  ever;  glutted  with  the  wreck  of  Worlds."     P.  251. 

He  spake,  and  together  they  proceed  without  delay  to  their 
work  of  destruction.     The  comet,  hurled  from  the  polai-  stai> 


•■<  Onward  roars,  threateningj" 

and  is  conducted  through  surroiuiding  stars  to  the  solar  sjstem, 
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all  of  which  is  destroyed,  except  the  Georgium  Sidus;  that 
escapes  in  the  wreck  of  worlds. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  Book  we  are  recalled  to  the 
main  subject  of  the  Poem,  and  reminded  that  the  plain  of  Ar- 
mageddon, having  witnessed  the  linal  judgment  of  mankind,  is 
appointed  as  the  scene  of  the  last  great  contest  between  the  pow- 
ers of  good  and  evil.  During  the  time  which  the  action  ot  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  Books  take  up,  the  song  of  Jediel, 
which  was  began  in  Book  the  second,  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
tinued. Here  the  song  ends  ;  and  at  its  close,  the  leaders  of  the 
angelic  army,  encouraged  by  the  Messiah's  assurance,  that 

"  Virtue's  cause  shall  triumph," 

prepare  for  war.  The  demons  also  appear  from  the  opposite 
quarter  of  the  plam  of  Armageddon,  not  less  anxious  tor  the 
battle,  and  separated  from  the  heavenly  array  only  by  the  spot 
on  which  mankind  had  been  judged. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  can  be  imagined  more  sublime,  than  the 
pause  preceding  a  conflict ;  the  moment  between  life  and  death, 
ere  armies  come  to  shock  of  battle;  the  painful  expectation  to 
each  individual  of  what  may  be  his  fate  ;  that  mingled  sensation 
of  hope  and  fear ;  the  fear  of  failure,  not  of  death.  That 
ayojMia.  which,  without  timidity,  implies  a  vehement  and  breath- 
less earnestness  to  quit  ourselves  like  men  in  the  contest — all 
this  rushes  to  the  reader's  mind ;  when,  after  describing  the  two 
mighty  armies  as  ready  to  engage, 

**  While  Discord  waves  with  joy  her  vulture  wings,  proud  of  her 
victories.'* 

The  poet  pauses  in  the  tale,  and  asks, 

"  Shall  distance  part  them  longer  ?'* 

There  is  a  skill  and  spirit  in  this  change  of  style,  which,  as  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel,  would  be  unjustly  passed  over  without 
commendation.  It  is  from  many  brilliant  touches  like  these, 
that,  in  the  vast  work  before  us,  we  trace  the  hand  of  genius. 
Time  will  strengthen  it. 

Mr.  T.  animated  by  a  true  love  for  Milton's  song,  opens  the 
eighth  Book  with  a  just  tribute  of  praise  to  the  author  of  Para- 
dise lost. 

The  march  of  the  demon  army  was  a  while  delayed  by  the  re- 
turn of  Brahma  and  Ithream  from  their  work  of  destruction  ;  the 
former  of  whom  relates  to  Satan,  whom  he  terms  "  his  king,"  the 
mode  by  which  he  executed  the  commission  entrusted  to  his 
charge.  His  description  of  the  burning  of  the  earth  is,  in  many 
parts,  highly  finished;  and  contains  much  varied  beauty.    Seas  are 

dried 
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<?ried  up,  and  the  several  parts  of  the  globe  yield  to  the  devour- 
ing element.     The  destruction  of  the  Andes 

*'  Shattered  in  the  common  mass" 

is  particularly  marked.  The  fall  of  England  is  reserved  for  the 
closing  passage  ;  it  sinks,  merged  in  the  burning  ocean.     Then 

*'  The  mighty  island,  whose  majestic  front 

Opposed  th'  embattled  World,  and  ruled  the  deep  ; 

Earth's  best  and  perfect  state,  the  smiling  land 

Of  Beauty,  Truth,  and  Honour,  England  fell!"     P.  309. 

whilst  the  who!e  surface  of  the  earth  becomes 

*'  A  shoreless,  waveless,  sea  of  molten  glass.'* 

In  the  four  remaining  books,  not  yet  published,  we  are  pro- 
mised an  account  of  the  battle  of  Armageddon,  the  overthrow 
of  the  povv'ers  of  evil,  and  the  consequent  consummation  of  all 
things. 

From  this  view  of  the  plan  of  Armageddon,  a  Poem  which, 
if  finished  according  to  the  author's  present  intention,  will  pro- 
bably nearly  equal,  in  length,  the  "  Paradise  Lost."  It  is  plain 
that  Mr.  T.  has  proposed  to  hnnselfa  work  requiring-^  no  moder- 
ate talents  and  no  common  share  of  exertion  ;  for  both  must  be 
proportioned  to  the  interest  his  sul>ject  is  so  well  calculated  to 
excite.  That,  as  far  as  we  can  jud|.ie  by  the  part  of  the  work 
now  published,  we  think  him  not  yet  quite  equal  to  the  task,  no 
one  will  perhaps  be  surprized. 

Great  variety  of  reading  is  exhibited,  a  rich  fancy  displayed,  and 
a  true  love  of  the  Miltonian  style  evident  in  the  Poem  before  us, 
and  to  Mr.  T's  praise  we  add,  genuine  piety  pervades  the  whole:  but 
in  more  instances  than  one  we  can  mention,  particularly  in  points 
of  composition,  there  is  wanting  that  nice  discrimination,  that  so- 
lid judgment,  which  are  to  a  poem,  what  the  eftect  of  age  is  to  a 
painting,  its  highest  finish ;  and  which  nothing  can  give  but  the 
mellowing  hand  of  time ;  though  in  the  one  case  time  works 
alone,  in  the  other  the  poet  works  with  him.  We  think  it  had 
been  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  our  author,  if  some  friend  had 
advised  him  to  lay  aside  the  Poem  for  a  few  years ;  he  would 
then  himself  have  been  the  critic,  and  we  are  sure,  judging  from 
his  character  as  a  liberal  and  good  man,  that  he  would  without 
scruple  have  curtailed  what  he  found  redundant,  amplified  what 
parts  of  the  Poem  were  confined,  and  submitted  it  at  once  to 
such  corrections,  as  a  riper  judgment  would  have  directed  and 
approved.  Indeed,  to  give  fancy  the  wing  on  subjects  so  mo- 
mentous, as  the  final  doom  of  man,  the  contest  of  the  powers  of 
Si»eaven  and  hell  ;  and  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  spiritual  be- 
ings, 
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jngs>  to  bear  the  reader  through  such  a  iligbt  with  ease  and  dig^ 
nity,  is  a  work  well  performed  even  though  a  long  life  be  devoted 
to  it.  It  is  easy  indeed  to  imagine  beings,  whether  of  a  spiritual 
or  mortal  nature,  and  call  them  into  action  ;  but  to  call  them  only 
when  occasion  seems  not  merely  to  allow,  but  demand  them  to 
act ;  to  make  them  and  their  proceedings,  hovv'ever  improbable^ 
or  even  sometimes  morally  impossible,  have  the  air  of  probabi- 
lity, to  carry  us  among  beings  of  another  world,  and  so  to  asso- 
ciate us  with  them  that  we  feel  not  strange  in  their  society,  was 
dbne  by  our  Milton,  and  may  be  (we  trust,  will  be)  done  here- 
after by  ISIr.  T. ;  but  at  present  he  often  makes  bold  attempts, 
without  that  commanding  dignity  which  the  subject  requires^, 
and  to  which  the  greatest  natural  powers,  unless  strengthened  by 
time  and  exercise,  must  prove  unequal.  Amongst  other  in- 
stances, which  we  could  point  out  in  proof  of  this,  we  will  ad- 
duce only  one.  In  the  fourth  book  are  introduced  to  our  notice 
seven  distinct  orders  of  spiritual  beings  :  the  teraphim,  the  che- 
Biarim,  the  angels,  the  seraphim,  the  cherubim,  the  archangels 
and  the  hierarchs.  The  subject  is,  as  we  feel  it  to  be,  of  the 
gravest  cast ;  yet  Mr.  T.  must  not  be  angry  with  us,  if  we 
honestly  confess,  that  certain  comic  ideas  did  irresistibly  arise  in 
our  minds,  as  we  found  these  personages  advance,  set  by  set^ 
■with  parts  to  perform,  each  with  a  distinguishing  mark  so  slight, 
that  our  attention  was  continually  on  the  stretch  to  avoid  mis- 
taking them  and  their  performances.  The  whole  scene  strongly 
recalled  to  our  memory  the  ingenuity  which  we  once  witnessed 
of  an  Italian  in  the  conduct  of  his  Fantoccini,  where  every  device, 
however  quaint  was  practised,  every  character  given,  however 
outre,  to  surprise  the  wondering  crowd.  But  the  reader  of  a 
poem  having  more  time  to  reflect,  than  the  mere  gazer  at  a  spec- 
tacle, pauses  to  enquire  what  difference  is  intended  by  this  dis- 
tinction, and  much  of  his  former  pleasure  is  lost  by  having  his 
attention  strained  at  a  novelty,  which,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  is 
unnecessary.  The  old  advice  is  too  good  to  be  slighted — "  nee 
Deus  intersit,  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus."  No  difficulty  stood  in 
the  way,  which  at  all  required  the  intervention  of  such  novel  per- 
sonages. Unless  some  evident  good  were  to  result,  why  this  no- 
velty ?  To  be  original  is  decidedly  the  first  and  strongest  mark 
of  genius ;  but  to  strive  at  being  always  original,  only  from  a 
desire  to  be  different  from  others,  is  very  unworthy  a  man  of  Mr. 
T's  acknowledged  poetical  genius  :  he  would  far  more  effectually 
have  consulted  his  fame  as  a  poet,  if  he  had  been  contented  with 
a  more  simple  arrangement.  Indeed,  however  much  reading 
the  fourth  book  may  shew,  we  own,  as  our  opinion,  that  the  part 
of  it,  on  which  we  have  ventured  a  short  remark,  wants  curtail- 
ing and  recasting.    No  one  can  respect,   more  than  we  do,  the 

man 
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fkraji  who  would  exercise  his  talents  in  jiislifying  the  ways  of 
God  to  man      We  are  therefore  the  mote  anxious  for  Mr.  T's 
sohd  fame,  and  in  proportion  to  such  anxiety,  is  our  freedom  m 
discussing  the   merits  of  Iiis  wo)k  ;  nor  need   he  fear^   lest  the 
Poem  be  too  short.     If  in  the  present  ii;stance  we  recommend 
curtailment,  other  parts  of  his  work  may,  in,  at  least,  as  trreat  a 
degree  be  amplitied.      Let  him  expatiate  more  at  large  upon  the 
leading  points  of  the  history  of  the  world  in  our  own  times  ;  he 
will  there  have  human  characters  to  delineate ;  to  paint  the  pas- 
sions of  men  and  their  consequences  ;  and  such  delineation  bein"' 
what  every  reader  can  feel  and  judge  of,   will  carry  w  ith  it  so 
much  the  iiigher  interest.     He  may  well  enlarge  upon  the  pro- 
bable state  of  the  Turkish  empire,   ere  many  years  shall  have 
passed  :  Even  now,  at  the  moment  we  write,  Turkey  is  setting 
Itself  in  array  against  ihe  great  power  of  the  north,  and  engaging 
in  offensive  preparations,  which,  it  is  no  rash  imagining  to  pre- 
dict, will  prove  its  own  ruin.     The  crescent  is  waning,  and  soon 
(comparaJJvely  speaking,  veryifioon)  will  be  obscured  to  shine  no 
laiore.     The  subject  is  copious  and  replete  with  all  the  richness 
of  scenery  and  customs,  of  civil  and  religious    policy,  which  a 
poet  could  desire,  and  which  Mr.  T.  is  well  competent  to  bring 
forward  njove  at  large  than  he  now  iias,  a  few  lines  only  being 
jnade  to  sufHce.     The  same  observation  will  hold  good  with  re- 
spect to  the  return  of  the  Jewish  nation  to  their  land ;  a  theme 
in  every  way  poetical  and  interesting.     The  establishment  of  a 
Christian  Church  in  India  is  also  a  subject  capable  of  much  en- 
largement, calculated  to  display  the  deepest  learning  and  most 
brilliant  fancy.     It  might,  with  propriety,  therefore,  have  occu- 
pied a  larger  space  in  the  Poem,  than  is  at  present  allowed  to  it. 
In    truth,  this   latter  circumstance  is  one  of  peculiar  interest. 
However   pious  the   intentions   of  many  former  preachers  of 
Christianity  in  the  east,  and  great  as  may  have  been  the  benefits 
accruing  from  their  labors,  it  was  reserved  for  this  period  to  esta- 
blish, in  that  land,  a  Christian  Church,  in  a  manner  worthy  its 
apostolical  purity.  Accordingly  a  scion  from  the  true  vine  is  now 
jplanted  there,  and  we  earnestly  trust  it  may  flourish  even  to  the 
end  of  the  world.     Our  Church  must  surely  esteem  itself  pecu- 
liarly happy,  that,  in  so  important  a  part  of  the  world  as  India, 
she  has,  for  her  people  there,  a  pastor;,  whose  deep  and  useful 
knowledge  is  applied  by  so  steady  and  well-guided  a  zeal,  that, 
under  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty,  we  look  forward  to  the  hap- 
piest effects  from  his  pastoral  care. 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  every  friend  of  the  Established 
Church  to  be  infornied,  that  the  great  work  of  organizing,  in  the 
east,  Cinistian  congregations,  and  bringing  them  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  a  sound  ecclt^iastical  pohty^  is  already  well  begun,  un- 
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der  good  auspices,  b}'  the  Bishop's  active  exertions.  In  April 
last  was  to  be  observed,  at  Calcutta,  a  day  of  general  thanksgiv- 
ing ;  in  J  une  a  coniirmation  was  to  be  held  there,  and  the  conse- 
cration of  a  newly  erected  Church,  in  Madras,  was  fixed  for 
November  in  this  year,  or  for  as  early  a  time  as  in  his  round  of 
visitations  the  Bishop  could  visit  that  quarter. 

But  to  return  to  our  Poet,  each  succeeding  year,  if  future 
years  be  like  these  which  we  of  this  generation  have  witnessed,  will 
probably  prove  more  and  more  eventful  and  important ;  and  give 
Mr.  T.  opportunity  to  weave  into  his  Poem,  in  a  more  conspicu- 
ous manner,  (we  will  answer  for  his  doing  so  with  effect]  the 
wonders  of  these  latter  days. 

Abhorrent  even  from  the  appearance  of  cavil  or  fastidiousness, 
where  the  work,  under  consideration,  proceeds  from  a  pen,  em- 
ployed, like  Mr.  T's,  in  the  sacred  cause  of  truth,  and  having 
been  perhaps  already  too  free  in  our  general  remarks,  we  shall  not 
dwell  long  on  any  particular  passages  we  think  exceptionable ; 
convinced  that  Mr.  T.  will  hereafter  be  the  fiist  to  correct  inac- 
curacies, he  will  give  us  leave  however  to  point  out  some  faults 
which  we  must  not  pass  over.  In  order  to  lengthen  and  eke 
out  his  lines,  Mr.  T.  frequently  approaches  very  near  the  bathos. 
In  one  instance  he  sinks  down,  deep  indeed.  The  condemned 
wicked  are  depicted  as 

**  Lost  to  all  feeling,  but  the  sense  of  guilt, 
Cursed  and  immortal,  wretched  and  debased." 

Had  the  sentence  ended  at  "  immortal"  all  had  been  well. 
The  reader  would  have  feared  to  reflect  on  that  vast  aggregate  of 
misery,  contained  in  the  two  short  words  "  cursed  and  immortal." 
In  p.  149  there  is  an  expression  applied  to  Pedmala,  for  which 
we  confess  our  want  of  taste. 

"  Then  came  the  goddess  Queen,  Pedmala,  fair, 
Churned  from  the  milky  sea.'* 

Hell  in  an  early  part  of  the  Poem  is  said  to  be  boundless ;  yet 
in  P.  157  we  read  of 

" The  fearful  bound 

Of  hell  and  nature.'* 

Nor  are  we  at  all  reconciled  to  "  the  dunghill  earth.''*  The 
same  carelessness  has  permitted  Imaus  to  stand  with  a  wrono" 
quantity. 

**  While  sultry  winds  the  last  remains  of  life 
Destroyed,  and  ImauSi  girdle  of  the  earth,  &c."   P.  303. 
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This  want  of  revision  is  very  conspicuous  in  a  passage,  which 
otherwise  has  considerable  merit.  Satan,  in  P.  133,  is  said  to 
have 

« A  front 

Serene  and  tranquil ;" 

but  in  the  same  descripiion  of  him,  we  find  that  before  any 
fresh  circumstance  could  have  arisen  to  cause  the  alteration, 

"  ■; ' Now,  on  his  brow 

Blind  shame,  and  faint  repentance,  mad  remorse. 
Keen  self-reproach,  despair  and  hate  and  grief 
Engrave  their  pangs,  rage  in  his  bleeding  heart. 
And  turn  to  agony  the  lingering  smile 
Of  hope  and  scorn."     P.  134<. 

We  must  observe  further,  at  the  hazard  of  being  esteemed  hy- 
pocritical, that  amongst  other  redundancies,  the  exclamation 
*'  Oh"  stands  prominent,  giving  a  very  tame  and  poor  effect  to 
passages,  which  in  themselves  want  neither  spirit  nor  richness. 
The  rhythm,  which,  in  blank  verse,  is  of  the  first  importance,  is 
not  sufficiently  varied.  Mr.  T.  would  do  well  to  cultivate  a 
more  fastidious  ear  :  Milton  was  pre-eminent  in  this  particular ; 
his  ear  being  in  a  peculiar  manner  nice  and  discriminating.  But 
we  will  not  lengthen  our  list  of  objectionable  parts  of  Armaged- 
don :  we  have  given  it,  in  the  hope  that  Mr.  T.  may  hereafter 
turn  to  good  account  what  we  trust  he  will  consider  as  friendly 
suggestions.  It  is  time  that  we  proceed  to  point  out  a  few  of 
many  beautiful  passages,  which,  exclusive  of  those  aheady 
biought  forward  in  our  detail  of  the  Poem,  have  much  de- 
lighted us. 

In  an  address  to  the  moon  (P.  11)  are  contrasted,  with  much 
poetical  effect,  the  lovely  stillness  of  that  orb,  and  the  calmness 
of  feeling  which  contemplating  it  excites,  with  the  raging  tempests 
of  passion,  and  that  tumult  of  woe  arising  both  from  natural  and 
moral  causes  to  which  mankind  are  liable. 


"  Oh !  what  feai-ful  ecenes 


Of  horror,  thro'  thy  long  continued  course 

Of  twice  three  thousand  years,  hast  thou  beheld. 

Pale  sovereign  of  the  night !  thy  peerless  rays 

Have  played  in  transient  softness,  o'er  the  mass 

Of  dark  and  raging  tempests,  as  they  lashed 

The  sounding  shores ;  have  seen  them  vex  the  deep 

With  hurricane,  and  swallow  in  th'  abyss 

Of  maddening  waters  potent  fleets,  that  rode 

In  stately  majesty  above,  and  seemed 

To  conquer  Ocean !  thou  hast  tinged  the  surge 
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That  closed  the  space  of  their  descent,  and  howled 

A  loader  roar,  big  with  the  dying  shrieks 

Of  the  wrecked  Mariners,  who  turn  to  thee, 

A  sad  farewell,  despairing  look  and  drown. 

Thou,  when  gavuit  Famine,  Pestilence,  and  War, 

Have  swept  with  fevered  wing  the  groaning  lands. 

The  wealth  of  nations,  and  the  pride  of  states. 

Mid  all  the  terrors  of  the  thundering  bolt. 

And  midnight  lightnings,  flashing  thro'  the  clouds. 

Of  heaven ;  amid  the  battle  and  the  storm. 

Thou,  unconcerned,  hast  held  thy  stately  course. 

And,  heedless  of  an  agonizing  world,  : 

Poured  thine  expanded  beams  alike  on  all."    P.  11. 

If  it  were  proposed  to  us  to  imagine  one  moment  of  time  more 
awful  than  -caiother,  we  should  select  that  iu  which  those  who 
may  be  alive  at  the  last  day  shall  hear  the  angel  summon  the 
dead,  "  To  wake  from  the  sleep  of  death."  The  idea  loses  no- 
thing of  its  effect  in  the  hands  of  our  Poet.  When  the  dead  are 
summoned,  the  living  also  hear  the  voice  which  calls  them  to 
judgment.  The  effect  is — a  total  cessation  from  every  pursuit 
connected  with  things  of  this  world,  or  suspension  of  everj 
earthly  feeling. 

"  The  pause  of  life  was  fearful ;  as  the  voice 

From  every  rock  and  mountain,  hill,  and  plain^ 

And  wilderness,  and  ocean,  echoing  wide. 

Alike  suspended  hope,  and  joy,  and  fear. 

Ambition,  love,  and  hatred,  and  the  thirst 

Of  gain,  the  pride,  and  wants,  and  cares  of  man."    P.  16. 

The  passage  is  short,  but  the  thought  presented  to  us  in  it,  i,^ 
i»trikuig,  and  we  think  Mr.  T.  might  have  enlarged  upon  it,  with 
^reat  propriety,  and  with  increased  interest  to  his  Poem,  and, 
above  all,  \viili  additional  moral  advantage  to  his  reader.  Wc 
think  it  of  a  nature  to  check  *'  vice  in  his  high  career,"  and  make 
even  "  heedless  rambling  impulse  learn  to  think."  There  is  a 
description  of  oijr  earth  after  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the 
departure  of  the  living,  which  displays  real  beauty. 

The  silent  globe  its  wonted  course  pursued. 
The  seasons  held  their  sway,  and  day  and  night 
Continued :  and  the  birds  their  sweetest  song 
Trilled  sofily,  grateful  to  the  opening  flowers, 
"Wafting  their  perfume  o'er  the  lonely  woods  ; 
And  winds  and  waves  obeyed  the  sovereign  voice. 
That  gave  them  motion  first :  Man,  Man  alone, 
The  potent  Monarch  of  this  lower  realm. 
Torn  from  his  empire,  sought  a  noblex'  state! 
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Man  from  the  regions  of  the  Earth  had  flown, 
And  the  sun  set  upon  a  desert  World!     P.  21, 

Though  Mr.  T.  be  occasionally  deficient  in  spirit,  the  follow- 
ing passage  will  prove  bim  capable  of  the  most  ammated  style. 
The  fiends  are  gazing  on  the  wretched  beings,  once  on  earth  sub" 
dued  by  their  temptations,  now  in  Hell  tormented  by  them. 

"  To  the  stern  roar  they  listen,  and  to  shrieks, 
That,  borne  on  many  a  whirlwind,  wandered  by; 
As  in  the  savage  islands  of  the  South, 
Some  barbarous  Chieftain,  on  his  rugged  cliff, 
At  midnight's  solemn  hour,  hears  the  wild  prayer 
For  refuge  from  the  sea-worn  mariner ; 
Catches  the  scream  of  murder  on  the  blast 
Loud  swelling-,  as  his  comrades  in  the  storm 
Wave  high  the  flaming  torch,  and  hail  the  crevr 
From  Ocean's  foaming  billows  to  the  toils 
Of  slaughter,  shuddering  at  the  wished-for  sound. 
Though  joyous  o'er  his  prey  :  so  hear  the  fiends 
With  gladness,  dread,  and  trembling."     P.  102, 

Of  ^'  beauty's  voice  and  eye,"  the  picture  is  full  of  truth  ani 
feeling ;  aiid  cold  indeed  must  be  the  heart  which  is  not  warmed 
on  reading  it.  From  that  and  many  passages  which  the  reader 
will  note  with  pleasure,  we  judge  Mr.  T.  to  possess  a  heart  feel- 
■  ingly  alive  to  all  the  sweet  charities  of  life.  No  man  who  could 
not  himself  feel  and  act  as  a  friend,  could  have  depicted,  in  tha 
following  animated,  though  short,  passage,  the  delights  which 
friends  would  enjoy  during  the  state  of  a  millenium.     Then 

"  Here  pure  and  early  friendship  bloomed  again 

In  all  its  youthful  vigour  :  no  vain  pride, 

No  envious  coldness,  severed  the  true  friends. 

Or  broke  that  sacred  intercourse  of  soul. 

The  vulgar,  proud,  and  selfish  never  knew."    P.  230. 

The  eighth  book  closes  with  a  scene  most  highly  painted  and' 
touched  with  a  master's  hand.  To  read  the  last  twenty  lines  of 
that  book  unmoved  would  betray  a  want  of  taste;  an  insensibility 
to  every  thing  like  poetical  effect,  which,  we  trust,  can  be  charged 
upon  none  of  our  readers.  The  earth,  after  its  conflagraiion,  ap- 
pears as  a  burning  globe,  glimmering  in  space  with  a  dark  and 
angry  light.  The  scene  of  stilly  awe  presented  to  us — no  busy 
hum  of  men  on  this  nether  world — not  a  living  being  left — vege- 
tation destroyed,  and  its  former  variety  changed  to  one  "■  shore- 
less, waveless  sea  of  molten  glass,"  is  well  fitted  lo  rivet  all  our 
filteDtiou, 
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"  So  closed  our  great  commission :  now  we  leave 

The  oolcir  path,  among  th'  unpeopled  stars, 

To  wing  our  solitary  way,  and  rise 

To  Armageddon s  War:  but  once,  once  more, 

While  yet  its  desolated  Mass  was  seen, 

Down  to  the  burning  globe  our  anxious  eye 

We  turn,  around  a  solemn  stillness  reigned ; 

Darting  from  every  side  an  angry  light, 

The  red  ball  glimmered  in  the  troubled  air ! 

The  smoke  had  rolled  away,  the  Earthquakes  ceased 

And  o'er  th'  exhausted  Ocean,  o'er  the  vales 

And  mountains,  o'er  the  sunk  and  ruined  pride 

Of  gay  Creation,  and  the  pomp  of  Man, 

A  shoreless,  waveless  sea  of  molten  glass 

Moved  its  unruffled  tide,  the  tomb  of  Earth  !  -^ 

No  sound  amid  the  awful  calm  was  heard. 

Save  when  the  Comet  in  its  wandering  flight 

Smote  on  some  distant  world,  and  Nature  spake. 

In  dull  and  sullen  murmurs  through  the  deep, 

Indignant  resignation  to  her  fate."     P.  313. 

It  appears  from  our  view  of  the  part  of  Armageddon  now 
published,  that  the  moral  of  the  Poem  is  of  the  highest  character, 
and  that  the   sentiments  and  diction,  if  they  equal  not  the  su- 
blimity and  extent  of  the  subject,  are  at  least  of  a  superior  cast. 
And  here  perhaps  it  might  be  expected  that  we  should  shew  the. 
superiority  of  our  matchless  Milton ;  but  Mr.  T.,  with  a  mo- 
desty which  does  him  honor,  deprecates  any  comparison  with 
the  great  master  of  English  epic.     We  forbear,  therefore,  to  in- 
stitute any  thing  like  a  regular  comparison,  although,  we  must  con^- 
fess,  the  impossibility  of  divesting  our  minds  of  the  delightful  ma- 
gic which  pervades  Milton's  pictures  of  the  same  characters, 
Mr.  T's  delineation  wants  that  appearance  of  truth,  that  realizing 
spirit  which  directed  Milton's  pencil.    It  is  indeed  so  far  unfortu- 
nate, that  though  the  one  poet  draws  the  character  of  the  arch  re- 
bel at  the  close  of  his  career,  as  the  reigning  king  of  darkness,  and 
the  otiier  has  painted  him,  when  he  first  began  his  reign,  and  de- 
clared himself  the  enemy  alike  of  God  and  man  ;  yet  the  situa- 
tions, in  which,  as  a  fallen  spirit  under  torment,  he  is  exhibited  j 
the  characteristic  energies  w  hich  those  emergencies  call  forth  j 
and  the  unconquered  mind  which  animates  him  under  all  circum- 
stances are  too  similar  to,  and  correspond  too  closely  with,  Mil- 
ton's representation  of  tijem  to  allow  Mr.  T.  any  hope  of  being 
equally  successful.     But  it  is   no  discouragement  to  any  poet, 
that  he  is  inferior  to  one,  who  was  himself — "  Nulli  secundus."^ 
The  plan  of  Armageddon,  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  T.,  compre- 
hends, as  we  have  found,  matter  of  the  highest  import.     The 
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state  of  the  world  in  the  latter  days,  the  millenium,  and  the  final 
destruction  of  all  things,  are  topfcs  connected  with  the  subject 
and  successively  taken  into  consideration.  On  the  probable  state 
of  the  world,  in  the  latter  days,  Mr.  T.  might,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  with  propriety,  have  been  more  diffuse.  It  is  a  vide 
field,  which  the  poet  cannot  enter  without  finding  a  rich  harvest 
before  him  ;  a  vast  supply  of  materials  for  fancy  to  work  upon  ; 
and  though  much  obscurity  overshadows  it,  is,  in  such  degree, 
only  as  to  add  to  the  general  elFect  of  grandeur  and  sublimity. 

That  he  speaks  well  of  his  own  country,  its  laws  and  its  reli- 
gion, is  as  it  should  be;  and  if  his  readers  b,e  of  our  stamp,  he 
need  not  fear  having  said  too  much. 

«'  Some  apology  is  necessary  for  the  frequent  mention  of  our 
own  great  and  good  country:  but  as  the  history  of  a  king  is  the 
history  of  a  nation,  so  is  that  of  Britain  the  history  of  the  world  : 
tlie  consequences  of  the  part  for  instauce  we  have  acted  in  the 
late  contest,  and  may  be  required  to  act  in  the  present  crisis,  may 
be  productive  of  greater  and  more  lasting  happiness  to  mankind, 
than  any  other  event  merely  human,  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
0ny  nation."     P.  xxv. 

We  think  no  apology  necessary.  The  extract  just  made,  writ- 
ten in  April,  seems  prophetical  of  the  events  which  the  followin*' 
June  presented  to  us — Kurope  delivered,  and  Britain  (juvante 
Deo)  the  deliverer.  To  the  wisdom  in  council,  and  energy  in 
action,  which  marked  tlie  decisions  of  the  British  Government, 
ail  these  wise  plans  must  be  referred,  and  ihe  whole  of  that  broad 
and  honorable  policy  be  traced,  which  have  been  blessed  by  God 
to  the  preservation  of  civil  and  religious  order  throughout  Europe. 
For  what  great  events  we,  as  a  nation,  may  yet  be  reserved,  is 
known  to  him  only  who  disposes  all  things  to  his  own  wise  and 
gracious  purposes.  In  a  belief,  that  a  millenium,  a  sabbatical 
rest  for  a  thousand  years,  is  reserved  for  the  Church  of  God,  we 
are  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  T.  This  belief  was  very  preva- 
\^ln\.  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  but  lost  ground  as  the  papal 
power  gained  strength.  At  the  Reformation  it  again  recovered 
itself,  and  in  these  latter  days  seems  regaining  consideration  with 
all  who  study  the  Holy  ScrifUures,  and  have  time  to  think  calmly 
and  deeply  on  serious  subjects. 

Thereis,  and  ever  nmst  be,  much  of  mystery  in  high  themes  like 
these  ;  but  let  not  any  well  disposed  man,  whether  he  be  philo- 
sopher, historian,  or  poet,  be  led  from  the  contemplation  of 
ihem,  on  the  ground  that  tljey  are  subjects  not  intended  for  us  to 
handle  :  true  it  is,  that  the  stiuiy  of  any  part  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures may  be  turned  to  bad  account ;  the  inlidel  may  read  a  n)i- 
rade,  and  hold  it  up  to  scorn  ;  the  enthusiast  may  bewilder  his 
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mind  Ttith  visionary  dreams  by  misapplying  the  divine  promises; 
and  the  fanatic  may  charitably  exclude  from  salvation  all  who 
have  not  all  his  own  particular  notions  of  Christian  faith.  But 
to  ar2;ue  against  its  utility  from  the  abuse  of  any  thing,  is  always 
biid  reasoning.  We  would  rather  encourage  a  calm  and  steady  re- 
search, in  humility  and  reverence,  into  every  part  of  Scripture,  as 
■well  the  prophecies,  us  the  doctrines  and  precepts.  Indeed  to  do 
that  we  are  not  merely  permitted,  we  are  connnanded,  we  are 
encouraged.  I'o  study,  with  judgment  and  humility,  the  word 
of  prophecy,  to  look  forward  to  the  trium})h  of  God's  Church 
over  every  obstacle,  to  meditate  on  the  grand  consunn^iation  of 
all  things,  is  to  exercise  the  mind  worthily,  is  to  ensure  a  bless- 
ing on  our  exeitions. 

The  Poem  \\  e  have  been  considering  tends  to  encourage  such 
researches,  and  they  may  be,  to  our  apprehension,  so  pregnant 
with  advantage,  by  puiifying  our  heart,  and  giving  it  juster  views 
both  of  God  and  his  creatures,  by  supplying  our  ihonghls  \\\\\\  fit 
matter  to  dwell  upon,  that  we  confess  ourselves  highly  gratiiied 
in  liuding  a  poet  devote  his  talents  in  so  gieat  and  good  a  cause. 
Speculations  like  his,  (if  speculations  they  may   be  called)  foster 
©nly  amiable  feelings,  and  we  can  hardly  imagine  any  one  so  in- 
fensible  as  not  to  be  interested  in  them.     We  have  spoke  some- 
tvhat  freely  oi  the  work,  as  a  composition,  because  wie  wish  well 
to  Mr.  T's  fame.     The  Poem  is  yet  unlinished  ;  open  therefore 
to  any  improvements  which  the  author  nuiy  hereafter  make.  The 
main  point  we  would  press  upon  Mr. 'I's  attention  is  revision. 
He  has  chose  a  subject   beyond  the  common  apprehension  of 
men's  minds,  a  subject  too  vast  for  him  to  have  done  justice  to 
at  present :  we  would  speak  guardedly,  considering  his  present 
laudable  effort  as  an  earnest  of  still  better  things.     Hisitnagina- 
tion  is  vivid;,  but  his  diction  wants  strength  to  express  his  thoughts. 
This  he  would  hiujself  perceive,  if  lie  could  rc^ad  son;e  passages 
of  Armageddon  as  from  any  work  strange  to  him.     Let  him  put 
aside  his  Poem  for  a  season,  till  he  can  look  at  the  whole  with 
strengthened  and  unbiassed  judgment ;  he  will  then,  if  we  mistake 
not,  in  part  recast  it,  curtailing  some  portions,  enlarging  others. 
He  will  thtn  see  with  a  critic's  eye  those  blemishes,  wh  ch  now, 
from  long  familiarity  with  them,  he  notes  hot ;  for  in  composi- 
tion, as  in  morals,  we  may  be  so  fiimiliarized  to  our  own  faults, 
that  at  last  we  even   cherish  them.     In  the  dedication  to  his 
Grace  of  Devonshire,  IVIr.  "^r.  has  well  expressed  what  we  would 
briefly  give  as  our  opinion  of  the  Poem.    "  The  author's  talents 
are  not  equal  to  his  ambition" — let  us  add,  they  are  not  yet  equal 
to  his  hone!:t  and  laudable  ambition. 

If  the  work  be  hereafter  compressed  into  ten  or  eight  books, 
for  we  know  of  no  magic  iu  the  number  twelve  to  induce  the 
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continuance  of  it.  It  will  more  than  gain  in  strengtli,  what  it 
loses  in  bulk ;  though  as  we  have  been  free  to  suggest,  much  im- 
portant and  interesting  matter  may  with  great  effect  be  added, 
and  the  Poem  of  Armageddon,  if  not  the  first  epic  poem  we 
boast,  may  be  a  benefit  to  mankind  and  an  honor  to  its  author. 

Mr.  T.  is  young;  many  years  must  elapse,  ere  he  reach  the 
age'  when  Milton  began  his  Paradise  Lost.  ^Ir.  T.  may  draw 
much  encouragement  from  this  fact.  Let  him  go  on  storing  his 
mind  with  learning,  gathered  as  well  from  reading  as  observa- 
tion and  refiection  ;  it  will  form  a  sound  and  discriminating  judg- 
ment, which  is  what  a  poet  generally  most  need?.  Let  Mr. 
T.  act  upon  this  principle,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  foretell- 
ing, that,  when  the  Poem  in  a  few  ys  ars  makes  its  appearance, 
completed  by  such  judicious  curtailments,  and  added  beauties, 
as  he  will  then  be  so  well  able  to  manage,  it  will  be  a  poem 
worthy  of  the  age,  and  the  nation.  We,  if  life  be  spared  us, 
and  all  who  read  it,  shall  do  so  with  increased  pleasure,  and  find 
in  it  a  proof,  that  the  author,  whose  mind  is  cast  in  a  high  mould, 
and  whose  aim  is  worthy  his  sacred  calling,  has  not  neglected  the 
talents  committed  to  his  charge ;  but  rather,  as  every  wise  man 
ought  to  do,  and  as  every  good  man  will  strive  to  do,  he  has,  with 
increasing  age,  increased  his  knowledge,  refined  his  taste,  and  im- 
proved his  judgment. 


Art.  ITT.  J  Course  of  Sermons,  preached  at  Great  St.  Mary's 
Church,  before  the  Vuiversity  of  Cambridge,  durit/g  the  Month 
of  Jpr}I,'\S\6.  Bi/  the  Rev.  IVilliani  Sharpe,  A.  M, 
Chaplain  of  Trifitif  College,  Cambridge.  8vo.  pp.  96. 
3s.     Rivingtons.      18  iG. 

These  Sermons  relate  to  the  four  following  subjects  ; 
Original  Sin,  Regeneration,  Justification  by  Faith,  and  Final 
Perseverance.  From  the  Introduction,  prefixed  to  them,  we 
learn  that  Mr.  Sharpe  was  appointed  one  of  the  select  preachers 
for  the  Academical  year,  which  has  just  elapsed  ;  and  that  he 
selected  these  subjects,  in  order  to  correct  some  erroneous  no- 
tions, which  Mr.  Sin)eon  (who  it  seems  had  likewise  been  ap- 
pointed a  select  preacher  for  that  year)  had  endeavoured  to 
propagate  from  the  same  pulpit.  But  we  will  let  Mr.  Sharpe 
speak  for  himself. 

"  The  author  of  the  following  Sermons  thinks  it  may  be  right 
fo  preface  them  by  a  few  explanatory  remarks,  now  tiiat  he  has 
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been  induced  to  lay  them  before  the  public.     It  was  originally  far 
from  his  intention  to  enter  upon  controversy  in  the  course  of  Ser- 
mons, which  he  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  to  preach  lately 
before  the  University  ;  but,  on  hearing  the  discourses  of  the  first 
of  the  Select  Preachers  of  the  present  year,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
they  ought  not  to  pass  entirely  unnoticed  ;  and,  as  he  understood 
the  matter  was  not  likely  to  be  taken  up  in  a  higher  quarter,  he 
himself  resolved  to  offer  some  observations  on  certain  doctrines,  for 
the  support  of  which  those  discourses  were  composed.     He  is  not 
ignorant  in  what  a  difficult  and  delicate  situation   he  has  placdd 
himself  by  undertaking  to  comment  on  writings  which  have  not 
been  published  ;  but,  as  he  is  conscious  of  no  wilful   intention   to 
misrepresent,  so  has  he  good  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  present 
instance  no  charges  can  be  brought  against  him  on   that  score. 
The  truth  is,  he  was  so  forcibly  struck  with  many  passages  of  those 
Sermons,  that  he  could  not  forbear  taking  the  earliest  opportunity, 
after  he  heard  them,  of  expressing  their  sense,  and,  (as  nearly  as 
he  could,)  their  words,  in  writing,  and  it  is  on  those  cotemporary 
notes  that  he  has  grounded  all  his  remarks,  which  relate  to  the 
Rev.  C.   Simeon.     The  circumstance,  then,  just  mentioned,  first 
suggested  to  the  author  the  subject  of  the  ensuing  Sermons ;  but 
their  design  is  of  a  much  more  general  nature,  than  to  combat  the 
sentiments  of  any  single  individual,  however  respectable  in  himself, 
or  however  powerful  in  his  influence  over  others.     They  contain 
tain  an  examination  of  the  principal  discriminating  opinions  of  that 
large  class  of  the  members  of  our  Church,  who  profess  to  hold  the 
doctrines  of  the  Goi=pel  in  a  greater  degree  of  purity  than  the  rest 
of  their  brethren  ;  the  accuracy  of  the  tenets,  commonly  called 
evangelical,  is  here  attempted  to  be  ascertained,  and,  principally, 
by  a  reference  to  Scripture." 

In  the  first  Sermon  Mr.  S.  very  properly  argues  against  the 
absurd  and  dangerous  tenet  of  the  Calvinisls,  in  regard  to  the 
total  coiruption  of  human  nature.  The  doctiine  oi  the  Church 
of  England,  in  the  Article  of  Original  Sni,is,  that  "  man  is  very 
far  gone  from  original  righteousness,  and  is  of  his  o\^n  nature 
inclined  to  evil."  But  the  Calvinists,  who  depart  from  this,  as 
v.ell  as  from  other  Aj  tides  of  our  Church,  are  not  contented  to 
reprennt  man  as  ^ar  gone  from  righteousness,  zui^  inclined  to 
cvil^  but  as  totally  lust  to  all  viglileousness,  and  as  absolutely  in- 
capable of  doing  anything-  tiiat  is  good,  "^jhey  represent  man 
PS  a  mere  lupip  of  depravity  •  and,  if  we  may  judge  by  their  state- 
tnents,  this  depravity  has  great  advantages,  as  it  affords  more 
room  for  the  optiation  of  grace.  In  answer  to  this,  says  Mr.  S. 
p.  ().  "  \)  e  firmly  believe,  that  man  is  a  fallen  creature  ;  but  we 
jitrcnuoy.sly  deny  that  he  has  fallen  like  Lucifer,  from  the  heights 
oi  hpaven,  to  the  very  lowest  pit  of  moral  degradation,  and  dark- 
pess^  and  depravity."     lie  thtn  proceeds  \q  s|ie\Vj  and  we  think 
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Very  successfully,  in  what  manner  the  Calvinistic  theory,  "  so 
far  fioiii  exalting  the  character  of  the  Almighty,  robs  hiiu  of 
some  of  the  principal  and  essential  attributes  of  divinity."  And 
he  concludes  the  first  part  of  this  Discourse  by  shewing  the  per- 
nicious effects  which  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  human  depravity 
must  have  upon  our  morals. 

«  Let  us  advert  (says  Mr.  S.  p.  11,)  to  the  practical  effects, 
which  this  doctrine  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  produce.  It  de- 
stroys then,  in  the  first  place,  that  proper  degree  of  respect  for 
himself  which  every  one  naturally  feels,  and  which  is  one  of  the 
strongest  safeguards  of  innocence  and  integrity  that  can  exist  in- 
dependently of  religious  considerations  ;  for  a  convert  to  these 
opinions  must  necessarily  think,  that  he  has  neither  innocence  nor 
integrity  to  take  care  of,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  so  utterly 
vile,  polluted,  and  abominable,  that  let  him  commit  what  crimes 
he  will,  he  cannot  possibly  suffuse  his  soul  with  a  blacker  dye,  than 
that  which  it  received  from  its  original  mould.  Nay  more,  he  has 
an  excuse  for  sinning,  and  in  that  a  strong  inducement  to  it ;  for  ho 
will  attribute  his  sin,  (and  reasonably  enough)  not  to  his  own 
involuntary  agency,  but  to  that  vital  principle  of  deep  depravity 
interwoven  into  his  moral  constitution,  the  motions  of  which  he 
has  no  power  to  controul  by  the  exertion  of  opposite  affections 
-and  desires.** 

The  second  Sermon  is  a  continuation  of  the  same  subject ; 
and  here  Mr.  S.  examines  the  principal  passages  of  Scripture  ; 
which  bear  upon  this  question.  Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to' 
follow  him  through  the  whole  range  which  he  has  taken  :  but 
we  are  satisfied  that  every  impartial  reader  will  agree  with  him 
in  the  conclusion,  that  the  general  sense  of  Scripture  is  adverse 
to  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  Original  Sm. 

The  third  Sermon  is  on  llegeneration  ;  a  subject,  which  has 
produced  much  bitter  controversy,  and  has  given  rise  to  some 
tumultuous  meetings  at  a  place,  which  had  been  always  distin- 
guished by  the  strictest  decorum.  And  here  we  cannot  neglect 
the  opportunity  of  returning  our  warn»cst  thanks  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  presided  at  Bartlett's  BiiiMings  on 
two  trying  occasions,  and  maintained  by  his  firmness  botn  the 
dignity  of  the  Church,  and  the  pitrity  of  its  doctrines.  Nor 
must  we  omit  our  thanks  to  the  Bishop  of  Loniou,  and  the^ 
other  members  of  the  Conmiittte,  who  had  a  task  of  great  deli- 
cacy imposed  npon  ihem,  and  who  executed  their  task  in  a  man- 
ner, which  justly  entithd  them  to  the  approbation  of  the  Board. 
But  let  us  reluru  to  the  Sermon  before  us.  Though,  according 
to  the  doctrin*  of  our  Church,  iletieneration  takes  place  at 
Baptism,  this  is  not  the  doctriiKi  of  all  its  ministers  :  for  there  are 
some  who  deny,  and  stiil  more  who  think  it  doubtftd,  whether  Re- 
aeneration  docs  take  uiace  at  IJaptistii.  BiU  says  Mr.  S.  at  p.  47. 
'^  ^  "The^- 
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"  They  are  constrained  to  allow,  that  the  ierin  Regeneratloil 
itself,  as  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  the  present  subject,  is  only  found 
once  in  Scripture,  and  that  in  the  single  passage,  where  it  does 
occur  *,  it  stands  in  close  connexion  with  baptism,  and  refers  to 
a  change  already  past.*' 

In  the  next  page  Mr.  S.  observes,  that 

*'  Many  laboured  and  some  ingenious  attempts  have  been  made 
of  late  to  prove,  that  no  such  change  is  necessarily  effected  at  Bap- 
tism, for  the  purpose  of  inferring  that  it  therefore  remains  to  be 
accomplished. — In  the  case  of  infant  baptism,  more  especially,  we 
may  clearly  see  how  completely  it  has  been  divested  of  its  sacra- 
mental character  :  for  our  opponents  have  declared  in  plain  terms, 
that  any  spiritual  benefits,  with  which  that  Sacrament  may  be  at- 
tended to  an  infant,  arise  solely  from  the  worthiness  of  the  Minis- 
ter, and  the  pious  supplications  of  himself  and  the  congregation; 
that  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  Baptism  has  no  sort  of  spiritual 
efficacy  in  itself,  and  operates  in  no  respect  by  virtue  of  any  bles- 
sing annexed  to  it,  as  an  institution  of  divine  appointment.'' 

Mr.  S.  then  informs  us  in  a  note,  that  such  was  the  doctrine^ 
which  Mr.  Simeon  had  delivered  from  the  University  Pulpit : 
«nd  we  can  easily  give  credit  to  the  correctness  of  the  statement, 
because  Mr.  Simeon  has  long  since  published  his  Confession 
of  Faith  upon  this  .subject.     He  has  plainl)!  told  us  in  his  two 
hundred  and  twenty-iir.st  Skeleton,  that  Baptism  is  "  an  outward 
vno\k  of  man  upon  the  body;"  whence  we  cannot  but  infer,  that 
according  to  Mr.  Simeon  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  be- 
tween Baptism  and  Regeneration.      Another  passage   is  quoted 
by   Mr.   Sharpe   from  Mr.   Scott's  Effect  oj  Baptism,  p.  17, 
from  which  we  find  that  Regeneration  is  a  blessing,  which  only 
*'  771UI/  be  conveyed"  at  Baptism  ;  and  that  when  it  is  conveyed, 
"  it  is  conveyed  in  answer  to  the  devout  prayers  of  the  several 
parties  concerned  in  the  administration  and  reception  of  this 
Sacrament."     Having  stated  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Sliarpe  on  th© 
one  side,  and  the  opinion  of  his  opponents  on  the  other,   as  far 
as  relates  to  the  connexion  between  Baptism  and  Regeneration, 
we   shall  merely  observe,  that,  as  both  parties  are   professed 
Churchmen,  the  question  at  issue  between  them  lies  in  a  short 
compass.     Every  Churchman  must  either  consent  to  have  his 
religious  opinion*  tried  by  the  Articles  and  Liturgy  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  or  he  must  renounce  his  character  as  a  Church- 
man.    And  we  are  confident,  that  if  the  question  were  subujitted 
to  any  impartial  jnry,  who  gave  their  verdict  according  to  the. 
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plain  meatrng  of  the  law,  they  would  decide  in  favour  of  those 
who  assert,  that  Regeneration  is  always  conferred  at  Baptism, 
NVhen  that  Sacrament  is  rightly  administered  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  Ckurch  of  England. 

The  fourth  Sermon  relates  to  Justification  by  Faith,  and  the 
fifth  to  Final  Perseverance.  But  as  so  much  has  been  already 
said  on  these  subjects,  and  we  bn'e  already  made  copious  ex- 
tracts from  the  ihree  first  Sermons,  we  hasten  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  fifth  Sermon,  where  Mr.  S.  has  briefly  stated  the  motives 
which  induced  him  to  examine  the  subjects  brought  forward  in 
these  Sermons.     He  thus  addresses  his  audience  in  p.  Ql. 

**  Controversy  in  theology  is,  like  war  in  civil  life,  a  very  great, 
though  sometimes   a  very  necessary  evil.     But,  vrhatever  may  be 
thouglit  of  the  justifiableness  of  commencing  an  attack  in  either 
case,  the  right  of  opposing  one  will  not  at  least  be  doubted.     Of 
this  right  then  we  claim  the  full  benefit,  for  you  are  our  witnesses, 
that  in  the  present  instance  we  were  not  the  aggressors  ;   it  must 
be  still  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  every  one,  that  when  we  first 
re-assembled  in  the  current  academic  year,  after  a  premature  se- 
paration occasioned  by  certain    awful  events,   which  might,  one 
should  think,  have  reminded  us  all  that  there  was  better  employ- 
ment for  us,  during  the  short  and  uncertain  time  of  our  sojourn- 
ing here,  than  to  waste  it  in  strifes,  and  debates,  and  questions ; 
—at  that  moment,  while  we  were  waiting  to  hear  the  accents  of 
Christian  meekness,  an  alarm  was  sounded  in  the  sanctuary  of  God; 
we  looked  to  those,  who  should  have  spoken  peace  to  us,  and  be- 
hold  they  were  making  themselves  ready  for  battle.     We  heard 
with  sincere  regret,  and  not  with  regret  alone,  all  the  controverted 
points  again  brought  forward  which  have  so   long  agitated  and 
divided  us ;  we  heard  opinions,   in   themselves  objectionable,  pro- 
posed in  terms  as  objectionable  as  could  well  be  chosen  ;  we  heard 
imputations  indirectly  cast  upon  our  brethren,  which  we  are  con- 
vinced they  do  not  merit ;  and  we  heard  one  of  the  most  sacred  '  in- 
stitutions of  the  Gospel'  treated  with  such  perfect  levity,  as  ac- 
tually to  be  made  the  foundation  o^  a  joke*.     Some  of  these  as- 
saults were  made  openly,  some  more  in  the  way  of  raining  ;  some- 
times the  bolt  descended  on  our  heads,  mantled  in  all  the  terrors 
of  the  storm  ;  and  sometiipes  it  fell  when  we  least  expected  it,  amid 
the  gentle  dew  from  heaven.     Such  was  the  nature  of  an  attack, 
which  we  never  anticipated,  and  in  its  very  outset  it  displayed  a 
stratagem,   which  might   be  sometimes  very  successful,  if  it  were 
not  quite  so  common ;  for  those  unhappy  people,  who  might  per- 
chance think  differently  from  our  opponents,  were  set  down,  with- 


♦  "Mr.  §imeon  told  us,  that  accordinf  to  ozfr  notions  of  Bap- 
tism, we  might  date  Regeneration  from  the  Pariah  Register." 
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out  farther  ado,  as  *  vain  disputers  of  this  world,'  and  as  persons, 
whose  understandings  were  perverted  by  the  just  judgments  of 
God !  This  is  certainly  oiie  mode  of  silencing  argument,  but  ia 
the  face  of  this  formidable  artillery  of  anathemas,  of  the  genuine 
manufacture  of  the  Vatican,  we  have  ventured  to  question  the  ac- 
curacy of  certain  principles  of  our  opponents ;  for,  as  long  as  we 
believe  we  have  the  word  of  God  to  support  us,  we  need  not  fear 
the  high  sounding  words  of  man." 

We  will  conclude  the   present   Article  (after  thanking  Mr. 
Sharpe  for  his  nianly  conduct  in  stepping  forward  as  an  advocate 
of  the  Church  at  the   present  crisis)  with  some  brief  remarks 
on  the  peculiar  character,  which  attaches  to  his  controversy  with 
Mr.  Sitneon.     Both  of  those  gentlemen,  it  seems,  were   ap- 
pointed select  preachers   for  tiie  same  >ear.     The  controversy 
therefore  was  conducted    before  the   same  audience   from  the 
University  Pulpit :  and  we  heartily  rejoice,  that,  a*  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  or  rather  the  Delegates  to  whom  the  choico 
was  entrusted,  thought  proper  to  appoint  two  such  heterogene- 
ous preachers,  the  impression,  which  Mr.  Sharpe  must  have 
made  on  his  auditors,  was  subsequent  to  the  impression,  which 
we  find  from  Mr.  Sharpe's  account  had  been  previously  made 
by  Mr.  Simeon.     But  we  sincerely  lament,  that  the  minds  of 
the  young  mrn  should   be  distracted  by  hearing  opposite  doc- 
trines from  the  University  Piil|jlt,  on  subjects  of  vital  import- 
ance.    We  do  not  wonder  at  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Sharpe, 
as  we  fmd,  that  the  Margaret  Professor  as  usual,  has  brought 
up  tlie  rear,  though  it  does  not  appear  from  the  subject,  which 
he  annouuced,  that  he  has  engaged  in  the  present  controversy. 
But  we  do  wonder  at  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Simeon.     The 
Delegates  could  not  have  been  taken  by  stnprise.     When  Mr. 
Simeon  made  a  joke  of  Baptism  from  the  University  Pulpit,  it 
uas  not  i\\ejiist  time,  that  he  had  done  so  :  and  his  controversy 
with  Dr.  Miirsli  on  this  very  subject,  about  two  years  ago,  must 
have  rendered  his  opinion  of  Baptism  notorious  at  Cambridge 
especially.     But  since  he  has  lately  avow  ed  the  same  opinion 
from  the  University  Pulpit,  we  trust  that  the  Delegates,  whoever 
thev  may  be,  will  never. again  be  so  unguarded  as  to  sanction  an 
appoinlnient  of  which  the  effects  must  be  highly  injurious  to  the 
Established  Church.     Mr.  Simeon  is  doubtless,  a  very  worthy 
man,  and  has  the  right,  which  he  possesses  in  common  with  every 
Englishman,  of  holding  what  opinions  he  pleases.     We  do  not 
object  to  Mr.  Simeon,  as  a  man,  because  he  holds  opinions  con- 
trary to  those  of  the  Church;  but  we  object  to  Mr.  Simeon, 
bt  cause  knowhig  theuj  to  be  contrary  to  those  of  the  Church, 
he  would  for  ever  obtrude  them  from  the  pulpit  of  a  Church 
Un''\'<;>«'i^Y'    '^^^^  ^^'^'^  Universities  are  the  especial  guardians  of 
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the  Church  :  It  is  their  especial  duty  therefore  to  provide,  that 
the  young  men,  entrusted  to  their  care,  should  be  educated  in 
such  religious  principles,  as  are  in  unison  with  our  Liturgy  and 
Articles.  Bat  if  they  find,  that  preachers,  who  treat  with  con- 
tempt our  holy  ordinances,  are  not  only  allowed  to  teach  them 
Divinity  from  the  University  Pulpit,  but  are  even  authorised 
and  sanctioned  by  public  appointment,  the  Church,  already 
beset  with  innumerable  dangers,  must  rapidly  verge  to  its  utter 
downfall. 


Art.  IV.  The  Subsfance  of  some  Letters  written  by  an  En- 
glishman resident  at  Paris  during  the  last  Reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon ;  zcith  an  Appendix  of  official  Documents. 
2  vols.     8vo.    11.  4s.    Kidgway.     18 16. 

IT  has  lately  become   a   fashion  with  authors  of  a  certain  de- 
scription, to  usher  their  works  into  the  world  without  the  formal 
sanction  of  their  name,  under  no  desire  of  disavowing  the  pro- 
duction, but  w  ith  the  full  intention  of  securing  its  reputation  to 
its  proper  ow  ner.     The  reason  of  all  this  coquetry,  we  do  not 
profess   to  understaiid,  we  shall  charitably  suppose  that  in  the 
case  of  Lord  Byron  and  of  the  author  of  the  present  work,  it  arises 
from  that  excess   of  modesty,  which  forbids  a  lady  to  appear 
without  a  veil,  though  its  texture  be  sufficiently  slight  to  dis- 
play the  glancing  eye,  and  the  deep-rouged  cheek   from  within. 
One  advantage,  however,  arises  from  this  unaccountable  fashion, 
that  we  are  always   at  liberty  to  refuse   to  the  supposed  author 
the  credit  of  his  work,  and    to  transfer  its   failings  to  another 
hand.     Thus  though    llie   volumes    before   us   are    universally 
ascribed  to  Mr,  Hobhouse,  and  though  there  are  some  who  pre- 
tend too  surely  to  discover  in   them   the  leaven  of  the  Byron 
school,  yet  we  shall  exercise  the  privilege  which  their  anonymous 
title-page  allows  us,  and  shall  snppr^se  it  wholly  mipossibie  that 
an    Englishman  ar>d  a  scholar  couid  have  sent  into  the  world 
such  a  publication   as  this.     The  volumes  before  us  cannot  be 
the  production  of  the  iwgeiiious  traveller,  whose  journal  gave  us 
so  much  satisfaction  ;  they  must  proceed  from  some  wretched 
adherent  to  the  cause  of  Buonaparte,  to  the  chains  of  civil  and 
nnliiary  despotism,    to   the  slavery  and  subjugation  of  Europe. 
The  feeling  displayed  in  them  is   wholly  French ;  French  in  its 
niost  ferocious  and  hateful  form.     The  author  appears  to  be 
enamoured  alike  of  the  oi>posite  extremes  of  revolutionary  anar- 
chy, and  imperial  tyranny.     1  he  government  of  Louis,  in  its 
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attempt  td  steer  its  course  between  these  two  fatal  shores,  ii 
assailed  by  him  with  tlie  bitterest  imltgnatiou  and  contempt. 
That  we  may  not  be  tliought  too  severe  in  our  censures,  we 
shall  produce  such  passages  as  will  fully  warrant  the  opinion 
which  we  have  fornibd. 

"  There  has  been  but  one  nation  in  the  world,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  notorious  for  loyalty,  or  love  of  a  sovereign,  as  such,  and 
that  nation  has  long  repented  of  so  mean  and  unreasonable  an 
attachment.'* 

This  nation,  we  conclude,  is  England.  Long  may  it  coJi- 
tinue  its  ancient  and  constitutional  attachment  to  the  person  of 
its  sovereign,  as  such,  even  though  it  may  have  the  misfortune 
of  appearing  mean  in  the  eyes  of  io  exalted  a  spirit,  as  the 
author  of  the  letters  before  us.     Again  we  are  informed, 

*'  The  royal  vice  of  ingratitude  finds  no  place  in  the  bosom  of 
an  usurper  ;  this  baseness  belongs  to  such  as  are  born  kings." 

We  know  not  how  far  Talleyrand,  Fouche,  or  Lucien,  will 
coincide  in  this  sentiment.  They  will  probably  give  a  very  dif- 
ferent history  of  the  Usurper's  gratitude.  But  the  hatred  which 
the  author  evinces  towards  every  legitimate  sovereign,  as  such, 
is  more  than  compensated,  by  the  idolatrous  adulation  which 
he  otfers  before  the  shrine  of  the  Ex-Emperor.  The  following 
is  his  description  of  his  conduct  during  a  review  at  the  Thuil- 
leries,  in  April,  i8i5. 

«  The  vast  palace  of  kings ;  the  moving  array  before  me ;  the 
deep  mass  of  flashing  arms  at  a  distance  ;  the  crowd  around,  the 
apparatus  of  war  and  empire,  all  disappeared,  and,  in  the  first  gaze 
of  admiration,  I  saw  nothing  but  Napoleon — the  single  individual, 
to  destroy  whom  the  earth  was  rising  in  arms  from  the  Tanais  to  the 
Thames.  I  know  that  I  never  should  have  beheld  him  with  delight  in 
the  days  of  his  despotism,  and  that  the  principal  charm  of  the  spec- 
tacle arose  from  the  contemplation  of  the  great  peril  to  be  encoun- 
tered by  the  one  undaunted  mortal  before  my  eyes.  Let  me  say 
also  that  the  persuasion,  that  the  right  of  a  powerful  and  great  na- 
tion to  choose  their  own  sovereign  was  to  be  tried  in  his  person,  and 
the  remembrance  of  the  wonderful  achievements  by  which  he  had 
given  an  opportunity  to  decide  that  choice,  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  augment  my  satisfaction.  He  has  been  of  late  often  seen 
and  described  by  those  who  visited  him  at  Elba.  I  can  only  say, 
that  he  did  not  appear  to  me  like  any  of  his  portraits,  except  that 
one  in  the  saloon  of  the  palace  of  the  Legislative  Body,  nor  did  I  ever 
see  any  man  just  like  him.  His  face  was  of  a  deadly  pale  ;  his  jaws 
overhung,  but  not  so  much  as  I  had  heard ;  his  lips  thin,  but  par- 
tially curled,  so  as  to  give  to  his  mouth  an  inexpressible  sweetness. 
He  had  the  habit  of  retracting  the  lips,  and  apparently  chewing,  itt 
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t)ie  manner  observed  and  objected  to  in  our  great  actor,  Mr.  Kean. 
His  hair  was  of  a  dark  dusky  brown,  scattered  thinly  over  his  tem- 
ples :  the  crown  of  his  head  was  bald.  One  of  the  names  of  affection 
given  him  of  late  by  his  soldiers  is  '  notre  petit  tondit.'  He  was  not 
fat  in  the  u])per  part  of  his  body,  but  projected  considerably  in  the 
abdomen,  so  much  so,  that  his  linen  appeared  beneath  his  waistcoat. 
He  generally  stood  with  his  hands  knit  behind  or  folded  before  him, 
but  sometimes  unfolded  them  :  played  with  his  nose  ;  took  snuff  three 
or  four  times,  and  looked  at  his  watch.  He  seemed  to  have  a  la- 
bouring in  his  chest,  sighing  or  swallowing  his  spittle.  He  very  sel- 
dom spoke,  but  when  he  did,  smiled,  in  some  sort  agreeably.  He 
looked  about  him,  not  knitting  but  joining  his  eye-brows  as  if  to  see 
more  minutely,  and  went  through  the  whole  tedious  ceremony  with 
an  air  of  sedate  impatience.  As  the  front  columns  of  each  regiment 
passed  him,  he  lifted  the  first  finger  of  his  left  hand  quickly  to  his 
hat,  to  return  the  salute,  but  did  not  move  either  his  hat  or  his  head. 
As  the  regiments  advanced,  they  shouted,  some  loudly,  some  feebly, 
*  vive  I'  Empereiir,'  and  many  soldiers  ran  out  of  their  ranks  with 
petitions,  which  were  taken  by  the  grenadier  on  the  Emperor's  left 
hand:  once  or  twice,  the  petitioner,  afraid  to  quit  his  rank,  was 
near  losing  his  opportunity,  when  Napoleon  beckoned  to  the  grena- 
dier to  step  forward  and  take  his  paper.  A  little  child,  in  true 
French  tastC;  tricked  out  in  regimentals,  marched  before  one  of  the 
bands,  and  a  general  laugh  ensued.  Napoleon  contrived  to  talk  to 
some  one  behind  him  at  that  moment,  that  the  ridicule  might  not 
reach,  nor  be  partaken  by  him.  A  second  child,  however,  of  six 
years  old  perhaps,  dressed  out  v/ith  a  beard  like  a  pioneer,  march- 
ing in  front  of  a  regiment,  strode  directly  up  to  him  with  a  petition 
on  the  end  of  a  battle-axe,  which  the  Emperor  took  and  read  very 
complacently.  Siiortly  after  an  ill-looking  fellow,  in  a  half  suit  of 
regimentals,  with  a  sword  by  his  side,  ran  f^i-om  the  crowd  of  specta- 
tors, opposite  or  from  amidst  the  national  guards,  I  could  not  see 
which,  and  rushed  directly  towards  the  Emperor.  He  was  within 
arm's  length,  when  the  grenadier  on  the  left  and  an  officer  jumped 
forwards,  and  seizing  him  by  the  collar,  pushed  him  farther  back. 
Napoleon  did  not  move  a  muscle  of  his  body ;  not  a  line,  not  a 
shade  of  his  flice  shifted  for  an  instant.  Perfectly  unstartled,  he 
beckoned  the  soldiers  to  loose  their  prisoner ;  and  the  poor  fellow 
approaching  so  close  as  almost  to  touch  his  person  in  front,  talked  to 
him  for  some  time  with  eager  gestures,  and  his  hand  on  his  heart. 
The  Emperor  heard  him  without  interruption,  and  then  gave  him  an 
answer,  which  sent  him  away  apparently  much  satisfied  with  his  au- 
dience. I  see  Napoleon  at  this  moment.  The  unruffled  calmness 
of  his  countenance,  at  the  first  movement  of  the  soldier,  relaxing 
softly  into  a  look  of  attention  and  of  kindness,  will  never  be  erased 
from  my  memory.  We  are  not  stocks,  nor  stones,  nor  tories. 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  say,  that  on  recovering  from  my  first  sur- 
prise, I  found  my  eyes  somewhat  moistened ;  a  weakness  that  never 
fails  to  overpower  some  persons,  when  alone  and  unrestrained  by 
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ridicule,  at  the  perusal  of  any  trait  of  unmixed  heroism,  especially 
of  that  undaunted  tranquillity  of  mind,  which  formed  and  finished 
the  master-spirits  of  antiquity."     Vol.  I.  P.  36. 

The  anecdote  thus  pompously  introduced,  appears  in  our 
minds  nothing  very  heroical  or  uncommon.  The  author  of 
these  Letters  would  insinuate  that  lie  is  a  whig.  We  doubt  if 
he  be  an  Englishman ;  but  if  he  be,  we  envy  not  the  feelings 
of  Whiggism.  Not  the  thousands,  and  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  lives,  which  have  been  offered  upon  the  altar  of  de- 
moniacal ambition,  not  all  the  horrors  of  a  Russian  campaign, 
not  all  the  protracted  miseries  of  a  twenty  years  war,  could  call 
forth  a  single  tear  from  the  feeling  specimen  of  Whiggism.  His 
tear  started  not  for  the  human  blood  that  was  shed,  but  for  love 
of  liim  that  shed  it.  If  this  be  Whiggism  :  we  are,  and  we  trust 
that  we  ever  shall  be  '^  stocks,  stones,  and  tories." 

Our  author  is  most  indignant  that  the  character  of  his  idol 
should  ever  have  been  held  up  in  England  to  public  detestation  ; 
he  expresses  in  the  tenderest  tenus  his  feelings  of  affection  for 
the  poor  injured  emperor,  feelings,  which  do  equal  credit  to  his 
understanding!  and  to  his  heart. 


■o 


"  The  children  of  the  present  generation  have  been  taught  to 
start  at  the  name  of  Bonaparte  as  if  he  was  in  the  bush  ;  our  col- 
leges and  academies  have  given  prizes  to  those  who  could  best  pour- 
tray  his  crimes.  The  painter  has  sketched  a  countenance  to  cor- 
respond with  the  fancied  features  of  treason,  murder,  cruelty,  and 
pride.  Nat  tlie  terrors  of  a  degenerate  Roman  could  have  beheld 
the  imp-begotten  Attila  under  an  aspect  so  hideous.  The  pious 
ffom  their  pulpit  prayed  for  that  resignation,  patience,  and  humility, 
under  this  scourge  of  God,  flhich  were  recommended  from  the 
benches  of  parliament  as  the  trua  christian  virtues  necessary  for 
those  who  were  to  be  borne  along  without  a  murmur  by  the  current 
of  events,  to  bear  all  trial  of  taxation,  and  to  be  content  with  the 
mean  instruments  through  whom  (the  help  and  cunning  of  man 
being  altogether  of  no  avail)  they  might,  in  the  appointed  time  and 
hour,  work  out  their  salvation.  Such  was  the  general  feeling;  to 
be  insensible  to  which  was  looked  upon  as  the  proof  of  an  hardened 
mind,  perverted  by,  or  perhaps  already  associated  with,  wickedness." 
Vol.  I.  P.  5. 

Our  author  seems  especially  enraged  that  any  murder,  assas- 
sination, or  cruelty,  should  be  imputed  to  such  a  lamb  of  teir- 
derness  and  innocence. 

*'  It  was  in  vain  that  the  imputed  poisonings,  and  assassination  of 
single  captives,  became  an  idle  tale,  abandoned  by  those  who  gave 
to  them  their  original  credit.  The  Emperor  of  the  French,  King  of 
Italy,  Protector  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  was  still  to  be 
charged  with  withdrawing  from  his  throne  and  his  myriads  in  arms, 
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to  strangle  an  unarmed  British  sailor:  and  it  was  still  to  be  accounted 
a  want  of  patriotism  for  an  Englishman  to  regard  him  in  any  other 
light  than  the  murderer  of  his  countryman."     Vol.  I.  P.  7. 

If  in  his  retreat,  the  General  (Buonaparte,  we  mean)  should 
cast  his  eye  upon  the  volumes  before  us,  we  should  think  that 
he  would  be  somewhat  amused  at  the  intrepid  assertions  of  his 
worthy  admirer  and  friend  :  that  he  would  smile  at  the  trouble 
which  our  author  takes  so  undauntedly  to  deny,  what  he  himself 
has  more  than  once  actually  confessed. 

From  the  gross  and  unqualitied  abuse  of  Lord  Castlereagh, 
Lord  Grenville,  Mr.  G rattan,  and  even  of  Mr.  Burke  himself, 
all  parties  alike  (excepting  the  Buonapartists)  falling  under  his 
lash,  we  should  imagine  that  the  author  cannot  be  an  English- 
man, but  some  satellite  of  the  Jacobinised  Imperialists,  who 
having  failed  in  accomplishing  sufficient  mischief  in  France,  is 
sent  to  try  his  hand,  under  the  patronage  of  some  good  friends, 
in  England.  But  a  worse  instrument  could  not  have  been 
selected.  He  appears  to  have  been  merely  a  bye-staiider  amidst 
the  events  he  describes,  nor  to  have  any  share  in  the  transactions 
beyond  that  of  any  cajfc  politician.  His  descriptions,  there- 
fore, are  always  ignorant,  ottcn  inaccurate.  Turgid  in  his  style, 
contined  in  his  views,  feeble  in  his  conceptions,  noisy  in  his 
abuse,  and  most  tyrannical  in  his  dogmatism,  he  cannot  fail  of 
amusing  those  who'u  he  woidd  wish  to  irritate,  and  of  disgust- 
ing those  whom  he  would  hope  to  influence. 

Subjoined  to  the  second  volume  are  a  few  official  documents, 
manifestos,  state  papers,  &,c.  which  we  consider  as  the  moit 
valuable  part  of  the  work,  as  they  are  uncontaminated  with  the 
boisterous  flippancy,  and  the  unprincipled  presimiption  of  the 
author  ;  who,  we  repeat  our  persuasion,  must  be  a  Frenchman, 
and  a  Frenchman  of  the  worst  order— one  who  would  gladly 
see  his  country  consigned  first  to  revolutionary  anarchy,  and  call 
It  liberty,  then  to  military  despotism,  and  cAi  it  glory. 

As  one  specimen  more  of  the  principles  and  tempi-'r  exhibited^ 
throughout  the  whole,  we  shall  extract  the  author's  account  of 
the  entry  of  the  King  into  Paris.  We  sliiill  not  throw  away  our 
time  in  correcting  the  mis-statements,  or  in  combating  the  bad 
j)rincipks  with  which  it  abounds. 

"  So  entirely  was  I  wrapt  up  in  the  persuasion,  that  the  truth 
of  the  present  state  of  feeling  in  France,  need  only  be  seen  to 
carry  to  any  mind  the  conviction  of  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of 
bearing  back  the  Bourbons  in  triumph,  over  tlie  trampled  necks 
of  Frenchmen,  that  1  was  bold  enough  to  suppose  a  representa- 
tion of  facts,  however  fointly  and  impertectly  drawn,  migiit  n.)t  be 
totally  lost  even  upon  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  might  arrest  his  at^ 
tentign  sufficiently  to  make  him  wait  for  better  autliority  before  he, 
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proceeded  to  decide.  The  contemplation  of  some  such  effort 
desperate  as  you  will  think  it  when  directed  against  the  statesman 
who,  three  weeks  before  Louis  decamped  from  his  dominions 
wondered  at  his  majesty's  surprising  progress  in  popularity,  had* 
however,  entered  into  my  head,  and  I  was  employed  in  the  act  of 
softening  down  the  ridicule  of  an  individual  imploring  mercy  for 
eight  and  twenty  millions,  and  praying  for  reprieve,  if  not  for  par- 
don, when  loud  acclamations  called  me  into  the  street,  and  saved 
me  all  further  labour  in  vain,  by  presenting  to  me  another  revoktion 
qfhandkerchiejs,  and  that  triumph,  which  is  so  much  the  more 
easily  and  suddenly  displayed,  as  every  one  carries  an  emblem 
of  the  party  in  his  pocket.  In  short,  a  battallion  of  the  national 
guards  were  passing  with  white  flags,  to  the  shouts  of  Vive  le  Roi, 
The  streets  were  lined  with  the  same  troops,  in  white  cockades; 
not  a  national  colour  was  to  be  seen  ;  the  white  flag  was  floating 
on  the  column  of  the  grand  army,  and  the  windows  glittered 
with  women  and  white  linen.  My  eyes  were  scarcely  disen- 
chanted,  until  I  saw  the  Moniteur,  with  its  former  designation 

again  the  only^  ojjidal journal ;  and  read  in  that  paper  two  ordon- 
nances  of  Louis,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  France  and  Navarre  ; 
dated  the  21st  year  of  his  reign.  '1  he  same  king,  I  saw,  was  to 
enter  Paris  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

"  Napoleon  is   overthrown   at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ;  he  is 
compelled  to  abdicate  by  the  representatives  of  the  people.     The 
conquerors  arrive  at  the  capital,  to  which  they  grant  honourable 
terms  of  surrender,  and  respect  the  independence  of  an  unfortu- 
nate nation.     The  Duke  of  Wellington,    and  the  whole  English 
army,  behave  with  a  moderation  more  noble  than   their  victory. 
The  sovereigns  promise  solemnly  to  adhere  to  their  declarations. 
The   friends  of  freedom   cherish  every  hope.     Lord  Castlereagh 
arrives ;  the  curtain   rises  at  once,   and  displays  the  triumphant 
personages  of  the  drama,   unmasked,  and  in   the  attitude  of  re- 
venge and  rage  ;  whilst  France  appears,   a  conquered  culprit,  in 
chains,  bound  to  the  altar,  and  waiting  for  the  blow.     Her  gorern- 
ment  is  dissolved  by  force  ;  her  representatives  are  driven  from  their 
seats;  the  glittering   ensigns  of  her  former  glory  are  torn  down, 
and  displaced   by  the  banner  of  treason  and  disgrace,  the   pale 
memorial   of  defeat  and  slavery.     The   monarch  who,  if  private 
virtues  do  not  interfere  with  a  policy  too  likely  to  be   pursued, 
may  exercise  the  despotism  of  a  domestic  master,  and  the  se- 
verity of  a  foreign  conqueror,  may  treat  her  children  as  slavishly 
as  if  they  were    his   own,  and   as  unsparingly  as  if  they  did  not 
belong  to  him,— is  re-armed  with   authority,  and  intrusted  with 
the  infliction    of  every  punishment,  whieh  is   rendered  more  in- 
tolerable as  it  follows  upon  the  hope  of  pardon,  and  the  mockery 
of  reprieve.     It  v/as  reserved  for  the  return  of  the  father  of  his 
people,  to  inform   the  inhabitants  of  Paris  that  they  are  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  Prussian  governor,  a  General  Muffling,  who  tells 
them  so  in  a  proclamation,  which  is  couch«d  in  terms  of  menace ; 

and 
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and  which  appears  by  the  side  of  the  two  ordonnnnces  of  the  re- 
stored monarch,  denouncing  vengeance  on   the  culpable,  and  re- 
storing all  the  corrupt  authorities  of  his  former  reign.     It   was 
reserved  for  the  day  of  his  entry  that  the  palaces  of  his  ancestors 
should  be  defiled  by  the  barbarians  of  the  nqrtii — that  the  streets, 
the  bridges,   the  avenues,  of  his  capital  sliould  groan  under  the 
weight  of  foreign  cannon.     And  under  whose  influence,  at  whose 
bidding,   does  this  fatal  change  in  the  conduct  of  the  conquerors 
appear  to  have  been  commanded  ?     Is  it  only  froui  a  coincidence, 
that  it  has  taken  place  at  the  arrival  of  the  minister  of  that  govern- 
ment, which  made    an  exception   to  an    article  of  the  treaty    of 
Vienna,   because   that  article  appeared   to   imply  an  interference 
with,  and  an  aggression  upon,  the  national  independence  of  France? 
Is  it  from  a  coincidence  only,  that  on  the  appearance  of  the  apostle 
pf  good  faith  and  sinceritv,  of  the  m.aster  of  the  only  moral  cabinet 
of  Europe,  the  ferocity  of  a  Blucher  is  at  once  let  loose  in  viola- 
tion  of  all   honour  and  honesty,   of  former  promises  and  recent 
stipulations  ?     Vol.  II.  P.  154^. 
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As  tho  tale  before  us  has  excited  much  attention  in  tlie  higher 
circles,  our  readers  will  justly  expect  some  account  of  ^■o  strange 
a  production.  Its  authoress  is  avowed  to  be  a  lady  of  very  higli^ 
rank,  whose  life  has  been  passed  amidst  the  scenes  of  dissipation 
and  vice  which  she  now  describes.  Bv  a  certain  privilege  al- 
lowed to  novellisls,  the  ladv  in  (juestion  has  made  liersclf  the 
heroine  of  her  own  tale,  and  has  drawn  her  own  character  under 
that  of  Calainha.  Umler  the  title  of  Glenarvon,  a  ceriain  iiolde 
Lord  is  said  to  be  pourtrayed,  and  we  are  told  that  the  resem- 
blance is  a  striking  one.  Be  it  who  it  may,  there  are  strong  and 
sad  reasons  lo  suppose  that  the  character  is  not  overcharged,  but 
that  the  mea>uie  of  its  iniquity  is  full. 

It  njay  now  be  supposed  that  we  should  abridge  the  tale,  and 
present  our  readers  with  some  account  of  the  leading  incidents 
in  this  e\tiaordiiiary  work;  but  we  shall  spare  oui>elves  the 
misery  of  transciibing,  and  them  the  horror  of  reading  one  con- 
tinued series  of  vice  and  misery.  It  is  not  that  the  descriptions 
are  too  highly  coloured ;  it  is  not  that  the  words  themselves 
would  raise  a  Llush  ;  hut  it  is  that  the  incidents,  even  when  clothed 
jn  all  the  frowning  i-olemiiity  of  modern  (febaucherj,  are  such  as 
would  rend  tl:e  heart  of  the  innocent,  and  strength_en  the  guilt 
of  the  proHii^ate.     For  the  young  and  innocent  la  dwell  upon 
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scenes  of  seduction  and  adultery,  though  veiled  under  an  artificial 
decency  of  language,  is  in  our  minds  attended  with  the  very  ex- 
tremity of  danger ;  it  accustoms  their  minds  to  the  visions  of 
guilt,  it  initiates  them  in  the  mysteries  of  profligacy.  Crime  is 
most  dreaded  when  most  distant.  The  temptations  of  vice, 
when  once  presented  to  the  mind,  are  but  too  often  known  to 
have  overcome  even  its  accompanying  horrors.  Its  pleasures 
are  soon  separated  from  its  punishments,  and  frequently  its  first 
existence  in  the  mind  has  been  traced  to  the  contemplation  of  it 
in  others,  not  in  their  success,  but  in  their  fall. 

We  would  fully  acquit  the  authoress  of  the  volumes  before  us 
of  any  evil  intention  in  thus  publishing  to  the  world  her  own 
shame,  at  the  same  time  we  would  condemn,  with  the  severest 
sentence,  this  triumphant  display  of  her  guilt.  We  do  not  ima- 
gme  that  she  has  yet  arrived  at  that  aone  of  wickedness  to  re- 
joice in  the  profiigacy  of  others,  but  that  as  yet  she  contents 
herself  with  pride  and  gratification  in  her  own.  She  speaks  not 
in  the  language  of  a  repentant  sinner  ;  she  appears  to  glory  in 
lier  guilt,  even  though  she  represents  herself  as  writhing  under 
its  punishment. 

It  is  with  the  deepest  sorrow  we  understand,  that  the  charac- 
ter of  Glenarvon  to  be  founded  in  reality  ;  we  would  that  such  a 
monster  were  an  illusion  upon  the  senses  of  the  world  ;  but  he 
is  a  man  ;  his  prototype  is  to  be  found  in  a  human  form. 
Proud,  selfish,  sensual,  inexorable,  his  delight  appears  to  be, 
by  som?  strange  fascination,  to  seduce  the  innocent  into  guilt, 
and  then  with  cool  a\jd  rancorous  malignity  to  trample  on  the 
partners  and  victims  of  his  crime.  Innocence  has  no  charms 
for  him,  excepting  the  hope  of  its  destruction. 

Though  ruin  and  misery  frown  upon  the  very  act  of  guilt, 
Glenarvon  is  still  irn  sislible.  We  should  conjecture,  that  to 
the  infatuation  of  our  authoress,  or  of  Calantha,  as  she  is  pleased 
to  call  herself,  more  is  to  be  ascribed  than  to  the  powers  of  Gle- 
narvon. In  what  the  charm  can  consist,  and  from  whence  the 
fascination  can  arise,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover.  Divest  him 
of  his  affected  cowl,  of  his  malignant  rancour,  of  his  selfish  eeu- 
sibility,  and  of  all  the  quackery  of  theatrical  misanthropy,  and 
what  remains  in  the  character  of  Glenarvon?  A  languid,  nerve- 
less, insipid  sensualist,  who  never  said  a  good  thing,  nor  ever  did 
a  wise  one.  Yet  this  is  the  creature  which  is  the  idol  of  the 
female  heart,  and  the  irresistible  tyrant,  under  whose  fascmations 
innocence  shall  fall,  under  whose  frowns  life  shall  be  iusupport- 
able. 

Of  Calantha  we  shall  say  but  little,  except  that  she  appears  a 
very  silly  woman.  Her  fall  is  pourtrayed  with  truth,  because, 
a^  we  understand,  it  is  pqurtrayed  from  life.     With  oiore  eccen-s 
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tricity  than  wit,  and  more  rhodoniontade  thaa  passion,  she  falls 
a  victim  to  the  seduction  of  Glenarvon.  She  expiates  lier  crime 
indeed  by  her  death,  but  that  death  we  know  to  be  but  in  ima- 
gination. Calantha,  we  are  informed,  still  lives  ;  she  lives  rather 
to  triumph  in  her  guilt,  than  to  warn  others  from  the  same  offence. 
And  here,  we  conceive,  that  the  danger  principally  consists. 
The  leader  knows  that  the  crime  is  real,  but  thai  the  punisliment 
is  imaginary  :  the  temptation  arising  from  these  scenes  of  seduc- 
tion remain  therefore  in  unabated  foice. 

If,  however,  by  a  faithful  delineaiion  of  the  scenes  daily  pass- 
ing in  the  higher  circles  of  the  fashionable  world,  the  sturdy  mo- 
rality of  the  CngHsh  nation  shall  be  roused  into  action,  and  shall 
stand  boldly  forward  to  stem  the  torrent  of  Continental  prolligacy, 
Cala:itha  will  not  have  written  in  vain.  Every  great  and  good 
mind  must  stand  appalled  at  the  crimes,  which  now  no  longer 
are  veiled  in  secrecy,  but  openly  defy  public  decency  and  public 
justice.  The  curse  of  Continental  intercourse  bursts  in  upon  m. 
The  seducer,  under  the  gentler  and  more  liberal  name  of  CiciS' 
beo,  takes  his  seat  in  the  most  public  assemblies  by  the  side  of 
his  mistress.  The  husband  is,  on  his  side,  equally  well  employed, 
and  thus  by  mutual  consent  a  double  adultery  is  bodi  sanctioned 
and  proclaimed.  The  morals  of  Paris  and  Vienna  are  already 
engrafted  upon  die  English  nation.  Marriage  abroad  is  but  a 
ceremony  of  mutual  convenience,  and  we  are  tauglit,  by  the  ex- 
ample of  public  men,  to  consider  it  as  such  only  here!  at  home. 
In  the  mtan  time  the  contagion  rapidly  descends,  and  there  u 
now  scarcely  a  military  or  a  diplomatic  dandy  but  niust  dabble  a 
little  in  adukery.  In  this  corrupted  state  of  our  national  exist- 
ence, iiifidelity  on  the  one  side,  and  fanaticism  on  the  other, 
close  in  upon  the  few  high  principles  of  Christian  morality 
Nvhich  still  exist.  Against  these  two  extremes  an  unequal  com- 
bat is  to  be  maintained.  Though  advancing  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, they  unite  alike  in  their  source,  and  m  their  object ;  iu 
their  licentious  perversity  and  pride,  and  in  their  hatred  and  hos- 
tility to  true  religion  and  morality.  The  union  of  methodiem 
and  iniidelity  needs  no  prophet  to  descry ;  it  stands  confessed  ia 
every  corner  of  the  lanil. 

It  is  for  the  English  nation  to  pass  a  severe  and  indignant  sen- 
tence upon  these  wretched  victims  of  guilt  and  corruption,  'i'he 
hand  of  public  justice  ia  raided  in  vain  ;  it  is  tiie  voice  of  public 
detestation  alone  that  can  arrest  the  progress  of  the  crime.  Na- 
tional glory  can  rest  alone  on  the  basis  of  national  religion  and 
national  morality.  If  tiie  foundations  of  our  greatness  be  sapped 
by  the  intlux  of  foreign  profligacy,  the  supci structure  will  soon  , 
and  suddenly  tall,  and  most  fatally\vill  the  Continent  be  revenged 
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upon  us  for  the  proud  eminence  on  which  w«  now  stand  above 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 

As  our  readers  may  expect  some  specimen  of  the  work  before 
us,  we  shall  present  them  wilh  the  description  of  the  Princess 
of  Madagascar,  under  whom  is  pourtrayed  a  lady,  whose  literary 
dinners  and  revieKin^  labours  Lord  Byron  has  already  done  so 
much  justice  tOj  in  his  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers.'^ 

**  That  evening,  at  the  hour  of  ten,  Lord  Avondale  arwl  Mr, 
Fremore  being  in  readiness,  Calantha  drove  according  to  appoint- 
nient  to  visit  the  wife  of  the  great  Nabob,  the  Princess  of  Mada- 
gascar. Now  who  is  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  this  Lady 
resides  in  an  old-fashioned  gothic  building,  called  Barbary  House, 
three  miles  beyond  the  turnpike  ?  and  who  is  so  ignorant  as  not  to 
be  aware  that  her  highness  would  not  have  favoured  Lady  Avon- 
dale  with  an  audience,  had  she  been  otherwise  than  extremely  well 
with  the  world,  as  the  phrase  is — for  she  was  no  patroness  of  the 
fallen  !  the  caresses  and  petits  mots  oldigcants  which  dropt  from  her 
during  this  her  first  interview,  raised  Lady  Avondale  in  her  own  opi- 
nion ;  but  that  was  unnecessarj'.  What  was  more  to  the  purpose, 
it  won  her  entirely  towards  the  Princess. 

**  Calantha  now,  for  the  first  time,  conversed  with  the  learned  of 
the  land: — she  heard  new  opinions  started,  and  old  ones  refuted  ; 
and  she  gazed  unhurt,  but  not  unawed,  upon  reviewers,  poets,  critics, 
and  politicians.     At  the  end  of  a  long  gallery,  two  thick  wax  tapers, 
rendering  '  darkness  visible,'  the  princess  was  seated.     A  poet  of  an 
emaciated  and  sallow  coa^plexion  stood  beside  her  ;  of  him  it  was 
atSrmed  that  in  apparently  the  kindest  and  most  engaging  manner, 
he,  at  all  times,  said  precisely  that  which  was  most  unpleasant  to  the 
person  he  appeared  to  praise.     This  yellow  hyena  had,  however,  a 
heart  noble,   magnanimous,   and  generous ;  and  even  his  friends, 
Gould  they  but  escape  from  his  smile  and  his  tongue,  had  no  reason 
to  complain.     Few  events,  if  any,  were  ever  known  to  move  the 
princess  Ironi  her  position.     Her  pages — her  foreign  attire,  but 
genuine  English  manners,  voice  and  complexion,  attracted  universal 
admiration.     She  was  beautiful  too,  and  had  a  smile  it  was  difficult 
to  learn  to  hate  or  to  mistrust.     She  spoke  of  her  own  country  with 
contempt;  and,  even  in  her  dress,  which  was  magnificent,  attempted 
to  prove  the  superiority  of  every  other  over  it.     Her  morals  were 
simple  and  uncorrupt,  and  in  matters  of  religious  faith  slie  entirely 
surrendered  herself  to  the  guidance  of  Hoiouskim.     She  inclined 
iier  head  a  little  upon  seeing  Lady  Avondale  ;  the  dead,  I  mean  the 
»ick  poet,  did   the  same  ;  and  Ploiouskim,  her  high  priest,  cast  his 
eyes,  with  unassuming  civility,  upon  Calantha,  thus  welcoming  her 
to  Barbary  House. 

*'  The  princess  then  spoke  a  little  sentence — just  enough  to  shew- 
how  much  she  intended  to  protect  Lady  Avondale.  She  addressed 
herself,  besides,  in  many  dialects,  to  an  outlandish  set  of  mcniak ; 
•^^poittting  every  ono'in  the  room  some  trifling  taekj  which  was  per- 
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fofmed  in  a  moment  by  young  and  old,  with  surprising  alacrity. 
Such  is  the  force  of  fashion  and  power,  when  skilfully  applied.  After 
this,  she  called  Calantha :  a  slight  exordium  followed,  then  a  wily 
pointed  catechism  ;  her  Highness  nodding  at  intervals,  and  dropping 
short  epigramanatic  sentences,  when  necessary,  to  such  as  were  in 
attendance  around  her.  <  Is  she  acting?'  said  Calantha,  at  length, 
in  a  whisper,  addressing  the  sallow  complexioned  poet,  who  stood 
sneering  and  simpering  behind  her  chair.  '  Is  she  acting,  or  is  this 
reality  ?'  '  It  is  the  only  reality  you  will  ever  find  in  the  Princess,' 
returned  her  friend.  '  She  acts  the  Princess  of  Madagascar  from 
morning  till  night,  and  from  night  till  morning.  You  may  fall  from 
favour,  but  you  are  now  at  the  height:  no  one  ever  advanced  further 
— none  ever  continued  there  lona:.' 

"  *  But  why,'  said  Lady  Avondale,  '  do  the  great  Nabob,  and  all 
the  other  Lords  in  waitintr,  with  that  black  hord  of  sava<i;es' — 

*  Reviewers,  you  mean,  and  men  of  talents.'  '  Well,  whatever 
they  are,  tell  ms  quickly  why  they  wear  collars,  and  chains  around 
their  necks  at  Barbary  House?'  *  It  is  the  fashion,'  replied  the  poet. 

*  This  fashion  is  unbecoming  your  race,'  said  Lady  Avondale  :  '  I. 
would  die  sooner  than  be  thus  enchained.'  '  The  great  Nabob,* 
qi'.oth  Mr.  Fremore,  joining  in  the  discourse,  'is the  best,  the  kind- 
est, the  cleverest,  man  I  know;  but,  like  some  philosophers,  he  would 
sacrifice  much  for  a  peaceable  life.  The  Princess  is  fond  of  inflict- 
ing these  lesser  tyrannies :  she  is  so  helplessly  attached  to  these 
triiles — so  overweaningly  fond  of  exerting  her  powers,  it  were  a  pity 
to  tiiwart  her.  For  my  own  part,  I  could  willingly  bend  to  the  yoke, 
provided  the  duration  were  not  eternal;  for  observe  that  the  chains 
are  well  gilded;  that  tJie  tables  are  well  stored;  and  those  who 
bend  the  lowest  ^re  ever  the  best  received.'  '  And  if  I  also  bovr 
my  neck,'  said  Calantha,  ♦  will  she  be  grateful  ?  INIay  I  depend  upon 
her  seeming  kindness?'  The  poet's  naturally  pole  complexion 
turned  to  a  bluish  green  at  this  enquiry. 

"  Cold  Princess  !  where  are  your  boasted  professions  now  ?  You 
taught  Calantha  to  love  you,  by  every  pretty  art  of  which  your  sex 
i.s  mistress.  She  heard,  from  your  lips,  the  sugared  poisons  you  were 
pleased  to  lavish  upon  her.  You  laughed  at  her  follies,  courted  her 
confidence,  and  flattered  her  into  a  belief  that  you  loved  her.  Loved 
her! — it  is  a  feeling  you  never  felt.  She  fell  into  the  mire;  the 
arrows  of  your  precious  crew  were  shot  at  her — like  hissing  snakes 
hot  and  sharpened  with  malice  and  venomed  fire;  and  you,  yes — • 
you  were  the  first  to  scorn  her  :  — you,  by  whom  she  had  stood  faith- 
fully and  firmly  amidst  a  host  of  foes  — aye,  amidst  the  fawning  rab- 
ble, who  still  crowd  your  doors,  and  laugh  at  and  despise  you. 
Thanks  for  the  helping  hand  of  friendship  in  the  time  of  need— the 
mud  and  the  mire  have  been  washed  from  Calantha  ;  the  arrows 
have  been  drawn  from  a  bleeding  bosom  ;  the  heart  is  still  sound, 
and  beats  to  disdain  you.  The  sun  may  shine  fairly  again  upon  her ; 
but  never,  whilst  existence  is  prolonged,  will  she  set  foot  in  the 
gates  of  the  Palace  of  the  great  Nabob,  or  trust  to  the  smiles  and 
professions  of  the  Princess  of  Madagascar."     Vol.  I.  P.  21-7. 
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If  our  readers  are  acquainted  with  "  The  Pleasures  of  Me- 
mory," they  may  .probably  conjecture  who  is  meant  by  the 
*^  Yellow  Poet»"  The  death  of  the  Princess  of  Madagascar  ii 
given  with  a  strange  melange  of  melauciioly  and  absurdity. 

*'  As  to  tiie  Princess  of  Madagascar,  she  lived  to  a  good  old  age, 
though  death  repeatedly  j^ave  her  vvarniug  of  his  approach.     '  Can 
any  humiliation,  any  sacrifice  avail  ?'  she  cried,   in  helpless  alarm, 
f.eeiiHjc  his  continual  advances.     'Can  I  yet  be  saved?'    she  said, 
addressing  Iioiouskim,   who  often  by  a  bold  attempt  had  hurried 
away  this  grim  king  of  terrors.     *  If  we  were  to  sacrifice  tiie  great 
nabob,  and  all  our  party,  and  our  followers — can  fasting,  praying, 
jivail  ?  shall  the  reviewers  be  poisoned  in  an  eminee !  shall — '    It 
was  hinted  to  the  princess  at  length,  though  in  the  gentk'S^.t  manner 
possible,  that  tliis  time,  nor  sacrifice,   nor  spell  would   save  her. 
Death  stood  broad  and  unveiled  before  her.     *  If  then  I  must  die,* 
she  cried,  weeping  bitterly  at  the  necessity,  '  send  with  laibte  for  the 
dignitaries  of  the  church.     I  would  not  enter  upon  the  new  v/orld 
without  a  passport ;    I,   uho   have  so  scrupulously  courted  favour 
every  where  in  this.     As  to  conl'ession  of  sins,  what  have  I  to  con- 
fess,  Iioiouskim?  I  appeal  to  you:  is  there  a  scribbler,   however 
contemptible,  whose  pen  I  feared  migiit  one  day  be  turned  against 
me,  thr.t  I  liave  net  silenced  by  the  grossest  flattery  ?  Is  there  a  nian 
or  woman  of  note  in  any  kingdom  that  I  have  not  crammed  with 
dinners,  and  little  attentions,  and  presents,  in  hopes  of  gaining  them 
over  to  my  side  ?  And  is  there,  unless  the  helpless,  the  fallen,  and 
the  idiot,  appear  against  me,  any  one  whom  it  was  my  interest  to 
befriend  that  I  have  not  sought  for  and  won  ?    What  minion  of 
iishion,  what  dandy  in  distress,  what  wonaan  of  intrigue,  v.-ho  had 
learned  to  deceive  with  ease,  have  I  not  assisted  ?    Oh,  say,  what 
then  are  my  sins,  Iioiouskim  ?   Even  if  self-denial  be  a  virtue,  though 
I  have  not  practised  it  myself,  have  I  not  made  you  and  others  daily 
and  hourly  do  so?'  Hoiousldm  bowedassent.  Death  now  approached 
too  near  for  further  colloquy.     The  princess,  pinching  her  attend- 
ants, that  they  might  feel  for  what  she  suffered,  fainted:  yet  with  ticF 
dying  breath   again  invoking  the  high  priest :  '  Hoiouskim,'  siia 
cried,  '  obey  my  last  command  :  send  all  my  attendants  after  me,  my 
eider  down  quilts,  my  coffee  pots,  my  carriages,  my  confectioner  : 
and  tell  the  cook — '     As  she  uttered  that  short  but  comprehensive 
monosyllable,  she  expired      Peace  to  her  memory  !  I  wish  not  to 
reproach  her:  a  friend  move  false,  a  toe  more  timid  yet  insulting,  a 
princess  more  fond  of  power,  never  beibre  or  since  appeared  in 
Europe.     Hoiouskim  wept  beside  lier,  yet,  when  he:  recovered  (and 
your  philosophers  seldom  die  of  sorrow)  it  is  said  he  retired  to  his 
own  country,  and  shrunk  from  every  woman  he  afterwards  beheld, 
for  fear  they  should  remind  him  of  her  he  loved  so  Wvll,  and  prove 
another  Princess  of  Madagascar      The  dead,  or  yellow  poet  was 
twice  carried  by   mistake  to  the  grave.     It  is  further  said,  that  all 
the  reviewers,  who  had  bartered  tiieir  indrp:  ndence  for  the  comforts 
and  flattery  of  Burbary  House,  died  la  the  same  year  as  the  prin- 
cess^ 
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ccs«-,  of  an  epidemic  disorder  ;  hut  of  this  who  can  be  secure  i  Per- 
haps, nlas!  one  yet  remains  to  punish  the  flippant  tongue,  that 
dared  to  assert  they  w>2re  no  more."     Vol.  III.  P.  298. 

We  now  dismiss  Glenanon  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  abhorrence 
and  pity  ;  of  abhorrence  for  the  triumpliynt  confession  of  guihv 
passions  and  succesbful  crime  ;  of  j)ity  for  the  weak  and  wayward 
iiattue  of  its  suange  and  sillv  heroine. 


Art.  VI.  The  Antiquan/.     A  'Sovel.     S  vols.   12mo.  ll.  4s. 
Longman  and  Co.     IS  1(3. 

>V  E  turn  uilh  pleasure  from  a  ecIiooI,  where  no  kindly  plant 
is  rooted,  lio  good  feohng  flourishes,  to  the  writings  of  one, 
who,  notwithstanding  all  his  offences  against  our  stricter  taste, 
is  masUr  of  every  nnbie,  every  soft  afteciion  of  the  heart,  who 
in  all  the  chequered  scenes  of  lile  which  he  presents  to  our 
view,  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow,  of  vice  or  folly,  is  still  the 
friend  of  human  kind.  We  are  nauseated  with  the  mawkish- 
uess  of  affected  sensihilitv,  we  are  disgusted  with  the  barkings 
of  proud  and  sensual  misanthrophy.  Viucient  Cynicism  was 
ludicrous,  modern  Cynicisni  is  odious.  The  Diogenes  of  the 
present  day  has  all  the  rags,  without  the  art  of  the  ancient 
philosopher.  For  ourselvts  we  prefer  the  homely  plaid  of  our 
north-country  bard,  to  the  black  velvet  coat,  and  the  Dagger- 
wood  tattlers  of  the  noble  Lord. 

The  Novel  l)efore  us  is  the  third  of  a  series.  Waverley 
presented  to  us  the  maimers  and  feelings  of  a  generation  now 
faded  off  from  t!ie  face  of  the  earth.  The  events  of  seventy 
years  since  run  now  scarcely  tiad  a  witness  among  tlie  living : 
they  are  within  the  province  of  history  rather  than  of  memory. 
Guy  Mannkuing  gave  us  a  description  of  the  generation  of 
our  fathers,  and  of  what  passed  in  the  world  about  the  end  of 
the  American  war.  The  Antiouauy  is  intended  to  pourtray 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  piesent  day.  I'liere  is  scarcely 
a  nation  hi  which  so  decided  a  change  has  taken  place  betsveeu 
the  first  and  the  ia<t  period,  as  in  Scotland.  The  feeliugs, 
the  prejudices,  and  passions  of  seventy  years  since,  have  long 
since  vanislied  ;  there  is  much  nationality,  however,  still  to  be 
found,  there  is  much  still  remaining  to  feed  the  fancy  of  tins 
poet,  and  amuse  the  observation  of  a  man  who  shall  love  to 
follow  nature  into  her  secret  recesses,  'ihere  is  none  so  wor- 
thy of  such  a  subject  as  the  aullior  oi  these  three  most  interest- 
ing tales,  whom  from  the  strongest  evidence  both  external  and 

internal, 
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internal,  we  slial!  boldly  pronounce  to  be  Walter  Scott.  If  an 
additional  argument  were  wanting  to  coniirni  our  belief  upon 
this  point,  it  would  be  that,  vvhicli  has  been  applied  to  prove 
the  authenijcity  of  the  last  book  of  Homer — that  he  mui^t  have 
written  it  because  no  one  else  could. 

The  story  is  sufficiently  simple.  To  the  two  principal  cha- 
racters we  are  introduced  in  the  very  first  chapter,  who  mount 
the  coach  together  from  Edinburgh  to  Queensferry.  Mr. 
Oldbuck,  the  Antiquary,  and  Mr.  Lovel,  the  hero  of  the  tale. 
They  here,  for  the  first  time,  become  acquainted  with  each 
other.  The  old  gentleman  is  highly  delighted  with  the  com-» 
pany  of  the  younger  one,  and  they  agree  to  take  a  chaise  toge- 
ther to  Fairport,  near  which  \o\\\\  Mr.  Oldbuck,  the  Laird 
of  Monkbinns,  possesses  a  country-seat.  To  this  Mr.  Lovel 
is  invited,  tliougli  a  complete  stranger,  nor  can  all  the  old  gen- 
tleman's enquuings  umavel  the  mystery  attending  his  new  ac- 
quaintance. As  Air.  Oldbuck  gives  name  to  the  tale,  our 
readers  will  be  desirous  of  entering  a  liitle  into  the  character  of 
the  Antiquary.  We  cannot  give  a  better  description  of  him 
tlian  in  the  author's  own  ^^'ords. 

"  Mr.  Oldbuck  next  exiiibited  thumb-scren's,  which  had  given 
the  Covenanters  of  former  days  the  cramp  in  their  joints,  and  a 
collar  with  the  name  of  a  fellow  convicted  of  theft,  whose  ser- 
vices, as  the  inscription  bore,  had  been  adjudged  to  a  neighbour- 
ing baron,  in  lieu  of  the  modern  Scottish  punishment,  which, 
as  Oldbuck  said,  sends  such  culprits  to  enrich  England  by  their 
labour,  and  themselves  by  their  dexterity.  Many  and  various 
xvere  the  other  curiosities  which  he  shewed ;  but  it  was  chiefly 
npon  his  books  that  he  prided  himself,  repeating,  with  a  com- 
placent air,  as  he  led  the  way  to  the  crowded  and  dusty  shelves, 
the  verses  of  old  Chaucer— 

'  For  he  would  rather  have  at  his  bed-head, 
A  twenty  books,  clothed  in  black  or  red. 
Of  Aristotle,  or  his  philosophy, 
Ihan  robes  rich,  rebeck,  orsaltery.' 

This  pithy  mot'o  he  delivered,  shaking  his  head,  and  giving  each 
guttural  the  true  .\rglo-Saxon  enunciation,  which  is  now  for- 
gotten in  the  southern  parts  of  this  realm. 

"  The  collection  was,  indeed,  a  curious  one,  and  miglit  well 
be  envied  by  an  amateur.  Yet  it  was  not  collected  at  the  enor- 
mous prices  of  modern  times,  which  are  sufiicient  to  have  appalled 
the  most  determined  as  well  as  earliest  bibliomaniac  upon  record, 
whom  we  take  to  have  been  none  else  than  the  renowned  Don 
Quixote  de  ia  Tilancha,  as,  among  other  slight  indications  of  an 
infirm  understanding,  he  is  stated,  by  his  veracious  historian,  Cid 
Hamet  Benengeli,  to  have  exchanged  fields  and  farms  for  folios 

and 
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a-nu  quartos  of  chivalry.     In    this  species  of  exploit,    the  good 
knight-errant   has  been  imitated  by  Jonls,  knights,  and  squires  of 
our  own  day,   tliough  we  have  not  yet  heard  of  any  that  has  mis- 
taken an  inn  for  a  castle,  or  laid  his  lance  in  rest  against  a  wind- 
mill.    Mr.  Oldbuck  did  not  follow   these  collectors  in    such  ex- 
cess of  expenditure  ;  but,  taking  a  pleasure  in  the  personal  labour 
of  forming  his  library,  saved  his  purse  at  the  expence  of  his  time 
and  toil.     He  was  no  encourager  of  that    ingenious  race  of  peri- 
patetic  middlemen,  who,  tratiicking  between  the  obscure  keeper 
of  a  stall  and  the  eager  amateur,  make  their  profit  at  once   of  the 
ignorance  of  the  former,  and  the  dear-bought  skill  and  taste  of 
the  latter.     When  such  were  mentioned  in  his  hearing,  hs  seldom 
failed  to  point  out  how  necessary  it  was  to  arrest  the  object  of 
your  curiosity  in  its  first  transit,  and  to  tell  his  favourite  story  of 
Snuffy  Davy  and   Caxton's    Game  at  Chess. — '  Davy  Wilson,' 
he  said,  *  commonly   called    Snuffy  Davy,     from   his  inveterate 
addiction  to  black  rappee,  was  the  very  prince  of  scouts  for  search- 
ing blind  alleys,  cellars,   and  stalls,  for  rare  volumes.     He   had 
the  scent  of  a  slow-hound,  sir,  and  the  snap  of  a  bull-dog.     He 
would  detect  you  an  old  black-letter  ballad  among  the  leaves  of 
a  law-paper,  and  find  an  editio  jirinceps  under  the  raa«k  of  a  school 
Corderius.     Snuffy  Davy  bought  the  *  Game  of  Chess,  1474,'  the 
iirst  book  ever  printed  in  England,  from  a  stall  in  Holland,  for 
about  two  groschen,  or  twopence  of  our  money.     He  sold  it  to 
Osborne  for  twenty  pounds,  and  as  many  books  as  came  to  twenty 
pounds  more.     Osborne  resold  this  inimitable  windfall  to  Dr.  As- 
kew for  sixty  guineas.     At  Dr.  Askew's  sale,'  continued  the  old 
gentleman,  kindling  as  he  spoke,  '  this  inestimable  treasure  blazed 
forth  in  its  full  value,  and  vviis  purchased  by  royalty  itself,  for  one 
hundred  and  seventy  pounds ;     Could  a  copy  now  occur,  Lord 
only  knov.'s,'  he  ejaculated,  with  a  deep  sigh  and  iifted-up  hands, 
*  Lord  only    knows  what  would  be  its  ransom ;  and  yet  it   was 
originally  secured,   by  skill  and  research,    for  the   equivalent  of 
twopence  sterling,     Happy,  thrice  happy.  Snuffy  Davy  !  and  bles- 
sed were  the  tinws  when  thy  industry  could  be  so  rewarded  ! 

**  *  Even  I,  sir,'  he  went  on,  '  though  lar  iulerior  in  industry, 
and  discernment,  and  presence  of  mind,  to  that  great  man,  can 
shew  you  a  few,  a  very  ^ew  things,  wliich  I  have  collected,  not 
by  force  of  money,  as  any  wealthy  man  might, — although,  as  my 
friend  Lucian  says,   he  might  chance  to  throw  away  his  coin  only 
to  illustrate  his  ignorance, — but  gained  in  a  manner  that  shews 
I  know  something  of  the  matter.     See  this  bundle  of  ballads,  not 
one  of  them  later  than  1700,  and  some  of  them  an  hundred  yeara 
older.     1  wheedled  an  old  woman  out  of  these,  who  loved  them 
better  than   her  psalm-book.     Tobacco,   sir,   snui^',  and  the  Com- 
plete Syren,  were  the  equivalent  !     For  that  mutilated  copy  of  the 
Cornplaynt  of  Scotland,  I  sat  out  the  drinking  of  two  dozen  bot- 
tles  of  strong  ale   with  the  late  learned  proprietor,  who,  in  grati- 
tude, bequeathed  it  to  me  by  his  last  will.     These  little  Elzevirs 
^  a  are 
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are  the  memoranda  and  trophies  of  many  a  walk  by  night  and 
iTQorning  through  tha  Cowgate,  the  Canongate,  the  Bow,  Saint 
Mary's  Wynd, —  wherever,  in  fine,  there  Mere  to  be  found  brokers 
and  trokers,  those  miscellaneous  dealers  in  things  rare  and  curi- 
ous. How  often  have  I  stood  haggling  upon  a  halfpenny,  lest,  by 
a  too  ready  acquiescence  in  the  dealer's  first  price,  he  should  be 
led  to  suspect  the  value  1  set  upon  the  article  ! — Iiow  have  I  trem- 
bled, lest  some  passing  stranger  should  chop  in  between  me  and 
the  prize,  and  regarded  each  poor  student  of  divinity  that  stopped 
to  turn  over  the  Ijooks  at  the  stall,  as  a  rival  amateur,  or  prowl- 
ing bookseller  in  disguise  ! — And  then,  Mr.  Lovel,  the  sly  satis- 
faction with  which  one  pays  the  consideration  and  pockets  the 
article,  afiecting  a  cold  indifference  while  the  hand  is  trembling 
with  pleasure  ! — Then  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  our  wealthier  and 
emulou>i  rivals  by  shewing  them  such  a  treasure  as  this — (display- 
ing a  little  black  smoked  book  about  the  size  of  a  primmer) — to 
enjov  their  surprise  and  envy,  shrouding  meanv.'hile  under  a  veil 
of  mysterious  consciousness  our  own  superior  knowledge  and  dex- 
terity— these,  my  young  friend,  these  are  the  white  moments  of 
life,  that  repay  the  toil,  and  pains,  and  sedulous  attention,  v^hich 
our  profession,  above  all  others,  so  peculiarly  demands  !'  "  Vol.  I. 
V.  55. 

A  ludicrous  scene  soon  ensue?,  in  which  the  Antiquary's 
disci imn)atioii  is  called  into  question  by  Ochiltree,  an  old 
beadsi-nan,  who  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tale,  takes  a  more  con- 
spicuous part.  This  old  beggar  declares^  that  he  remembered 
the  throwiMg  up  Of' a  mound,  tor  u  Inch  Oldbuck  had  given  au 
immense  sum  as  a  Roman  Pia'toriuni. 

*'  Yes,  my  dear  friend,  from  this  stance  it  is  probable, — nay,-  it 
is  nearly  certain,  that  Julius  Agricola  beheld  what  our  Beau- 
mont has  so  admirably  described  ! — From  tin;;  very  Prsetoriuin'— — - 

"  A  voice  from  behind  interrupted  his  extatic  description  — 
*  Praetorian  here.  Praetorian  there,  I  mind  the  bigging  o't.' 

'*  Both  at  once  turned  round,  Level  with  surprise,  and  Old- 
buck  with  niingled  surprize  and  indignation,  at  so  uncivil  an  in- 
terruption. An  auditor  had  stolen  upon  them,  unseen  and  un- 
heard, amid  the  energy  of  the  Antiquary's  enthusiastic  declama- 
tion, and  tlie  attentive  civility  of  Lovel.  He  had  the  exterior 
appearance  of  a  mendicant. — A  slouched  hat  of  huge  dimensions ; 
a  long  white  beard,  which  mingled  with  his  grizzled  hair  ;  an  aged, 
but  strongly  m/arked  and  expressive  countenance,  liardened,  by 
cliniaie  and  exposure,  to  a  right  brick-dust  complexion  ;  a  long 
blue  gov\n,  with  a  pewter  badge  on  the  right  arm  ;  two  or  three 
wallets,  or  bags,  slung  across  his  shoulder,  for  holding  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  meal,  when  he  received  his  charity  in  kind  from 
those  who  were  but  a  degree  richer  than  himself, — all  these  marked 
at  once  a  beggar  by  profession,  and  one  of  that  privileged  class 

which 
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tvhich  are  called  in  Scotland,  the  King's  Bedes  men,  or,  viijo-arly 
Blue-gowns,  '      '       "'    •^* 

"  '  What  is  that  you  sr.y,  Edie  V    said  Oldbuck,  hoping,  per-     ' 
haps,  that  his  ears  had    betrayed  their  duty ;  <  What  were   you 


eakin;jr  about  •" 


spef 

"  '  About  tills  bit  bourock,  your  honour,'  answered  the  un- 
daunted Edie  ;  '  I  mind  the  bigging  o't ' 

"  '  The  devil  you  do!  Why,  you  old  fool,  it  was  here  before 
you  wera  born,  and  will  be  after  you  are  hanged,  man  !' 

"  <  Hanged  or  drowned,  here  or  awa,  dead  or  alive,  I  mind  the 
bigging  o't. 

"  «  You —you—'  said  the  Antiquary,  stammering  between  con- 
fusion and  anger,  '  you  strolling  vagabond,  what  the  devil  do  you 
know  about  it  ?' 

"  '  Why  I  ken  this  anent  it,  Monkbarns,  and  what  profit  have 
I  for  telling  ye  a  lie  — I  just  ken  this  about  it,  that  about  twenty 
years  syne,  I,  and  a  whin  iuillensliakers  like  mysell,  and  the  mason- 
iatis  that  built  the  lang  dyke  that  gaes  dovMi  the  loaning,  and  twa 
or  three  herds  may-be,  just  set  to  wark,  and  built  this  bit  thing 
here  that  ye  ca'  the— the — Prretorian,  and  a'  just  for  a  bield  at 
auld  Aiken  Drum's  bridal,  and  a  bit  blithe  gae-down  wi'  had  in't, 
some  sair  rainy  weather  Mair  by  token,  Monkbarns;  if  ye  howk 
up  the  bourock,  as  ye  seem  to  have  begun,  ye'll  find,  if  ye  have 
not  found  it  already,  a  stane  that  ane  o  the  mason-callauts  cut  a 
ladle  on  to  have  a  bourd  at  the  bridegroom,  and  he  put  four  let- 
ters on't,  that's  A,  D.  L.  L. — Aiken  Drum's  Lang  Ladle — for 
Aiken  was  ane  o*  the  kale-suppers  o'  Fife.' 

"  *  This,'  thought  Lovel  to  himself,  '  is  a  famous  counterpart 
to  the  story  of  htip  on  this  .sj/r/t-.'  lie  then  ventured  to  steal  a 
glance  at  our  Antiquary,  but  quickly  withdrew  it  in  sheer  com- 
passion. For,  gentie  reader,  if  thou  hast  ever  beheld  the'  visage 
of  a  damsel  ot  sixteen,  v.hose  romance  of  true  love  has  been  blown 
up  by  an  untimely  discovery,  or  of  a  child  of  ten  years,  whose 
ca<!tle  of  cards  has  been  blown  down  bv  a  malicious  companion,  I  can 
safe!}'  avr.'r  to  you,  that  Jonathan  Oldbuck  of  Monkbarns  looked 
neither  more  wise  nor  less  disconcerted.''     Vol.  L  P.  77. 

Lovel  is  soon  after  invited  by  the  Antiquary  to  a  dinner, 
where  he  meets  Sn-  Arthur  W  ard(iur,  a  Scotch  baronet,  ot  an 
ancient  Jacobite  family,  with  sufficitnt  oi  his  natue  prejudices 
still  remaining,  to  despise  Oldbuck,  for  an  unfortunate  cross  in 
his  family,  tried  with  a  Ciiermaii  p; inter,  at  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation. 'I'his  and  oilxr  ^nndar  ciicumstances  generally 
induce  a  quarrel  between  the  two  old  gentlemen,  and  as  on  this 
day,  tiie\  seldom  meet  in  harmony,  but  they  part  in  discord. 
These  d.iierences,  however,  are  soon  made  up  by  the  old  Ba- 
ronet's amiabU-  dauohter,  Miss  Isabella  Wardour.  The  Baro- 
net on  ihi-i  day  retreats  m  anger,  and  returns  to  his  own  house 
Jate  at  cvenini>,  over  the  tands  with    his    daughter,  not  aware  of 

the 
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the  impetuosity  of  the  Spring  tide,  which  happened  on  that 
evening  to  be  coining  in  with  all  its  vehemence.  As  this  cir- 
cumstance gives  rise  to  one  of  the  most  natural  and  majestic 
scenes,  which  was  ever  painted  by  the  hands  of  a  poetical  ima- 
gination, presenting  at  the  same  time  such  perfect  truth  and 
reahty,  that  every  rock  and  every  breaker  is  before  our  eyes,  we 
shall  extract  it,  though  somewhat  at  length,  for  the  admiration 
of  our  readers,  if  at  least  their  feelings  will  allow  them  time  to 
admire. 

*'  As  Sir  Arthur  and  Miss  Wardour  paced  along,  enjoying  the 
pleasant  footing  aftbrded  by  the  cool  moist  hard  sand,  Miss  War- 
dour  could  not  help  observing,  that  the  last  tide  had  risen  consider- 
ably above  the  usual  water-mark.  Sir  Arthur  made  the  same  obser- 
vation, but  without  its  occuring  to  either  of  them  to  be  alarmed  at 
the  circumstance.  The  sun  was  now  resting  his  huge  disk  upon  the 
edge  of  the  level  ocean,  and  gilded  the  accumulation  of  towering 
clouds,  thi-ough  which  he  had  travelled  the  livelong  day,  and  v/hich 
now  assembled  on  all  sides  like  misfortunes  and  disasters  around  a 
sinkinp-  empire  and  falling  monarch.  Still,  however,  his  dying  splen- 
<lour  gave  a  sombre  magnificence  to  the  massive  congregation  of 
vapours,  forming  out  of  their  unsubstantial  gloom  the  show  of  pyra- 
mids and  towers,  some  touched  with  gold,  some  with  purple,  some 
with  a  hue  of  deep  and  dark  red.  The  distant  sea,  stretched  be- 
neath this  varied  and  gorgeous  canopy,  lay  almost  portentously  still, 
reflecting  back  the  dazzling  and  level  beams  of  the  descending 
luminary,  and  the  splendid  colouring  of  the  clouds  amidst  which  he 
was  sitting.  >» carer  to  the  beach,  the  tide  rippled  onward  in  vraves 
of  sparkling  silver,  that  iujperceptibly,  yet  rapidly,  gained  upon  the 
sand. 

"  With  a  mind  employed  in  admiration  of  the  romantic  scene,  or 
perhaps  upon  some  more  agitating  topic.  Miss  Wardour  advanced 
in  silence  by  her  father's  side,  whose  recently  offended  dignity  did 
rot  stoop  to  open  any  conversation.     Following  the  windings  of  the 
beach,  they  passed  one  projecting  point  or  head-land  of  rock  after 
another,   and  now  found  themselves  under  a  huge  and  continued 
extent  of  the  precipices  by  which  that  iron-bound  coast  is  in  most 
places  defended.     Long  projecting  reefs  of  rock,  extending  under 
water,  and  only  evincing  their  existence  by  here  and  there  a  peak 
entirely  bare,  or  by  the  breakers  which  foamed  over  those  that  were 
partially  covered,   rendered  Knockwinnock  bay  dreaded  by  pilots 
and  ship-masters.     The  crags  which  rose  between  the  beacli  and  the 
main  land,   to  the  height  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  afforded  in 
their  crevices  shelter  for  unnumbered  sea-fowl,  in  situations  seem- 
ingly secured  by  their  dizzy  height  from  the  rapacity  of  man.    Many 
of  these  wild  tribes,  with  the  instinct  which  sends  them  to  seek  the 
land  before  a  storm  arises,  were  now  winging  toward  their  nests  with 
the  shrill  and  dissonant  clang  which  announces  disquietude  and  fear. 
The  disk  of  the  sun  became  almost  totally  obscured  ere  he  had  alto- 
gether 
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gether  sunk  below  tlie  horizon,  and  an  early  and  lurid  shade  of  dark- 
ness blotted  the  serene  tuiliyht  of  a  summer  evening.  The  wind 
began  next  to  arise,  but  its  wild  and  moaning  sound  was  heard  for 
some  time,  and  its  effects  became  visible  on  the  bosom  of  the  sea, 
before  the  gale  v/as  felt  at  land.     The  mass  of  waters,  now  dark  and 


"  Appalled  by  this  sudden  change  of  weather,  Miss  Wardour  drew 
close  to  her  father,  and  held  his  arm  fast.  '  I  wish,'  at  length  she 
said,  but  almost  in  a  whisper,  as  if  ashamed  to  express  her  Increasing 
apprehensions,  '  I  wish  we  had  kept  the  raad  we  mtended,  or 
waited  at  Monkbarns  for  the  carriage.' 

"  Sir  Arthur  looked  round,  but  did  not  see,  or  would  not  ac- 
knowledge, any  signs  of  an  immediate  storm.  They  would  reach, 
he  said,  Knockwinnock  long  before  the  tempest  began.  But  the 
speed  with  which  he  walked,  and  v.ith  which  Isabella  could  hardly 
keep  pace,  indicated  a  feeling  that  some  exertion  was  necessary  to 
accomplish  his  consolatory  prediction. 

"  They  were  now  near  the  centre  of  a  deep  but  narrow  bay,  or 
recess,  formed  by  two  projecting  capes  of  high  and  inaccessible 
rock,  which  shot  out  into  the  sea  like  the  horns  of  a  crescent ;  and 
neither  durst  conununicate  the  apprehension  which  each  began  to 
entertain,  that,  from  the  unusually  rapid  advance  of  the  tide,  they 
might  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  proceeding  by  doubling  the  pro- 
montory which  lay  before  them,  or  of  retreating  by  the  road  which 
brought  th.em  thitlier. 

*'  As  they  thus  pressed  forv/ard,  longing  doubtless  to  exchange 
the  easy  curving  line,  v.hich  the  sinuosities  of  the  bay  compelled 
jiieni  to  adopt,  for'a  straiter  and  more  expeditious  pjth,  though 
less  conformable  to  the  line  of  beauty,  Sir  Arthur  observed  a  hu- 
man figmc  on  the  beach  advancing  to  meet  them.  '  Thank  God,* 
he  exclaimed,  '  we  sh.all  get  round  Halket-head !  that  fellow  must 
have  passed  it:'  thus  giving  vent  to  the  feeling  of  hope,  though  he 
had  suppressed  that  of  apprehension. 

"  '  Thank  God  indeed!'  echoed  his  daughter  half  audibly,  and 
half  internally,  as  expressing  the  gratitude  which  she  really  ieil. 

"  The  figure  which  advanced  to  meet  them  made  many  signs, 
which  the  haze  of  the  atmosphere,  now  disturbed  by  wind  and  by  a 
tlrizzh'ng  rain,  prevented  them  from  seeing  or  comprehending  dis- 
tinctly. Some  time  before  they  met,  Sir  Arthur  could  recognize 
the  old  blue-gowned  beggar,  Edie  Ochiltree.  It  is  said  that  even 
the  brute  creation  lay  aside  their  animosities  and  antipathies  when 
pressed  by  an  instant  and  conunon  danger.  The  beach  under 
Halket-head,  rapidly  diminishing  in  extent  by  the  encroachments 
of  a  spring-tide  and  l\  north-west  wind,  was  in  like  manner  a  neutral 
field,  where  even  a  justice  of  peace  and  a  strolling  mendicant  might 
meet  upon  terms  of  mutual  forbearance. 

"  'Turnback!  turnback!'  exclaimed  the  vagi-ant;  '  why  did 
ve  not  turn  v/hen  I  waved  to  youi* 
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'*  *  We  thought,'  replied  Sir  Arthur  in  j*rsat  agitation,  *  we 
thoug]]t  ire  could  get  round  Halket-head.' 

"  '  Halket-head!  The  tide  will  be  running  on  Ilalkct-head  bj 
this  time  like  the  Fall  of  Fj'ers !  it  was  a'  I  could  do  to  get  round  it 
tvvent}^  minutes  since — it  was  coming  in  three  feet  a-breast.  We 
will  may-be  get  back  by  Bally-burgh  Ness  Point  yet.  The  Lord 
help  U3,  it's  our  only  chance.     We  can  but  try.* 

"  '  My  God,  my  child,'  '  ?iTy  father,  my  dear  father  !'  exclaimed 
the  parent  and  daughter,  as,  iear  lending  them  strength  and  speed, 
they  turned  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  endeavour  to  double  the 
point,  tlie  projection  of  which  formed  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  bay. 

"  '  1  heard  ye  were  here,  frae  the  bit  callant  j'c  sent  to  meet 
your  carriage,'  said  the  beggar,  as  he  trudged  stoutly  on  a  step  or 
two  behind  Miss  Wardour,  '  and  I  couldna  bide  to  think  o'  the 
dainty  young  leddy's  peril,  that  as  aye  been  kind  to  ilka  forlorn  heart 
that  cam  near  her.  Sae  I  lookit  at  the  lift  o'  the  tide,  till  I  settled  it 
that  if  1  could  get  down  time  ancugh  to  gie  you  warning,  we  wad  do 
weel  yet.  But  1  doubt,  I  doubt  I  have  been  beguiled  1  for  what 
mortal  ee  ever  saw  sic  a  race  as  the  tide  is  rinnin'  e'en  now?  See, 
yonder's  the  Ration's  Skerry — he  aye  held  his  neb  abune  the  weiter 
in  my  day — but  he's  aneath  it  now.' 

"  Sir  Arthur  cast  a  look  in  the  direction  in  which  the  old  man 
pointed.  A  huge  rock,  v/hich  in  general,  even  in  spring-tides,  dis- 
played a  hulk  like  the  keel  of  a  large  vessel,  v,-as  not  quite  under 
v/ater,  and  its  place  only  indicated  by  the  boiling  and  breaking  of 
the  eddying  waves  which  encountered  its  sub-marine  resistance. 

"  '  iMak  haste,  mak  haste,  my  bonny  leddy,'  continued  the  old 
man,  '  mak  haste,  and  we  may  do  yet!  Take  baud  o'  my  arm  —an 
auld  and  IVail  arm  it's  now,  but  it's  been  in  as  sair  stress  as  this  is  yet. 
Take  hand  o'  my  arm,  my  winsome  leddy  !  D'ye  see  yon  wee  black 
speck  amang  the  wallowing  waves  yonder  ?  'I'his  morning  it  was  as 
high  as  the  mast  o'  a  brJgg— it's  sma'  aneugh  now — but,  while  I  see 
as  muckle  black  about  it  as  the  crown  o'  my  hat,  1  wimia  believe  but 
we'll  g(-t  round  the  Bally-burg  Ness  for  a'  that's  come  and  gane  yet.' 

"  Isabella,  in  silence,  accepted  from  the  old  man  the  assi^tance 
which  Sir  Arthur  was  less  able  to  alford  her.  The  waves  had  now 
encroached  so  much  upon  the  beach,  that  the  firm  and  smooth 
footing  which  they  had  hitherto  had  upon  the  sand  must  be  ex- 
changed for  a  rougher  path  close  to  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  and 
in  some  places  even  raised  upon  its  lower  ledges.  It  would  have 
been  utterly  impossible  for  Sir  Arthur  Wardour  or  his  daughter  to 
have  found  their  v;ay  along  these  shelves  without  the  guidance  and 
encouragement  of  the  beggar,  who  had  been  there  before  in  high 
tides,  though  never,  he  acknowledged,  '  in  so  avvsome  a  night  as 
this.' 

•'  It  was  indeed  a  dreadful  evening.  The  howling  of  the  storm 
mingfed  with  the  shrieks  of  the  sea-fowl,  and  sounded  like  the 
dirge  of  the  three  devoted  beings,  who,  pent  between  two  of  the 

most 
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'fttost  magnificent,  yet  most  dreadful  objects  of  nature—*  raging 
tide  and  an  iuiuraiountable  precipice — toiled  along  their  painful 
and  dangerous  path,  often  lashed  by  the  spray  of  some  giant  bil- 
low, which  threw  itself  higher  on  the  beach  than  those  which  had 
preceded  it.  Each  minute  did  their  enemy  gain  ground  perceptibly 
upon  them.  Still,  however,  loth  to  relinquish  the  last  hopes  of  life, 
they  bent  their  eyes  on  the  black  rock  pointed  out  by  Ochiltree. 
It  was  yet  distinctly  visible  among  the  breakers,  and  continued  to 
be  30,  until  they  cams  to  a  turn  in  their  precarious  path,  where  an 
intervening  projection  of  rock  hid  it  from  their  sight.  Deprived  of 
the  view  of  the  beacon  on  which  they  had  relied,  here  then  they 
experienced  the  double  agony  of  terror  and  suspence.  'I'hey  strup- 
gled  forward,  however ;  but,  when  they  arrived  at  the  point  from 
•wiiich  they  ought  to  have  seen  the  crag,  it  was  no  longer  visible. 
The  signal  of  safety  was  lost  among  a  thousand  white  breakers, 
which,  dashing  upon  the  point  of  the  promontory,  rose  in  prodi- 
gious sheets  of  snowy  foam  as  high  as  the  iuast  of  a  first  rate  man 
of  war,  against  the  dark  brow  of  the  precipice. 

"  The  countenance  of  the  old  man  feil.  Isabella  gave  a  faint 
shriek,  and  '  God  have  mercy  upon  us  !'  v/hich  her  guide  solemnly 
uttered,  was  piteously  echoed  by  Sir  Arthur — '  My  child!  my 
child! — to  die  such  a  death  !' — 

"  '  My  father!  my  dear  father  !'  his  daughter  exclaimed,  cling' 
ing  to  him,  '  and  you,  too,  who  have  lost  your  ov/n  life  in  endea- 
vouring to  save  our's!' — 

"  '  That's  not  worth  the  counting,'  said  the  old  man.  '  I  has 
lived  to  be  v/eary  o'  life ;  and  here  or  yonder — at  the  back  o'  a 
dyke,  in  a  v/realh  o'  snaw,  or  in  the  wame  o'  a  v/uve,  vvhat  signifies 
how  the  auld  gaburlunzie  dies!' 

"  '  (9ood  man,'  said  Sir  Arthur,   '  can  you  think  of  nothing  ? — 

of  no  help  ? — I'll  make  you  rich  —I'll  give  you  a  furtn  —1 11' 

"  '  Our  riches  will  be  soon  equal,'  said  the  beggar,  looking  out 
lipon  the  strife  ofvvaters — '  they  are  sae  already ;  for  I  have  no 
land,  and  you  v,'ou!d  give  your  fair  bou^nds  and  barony  for  a  square 
yard  of  rock  that  would  be  dry  for  twal  hours.' 

"  While  they  exchanged  these  words,  they  paused  upon  the 
highest  ledge  of  rock  to  v/hich  they  could  attain  ;  for  it  seemed  that 
any  further"  attempt  to  move  forward  could  only  serve  to  anticipate 
then-  fate.  Here  then  they  were  to  await  the  sure  though  slow  pro- 
gress of  the  raging  element,  something  in  the  situation  of  the  mar- 
tyrs of  the  early  church,  who,  expose'd  by  heathen  tyrants  to  be 
slain  by  wild  beasts,  were  compelled  for  a  time  to  witness  the  im- 
patience and  rage  by  which  the  animals  were  agitated,  whi-le  await- 
ing  the  signal  for  undoing  their  grates,  and  letting  them  loose  upon 
the  victims. 
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could  climb  tlie  crag,  or  at  least  attain  some  height  above  the  title, 
where  we  could  remain  till  morning,  or  till  help  comes?  They 
must  be  aware  of  our  situation,  and  will  raise  the  country  to  relieve 
us/ 

"  Sir  Arthur,  who  heard,  but  scarcely  comprehended,  his  daugh- 
ter's question,  turned,  nevertheless,  instinctively  and  eagerly  to  the 
old  man,  as  if  their  lives  were  in  his  gift.  Ochiltree  paused.  '  I 
was  a  bauld  craigsman,'  he  said,  *  ance  in  my  life,  and  mony  a  kitty- 
wake  s  and  lungie's  nest  hae  I  harried  up  aniang  thac  very  black 
rocks ;  but  it's  lang,  lang  syne,  and  nae  mortal  could  speel  them 
without  a  rope — and  if  I  had  ane,  my  ec-sight,  and  my  foot-step,  and 
my  hand-grip,  hae  a'  fixiled  mony  a  day  sin-syne— and  then  how 
could  I  save  you  \ — But  there  was  a  path  here  ance,  though  may  be 

if  vv'e  could  see  it  ye  wad  ratiier  bide  where  we  are His  name  be 

praised  1'  he  ejaculated  suddenly,  '  there's  ane  coming  down  tlie 
crag  een  now!' — Then,  exalting  his  voice,  he  holla'd  out  to  the 
daring  adventurer  such  instructions  as  his  former  practice,  and  the 
remembrance  of  local  circumstanceo,  suddenly  forced  upon  his 
mind: — '  Ye're  right — ye're  right — that  gate,  that  gate — fasten  the 
rope  weel  round  Crummie's-horn,  that's  the  muckle  black  stane— - 
cast  twa  plies  round  it — that's  it — now,  v,reize  yoursel  a  wee  easel- 
ward — a  wee  inair  yet  to  that  ither  stane — v/e  ca'd  it  the  Cat's-lug 
— there  used  to  be  the  root  o'  an  aiii-troe  there — -that  will  do ! 
— canny  now,  lad — canny  now — tak  tent  and  tak  time — Lord  bless 
ye,  tak  time. — Vera  weel! — Now  ye  maun  get  to  i'ossy's  Apron — 
that's  the  muckle  braid  flat  blue  sta,ne — and  then  I  think,  \u'  your 
help  and  the  tow  thegither,  we'll  able  to  get  up  the  young  leddy  and 
Sir  Arthur.' 

"  The  adventurer,  following  the  directions  of  old  Edie,  flung 
him  down  the  end  of  the  rope,  which  he  secured  around  Miss  War- 
dour,  wrapping  her  previously  in  his  own  blue  gown,  to  preserve 
her  as  much  as  possible  from  injury.  Then,  availing  hiinself  of  the 
rope,  which  was  made  last  at  the  other  end,  he  began  to  ascend 
the  face  of  the  crag — a  mpst  precarious  and  dizzy  undertaking, 
whichj  however,  after  one  or  two  perilous  escapes,  placed  him 
safe  on  the  broad  flat  stone  beside  our  friend  Lovel.  The  joint 
strength  was  able  to  raise  Isabella  to  the  place  of  safety  which  they 
had  attained.  Lovel  then  descended  in  order  to  assist  Sir  Arthui:, 
around  whom  he  adjusted  tlie  rope :  and  again  mounting  to  their 
place  of  refuge,  with  the  assistance  of  old  Ochiltree,  and  such  aid  as 
Sir  Arthur  himself  oould  give,  he  x'aised  him  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
billows. 

"  i  he  sense  of  reprieve  from  approaching  and  apparently  inevi- 
table death,  liad  its  usual  effect.  The  father  and  daughter  threw 
themselves  into  each  other's  arms,  kissed  and  wej)t  for  joy,  although 
their  escape  was  connected  with  the  prospect  of  passing  a  tempes- 
tuous night  upon  a  precipitous  ledge  of  rock,  v/hich  scarce  af- 
forded footing  for  the  four  shivering  beings,  who  now,  like  th& 
sea-fov.'l  around  them,  clung  there  in  hopes  of  some  shelter  from  the 

devouring 
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devouring  element  which  raged  beneath.  The  spray  of  the  billows, 
which  attained  in  fearful  succession  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  over- 
llowing  the  beach  on  which  they  so  lately  stood,  flew  as  hi<j-h  as  their 
place  of  temporary  refuge;  and  the  stunning  sound  with  which  they 
clashed  against  the  rocks  beneath,  seemed  as  if  they  still  demanded 
the  fugitives  in  accents  of  thunder  as  their  destined  prey.  It  was 
a  summer  night  doubtless  ;  yet  the  probability  was  slender,  that  a 
frame  so  delicate  as  that  of  Miss  Wardour  should  survive  till  mornino- 
the  drenching  of  tlie  spray ;  and  the  dashing  of  the  rain,  which  now- 
burst  in  full  violence,  accompanied  with  deep  and  heavy  gusts  of 
of  wind,  added  to  the  constrained  and  perilous  circumstances  of 
tlieir  situation. 

**  *  The  lassie — the  poor  sweet  lassie,'  said  the  old  man,  *  many 
such  a  night  have  I  weatliered  at  home  and  abroad,  but  God  guide  us, 
how  can  she  ever  win  through  it !' 

*'  His  apprehension  was  communicated  in  smothered  accents 
to  Level ;  for,  with  the  sort  of  free-masonry  by  which  bold  and 
ready  spirits  correspond  iu  moments  of  danger,  and  become  almost 
instinctively  known  to  each  other,  they  had  cstabiiseed  a  mutual 
confidence. — '  I'll  climb  up  the  cliff  again,'  said  Lovel,  <  there's 
day-light  enough  left  to  see  my  footing ;  I'll  climb  up  and  call  for 
more  assistance.' 

*'  '  Do  so,  do  so,  for  heaven's  sake!'  said  Sir  Arthur  eagerly. 
*'  *  Are  ye  mad  ?'  said  the  mendicant;  *  Francie,  0'  Fowlsheuijh, 
«nd  he  was  the  best  craigsman  that  ever  speel'd  heugh,  (mair  by 
token,  he  brake  his  neck  upon  the  Dunbuy  of  Slaines,)  wadna  hae 
rentured  upon  the  Kalket-head  craigs  after  sun-down — It's  God'g 
grace,  and  a  great  wonder  besides,  that  ye  are  not  in  the  middle 
o'  that  roaring  sea  v.-i'  what  ye  hae  done  already — I  didna  think 
there  was  the  man  left  alive  would  hae  come  down  the  craigs 
as  ye  did — I  question  an  I  could  hae  done  it  mysel,  at  this  hour 
and  in  this  v/cather,  in  the  youngest  and  yaldest  of  my  strength — 
But  to  venture  up  again — it's  a  mere  OiPd  it's  a  clear  tempting  o' 
Providence.' 

*'  '  1  have  no  fear'  answered  Lovel ;  *  I  marked  all  the  station* 
perfectly  as  I  came  dov/n,  and  there  is  still  light  enough  left  to  see 
them  quite  well— I  am  sure  I  can  do  it  w  ith  perfect  safety— Stay- 
here,  my  good  friend,  by  Sir  Arthur  and  the  young  lady.' 

"  '  Deil  be  in  my  feet  then,'  answered  the  bedesman  sturdily; 
*  if  ye  gang,  111  gang  too;  for,  between  us  twa,  we'll  hae  mair 
than  wark  aneugh  to  get  to  the  tap  <>'  the  heugh.' 

•'  '  No,  no— stay  you  here  and  attend  to  iVIiss  Wardour— you 
•  see  Sir  Arthur  is  quite  exhausted.' 

"  «  Stay  yoursel  then,  an  I'll  ga?,'  said  the  old  man ;  *  let  death 
spare  the  green  corn  and  take  the  ripe.' 

"  '  Stay  both  of  you,  I  charge  you,'  said  Isabella,  faintly,  ♦  I 
am  well,  and  can  spend  the  night  very  well  here— I  feel  quits  re- 
freshed;' so  saying  her  voice  failed  her— she  sunk  down,  and  would 
bave  f.dlea  from  the  crag,  had  she  not  been  supported  by  Lovel 
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and  Ochiltree,  who  placed  her  in  a  posture  half  sitting  half  re- 
clining, beside  her  fatlier,  who,  exiiausted  by  fatigue  of  body  and 
mind  so  extreme  and  unusual,  had  already  sat  doivn  on  the  stone 
in  a  sort  of  stupor. 

♦'  '  It  is  impossible  to  leave  them,'  said  Lovel — '  What  is  to  be 
done  ?  — Hark  !  hark ! — Did  I  not  hear  a  hailoo  ?' 

*'  '  The  skricgh  of  a  Tamme  Norie,'  answered  Ochiltree,  *  I  ken 
the  skirl  week' 

*'  '  No,  by  Heaven,'  replied  Lovel,  '  it  was  a  Iiuman  voice!' 

*'  A  distant  hail  was  repeated,  the  sound  plainl}^  distinguishable 
amons'  the  various  elenientrd  noises,  and  the  clanr;  of  the  seamews 
by  which  they  were  surrounded.  The  mendicant  and  Lovel  ex- 
erted their  voices  in  a  load  halloo,  the  former  waving  Miss  War- 
dour's  handkerchief  on  the  end  of  his  staff  to  make  them  con- 
spicuous from  above.  Though  the  shouts  were  repeated,  it  was 
some  time  before  they  were  in  exact  response  to  tlieir  own,  leaving 
the  unfortunate  satfcrers  uncertain  v/iicther,  in  the  darkening  twi- 
light and  increastng  storm,  they  could  render  the  persons  who  ap- 
parently were  traversing  the  verge  of  the  precipice  to  bring  them  as- 
sistance, sensible  of  the  place  in  which  they  had  found  refuge.  At 
length  their  halloo  was  regularly  and  distinctly  answered,  and  their 
courage  confirmed,  by  the  assurance  that  they  were  within  hearing, 
if  not  within  reach,  of  friendly  assistance."      Vol.  L  P.  149. 

The  scene  that  immediately  follows  is  rather  of  a  more  busy 
nature,  and  is  admirably  calculated  to  relieve  the  awful  grandeur 
of  tiiat  which  has  just  been  presented  to  our  eyes. 

"  The  shout  of  human  voices  from  above  was  soon  augmented, 
and  the  gleam  of  torches  mingled  with  those  lights  of  evening  which 
still  remained  amidst  the  darkness  of  the  storm.  Some  attempt  was 
made  to  hold  communication  between  the  assistants  above,  and  the 
sufferers  beneath,  who  were  still  clinging  to  their  precarious  place  of 
safety;  but  the  howling  of  the  tempest  limited  their  intercourse  to 
cries,  as  inarticulate  as  those  of  the  winged  denizens  of  the  crag, 
which  shrieked  in  chorus,  alarmed  by  the  reiterated  sound  of  humaa 
voices,  where  they  had  seldom  been  heard. 

"  On  the  verge  of  the  precipice  an  anxious  group  had  now  as- 
sembled. Oldbuck  was  the  foremost  and  most  earnest,  pressing  for- 
ward v/ith  unwonted  desperation  to  the  very  brink  of  the  crag,  and 
extending  his  head  (his  hat  and  wig  secured  by  a  handkei'chief  un- 
der his  chin)  over  the  dizzy  height,  with  an  air  of  determination 
which  made  his  more  timorous  assistants  tremble. 

"  '  Hand  a  care,  baud  a  care,  Monkbarns,'  cried  Caxon,  clinging 
to  the  skirts  of  his  patron,  and  withholding  Iiim  from  danger  as  far  vti 
his  strength  permitted — '  God's  sake  baud  a  care! — tSir  Arthur's 
drowned  already,  and  an  ye  fa'  ower  the  cleugh  too,  there  will  be 
but  ae  wig  left  in  the  parish,  and  that's  the  minister's.' 

'* '  Mind  the  peak  there,'  cried  Mucklcbackit,  au  old  fisherman 
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sxiA  smuggler—'  mind  the  peak — Steenie,  Steenie  Wilkg,  bring  up 
the  tackle— I'se  warrant  we'll  sune  heave  them  on  board,  Monk- 
barn';,  wad  ye  but  stand  out  o'  the  gate.' 

"  <  I  see  them,'  said  Oldbuck, '  I  see  them  low  down  on  that  flat 
atone— Hilli-hilloa,  hilliho-a !' 

"  '  I  see  them  mysel  weel  aneugh,"  said  Mucklebackit,  '  they  are 
sitting  down  yonder  like  hoodie-craws  in  a  mist ;  but  d'ye  think 
you'll  help  theui  wi'  skirling  that  gate  like  an  auld  skart  before  a  flaw 
o'  weather  ? — Steenie,  lad,  bring  up  the  mast— Odd,  I'sc  hae  them 
up  as  we  used  to  bouse  up  tJie  kegs  o'  gin  and  brandy  lang  syne  — 
Get  up  the  pick-axe,  make  a  step  for  the  mast — Make  the  chair  fast 
with  the  rattHn — haul  taught  and  belay.' 

*<  The  flshers  had  brought  with  them  the  mast  of  a  boat,  and  as  half 
of  the  country  fellows  about  had  now  appeared,  either  out  of  zeal  or 
curiosity,  it  was  soon  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  sufficiently  secured. 
A  yard,  across  the  upright  mast,  and  a  rope  stretched  along  it,  and 
reeved  through  a  block  at  each  end,  formed  an  extempore  crane, 
which  afforded  the  means  of  lowering  an  arm-chair,  well  secured 
and  fastened,  down  to  the  flat  shelf  on  which  the  suiferers  had 
roosted.  Their  joy  at  hearing  the  preparations  going  on  for  their 
deliverance  was  considerably  qualified,  when  they  beheld  the  pre- 
carious vehicle,  by  means  of  which  they  were  to  be  conveyed  to 
upper  air.  It  swung  about  a  yard  free  of  the  spot  which  they  oc- 
cupied, obeying  each  impulse  of  the  tempest,  the  empty  air  all 
around  it,  and  depending  upon  the  security  of  a  rope,  which,  in 
tlie  increasing  darkness,  had  dwindled  to  an  almost  imperceptible 
thread.  Besides  the  risk  of  committing  a  human  being  to  the  vacant 
atmosphere  in  such  a  slight  means  of  conveyance,  there  was  the 
fearful  danger  of  the  chair  and  its  occupant  being  dashed,  either 
by  the  wind  or  the  vibrations  of  the  cord,  against  the  rugged  face  of 
the  precipice.  But  to  diminish  the  risk  as  much  as  possible,  the 
experienced  seamen  had  let  down  with  the  chair  another  line,  which, 
being  attached  to  it,  and  held  by  the  persons  beneath,  might  serve, 
by  way  of  o^^,  as  Mucklebackit  expressed  it,  to  render  its  ascent  in 
some  measure  steady  and  regular.  Still,  to  commit  one's  self  ia 
8uch  a  vehicle,  through  a  howling  tempest  of  win.d  and  rain,  with  a 
beetling  precipice  above,  and  a  raging  abyss  below,  required  that 
courage  which  despair  alone  can  inspire.  Yet  wild  as  tiie  sounds 
and  sights  of  danger  were,  both  above,  beneath,  and  around,  and 
doubtful  and  dangerous  as  the  mode  of  escaping  appeared  to  be, 
Lovel  and  the  old  mendicant  agreed,  after  a  moment's  consultation, 
and  after  the  former,  by  a  sudden  strong  pull,  had,  at  his  own  im- 
minent risk,  ascertained  the  security  of  the  rope,  that  it  would  be 
best  to  secure  Miss  Wardour  ia  the  chair,  and  trust  to  the  tender- 
ness and  care  of  those  above  for  her  being  safely  craned  up  to  the 
top  of  the  crag. 

"  '  Let  my  father  go  first,'  exclaimed  Isabella  ;  *  for  God's  sake, 
iny  friends,  place  him  first  in  safety.' 

U  «  **  *  It 
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"  'It  car.riofbe.  Miss  Wardour,'  said  Love! ;  *youi-TIfe  Must  W 
first  secured — the  rope  which  bears  your  vveigiit  may' — 

"  '  I  will  not  listen  to  a  reason  so  selfish.' 

"  «  But  ye  mann  listen  to  it,  my  bonny  lassie/  said  Ochiltree, 
*  for  a'  our  lives  depend  on  it— besides,  when  ye  get  on  the  tap  o* 
the  heugh  yonder,  ye  can  gie  then)  a  round  guess  o'  what's  gang- 
ing on  in  this  Fatmos  o'  ours— and  Sir  Arthurs  far  bye  that,  as  I 
am  thinkintr.'   ' 

"  Struck  with  the  truth  of  this  reasoning,  she  exclaimed,  *  True, 
jnost  true ;  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  undertake  the  first  risk — 
V/hat  shall  I  say  to  our  friends  above  ?' 

*''  Just  to  look  that  their  tackle  does  not  graze  on  the  face  o'  the 
craig,  and  to  let  the  chair  down,  and  draw  it  up  hoolly  and  fairly— 
we  will  halloo  when  we  are  readj^' 

"  With  the  sedulous  attention  of  a  parent  to  a  child,  Lovel  bound- 
Miss  Wardour  with  his  handkerchief,  neckcloth,  and  the  mendi- 
cant's leathern  belt,  ta  the  back  and  arms  of  the  chair,  ascertaining 
accurately  the  security  of  each  knot,  while  Ochiltree  kept  Sir  Ar- 
thur quiet.  *  What  are  ye  doing  wi'  my  bairn  ? — What  are  ye  do- 
ing ?~She  shall  not  be  separated  from  me — Isabel,  stay  with  me,  I 
command  you.' 

"  *Lordf.ake,  Sir  Arthur,  baud  your  tongue,  and  be  thankful  to 
God  that  tiiere's  wiser  folk  than  you  to  man.ige  this  job,'  eried  the 
beggar,  worn  out  hy  the  unreasonable  exclamations  of  the  poor 
ibaiimet. 

"'' Farev/ell,  my  father,'  murmured  Isabel— **  fare wel  my — my 
friends,'  and,  slmtting  her  eyes,  as  Edie's  experience  recommendedj 
she  gave  the  signal  to  Lovel,  and  he  to  those  v/ho  were  above.  She 
rose,  while  the  chair  in  which  she  sate  v/as  kept  steady  by  the  line 
which  Level  managed  beneath.  With  a  beating  heart  lie  watched 
tlje  flutter  of  her  white  dress,  until  the  vehicle  was  on.  a  level  with 
the  brink  of  the  precipice. 

«  '  Canny  no'v,  lads,  canny  now  !'  exclaimed  old  Mucklebackit, 
who  acted  as  commodore  ;  *  svrerve  the  yard  a  bit — Now — there  she 
sits  safe  on  dry  land  1' 

*'  A  loud  sh.out  announced  the  successful  experiment  to  her  fel- 
low-sufferers beneath,  v.dio  replied  with  a  ready  and  cheerful  halloo. 
Ivlonkbarns,  in  his  extacy  of  joy,  stripped  his  great-coat  to  wrap 
lip  the  young  lady,  and  would  have  pulled  off  his  coat  aad  waistcoat 
for  the  same  purpose,  had  he  iK)t  been  withheld  by  the  cautious 
'  Caxon.  J  *  Hand  a  care  o'  us,  your  honour  vfill  be  killed  wi'  the 
lioast — ye'il  no  gQt  out  o'  your  night-cowl  this  fortnight — and  that 
will  suit  us  unco  ill. — Na,  na, — there's  the  chariot  dovt^n  bye,  let 
twa  o'  the  folk  carry  the  yoiu:!g  lady  there.' 

*'  '  You're  right/  said  the  Antiquary,  readjusting  the  sleeves  and 
collar  of  his  coat,  '  you  are  right,  Caxon  ;  this  is  a  naughty  night  to 
Sft'im  in — Miss  Wardour,  let  me  convey  you  to  the  chariot.' 
"  '  Not  for  worlds,  till  I  see  my  father  safe.' 
<'  la  a  few  distixict  words,  evincing  how  much  her  resolution  had 
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minr.ounted  even  the  mortal  fear  of  so  agitating  a  hazard,  she  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  the  situation  beneath,  and  the  wishes  of  Level 
and  Ochiltree.' 

«  '  Right,  right,  that's  right  too— I  should  hke  to  see  the  son  of 
Sir  Gamelyn  de  Guardover  on  dryland  myself— I  have  a  notion 
he  would  sign  the  abjuration  oath,  and  the  Kagman-roU  to  boot, 
and  acknowledge  Queen  Mary  to  be  nothing  better  than  she  should 
be,  to  get  along-side  my  bottle  of  old  port,  that  he  ran  away  and 
left  scarce  begun — But  he's  safe  now,  and  here  he  comes — (for 
the  chair  was  again  lowered,  and  Sir  Arthur  made  fast  in  it,  with- 
out much  consciousness  on  his  own  part)  here  a  comes — rouse 
away  my  boys — canny  wi'  him — a  pedigree  of  a  hundred  links  is 
hanging  on  a  tenpenny  tow — the  whole  baronny  of  Knockwinnock 
depends  on  three  plies  of  hemp — respice  finem^  respice  Jiinem — 
look  to  your  end — look  to  a  rope's  end. — Welcome,  welcome, 
my  good  old  friend,  to  firm  land,  though  I  cannot  say  to  warm 
land  or  to  dry  land — a  cord  for  ever  against  fifty  fathom  of  water, 
though  not  in  the  sense  of  the  base  proverb — a  Sco  for  the  phrase 
— better  sus.  perjjinem,  than  st(s.  per  coll.' 

"  While  Oldbuck  ran  ou  in  this  way,  Sir  Arthur  was  safely  wrap- 
ped in  the  close  embraces  of  his  daughter,  who,  assuming  that  autho- 
rity which  the  circumstances  demanded,  ordered  some  of  the  as- 
sistants to  convey  him  to  the  chariot,  promising  to  follow  in  a 
few  minutes.  She  lingered  on  the  cliff,  holding  an  old  country- 
man's arm,  to  witness  probably  the  safety  of  those  whose  dangers 
she  had  shared. 

"  *  What  have  we  here  ?'  said  Oldbuck,  as  the  vehicle  once  more 
ascended,  *  Whitt  patched  and  weather-beaten  matter  is  this  ?'  then, 
as  the  torches  illumined  the  rougn  face  and  grey  hairs  of  old 
Ochiltree. — *  What !  is  it  thou  ? — come,  old  Idocker,  I  must 
needs  be  friends  with  thee— but  who  the  devil  makes  up  your  party 
besides  ? ' 

"  ♦  Ane  tliat's  weel  worth  ony  tvva  o'  us,  Monkharns--it;'s  the 
young  stranger  lad  they  ca'  Level— and  he's  behaved  this  blessed 
night,  as  if  he  had  three  lives  to  rely  on,  and  was  willing  to  waste 
them  a'  rather  than  endanger  ither" folks— Ca'  hooly,  sirs,  as  ye 
wad  win  an  auld  mans  blessing !— mind  there's  naebody  below 
pow  to  baud  the  gy— Hae  a  care  o'  the  Cat's  lug-corner— bide  weel 
aff  Crummie'b-horn!' 

"'  Have  a  care,  indeed,'  echoed  Oldbuck;  'What!  is  it  my 
rara  avis — my  black  swan — my  phcenix  of  companions  in  a  post- 
chaise  ? — take  care  of  him,  Mucklebackit.' 

.  "  *  As  Meiklc  care  as  if  he  were  a  grey  beard  o'  brandy  ;  and  I 
/canna  take  mair  if  his  hair  were  like  John  Harlowes— Yo  ho,  my 
hearts,. bowse  away  with  him!' 

«*  Lovel  did,  in  fact,  run  a  much  greater  risk  than  any  of  his 
•precursors.  His  weight  was  not  su.flficient  to  render  his  ascent 
■steady  amid  such  a  storm  of  wind,  and  he  swung  like  an  agitated 
■pendulum  at  the  mortal  risk  of  being  dashed  against  the  rocks. 
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But  he  was  young,  bold,  and  active,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
bega^ar's  stout  piked  staff,  which  he  had  retained  by  advice  of  the 
proprietor,  contrived  to  bear  himself  from  the  face  of  the  precipice, 
and  the  yet  more  hazardous  projecting  cliffs  which  varied  its  sur- 
face. Tossed  in  empty  space,  like  an  idle  and  unsubstantial 
feather,  with  a  motion  that  agitated  the  brain  at  once  with  fear  and 
with  dizziness,  he  retained  his  alertness  of  exertion  and  presence  of 
mind  ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  was  safely  grounded  upon  the  summit 
of  the  clifl",  that  he  felt  temporary  and  giddy  sickness.  As  he  re- 
covered from  a  sort  of  half  swoon,  he  cast  his  eyes  eagerly  around. 
The  object  which  they  would  most  willingly  have  sought,  was  al- 
ready in  the  act  of  vanishing.  Her  white  garment  was  just  discern- 
ible as  she  followed  on  the  path  which  her  father  had  taken.  She 
had  lingered  till  she  saw  the  last  of  their  company  rescued  from 
danger,  and  until  she  had  been  assured  by  the  coarse  voice  of 
Mucklebackit,  that  *  the  callant  had  come  off  wi'  unbrizzed  banes, 
and  that  he  was  but  in  a  kind  of  dwam.'  But  Lovel  was  not  aware 
that  she  had  expressed  in  his  fate  even  this  degree  of  interest,  which, 
though  nothing  more  than  was  due  to  a  stranger  who  had  assisted 
}jer  in  such  an  hour  of  peril,  he  would  have  gladly  purchased  bj 
braving  even  more  imminent  danger  than  he  had  that  evening  been 
exposed  to.  The  beggar  she  had  already  commanded  to  come  to 
Knockwinnock  that  night.  He  made  an  excuse, — '  Then  to-raor- 
Yow  let  me  see  you.'  "     Vol.  I.  P.  170. 

We  do  not  envy  the  strength  of  that  reader's  head,  who  shall 
remain  unmoved  amidst  sucli  a  description.  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  perfect  specimen  we  have  of  the  power  of  words  in  liolding 
up  the  mirror  to  natural  appearances.  The  scene  moves  before 
our  eyes,  and  in  the  hdelity  of  the  resemblance  we  almost  forgqt 
that  it  is  but  a  portrait. 

To  return  to  the  story.  Our  readers  will  naturally  surmise 
that  Lovel  is  inamoured  of  Isabella.  His  birth,  parentage,  and 
education,  are  still  involved  in  mystery.  He  has  plenty  of  money, 
but  no  one  in  Fairport  knows  whence  he  comes,  or  whither  he 
goes.  He  is  suddenly  summoned  away,  but  returns  in  a  few 
c!.jys,  in  black,  having  lost,  as  he  states  it,  the  only  friend  he  ever 
possessed.  This  circumstance  gives  rise  to  sonie  retlections  of 
the  Antiquary  ;  clothed  in  a  melancholy  sweetness  of  language, 
and  conceived  in  a  train  of  observatioiis  which  give  them  a  supe- 
riority over  any  thoughts  on  the  same  subject  which  we  recollect 
to  have  seen. 

"  '  Indeed  i  well,  young  man,  be  comforted — to  have  lost  a 
'■friend  by  death  while  your  mutual  regard  was  warm  and  unchilled, 
while  the  tear  can  drop  unembittered  by  any  painful  recollection  of 
coldness  or  distrust  or  treachery,  is  perhaps  an  escape  from  a  more 
heavy  dispensation.  Look  round  you — how  few  do  you  see  gro\r 
©Id  ia  the  atfectiona  of  those  with  whom  their  early  frieadships  wera 
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formed !— our  sources  of  common  pleasure  gradually  dry  up  as  we 
journey  on  through  the  vale  of  IJaciia,  and  we  hew  out  to  ourselves 
other  reservoirs  from  which  the  first  companions  of  our  pilgri.naga 
are  exduded—jealousies,  rivalries,  env}',  intervene  to  separata 
others  from  our  side,  until  none  remain  but  those  who  are  con- 
nected with  us,  rather  by  habit  than  predilection,  or  who,  allied 
more  in  blood  than  in  disposition,  keep  the  old  man  company  in  his 
life,  that  they  may  not  be  forgotten  at  his  death — 

Hcnc  data  puma  din  vrcentibui — 

Ah  !  Mr.  Lovel,  if  it  be  your  lot  to  reach  the  chill,  cloud)',  and 
comfortless  evening  of  life,  you  will  remember  the  sorrows  of  your 
youth  as  the  light  shadowy  clouds  that  intercepted  for  a  moment  the 
beams  of  the  sun  when  it  was  rising.'  "     Vol.  II.  P.  18. 

The  nephew  of  Oldbuck,  Capt.  Hector  M'^Intyre,,  now  arrives, 
and  soon  proieeds  to  question  the  pretensions  of  Lovel  so  closely 
as  to  give  rise  to  a  quanel.  Lovel  refuses  to  give  any  account  oV 
himself  and  his  family  to  the  hot-headed  Highland  Captain,  aii 
insult  follows,  then  a  (  hailenge,  and  they  meet  in  a  secluded  spot 
to  tight  out  their  differences.  'J'he  beggar  Ochiltree  suddenly  ad- 
vances upon  them. 

"  *  Wliat  has  this  old  fellow  to  do  here  ?'  said  M'Intyre. 

"  I  am  an  auld  fellow,'  said  Edie,  '  but  I  am  also  an  auld  soldier 
o'  your  father's,  for  I  served  wi'  him  in  the  42d.' 

"  *  Serve  where  you  please,  you  have  no  title  to  intrude  on  us,' 
said  M'Intyre,  '  or' — and  he  lifted  his  cane  in  terrorem,  though 
without  the  idea  of  touching  the  old  man.  But  Ochiltree's  courage 
was  roused  by  the  insult.  '  Haud  down  your  switch,  Captaia 
JNI'Intyre  !  I  am  an  auld  soldier  as  I  said  afore,  and  1 11  rake  muckle 
,  frae  your  father's  son,  but  no  a  touch  o'  the  wand  while  my  pike- 
staff v/il!  haud  thegither.' 

"'Well,    well,    I  was  wrong— I   was  wrong,'    said   M'Intyre, 

*  here's  a  crown  for  you — go  your  ways — what's  the  matter  now  V 

"  The  old  man  drew  himself  up  to  the  full  advantage  of  his  un- 
common height,  and,  in  despite  of  hisdress.which  indeed  had  more  of 
the  pilgrim  than  the  ordinary  beggar,  looked,  from  height,  manner, 
and  emphasis  of  voice  and  gesture,  rather  like  a  grey  palmer,  or 
eremite  preacher,  the  ghosily  counsellor  of  the  young  men  who 
were  round  him,  than  the  object  of  their  charity.  His  speech,  in- 
deed, was  as  homely  as  his  habit,  but  as  bold  and  unceremonious  as 
his  erect  and  digniried  demeanour.  '  What  are  ye  come  here  for, 
young  men  ?'  he  said,  addressing  himself  to  the  surprised  audience ; 

*  are  ye  come  amongst  the  most  lovely  works  of  God  to  break  his 
laws  ? — Have  ye  left  the  works  of  man,  the  houses  and  the  cities  that 
are  but  clay  and  dust,  like  those  that  built  them ;  and  are  ye  come 
here  among  the  peaceful  hills,  and  by  the  quiet  watcs,  that  will  last 
whiles  aught  earthly  shall  endure,  to  destroy  each  other's  lives,  that 
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will  have  but  an  unco  short  time,  by  the  course  of  nature,  to  make 
up  a  king  account  at  the  close  o't  ?  O  sirs  !  hae  ye  brothers,  sisters, 
fathers,  that  hae  tended  ye,  and  mothers  that  bae  travailed  for  ye, 
friends  that  hae  ca  d  ye  like  n  piece  o'  their  ain  heart  ?  And  is  this 
the  way  ye  tak  to  make  •;her;i  -aildless  and  brolherless  and  friend- 
less ? —  Ohon  !  it's  an  ill  fight  whar  he  that  \v-ins  has  the  wai'st  o't. 
Think  on  t,  bairns — I'm  a  puir  man — but  Ifn  an  auld  man  too, 
and  wh^i  v:\y  poverty  takes  avva'  frae  the  vveight  o'  my  counsel,  grey 
hairs  and  a  truthfu'  heart  should  add  it  twenty  times — Gang  hame, 
gang  hame,  like  gude  lads — the  French  will  be  ower  to  harry  us 
ane  o'  thae  days,  and  ye'il  hae  fighting  aneugh,  and  may  bo  auld 
Edie  ivill  hirple  outhimsel  if  he  can  get  a  feal-dike  to  lay  his  gun 
ower,  and  may  live  to  tel!  you  whilk  o'  ye  does  the  best  where  there's 
a  good  cause  afore  ye.' "     Vol.11.  P.  130. 

Notwithstanding  this  remonstrance,  clothed  in  all  the  eloquence 
of  Highland  natuie,  the  combatants  persist  in  their  purpose. 
They  tire  together^  and  Capt,  M'lntyre  falls,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  niortally  wounded^  and  Level  flies  with  Ochiltree  to  a  place 
of  ieru;i,e  amidst  the  ruins  of  an  old  abbfv.  Here  a  curious 
scene  ensues  between  o!d  Sir  Arthur  VVardour,  and  Dousterswivel, 
a  German  adventurer,  who  has  brought  the  old  gentleman  to  the 
most  extreme  distjess,  by  flattering  his  love  for  mining.  He  now 
pretends  to  discover  some  old  clu  sis  of  plate  which  the  monks 
had  concealed  by  some  aslroh.-gica!  calculations  and  ceremonies. 
This  gives  Lovel,  who  overhears  the  conversation,  a  hmt  in  what 
manner  the  distresses  of  the  Baronet  may  be  relieved  ;  and  by  the 
assistance  of  Ocliiitree  he  hides  under  the  grave  of  an  ancestor 
a  quantity  of  ingots  which  the  Baronet  is  led  to  discover,  and  to 
imagine  them  an  ancient  hoard. 

We  are  now  introduced  to  a  flsberman's  cottage  where  news 
is  brought  of  the  death  and  the  burial,  after  tlie  Roman  Catholic 
manner  of  the  Countess  of  Glenallaii.  This  awakes  the  attention 
of  the  old  grandmother,  now  in  the  extremiiy  of  life,  and  the 
fatuous  indifference  of  age. 


-a^ 


*'  *  But  what  can  ail  them  to  bury  the  auld  carline  (a  rudas 
wife  she  was)  by  the  night  time  ?  I  dare  say  our  gudemither  v»ili 
ken.' 

"  Ilcre  she  exalted  her  voice,  and  exclaimed  twice  or  thrice, 
*  Gudemither  !  gudemither!'  but,  lost  in  the  apathy  of  age  and 
deafness,  the  aged  sybil  she  addressed,  continued  plying  her  spin- 
dle without  understanding  the  appeal  made  to  her. 

"  '  Speak  to  your  grandmither,  Jenny—  odd,  I  wad  rather  hail 
the  coble  half  a  mile  afi",  and  the  nor-wast  wind  Vi^histling  again  in  my 
teeth.' 

"  '  Grannie,'  said  tlie  little  mermaid,  in  a  voice  to  which  the 
old  woman  was  beiter  accustomed^  *  minnie  wants  to  ken  v/hat 
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For  tliae  Glenallan  folk  aye  bury  by  candle-light  in  the   ruhis  'of 
St.  Ruth  ?' 

"  The  eld  woman  paused  in  the  act  of  twirling  the  spindle, 
turned  round  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  lirted  her wkliered,  trem- 
bling, and  clay -coloured  hand,  raised  up  her  ashon-coloured  and 
wrinkled  face,  which  the  quick  motion  of  two  light-blus  eyes 
chiefly  distinguished  from  the  visage  of  a  corpse,  and,  as  if  catch- 
ing at  any  touch  of  association  with  the  living  world,  answered, 
■*  What  gars  the  Glenallan  family  inter  tlieir  dead  by  torch-light,' 
•said  the  lassie  ? — '  Is  there  a  Glenallan  dead  e'en  now?' 

"  '  We  might  be  a'  dead  and  buried  too,'  said  Maggie,  *  for 
ony  thing  ye  wad  ken  about  it ;' — and  then,  raising  her  voice  to 
the  stretch  of  her  mother-in-law's  comprehension,  she  added,  '  It's 
the  auld  countess,  guderaither.' 

"  '  And  is  she  ca'd  hame  then  at  last,'  said  the  old  woman, 
in  a  voice  that  seemed  to  be  ngitnted  with  much  more  feeling 
than  belonged  to  her  extreme  old  age,  and  the  general  indiffer- 
ence and  apathy  of  her  manner — 'is  she  then  called  to  her  last 
^recount  after  hsr  lang  race  o'  pride  and  power? — G  God  forgie 
her!' 

"  '  But  minnie  was  asking  ye,'  resumed  the  lesser  querist, 
*  what  for  the  Glenallan  family  aye  bury  their  dead  by  torch-light:' 

"  '  They  hae  aye  dune  sae,'  said  the  >grandmother,  '  since  the 
time  the  Great  Earl  fell  in  the  sair  battle  o'  the  Harhr>v,  when 
they  say  the  coronach  was  cried  in  ae  day,  from  the  mouth' 0'  tiie 
Tay  to  the  Buck  of  the  Cabrach,  that  ye  wad  hae  heard  nae  other 
sound  but  that  of  lamentation  for  the  great  folks  that  liad  fa'en 
fighting  against  Donald  of  the  Isles. — But  the  Great  Earl's  mither 
was  living— they  were  a  doughty  and  a  dour  race  the  women  o' 
the  liouse  o'  (ilenallan — and  she  v.ad  hae  nae.  coronach  cried 
for  her  son,  but  had  him  laid  in  the  silence  o'  midnight  in  his 
•place  o'  rest,  v.ithout  either  drinking  the  dirge,  or  crying  the 
lament. — She  said  he  had  killed  enow  that  day  he  died,  for  the 
•widows  and  daughters  o' the  Higlilanders  he  had  slain  to  cry  the 
coronach  for  them  they  had  lost  and  for  her  son  too,  and  sae  she 
laid  him  in  his  grave  wi'  dry  eyes,  and  without  a  groan  or  a  waiL 
— And  it  was  thought  a  proud  word  o'  the  family,  and  they  aye 
-stickit  by  it— and  the  mair  in  the  latter  times,  because  in  the 
night  time  they  had  mair  freedom  to  perform  their  popish  cere- 
monies by  darkness  and  in  secrecy  than  in  the  day-light— at 
least  that  was  the  case  in  my  time — they  wad  hae  been  disturbed 
in  the  day-tim.e  baith  by  the  law  and  the  commons  of  Fairport — 
they  may  hae  mair  ireedom  now— the  v/arld's  changed— I  whiles 
hardly  ken  whether  I  am  standing  or  sitting,  or  dead  or  living.'  _ 

"  And  looking  round  the  fire,  as  if  in  the  state  of  unconscious 
uncertainty  of  which  she  complained,  qld  Elspeth  relapsed  into 
her  habitual  and  mechanical  occupation  of  twirling  the  spindle. 

■"■  «  Eh  sirs !'  said  Jenny  Rintherout,  under  her  breath  to  her 
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gsssip,  *  It  awsome  to  hear  your   gudemither  break  out  in  that 
gait — it's  Hke  the  dead  speaking  to  thehving.' 

"  *  Ye're  no  that  far  wrang,  lass  ;  she  minds  naething  o'  what 
passes  the  day — but  set  her  on  auld  tales,  and  she  can  speak  like 
a  prent  buke.  She  kens  mair  about  the  Glenallan  family  than 
maist  folk — the  gudeman's  father  was  their  fisher  mony  a  day.  Ye 
maun  ken  the  papists  make  a  great  point  o'  eating  fish — it's  nae 
bad  part  o'  their  religion  that,  whatever  the  rest  is — I  could  aye 
«?]]  the  best  o'  fish  at  the  best  o'prices  for  the  countess's  aiii 
table,  grace  be  wi'  her!  espi^cially  on  a  Friday. — But  see  as  our 
gudemither's  hands  and  lips  are  ganging — now  its  working  in  her 
head  like  barm— she'll  speak  aneucii  the  night — whiles  she'll 
110  ppeak  a  word  in  a  week,  unless  it  be  to  the  bit  o  bairns.' 

"  '  Hegh,  Mrs.  Mucklehackit,  she's  an  awsome  wife  !  d'ye 
think  she's  a'  thegither  right  i — Folk  says  she  downa  gang  to  the 
kirk,  or  speak  to  tlie  minister,  and  that  she  was  ance  a  papist,  but 
since  her  gudeman's  been  dead  naebody  kei»s  what  she  is — dye 
think  yoursel  that  she's  no  uncanny  ?' 

<*  *  Canny,  ye  silly  tawpie  !  think  ye  ae  auld  wife's  less  canny 
than  anither,  unless  it  be  Allison  Breck — I  really  couldna  in  cou- 
f  cience  swear  for  her — I  have  kent  the  boxes  she  set  filled  wi' 
partRns,  when' 

*'  '  Whisht,  whisht,  Maggie,  your  gudemither's  gaun  to  speak 
again.' 

*♦  '  "Was  na  there  some  ane  o'  you  said,'  asked  the  old 'sybil, 
*  or  did  I  dream,  or  was  it  revealed  to  me,  tl^at  Joscelind,  Lady 
GlenallAn,  is  dead  an'  buried  tiiis  night?' 

"  '  Yes,  gudeniither,'  screamed  the  daughter-in-law,  *  it's  e'en 
»ae.' 

<'  *  And  e'en  sae  let  it  be,'  said  old  Elsptth  ;  she's  made  mony 
'S.  sair  heart  in  her  day — aye,  e'en  her  ain  son  s — is  he  living  yet  ?' 

**  '  Aye,  he's  iiving  yet — but  how  lang  he'il  live — however, 
dinna  ye  mind  his  coming  and  asking  alter  you  in  the  spi*ing,  and 
leaving  siller  ?' 

"  '  It  may  be  sae,  Maggie — I  dinna  mind  it — but  a  handsome 
gentU-man  he  was,  and  his  father  before  him.  Eh  !  if  his  father 
had  lived,  they  might  hae  been  happy  folk  ! — But  he  was  gane, 
and  the  lady  carried  it  in-ower  and  out-ov/er  wi"  her  son,  and  gart 
him  -trov/  the  thing  he  never  suld  hae  trowed,  and  do  the  thing 
^it  has  repented  a'  his  life,  and  Vv'ill  repent  still,  were  his  life  as 
lajag  as  this  lang  and  wearisome  ane  o'  n)ine  ' 

*'  '  0  what  was  if,  grannie?' — and  '  What  was  it,  gudemither  ?' 
7^and  'What  was  it,  Luckie  Elspeth?'  asked  the  children,  the 
ruother,  and  the  visitor,  in  one  breath. 

"  '  Never  ask  what  it  was,  but  pray  to  God  that  ye  are  na  left 
to  the  pride  and  wilfu'ness  o'  your  ain  hearts.  They  may  be  as 
povverlul  in  a  cabin  as  in  a  castle — 1  can  bear  a  sad  witness  to 
that.—  O  that  weary  and  fearfu'  night  ! — will  it  never  gang  out 
p'  jpny  auld  head  I — Eh  !  to  see  her  lying  on  the  floor  wi'  her  lang 
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hair  dreeping  v/i'  the  salt  water !— Heaven  will  avenge  on  a'  that 
had  to  do  wi't/  "     Vol.  II.  P.  283. 

The  old  sybil  appears  revived  by  the  event,  she  rises  "like  a 
mummy  animated  by  some  wandering  spirit  into  a  temporary  re- 
f^urrection  ;"  she  gives  Ochiltree  a  ring  to  pres^ent  to  liie  Earl  of 
Glenalian,  requesting  hi?n  to  come  instantly  to  the  cottage.  He 
offers  it.  The  Earl  receives  it  with  trepidation  and  alurm^  and 
promises  immediately  to  attend  th«.  summons.  In  the  mean 
lime  a  visitaiion  of  the  severest  afRiction  is  sent  upon  the  cottage. 
Their  eUlest  son,  the  pride  and  hope  of  the  family,  is  drowned  in 
a  storm,  the  father  having  escaped  Our  extracts  have  been 
lar-e,  i;nt  the  scene  before  us  is  of  so  touching  and  so  true  a  na- 
ture that  we  cannot  resist  the  pleiisure  of  extracting  it.  The  au- 
thor rcmaiks  that  Wilkie  could  alone  have  painted  it,  to  whicU 
He  will  add,  that  W.  Scott  alone  could  have  described  it. 

"  The  body  was  laid  in  its  coffin  within  tho  wooden  bedstead 
which  the  young  fisher  had  occupied  while  alive.  At  a  little 
distance  stood  the  father,  whose  rugged  weather-beaten  counte- 
nance, shaded  by  his  grizzled  hair,  had  faced  many  a  stormy 
night  and  night-like  day.  He  was  apparently-  revolving  his  loss  ia 
his  mind  with  that  strong  feeling  of  painful  grief,  peculiar  to  harsh 
and  rough  character'".,  which  almost  breaks  forth  into  hatred  against 
tlie  world,  and  all  that  remains  in  it,  after  the  beloved  object  is 
withdrawn.  The  old  man  had  made  the  most  desperate  efforts  to 
save  his  son,  and  had  only  been  with-held  by  main  force  from  re- 
newing them  at  a  moment,  when,  without  the  possibility  of  assist- 
ing the  sufferer,  he  must  himself  have  perished.  All  this  apparently 
was  boiling  in  his  recollection.  His  glance  was  directed  sidelong 
towards  the  coffin,  as  to  an  object  on  which  he  could  not  stedfastly 
look,  and  yet  from  which  he  could  not  withdraw  his  eyes.  His 
answers  to  the  necessary  questions  which  were  occasionally  put  to 
him,  were  brief,  harsh,  and  almost  fierce.  His  family  had  not  yet 
dared  to  address  to  him  a  word,  either  of  sympathy  or  consola- 
tion. His  masculine  wife,  virago  as  she  was,  and  absokite  mistress 
of  the  family,  as  she  justly  boasted  herself  on  all  ordinary  occa- 
sions, was,  by  this  great  loss,  terrified  into  silence  and  submission, 
and  compelled  to  hide  from  her  husband's  observation  the  bursts  of 
her  female  sorrow.  As  he  had  rejected  food  ever  since  the  dis- 
aster had  happened,  not  daring  herself  to  approach  him,  she  had 
that  morning,  with  affectionate  artifice,  employed  the  youngest 
and  favourite  child  to  present  her  husband  with  some  nourishment* 
His  first  action  was  to  push  it  from  him  with  an  angry  violence, 
that  frightened  the  child  ;  his  next,  to  snatch  up  the  boy  and  de- 
vour him  with  kisses.  '  Ye'll  be  a  bra'  fallow  an  ye  be  spared, 
Patie, — but  ye'll  never— never  can  be — what  he  was  to  me  I — He 
has  sailed  the  coble  wi'  me  since  he  was  ten  years  auld,  and  there 
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'wasna  the  like  o'  Iiim  drew  a  net  betwixt  this  and  Buchan-ness— * 
They  say  folks  maun  submit — I  shall  try.' 

"  And  be  had  been  silent  from  tliot  moment  until  corapcllpd  to 
answer  the  necessary  questions  we  have  already  noticed.  Such  was 
the  discoii.«olate  state  ot  the  fyther 

*'  In  another  corner  of  the  cottao;e,  her  face  covered  by  her 
apron,  which  was  flung  over  it,  sat  the  mother,  the  nature  of  her 
grief  sufficiently  i'iidicated,  by  the  wrinjjing  of  her  hands,  and  the 
convulsive  agitation  of  the  bosom  which  the  covering  could  not 
conceal.  Two  of  her  gossips,  officiously  whispering  into  her  ear 
the  common-place  topic  of  resignation  under  irremediable  misfor- 
tune, seemed  as  if  they  were. endeavouring  to  stun  the  grief  which 
they  could  not  console. 

"  The  sorrow  of  the  children  was  mingled  with  wonder  at  the 
preparations  tl>cy  beheld  around  therii,  and  at  the  unusual  display 
of  wheaten  bread  and  wine,  whi.  h  the  poorest  peasant,  or  fisher, 
offers  to  the  guests  on  these  mournful  occasions  ;  and  thus  their 
grief  for  their  brother's  death  was  almost  already  lost  in  admiration 
•of  the  splendour  of  his  funeral, 

*'  But  the  figure  of  the  old  grandmother  was  the  most  remarka- 
ble of  the  sorrowing  group.  Seated  on  her  accusomed  chair,  M-ith 
lier  usual  air  of  apathy,  and  want  of  interest  in  what  surrounded 
i:er,  she  seemed  every  now  and  then  mechanically  to  resume  the 
♦notion  of  twirling  her  spindle — then  to  look  towards  lier  bosom  for 
the  distaff,  although  both  had  been  laid  aside — She  would  then 
cast  her  eyes  about  as  if  surprised  at  missing  the  usual  implements 
of  her  industry,  and  appear  caught  by  the  black  colour  of  the 
«:;own  in  which  they  had  dressed  her,  and  embarrassed  by  the 
juimber  of  persons  by  whom  she  was  surrounded — then,  finally,, 
^he  would  raise  her  head  with  a  ghastly  look,  and  fix  her  eyes  upon 
the  bed  which  contained  the  coffin  of  her  grandson,  as  if  ^i\^  had 
at  once,  aixl  for  the  first  time,  acquired  sense  to  comprehend  her 
inexpressible  calamity.  These  alternate  feelings  of  embarrassment, 
wonder,  and  grief,  seemed  \£>  succeed  each  other  more  than  once 
upon  her  torpid  features.  But  she  speke  not  a  word,  neither  had 
she  shed  a  tear;  nor  did  one  of  the  family  understand,  cither  from 
look  or  expression,  \.iy  what  extent  she  comprchendetl  the  uncom- 
mcn  bustle  around  her.  So  she  sat  among  the  funeral  assembly 
like  a  connecting  link  bctv/een  the  surviving  mourners  and  the 
dead  corpse  which  thc}'  bewailed — a  being  in  whom  the  light  of 
existence  was  alrciidy  obscured  by  the  encroaching  shadows  of 
^leath."     Vol.  III.  P.  S2. 

The  Antiquary  attends  the  funeral  as  Laird,  and  supports  the 
head  of  the  corpse  to  the  grave.  The  scene  that  follows  is  more 
touching,  tlsan  we  should  almost  have  conceived  it  within  ihs 
power  of  language  to  describe. 

"  The  last  of  them  had  darkened  the  entrance  of  the  cottage, 
.-as  she  went  out,  and  drawn  the  door  softlj  b&hind  her,  when  the 
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father,  first  nscertalning  by  a  hasty  glance  that  no  stranger  re- 
ninined,  started  up,  clasped  his  hands  wildly  above  bis  head,  ut- 
tered a  cry  of  the  despair  which  he  had  hitherto  repressed,  and, 
in  all  the  impotent  impatience  of  grief,  half  rushed  half  ^tao-- 
gered  forward  to  the  bed  on  which  the  coffin  had  been  deposited, 
threw  himself  down  upon  it,  and  smothering,  as  it  were,  his  head 
among  the  bed-clothes,  gave  vent  to  the  full  passion  of  his  sorrow. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  wretched  mother,  terrified  by  the  vehe- 
mence of  .her  husband's  affliction — affliction  still  more  fearful  as 
agitating  a  man  of  hardened  manners  and  a  robust  fi-ame — sup- 
pressed her  own  sobs  and  tears,  and,  palling  him  by  the  skirts  of 
his  coat,  implored  him  to  rise  and  remember,  that,  though  ons 
was  removed  he  had  still  a  v/'fe  and  children  to  comfort  and  sup- 
port. The  appeal  came  at  too  early  a  period  of  his  anguish,  and 
was  totally  unattended  to  ;  he  continued  to  remain  prostrate,  in- 
dicating, by  sobs  so  bitter  and  violent  that  they  shook  the  bed  and 
partition  against  which  it  rested,  by  clenched  hands  which  grasped 
the  bed-clothes,  and  by  the  vehement  and  convulsive  motion  of 
his  legs,  how  deep  and  ho.v  terrible  was  the  ngony  of  a  father's 
sorrow. 

*<  '  O,  what  a  day  is  this !  what  a  day  is  this  !*  said  the  poor 
mother,  her  womanish  affliction  already  exhaused  by  sobs  and  teai-s, 
and  now  almost  lost  in  terror  for  the  state  in  which  she  beheld  her 
husband ;  *  O,  what  an  hour  is  this  !  and  naebody  to  help  a  poor 
lone  woman — O,  gude-mither,  could  ye  but  speak  a  word  to  him  I 
—wad  ye  but  bid  him  be  comforted  !' 

"  To  her  astoni'shment,  and  even  to  the  increase  of  her  fear, 
her  husband's  mother  heard  and  answered  the  appeal.  She  rose 
and  walked  across  the  floor  without  support,  and  witliout  much 
apparent  feebleness,  and,  standing  by  the  bed  on  which  her  son 
had  extended  himself,  she  said,  '  Fuse  up,  my  son,  and  sorrow  not 
for  him  that  is  beyond  sin  and  sorrow  and  temptation — Sorrow  is 
for  those  t'lat  remain  in  this  vale  of  borrow  and  darkness--!,  wha 
dinna  sorrow,  and  wha  canna  sorrow,  for  ony  ane,  hae  maist  need 
that  ye  should  a'  sorrow  for  me.' 

"  The  voice  of  his  mother,  not  heard  for  years  as  taking  pra-t 
in  the  active  duties  of  life,  or  offering  advice  or  consolation,  pro- 
duced its  effect  upon  her  son.  He  assumed  a  sitting  posture  on 
the  side  of  the  bed,  and  his  appearance,  attitude,  and  gestures, 
changed  from  those  of  angry  despair  to  deep  grief  and  dejection. 
The  grandmother  retired  to  her  nook,  the  mother  mechanically 
took  in  her  hand  her  tattered  Bible,  and  seemed  to  read,  though 
her  eyes  were  drowned  with  tears.  ^  , 

"  They  were  thus  occupied  when  a  loud  knock  was  heard  at  the 
door."     Vol.  III.  P.  51. 

After  having  dwelt  on  these  scenes,  now  let  our  readers  turn 
to  the  Childe  Harold,  to  the  Lara,  to  the  Parisina  of  Lord  Byron, 
^nd  ihey  will  then  discover  bow  cold-,   how  forced,  how  iieart- 
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less,  is  all  that  poetry  on  which  they  have  hitherto  dwelt,  witk 
perhaps  so  much  stanssg  admiration,  as  the  production  of  a  vast 
genius  and  profound  observation.  Heal  genius  will  follow  na- 
ture into  all  her  secret  paths;  real  genius  will  present  the  living 
portrait  of  man,  in  a!i  his  varied  ^^"orniS,  whether  high  or  low,  proud 
Or  humble  ;  real  genius  delights  to  distinguish  all  the  diversified 
features  of  the  hun)an  mind,  not  to  harp  eternally  on  the  same 
single  chord,  and  that  one,  untrue  to  nature  and  hateful  to  har- 
mony. 

The  whole  of  the  description  which  now  ensues  is  exquisitely 
drawn.  Tiie  unwillingness  of  the  parents  to  admit  the  Earl  of 
Glenalian  into  their  cottage,  much  more  to  quit  it  on  the  day  of 
their  son's  burial,  the  reviving  imperiousness  of  the  old  grand- 
mother, the  confession  of  her  crimes  are  all  in  perfect  nature. 
From  her  it  appears,  ihat  the  Earl,  having  fallen  m  love  with  a 
cousin  of  the  family  whom  his  mothtr  haLed,  esjeclally  as  if  her 
son  vyas  to  have  an  heir,  her  right  in  the  baionies  would  cease. 
He  marries  her  however  in  s(  cret ;  but,  by  the  stratagems  of  his 
mother,  his  elder  brother,  and  this  old  woman,  he  is  persuaded, 
thai  she  va.s  in  nahiy  the  daugliter  of  his  father.  The  Earl  ou 
the  discovery  «!  this  supposed  hoiror,  gives  himself  up  to  remorse 
and  despaii,  and  his  vviie  m  her  agony  precipitates  herself  into  the 
sea.  A  chi>;i  suivived,  the  tiuit  of  their  marriage,  who,  as  our 
readers  will  aniicjpate,  is  Lovel.  We  sliall  not  relate  the  means 
by  wljich  he  is  preserved,  as  diey  are  not  beyond  the  ordinary  in- 
vention of  a  novellist :  all  things  are  of  course  settled  ;  Captain 
'M'lntyre  suivives  and  recovers  ;  the  Karl  recognizes  his  son,  who 
marries  Isab'  lla  VVardour  ;  the  distresses  of  the  old  liaronet  are 
relieved,  and  Dousterswivel  is  disgraced. 

Of  the  characters  we  can  speak  in  the  highest  terms.  The 
Antiquary  himself  stands  the  most  prominent.  The  mixture  of 
elements  in  his  composition  is  well  pour! rayed.  'J'he  knowledge 
he  discovers  is  curious  and  instructive,  arid  if  his  blunders  cause 
ttmusement,  his  learning  v^ill  aftbrd  instruction.  The  old  Baronet, 
kind  and  petulant,  doubting,  yet  alraid  of  his  doubts,  credulous, 
yet  ashamed  of  his  cieduhty,  is  pourtrajed  with  equal  fidelity. 
The  beggar  Ochiltree,  and  tlie  old  woman  are  figures  that  stand 
prominent  in  the  canvass.  They  are  such  alone  as  Scotland  could 
produce,  or  a  Scotchman  describe.  The  knavery  of  Douster- 
swivel, which  would  appear  to  be  almost  overstrained,  is,  as  the 
author  informs  us,  founded  on  a  fact  of  actual  occurrence.  The 
subordinate  characters  are  drawn  with  that  discrimination  and 
variety,  which  is  a  true  test  of  genius,  and  a  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  our  author.  The  incidents  are  numerous  ;  many  deeply 
affecting ',  many  exquisitely  ludicrous  ;  but  they  are  blended  to- 
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^etlier  with  so  much  art  as  t  j  make  a  perfect  and  an  harmonious 
whole. 

Of  the  comparative  merits  of  t!.e  three  extraordinary  produc- 
tions of  our  author,  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  satisfactory  account. 
If  the  tales  of  past  times  delight  our  readers,  if  the  manners  and 
passions  of  a  departed  race,  pourtrayed  with  equal  fidelity  and 
spirit,  have  a  charm  for  their  minds,  Waver  ley  will  justly  be 
their  favourite  :  if  the  crea'ures  of  a  wild  and  romantic  iniai^ina- 
tion,  thouuh  not  without  a  real  existence  on  Scottish  ground,  are 
congenial  to  their  fancy,  they  will  pay  Guy  M  an  n  ering  its  due 
share  of  their  admiration  :  but  if  they  love  nature  and  the  feelings 
of  nature,  as  they  now  exist,  even  in  their  most  secret  recesses, 
and  in  their  most  varied  forms,  whether  of  high  rank  or  Idw, 
whether  of  joy  or  sorrow,  they  will  give  the  palm  of  preference  to 
the  Antiquary. 

We  only  regret  that  our  author  declares  himself  not  likely  again 
to  solicit  the  favour  of  the  public.  We  are  sorry  for  otir  own 
sakes,  but  we  must  console  ourselves  with  reading  again  and  again 
his  admirable  productions.  We  are  happy  for  these,  as  we 
should  be  sorry  to  see  a  perfect  series  of  historical  and  national 
portraits  disgraced  by  an  inferior  appendage,  or  a  worn  out  re- 
petition. 


Art.  VII.  yJ  Review  of  Mr,  Norris^s  Attack  upon  the  Bri. 
tish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  Dedicated  (by  Permmionf 
to  the  Right  Rtxerend  the  Ijord  Bishop  of  St.  Davui's.  JBjr 
the  RevAVm.  Dtatlry,  B,D.  F.R.S.  ^c.     Hatchard. 

Art.  VIU.  An  EianiinatloH  of  Mr.  Deaitrys  Review  of 
Norris  on  the  Britiah  and  Foreign  Bible  Socielij ;  icith  occa- 
sional  Remarks  on  the  Nature  and  Tendency  of  that  Institu- 
tion. Bj/  a  Clergyman  of  the  Diocese  of  London.  8vo. 
Ss.  6d.     Kiviugtons.     1815. 

We  have  already  entered  at  so  great  length  into  the  merit* 
of  this  question,  considered  with  a  reference  to  general  views 
and  principles,  that  it  appears  quite  superfluous  to  employ  any 
farther  reasining  or  to  bring  forward  any  additional  facts,  in  or- 
der to  justify  the  suspicions  which  we  have  not  hesitated  to  ad- 
vance, relative  to  the  spirit  which  prevails,  and  ab  ve  all,  to  th» 
tendency  of  the  measures  which  are  pursued,  in  Bible  Societies. 
We  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves,  on  the  present  occasion, 
to  a  coniparison  of  the  two  pamphlets  now  before  us,  selecting, 
as  v\e  go  along,  such  passages  from  each  as  seem  to  bear  most 

liirectly  upon  the  point  at  issue. 
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Of  Dealtry's  "  Review/'  then,  we  cannot  lielp  remarking  in 
the  outset,  that  it  carries  on  its  face  no  small  share  of  that  affec- 
taiion  of  candour  and  good  hunjoui^,  mixed  at  the  same  time 
\viih  malicious  hints  aiid  u.ichantable  imputations,  which  to  a 
discernii^g  eve  cleaily  n)arks  the  experienced  controversialist. 
Tnere  is  a  sliew  of  moderation  in  one  sentence,  and  suppressed 
indignaticm  in  ih.e  next.  He  bewails  at  one  moment,  the  fVadty 
of  man,  liis  prepossessions  and  his  ignorance,  and  then,  before 
he  dips  his  pen  again  in  the  ink,  he  ascribes  the  opposition  of 
his  antagonists  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Devil.  "  tie  is  satis- 
fied," he  says,  "  that  a  controversial  spirit  is  a  bad  spirit ;  and 
that  most  of"  us  who  engage  in  this  warfare,  are  occasionally  be- 
trayed into  expressions  for  which  we  ought  to  be  sorry;"  and 
yet  this  apothegm  is  uttered  almost  immediately  after  he  hid  at- 
tributed to  the  suggestions  and  impulses  of  the  ArciiHend, 
every  attempt  to  canvass  or  thwart  the  proceedings  of  the  Bible 
Society. 

"  Is  it  likely,  that  the  Prince  of  this  world  should  behold  the  | 
probable  subversion  of  bis  kingdom,  (by  means  of  the  Society,)  | 
vi'ithout  an  effort  to  save  it  ?  In  the  early  period  of  the  Church, 
he  availed  himself  orfalsehood  and  persecution.  No  calumn}'  vv-as 
spared  which  could  impeach  the  character  of  the  christian.  We 
are  not  ignorant  of  his  devices  ^  a  plentiful  store  of  poisoned  ar- 
rows remains  stiil  in  his  hands ;  but  there  are  few,  I  trust,  which 
may  not  easily  be  repelled  by  the  shield  of  truth." 

After  all,  we  could  almost  venture  to  say,  that  Mr.  Dealtry 
sees  clearly  into  the  real  state  of  the  question.  Mr.  Dealiry  is  a 
man  of  an  acute  and  a  luminous  understanding,  and  is  not  likely 
himself  to  be  deceived  by  all  the  trash  an'd  the  cant  of  many 
with  whom  he  is  compelled  to  associate.  He  appears,  indeed,, 
to  write  upon  the  subject  with  a  certain  levity  of  mamier,  from 
v>hich  we  should  aiarost. suspect  that  his  friends  no  less  than  his 
enemies  come  in  for  their  share  of  his  ridicule.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Dealtry  writes  on  this  subject  very  like  a  man  who  is  inclined  to 
iaugh  at  the  whole  afilair. 

"  I  conceive  it  to  be  no  question,"  say-s  he,  *'  either  of  mine 
or  of  the  Bib's  Societj^  whether  Mr.  Freslifield  may  be  permitted 
to  pray  to  God  or  not ;  whether  the  landholders  of  St.  Pancras 
approve  or  disapprove  of  a  new  church  in  their  parish ;  wliether 
the  Evangelical  Diary  be  a  v^ise  or  a  foolish  publication ;  whether 
the  Editor  (Ivlr.  Norris)  or  Bis'aop  Burnet  be  most  sound  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  twentieth  Article ;  whether  the  lecturers  in 
churches  be  essential  to  the  v/elfare  of  their  congregations,  or  are 
to  be  esteenied  pnly  as  an  excrescence  ;  whether  the  Vestry  at 
Hackney  consist  of  eminent  theologians,  cr  be  constituted  after 
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the  manner  of  other  vestries;  whether  a  Welsh  word  should  be 
spelt  with  an  additional  vo,  or  without  one,"  Sec. 

Amusement,  in  short,  appears  to  have  been  his  chief  object 
and  solace  in  conaposition,  when  he  could  no  longer  withstand 
the  earnest  entreaties  of  his  friends  to  put  forth  a  panjphlet:. 
ThuSj,  ue  find  hira  still  disposed  to  make  merry,  even  when  ha 
advances  to  meet  the  charges  which,  he  says,  iiave  been  made 
against  his  favourite  Society ;  which  he  slates  in  the  follovviis"- 
manner  ; 

"  1st.  It  does  not  circulate  the  bible :  it  disseminates  tracts. 
When  this  was  no  longer  tenable,  the  eneuiy  turned  round,  and 
proscribed  the  Society,  because, 

"  2d.  It  does  circulate  the  bible,  and  disseminates  ?!o  tracts. 
The  fact  of  distributing  the  Scriptures  was  converted  into  a  ground 
of  accusation ! 

"  3d.     It  is  a  Dissenting  Society  ! 

"  4th.  It  is  not  a  Dissenting  Society  !  Happy  would  it  be  for 
the  Church  of  England,  if  such  were  the  case  !  We  should  bo 
longer  be  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  baneful  comraunicatiojis ! 

*'  5th.     It  disseminates  the  Scriptures  with  comments! 

*'  6th.  It  dares  to  send  bibles  into  the  world  imthout  comments  I 
to  the  marvellous  increase  of  lieresy,  and  the  manifold  danger  of 
religion  and  the  church  J 

'♦  7th.  It  contains  within  itself  the  seeds  of  dissolution:  it  is  a 
bubble  that  must  presently  burst ! 

"  8th.  It  is  a  powerful  confederation,  and  will  subvert  the  esta- 
blishments both  of  Church  and  State  1 

**  9th.     Its  machinations  are  secret ! 

"  lOth.  It  is  the  most  noisy  and  clamorous  creature  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth ! 

*'  11th.     It  introduces  every  wlsere  a  false  and  spurious  cZf/ir^  / 

*'  12th.  Wherever  it  goes  it  excites  nothing  but  quarrels  and 
debate  1 

♦'  13th.     It  is  a  «etu  institution  :  history  tells  of  nothing  like  it  I 

"  Hth.  It  is  an  old  institution,  established  by  Pharisees  and 
revived  by  Puritans  !"* 

It  has  long  been  observed,  that  there  is  a  method  in  certain 
kind.*  of  madness  ;  and  tliat  loud  of  it  which  is  assumed  is  per- 
haps the  most  methodical.  Feeling  himself  unable  to  answer 
the  charges  which  are  actually  urged  by  Mr.  Norris  on  the  best 
possible  grounds,  against  the  spirit  and  tendency' of  the  Bibl« 
Society,  Mr.  D.  endeavours  to  conceal  his  weakness  by  turning 
the  question  into  a  laugh.  Whoever  seriously  accused  the  Bible 
Society  of  not  cnculatmg  the  b.ble  ?  or  who  among  the  oppo- 
uenis  of  that  Socictv  has  ever  converted  the  fact  o't  distnbuiing 
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the  Scriptures  into  a  ground  of  accusation  ?     To  this  the  author 
of  liie  Examination  rtpiies, 

«  How  shall  I  express  my  astonishment  at  the  bold  wickedness 
of  this  remark  >  The  fact  of  distributing  the  Scriptures  was  con- 
verted into  a  ground  of  accusation  !  Never!  The  711  ode  of  it^ 
distributing  them  has  often  been  objected  to, — and  ths  fad  of  its 
f!ot  accom.pavyvig  them  with  the  book  of  Common  Prayer  or  any 
proper  commentary  ; — but  the  fact  of  distributing  the  Scriptures^ 
Never !  This  is  the  odious  imputation  which,  as  Dr.  Marsh  long 
ago  observed,  other  advocates  of  the  institution  have  endeavoured 
to  fix  on  their  opponents :  but  in  vain !  It  has  been  again  and 
again  protested  against,  with  sentiments  of  just  indignation  and 
abhorrence.  And  yet  Mr.  D.,  whilst  he  proceeds  to  repeat  the 
base  and  malicious  slander,  witli  a  degree  of  effrontery  of  which  I 
recollect  no  previous  example,  professes  that  he  is  repelling  poison- 
ed arro-iXis  by  the  shield  of  truth  .'" 

Mr.  Dcaltry's  pamphlet  is  divided  into  two  chapters;  i\\e  first 
*'  on  the  leading  principles  of  the  *  Practical  Exposition'  and 
of  the  liible  Society  ;"  the  second  '^  on  the  mistakes  and  mis- 
conceptions of  the  author  of  the  Practical  Exposition." 

Of  the  leading  principles  ascribed  to  the  work  just  mentioned, 
one  iii  Mr.  Deakry's  ciiaritable  judgment  is,  **"  that  the  Editor 
considers  the  reading  of  the  Sciiptures  as  of  little  or  no  service 
without  the  aid  of  a  preacher ;"  and_,  in  support  of  this  charge, 
fco  makes  a  reference  to  eight  or  ten  pages  in  Mr.  Norris's 
Practical  Exposition.  We  maintain,  however,  in  opposition  to 
Mr.  Dtaltrv's  conclusion,  that  Mr.  Norris  has  no  where  stated 
«uch  a  sentimfLnt.  'Vo  this  the  author  of  tiie  Examination  re- 
plies, 

**  I  have  very  diligently  and  minutely  examined  all  those  pages 
of  .Ml'.  Norris's  book  to  which  Mr.  X).  refers  as  his  authority  for 
this  assertion.  I  find  him  insisting,  indeed,  with  due  force  on  the 
uecessity  and  vxtility  of  a  preaclung  ministry :  but  not  one  syllable 
is  tliere  throughout  which  can,  with  any  semblance  of  propriety, 
be  construed  into  a  declarati(^n  that  he  considers  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures,  either  as  being  of  no  service,  or  pven  as  being  of 
little  service,  without  the  aid  of  a  preacher  !  The  passages  to 
which  the  note  (Mr.  D.'s  reference)  directs  us,  are  too  long  to  be 
here  quoted.  This  consideration  alone  prevents  me  from  strength- 
ening my  remonstrance,  by  producing  them.  But  if  those  passages 
will  not  really  bear  me  out  in  it,  let  any  portion  of  them  whatever 
be. cited  in  confutation  of  my  statement,  and  I  must  yield  at  once. 
To  have  quoted  one  plain  and  positive  sentenee,  could  it  have 
been  found,  would  have  placed  his  charge  beyond  the  possibility 
of  contradiction.  But  it  could  not  be  found.  The  nej:t  expedient, 
then,  which  promised  best   to  answer  his  purpose,  was,   to  be 
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vague  aad  general — to  run  the  chance  of  having  that  charge  ac- 
ceded to  in  consequence  of  the  multitude  of  his  references.  Few 
readers,  perhaps,  are  at  the  pains  of  looking  into  those  authorities 
at  all,  and  fewer  still  of  investigating  them  attentively.  I  repeat 
that  Mr.  D.  has  here  attributed  to  the  Editor  a  sentiment  which 
the  Editor  has  no  where  expressed." 

The  next  charge  brouglit  against  Mr.  Norris,  under  the  de- 
tioinination  of  a  general  principle,"  is  *'  dislike  of  the  free  and 
general  circulation  of  the  word  of  God."  it  is  almost  unneces- 
sary to  add,  that  this  charge  is  as  groundless  and  unwarrantable 
as  the  other.  The  Editor  of  the  Psactical  Exposition  has  in  no 
part  of  his  book  manifested  either  dislike  or  disapprobation  of 
the  freest  and  widest  distribulion  of  the  sacred  volume  :  he  ob- 
jects only  to  the  want  of  discrimination  and  prudence  in  its  cir- 
culation, and  to  the  obvious  tendency  which  such  a  profuse  and 
thousjhtless  bestowal  of  it  must  have  to  degrade  it  in  the  esti- 
mation  of  the  people.  It  must  nideed  be  confessed;,  that  it  is 
not  possible  in  all  cases  to  escape  imposition,  or  to  prevent  the 
abuse  of  benevolence,  and  all  the  instances  of  such  abuse,  with 
respect  to  bibles,  which  have  hitherto  been  proved,  would  be 
entitled  to  comparatively  little  attention,  were  it  not,  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  Examination  observes, 

"  A  notorious  practice  of  the  Bible  Society  to  desire  the  public  to 
estimate  their  merits  by  the  sums  of  money  they  spend  and  by  iheyium- 
ier  of  bibles  they  distribute.  Where  there  is  such  an  evident  propen- 
sity for  boasting,  and  the  sources  v.hich  feed  this  vain-glory  are  ia 
the  occupation  of  the  boasters,  is  there  not  some  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  it  may  be  supplied  too  abundantly  ?  If  the  Cicero  of 
one  district  rises  at  an  anniversary  meeting,  and  states  that  a  thou' 
sand  bibles  have  been  given  away  in  his  neighbourhood,  the  Ve- 
mosthenes  of  an  adjoining  district  will  cut  but  a  sorry  figure  if  he 
can  only  say  Xh^t  Jive  hundred  have  been  given  away  in  his." 

Mr.  Dealtry  says,  that  instead  of  a  pamphlet,  he  could  have 
written  a  folio  on  Mr.  Norris's  mis- statements.  We  believ* 
him  ;  for  whenever  a  man  trusts  to  his  imagination  rather  than 
to  facts,  and  draws  conclusions,  in  direct  defiance  of  candour 
ynd  fair  reasoning,  the  limits  to  his  undertaking  will  be  dictated 
by  the  gratification  of  his  party,  and  not  by  the  e.\teut  of  his 

subject.  . 

'1  he  mistakes  and  misconceptions  of  the  Editor  of  the  Prac- 
tical Jvspobilion  are  estimated  by  Mr.  Dealtry  as  being  fifty  in 
number.  Now  the  first  question  that  occurs  relative  to  these  mis- 
takes and  misconceptions  is,  upon  what  authority  did  Mr.  Norris 
make  his  statements,  and  upon  what  authority  are  ihey  contradicted 
by  the  present  author.     Generally  speaking,  then,  the  authority 
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upon  wliich  the  statements  in  the  Practical  Exposition  are 
founded  was  pubUc  documents,  of  various  descriptions,  such  as 
newspaper  reports,  and  publications  by  Auxihary  Bible  Societies. 
Sometmies  indeed  the  Editor  trusted  to  private  communications 
from  people  who  had  been  present  at  Bible  Society  meetings, 
and  who  had  taken  notes  of  the  principal  speeches ;  but,  as  we 
have  said,  hi  by  far  the  greater  number  of  instances,  the  sources 
of  his  information  were  public  and  avowed.  With  regard  to 
Mr.  Dealtry's  authorities,  on  the  other  hand,  they  appear  to  us 
of  the  most  suspicious  nature.  They  are  not  only  private  and 
anonymous,  but  in  several  cases  they  are  drawn  from  articles  in 
the  Christian  Observer,  of  which  it  seems  very  probnble  that 
he  himself,  or  one  of  his  friends,  is  the  author.  All  that  Mr. 
D.  is  pleased  to  tell  us,  in  relation  to  the  sources  of  his  know- 
ledge on  this  question,  is  contained  in  the  following  sentence : 
*'  I  knew  where  to  apply  for  intelligence,  and  I  have  obtained  it 
chiefly  from  beneficed  clergymen,  who  were  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances  which  they  relate."  Now,  with- 
out attributing  to  Mr.  Dealtry  or  his  friends  any  very  unworthy 
motives,  we  may  be  allowed  to  remark  that  it  was  altogether 
impossible  for  him  to  have  thrown  a  gi  eater  degree  of  suspicion 
upon  the  ciedibility  of  his  Review,  than  by  this  open  avowal  of 
secrecy  and  private  understanding.  When  a  man  has  a  particular 
object  in  hand,  and  '"  knows  where  to  apply  for  intelligence,'' 
there  is  a  prevailing  chance  that  he  will  find  only  such  intelli- 
gence as  he  wishes  to  receive. 

Again,  with  regard  to  newspaper  reports,  we  maintain  that 
such  articles,  as  to  their  spirit  and  general  statements  at  least,, 
are  much  more  to  be  relied  upon  than  tlie  recollections  of  the 
speaker  of  an  unpremeditated  harangue.  Every  body  must  be 
aware  that  a  person  whose  mind  is  on  the  stretch  for  the  ideas 
of  his  next  sentence  is  not  the  best  judge  either  of  what  he  is 
saying,  or  of  the  impression  likely  to  be  produced  by  his  woids  : 
and  if,  at  the  end  of  several  months,  when  he  finds  that  his 
speech  has  been  publicly  animadverted  upon,  he  shoijld  come 
forward  and  state  doubts  as  to  the  use  of  certain  expressions 
which  have  been  attributed  to  him,  offering  to  subslitute  a  re- 
port of  his  own  making,,  free  from  all  the  objectionable  pas- 
sages, what  effect  would  his  remonstrance  liave  on  the  minds 
of  impartial  men  !  Besides,  as  Mr.  I^  orris  observes  in  one  of 
his  notes,  it  is  well  known  to  be  the  practice  of  the  Bible 
Society  auxiliarists  to  have  short-hand  writers  in  attendance  at 
their  meetings,  and  in  some  instances  to  have  committees  to  pre- 
pare for  the  public  papers  a  full  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  day.  Taking  up  the  matter,  however,  on  its  own  merits, 
we  are  compelled  to  pronounce  that  stateiueuts  resting  on  the 
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authority  of  public  documents,  possessed  of  the  ordinary  decree 
of  accuracy  belonging  to  such  productions,  are  not  to  be  n^va- 
lidated  or  suppressed  by  this  mere  assertion  of  an  author,  avow- 
edly acting  the  part  of  an  apologist,  and  producnig  no  stroiiiier 
claim  upon  our  belief  than  that  he  knew  where  to  apply  for  in- 
telligence. 

Ill  the  advertisement  prefixed  to  the  second  edition  of  his 
book,  Mr.  Norris  remarks  that  of  the  mass  of  evidence  which 
the  volume  contains,  "  tluee  items"  comprise  the  whole  against 
the  fidelity  of  which  any  exceptions  have  been  taken.  JNIr. 
Dealtry  we  have  already  said,  has  marshalled  up  no  fewer  than 
liffy,  and  we  certainly  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that,  such  as 
they  are,  they  might  liave  encreased  ad  libitum. 

The  first  respects  a  Grace  which  voted  a  sum  of  money  to  th» 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knov\  ledge,  from  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  soon  after  the  establishment  of  an  Auxiliary  Bible 
Society  in  the  town.  Mr.  Norris  says  that  the  Grace  was  voted 
by  a  majority  of  ten  to  one,  whereas  it  appears  that,  being 
*^  grossly  misinformed  on  this  subject,"  and  not  having  read  the 
Christian  Observer  for  January  1814,  the  majority  was  still 
greater  than  he  has  stated,  there  being  only  one  dissentient 
Voice.  We  give  Mr.  Dealtry  joy  on  this  triumph  !  What  could 
induce  Mr.  IS  orris  to  sav  ten  to  one,  when  his  vernacular  tonoue 
supplies  so  many  forms  of  expression,  which  would  have  come 
much  nearer  to  the  idea  of  complete  unanimity  ?  A  hundred  to 
one  .sounds  as  well,  is  as  good  English,  has  as  high  authority  and 
good  })ractice  to  recommend  it,  and  it  might  perhaps  have  re- 
duced the  number  of  "  mistakes  and  misconceptions"  from  fifty 
to  forty-nine.  The  author  of  the  Examination,  when  reviewing 
this  case,  very  appropriately  exclaims  "  parturiunt  montcs ;"  and 
reidly  at  the  head  of  half  a  hundred  charges,  gravely  brought 
forward,  and  seriously  u.rged,  it  is  ridiculous  enough  to  en- 
counter the  above.  But  we  have  more  of  the  same  kind  :  in- 
deed there  is  not  one  of  any  importance  in  the  whole  list ;  they 
all  respect  trifles,  the  mere  outside  of  the  question^  the  merest 
slips  of  the  pen  or  errors  of  the  press.  It  is,  perhaps,  an  abuse 
of  time  to  transcribe,  and  still  more  to  read  such  masters  as 
them.  Yet  we  shall  venture  so  far  upon  our  render'-;  good- 
nature as  to  lay  before  him  two  or  three  of  Mr.  Norris's  mis- 
takes, with  tiieir  respective  corrections  and  animadversions, 
"  The  Bible  Society,"  it  has  been  alleged,  it  seems,  by  Mr.  N. 
"  supersedes  the  regular  clergy."  Answer,  by  Mr.  Dealtry, 
"  I  am  a  regular  clergyman  1  a  society  is  established  in  my  parish;, 
and  it  has  not  superseded  me."  "  Wherever  the  Bible  Society 
has  been  introduced,"  says  the  Practical  Exposition,  "it  has 
set   the  flock  in   opposition  to  the  pastor,  aud  the  minister  at 
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variimce  \M\h  his  brollicr."  To  this  misconception  an  ansucr 
Equally  s^itisiactory  is  given.  *'  In  niy  parisli  the  Society  l!a!7 
excited  »!o  feeiings  of  jcsiii  either  it^  the  time  of  my  pt ecfseessor 
or  mvself."  One  would  imagine  that  Mr.  Deahrv  Irjcl  procured 
a  patent  for  representing?  in  himself  and  his  [>urisli  ih'-  whole 
kiiigdoni  and.  Church  of  Eniiland.  The  next  mistake  chargeil 
Upon  the  Editor  of  the  Practical  Exposition  lespccts  Mr. 
SteinkopfF,  wlio,  it  seems,  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Bon.jpaste, 
to  prouif.'te  the  vitwsot  the  Bible  Society.  Mr.  Deaitry  loses 
h.is  temper  completely  upon  reviewinij  this  part  of  >ir.  Norris'.s 
book.  "  '1  he  Editor,"  says  he,  "  lind>  in  a  proxincial  |>?«p^r 
a  silly  parn2'*'P'i>  \\hich  he  converts  into  this  nsost  mar\t.iioi^ 
accusation  .'"  to  which  Mr.  D.  adds  a  note,  contaimng  ihis  queiy. 
'*  Is  it  exactly  true  that  any  newsjr.iper  ever  made  this  asst  rti^u  ? 
1  say  it  with  much  pain,  but  J  have  reason  to  believe  thul  tiie 
f^tatenient  is  incorrect."  To  this  we  eanirot  tjive  a  better  answer 
than  in.  the  words  of  the  Examiner  oi'  Mr.  Dcaltry's  Review. 

"  The  Reviev/er  might  have  saved  himself  all  the  *  pain'  of 
saying  this,  and  all  the  shame  of  saying  it  unjustly,  if  he  had  looked, 
(as  Mr.  Norris  expresslij  directs  him  to  do,)  into  the  Cambridge 
Chronicle  for  Dec.  18,  1812.  The  paper  is  now  before  me;  and 
from  the  conclusion  of  a  conspicuous  account  of  the  proceedings  at 
an  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Cambridge  Auxiliary  Bible  Society, 
1  copy  the  ensuing  sentences:  '  At  the  same  time  no  circumstance 
has  transpired  of  so  interesting  a  nature,  at  this  moment,  that  we 
trust  we  need  no  apology  for  its  insertion.  The  French  Emperor, 
Bonaparte,  from  whom  this  nation  were  not  prepared  to  e;:pect 
patronage  for  its  religious  institutions,  has  thought  proper  to  coun- 
tenance the  object  of  Mr.  .Steinkopif  s  mission.  That  gentlemoji 
landed  at  Harwich,  on  Sunday,  tiie  Gth  instant,  after  an  expedi- 
tioi!  to  Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany,  and  France,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
furthering  the  views  of  the-  parent  Society.'  " 

"  How  severely  may  Mr.  Deaitry 's  question  relative  to  Mr. 
Norris  be  here  retorted  upon  himself  I  Did  it  never  occur  to  his 
flh.ind  that  previous  to  the  advancing  of  so  serious  a  char:;e,  it 
might  be  proper  to  inquire  into  the  fact !  Wliat  sarisf^\ctory  an- 
swer the  proposer  of  this  question  may  be  able  to  return  to  it,  I 
Am  much  ai  a  loss  to  imagine.  The  Editor  may  allege  ior  hia  an- 
swer thut  the  Cambriidge  Chronicle  is  professedly  in  the  interests 
<nf  the_/5f<?H(/7  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  that  the  paragrapli  here 
noticed  haa  all  the  avprurance  of  having  been  inserted  with  th« 
concurrence  of  the  party  themselves." 

So  much  for  this  mistake,  and  the  boimdiess  charity  of  the 
corrector! 

We  mention  hut  one  laore  of  the  fifty  misconceptions,  mis- 
takes, or  blundejs,  with  wkioli  the  EdUor  is  charged,  and  it  i» 
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tone  of  the  '  three  items,'  against  which  an  exception  has  been 
taken,     hi  the  Practical  Exposition  it  is  said  that, 

«  At  the  Henley  Meetinrr  Mr.  Cunningham  insinuates  that  the 
honour  and  interest  of  the  University  of  Oxford  are  at  stake,  un- 
less an  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  be  formed  tiiere ;  and  that  its  re- 
fusal to  sanction  such  a  sneasure  would  be  an  act  which  he  could 
hardly  refrain  from  considering  as  a  proof  that  its  sight  xuas  impaired 
or  extinguished." 

^  Now,  as  Mr.  Cunninghain  actually  expostulated  with  ]slr. 
Norris  on  this  itat.^nient.  which  he  represented  as  inci^rifct,  it 
rertainly  woidd  have  been  no  more  than  honest  in  >,Ir.  Deaitrv 
to  luive  given  the  reason  for  which  Mr.  N.  refused,  or  deenied 
ir  inexpedient  lo  retract  it  in  his  second  edition.  That  reason  is 
given  at  considerable  length  in  a  note,  from  which  Mr.  Deahrv 
lias  made  a  purlittl  quotation,  after  doing  which,  he  leaves  the 
jnatter  to  the  conjectin-es  of  his  reader,  who  can  scarcely  fail 
lo  ascribe  Mr.  Norris's  conduct  to  obstinacy,  or  lo  a  motive 
still  more  objectionable.  The  njerits  of  the  case,  houever, 
Mlien  properly  examined  into,  will  exhibit  the  litter  gentleman's 
character  in  a  very  different  point  of  view.  We  give  it  in  hii 
own  words  : 

"  Mr.  Cunningham  has  stated,  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor,  that 
that  passage  extracted  from  his  speech,  in  the  Heading  iMercury 
is  *  not  his,'  and  has  complained  that  '  he  should  have  been  judged 
rather  from  the  unanthorized  report  of  a  newspaper,  than  from  t!ie 
authorized  report  of  the  Henley  Meeting,  which  iias  since  been  pub- 
Itshed.'     In  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  this  *  aidhorized  report,'  he 
(Mr.  C)  proceeds  to  allege  that  it  *  contains  the  only  parts   of 
Jiis  ivhoUy  unprepared  speech,   whicli  be  eouM  persuade  himself  to 
print  at  the  desire  of  the  Meeting,'  and  this,  though    flie  reader 
perhaps  will  scarcely  credit  it,  is  the  reason  assigned  by  himsvlf, 
and  the  onli/  one  he  assigns,  ibr  the  deference  wluch  he  demands 
as  due  to  the  report  published  by  aulhotitj.     In  his  zeal  to  secure 
the  retractation  of  any  charge  against  the  Bible  society  contained 
in  the  Practical  I'^xposition,  lie  directs  the  Editor's  attention  to  the 
authorized  r^i^iori   of  the  Meetinii;  at   llirtibrd.      'i'he  Editor  has 
])'nd  due  attention  to  that  Report,  an!,  anu)nj';st  other  things,  he 
finds  «  extreme  can t  on'  reco.-nmended   by   tiie   Coniniittee   to    the 
public,  in  their  enquiries,  whether  the  speeebes  actually  delivered 
Iiave  not  been  '  oAiiBi.F.n.'      In   the   present  insiance  enquiry  is 
superseded:  for  the  garbling  of  Mr.  Cunningham's  speech  in  the 
anthorizcd  ilenley  iieport  stands  recorded  by  his  own  liimd.    Wliat 
degree  of  accuracy  characterizes  the  Newspaper  Report  the  Editor 
does  not  prt'tend  to  detL-rmine  ;  but  it  is  weil  known  to  be  the  prac- 
tice of  l'>ible  Society  Anxiliarists  to  have  short  hand  writers  in  at- 
tendance at  their  Meetings,  and  in  some  instances  to  have  Corn- 
nut  tees 
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mittees  to  prepare  for  the  public  paper  a  full  account  of  the  pro* 
ceedings  of  the  day  ;  and  the  lengthened  df  tcil  of  the  speeches  at 
Henley,  contained  in  the  Reading  Mercury  of  Oct.  12,  1812,  has 
all  the  characters  of  a  document  of  this  description.  Whether 
therefore,  from  that  '  "JohoUy  unprepared''  state  in  which  Mr« 
Cuirpingham  professes  that  he  delivered  his  sentiments  on  that  oc- 
casion,  the  alkged  reflection  upon  the  Univerity  of  Oxford  did  or 
did  not  inadvertently  slip  from  him,  is  a  point  to  be  settled  between 
himself  and  the  conductor  of  the  paper  in  question,  on  whose 
aulhority  it  is  adduced,  and  who,  as  far  as  appears,  has  not  had 
such  representations  made  to  him  as  to  induce  liirn  to  retract  it.'* 

Mr.  Dealtry,  in  liis  account  of  the  above  affair,  carefully 
avoids  uieutioiiing  that  the  authotizcd  Report  ol  »he  Henley 
Meeling,  conlair.ed  only  s\\c\\  parts  oi  Mr.  Cunningliain  s  speech 
as  he  had  iliought  proper  to  publish,  and  that  there  weie  other 
paits  vvhich  he  could  not  persuade  himself  to  print  in  that  do- 
cument; and  iucreover  that  tlie  whole  was  an  extemporaneous 
etlusior.,  "  wholly  unprepared,"  and,  of  course,  less  likely  to  be 
distinctly  remi  nibercd  upon  a  subsequent  effort  of  reminiscence. 
So  far,  then,  fiom  tluie  being  ground  for  a  charge  against  Mr. 
!N<iiMs,  <  n  this  head,  he  has  acted  the  part  of  an  honest  and  con- 
sistent chaiacttr.  The  exrtption  taken  against  his  statement  he 
has  thought  it  due  to  the  paity  concerned  to  recoid  in  ils  proper 
place  ;  and  we  are  certain  that  the  hi'pe  whicli  he  cherishes  will 
nwt  be  disappoinied  ;  that  the  reader  will  go  aloiig  with  him  io 
liiU'kirig  that  ,';U(  h  exceptions  as  the  above  give  no  occasion  either 
to  withdraw  or  to  alter  the  oiigiual  passages. 

We  will  not  jfroceed  fai titer  in  this  impleasant  business. 
Will  might  Mr.  Dealtry  say  that,  **  a  controversial  spirit  is  a 
had  qjiiit"  It  is  uncharitable,  and  it  is  full  of  deceiifulness. 
It  gTa(iually  carries  a  man  from  self-defence  lo  the  blackest  ca- 
lunmy  ;  and  {he  weaker  he  feels  bis  cause,  the  more  virulent  and 
perUnacious  lie  bcconicj.  Mr  Dealtry  knows  all  this  ;  but  he 
has  not  been  at  all  times  watchful  to  avoid  the  danger. 

To  those  \\ho  take  an  imerest  in  this  subject,  we  recommend 

the  '^  KXAMINATION  OF  MR.  DEALTRY's  REVIEW."  It  fol- 
low,', tire  Reviewer  poi:>t  by  point,  and  exposes,  most  completely, 
bio  repeajted  iailures  in  argument,  candour,  and  good  Hatu:e. 
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:4rt.  IX.     The  Admonition  of  our   Lord  to  his  Disciples, 
"  Take  heed  therefore  how  yt  hear ;"  eomidered  in  Rciation 
to    the  present  Stats  of  the  Church.      In  a  Sermon,  bti  a 
Cler2,ijman  of -the  Anhdeacoari/  of  Exeter.      Riviuftons 
1816.  .  '^ 

We  consider  it  by  no  means  an  unimportant  part  of  a  dutv, 
which  we  should  be  glad  were  not  so  peculiarly  left  to  iTs^  to  ex- 
mine  with  atterition  and  respect  the  numerous  single  Sermons 
that  daily  proceed  from  the  ebscure,  but  most  meritorious  l;i- 
bourers  in  the  great  vineyardj  scattered  throughout  the  kingdom. 
To  the  fashionable  and  superficial  critic  ihu  branch  of  literary 
^ommt-rce,  if  we  may  so  say,  appears  of  course  very  unijiterest- 
ir.gj  or  very  unir.ipof  lant.  For  those  who  do  not  take  the  in- 
terest in  this  aflair  which  we  do,  are  but  little  aware  of  t4ie  mass 
of  learning  and  sense,  the  flow  of  eloquence,  and  the  pure  spirit 
of  piety  that  may  be  found  in  many  of  these  too  little  read  pub- 
lications. All  that  they  know  of  them  is,  that  they  are  born  and 
die,  that  they  produce  little  fame  and  less  profit  to  their  authors, 
that  they  are  discussed  at  no  dinner-parties,  and  are  found  in  no 
drawing-rooms.  To  us,  upon  whom  our  duty  forces  the  acqui- 
■sition  of  a  more  detailed  knowledge,  it  has  been  a  subject  of 
regret,  that  they  are  so  little  read  and  so  soon  forgotten  ;  if  the 
author  is  rewarded  with  so  small  a  portion  of  praise,  we  have  at 
times  thought  that  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  his  work  had 
produced  but  little  good.  We  believe,  however,  that  this  regret 
was  unfounded,  we  mistook  the  proper  object  of  such  writings. 
True  it  is,  that  in  the  grerit  sea  of  public  literature,  these  small 
and  unostentatious  adventurers  make  but  little  show,  and  pro- 
duce in  general  but  little  effect ;  each  however  has  his  own  small 
port  from  which  he  sails,  and  to  which  he  returns,  where  the 
worth  of  his  cargo  is  duly  appreciated,  and  its  beneficial  powers 
•effectually  exercised,  and  where  the  skill  and  honesty  of  him,  who 
provides  so  well  for  the  sustenance  and  comfort  of  his  little 
circle,  receive  their  proper  and  most  glateful  reward.  Besides, 
to  abandon  our  metaphor,  the  real  object  of  such  writers  is  the 
iixing  an  impression,  which  might  otherwise  fade  away  in  the 
minds  of  a  peculiar  audience;  a  sermon  has  perhaps,  been  heard 
with  particuhir  attention,  and  produced,  for  the  moment,  a  mose 
than  ordinary  effect;  by  printing  it  in  a  cheap  form  it  gets  hito 
the  hands  of  those  who  have  a  strong  interest  iu  it,  and  the  im- 
pression is  perpetuated  by  the  trequency,  and  the  pleasure  with 
which  it  is  then  referred  to.  General  fame  on  such  occasions  is, 
we  will  not  say  absolutely  no  object,  or  in  any  sense  an  illegiti- 
mate object  with  the  author,  but  certainly  it  is  secondary  to  the 
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one  we  l:ave  staled.     To  use  the  words  of  the  author's  preface 
to  the  Sermon  now  before  us ; 

"  If,  by  placing  in  a  ready  form  before  the  perverted  or  the  wa- 
vering mind  a  few  unshaken  and  immoveable  arguments,  he  should 
be  happy  enough  in  a  single  instance  to  reclaim  the  one,  or  confirm 
toe  other,  he  will  think  not  merely  this,  but  all  the  labours  of  his 
life  abundantly  overpaid.  If  he  si;ould  wholly  fail  in  these  objects, 
he  will  not  be  disheartened,  but  rejoice  in  that  consolation,  which 
good  motives  never  f;*!}  to  administer  to  the  disappointment,  even 
of  the  most  fondly-cherished  projects.'' 

It  is  idle  to  console  a  nmii,  actuated  by  such  motives,  and 
purs'iing  such  objects,  for  the  privations  of  iiteraiy  fame,  he 
bte'iS  and  gains  a  much  higher  reward 

Still  we  consider  ourselves  perfectly  consistent  in  the  attention 
Me  pay  ihcm  ;  lirst,  because  from  their  runnber,  and  the  variety 
ot  p'aces  from  uhich  tijey  issue,  they  lielp  materially  to  form 
a  correct  estimate  of  the  general  state  of  literature  and  intellect 
amouir  the  clergy;  and  secondly,  because  it  is  our  duty  to  bestow 
nj  jdause,  however  unsolicited,  wherever  we  think  it  due,  and  to 
h<l|)  to  give  circulation  to  whatever  we  think  likely  to  be  useful. 

'The  Sermon  before  us  stirnds  in  both  these  i)redicaments ;  it 
is' a  p.iaii),  practical,  unaffected,  and  vigorous  discourse  on  a  very 
important  subject.  Without  assuming  to  conclude  the  disputed 
questions  of  which  it  treats,  it  gives  us  a  very  satisfactory  sum- 
mary of  the  main  arguments,  and  clearest  texts  on  each.  These 
are  the  four  great  points  of  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Predestination,  Regeneration,  and  Salvation  by  faith  alone.  I'rom 
these,  btno  unnatural  transition,  the  author  enters  into  the  too 
connnon  practice  of  attendance  by  professed  Churchmen  on 
evening  conventicles,  the  danger  of  which  he  combats  with  con- 
jiderable  energy,  and  concludes  with  a  very  impressive  exhortation 
to  a  due  reverence  for,  and  an  entire  obedience  to  the  Liturgy 
and  ordinances  of  the  Established  Church. 

We  have  designated  the  Sermon  as  plain  and  unaffected  ;  the 
following  is  by  no  means  a  partially  chosen  specimen  of  the  style 
fn  which  it  is  written  :  we  select  it,  because  the  refutation  of  that 
ten  limes  refuted,  yet  ever  springing  calunmy  of  the  churcii's 
ascribing  absolute  merit  to  works,  cannot,  wherever  it  is  found, 
be  too  often  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  world.  The  author 
has  been  ciimg  irom  the  words  of  our  Lord  as  to  the  necesdlt/ 
<jt  works. 

"  In  these  passages,  and  such  as  these,  good  works  proceeding 
jrom  faith  are  certainlv  declared  to  be  the  condition  of  everlastinfj 
liappiness,  but  not  the  cause  ;  for,  God  forbid,  that  we  should  dero- 
gate; front  the'  value  of  rhe  Redeemer's  sacrifice.     We  ascribe  no 
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•mrrit  whatever  to  good  works :  after  all  that  we  can  do,  we  are  still 
unprofitable  servants ;  the  merits  of  Christ's  atoning  blood  are  the. 
only  cause  of  our  being  made  ca(-)able  of  salvation :  but  to  deny- 
that  the  fruits  of  a  living  faith,  exemplified  in  holy  living  ai-e  a  ne- 
cessary condition  of  our  salvation,  vrithout  which  that  salvation  will 
not  take  place,  were  to  shut  our  eyes  against  the  full  blaze  of  gospel 
truth,  and  to  contradict  the  positive  assertions  not  only,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  our  Lord  himself,  but  of  his  chosen  Apostles  also  :  for  St. 
Peter  says  '  '1  he  Father  without  respect  of  persons  judgeth  accord- 
ing to  every  man's  tvork.'  St.  John's  words  are  *  I'he  books  were 
opened,  and  the  dead  were  judged  out  of  the  things  written  in  the 
books  according  to  their  "ivorks.'  St.  James  declares  *  That  a  man 
is  justified  by  works,  and  not  by  faith  only/  And  St.  Paul  gives  to 
Titus,  whom  he  had  ordained  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  this  solemn 
direction  (which,  let  it  be  observed,  immediately  follows  the  asser- 
tion 'that  we  are  justified  by  grace)'  '  This  is  a  faithful  saying-, 
and  these  things  I  v/ill  that  thou  affirm  constantly,  that  they  which 
have  believed  in  God,  might  be  careful  to  maintain  good  tvorks  ; 
these  things  are  good,  and  profitable  unto  raau.'  The  doctrine  of 
Calvin  then,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  concerning  faith  and 
works  are  at  variance  ;  the  former  declares  that  a  mere  speculative 
faith,  unproductive  in  its  nature,  is  available  to  salvation  ;  the  lat- 
ter that  as  *  without  faith  we  cannot  please  God,' so  'without  holi- 
ness no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.' ''     P.  3J. 

From  arguments  and  reasoning  of  this  tendency  the  ai'thor 
■very  naturally  passed  to  some  reflections  on  those  evenin<,-  meei- 
iiigs,  at  which  members  of  tlie  Church  are  in  most  dangw  <  F 
listening  to  the  doctrines  against  which  they  are  directed.  Th-e 
habit  of  attending  tliem  is  very  common  with  the  lowev  osfUis 
of  tradesmen  in  country  town-^,  of  a  sober  and  religious  chai acur. 
It  is  founded  on  a  sj)ecious  fallacy,  and  proj)ped  by  arguments, 
which  it  requires  temper  and  skill  to  detect  and  confute.  I'lie 
author  lias  been  very  successful,  and  we  particularly  recommend 
this  part  of  liis  Sernion  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

His  conclusion  is  at  once  manly  and  impressive,  full  of  the 
conscious  dignity  of  the  high  ground  on  which  our  Church  sta)',d.s, 
and  fidl  also  o^  that  anxious  afitclion  for  those  who  hear  ijim, 
which  will  make  every  line  mini.s!er  of  tlje  Gos[)ei  mix  tho 
Imaiblest  tones  of  i)ersuusion  witii  the  voice  of  argument  and  a^i- 
thoiitv. 

"  Here  I  should  conclude,  for  I  have  already  detained  you  too 
long  ;  but  before  we  part,  suffer  n.e  to  address  a  iv.w  words  to  those, 
who  beiieviiig  tliat  road  to  heaven  to  be  the  best,  which  tiie  Church 
points  out,  content  themselves  without  seeking  any  other,  and  con- 
tinue steadfafctly  in  it.  You,  my  brethren,  will  do  well  to  reniembcr, 
that  you  are  i"  the  number  of  those  to  who.m  many  and  important 
advantages  have  been  vouchsafed,  and  therefore  of  you  will  a  cor- 
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rcspr/ndirtg  exertion  be  required  in  ike  great  task  of  working  out 
jour  salvation ;  vou  belong  to  a  Churcb,  the  ministers  of  which 
being  tlie  succe^ors  of  the  apostles,  hare  the  promise  of  Chriit's  . 
assistance  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty — *  Lo,  I  era  ^th  vou  alwaj 
even  unto  the  enii  cf  th3  world.'  You  have  a  liturgy,  in  which  it 
\roaid  be  oiiEcait  for  prejudice  itself  to  find  a  fault ;  you  have  the 
word,  that  vrord  by  which  we  must  all  hereafter  stand  or  fail,  con- 
st£-^  "         -.,.-.  Vri;  vou  have  the  Sacraacents  ordained 

by  i _._. .  duly  administered.     These  adrantages 

you  enjoy,  thanks  be  to  God,  without  interruption  or  impediment, 
and  by  your  steady  adherence,  you  shew  yourselves  to  be  sensible 
ox  their  valee.  Take  heed  then,  that  vou  shew  your  s-rnse  of  them 
also,  in  the  meet  accfrptable  way  to  the  Giver  of  ihem,  in  an  holy 
and  religious  life;  that  *  having  in  an  honest,  and  good  heart  heard 
ths  word,  yon  keep  ir,  and  bn::  2  forth  fruit  with  padence/  If  your 
ministers  receive  their  coramission  from  Christ,  receive  the  Gospd 
preached  by  them  not  as  the  word  of  man,  but,  as  it  is  in  truth,  the 
word  cf  Gcd.  If  the  public  liturgy  be  drawn  from  and  built  on  tha± 
sacr:  '  —  r '.  —'  '  Aivris    "  written  for  our  learnirg,"  then  let  your 

cot.  ., :    :  truth  be  shewn  by  a  devout  attention  to  that  part 

of  our  service  by  cffering  up  your  prayers,  and  thanksgivings,  not 
only  with  your  lips,  but  with  humble,  and  unfeigned  hearts.  If  the 
doctrines  you  are  called  upon  to  believe,  and  the  precepts  you  are 
required  to  obey,  be  such  as  have  Scrlprure  for  their  authority,  let 
your  faith  in  the  one,  and  your  obedience  in  the  other  be  firm, 
"  .  and  persevering.  Lastly,  if  the  sacraments  of  Christ  are 
i. — . — ;:ered  in  obedience  to  Christ's  positive  commands,  see  that 
your  children  participate  in  the  one,  and  yourselves  in  the  other, 
in  a  hoi}'  and  godly  manner.  Thus  evincing  your  sense  of  the 
blessiiigs  you  enjoy,  and  your  gratitude  for  them,  the  time  will 
come,  when  having  been  fiithtul  members  of  Christ's  Church  mi- 
litant here  on  earth,  you  shall  through  the  merits  of  our  Lord  and  ■ 
Saviour,  be  made  jo\-ful  members  of  his  Church  triumphant  in 
heaven." 


Art.  X.  T)e  Vofiispa,  or  Speech  of  the  Prophetess,  zriih 
other  Poems.  By  the  Ket.  J .  Proxrttt.  12mo.  pp.  ilO. 
Pavne  and  Foss.      ISI6. 


iitiUic  3iyinologv,  as  pre^enea  by  UJaus  M  oruiius,  liartbol*- 
i;u>,  ;kc.  llie  speech  appears  lo  predict  the  re-toration  of  all 
iiiu:gs,  under  a  Being  superior,  accordhig  to  the  Scandinavian 
jvi\iholo£rv_.  to  Odin  bim;tlf.     Lok.  the  prijjcipie  of  evil,  ^xh.i 
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bad  leng  been  fighting  against  the  goc's,  will  be  finally  vanquished 
aiid  seal  back  to  his  natue  tiell.  ' 

'♦  On  the  never  dying  groan. 
On  the  hopeless,  hollow  moan, 
Lok  v.-ith  bitter  joy  shall  feed; 
Yet  himself  shall  in'.vari  breed. 
Fiercer  lorraenti  in  his  breast. 
By  corroding  pangs  possest : 
For  tiie  varied  forms  of  ill, 
Which  the  world's  wide  circuit  fiU^ 
To  his  bosom  shall  return ; 
There  with  ceaseless  fury  burn. 
Then  a  new-born  earth  and  skies. 
From  the  dark  profound  shall  rise ; 
Never  more  the  foaming  main 
Shall  assert  his  stormv  reign; 
And  the  yawning  gulphs  disclose, 
Vrhcre  the  warriors'  bones  repose : 
%Vho  in  perils  ever  tost, 
IMiist  the  shock  of  waves  were  lost. 
Then  nor  eveniug's  murky  velly 
Shall  the  deeds  of  guilt  conceal; 
Nor  o  er  Nature  s  works  display'd 
Ca>t  an  universal  shade; 
Nor  within  her  ghostly  hour. 
Safe  beneath  her  sheltering  power, 
Daemons  hjilow-ey*d  appear. 
To  the  startini:  sons  of  Fear. 
But  a  city,  heavenly  bright. 
Seat  of  empyreal  light ; 
Domes  of  crystal,  towers  of  gold. 
Shall  tlie  rapc'.ir  d  eye  beheld: 
Glittering  ^treamsr  of  silver  sheen, 
Groves  for  ever  vernal  green  ; 
Many  a  meadow's  flovery  bed. 
Many  a  mountain's  cloud-topp'd  head, 
"Where  the  favor'd  t^evr  remain. 
Free  firom  anguish,  care,  or  pain ; 
Whom  in  perils  tn,ing  hour, 
After  death  th'  Eternal  Power 
From  the  scenes  of  surrering  bore  : 
Landed  on  yon  tranquil  shore, 
O  er  the  sorrows  of  the  past. 
Many  a  thought  they  back  shall  cast; 
Biest  with  jov  s  unsullied  beams: 
Which  in  short-lived,  fading  gleams. 
From  the  fount  of  rapture  dow, 
To  the  darkend  world  beiow."     P.  7. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Provvett  appears  to  possess  a  poetical  imagination,  and 
a  considerable  power  of  expression.  There  are  parts,  howevt  >-, 
vhere  he  is  setiuced  too  much  into  the  tiowery.  This  is  a  iault, 
however,  which  his  belter  judgment  will  doubtless  correct. 
That  he  can  write  in  a  strong  and  fervid  style  of  didactic  vtr^e, 
the  following  passage  will  clearly  shtw. 

"  Short  is  tliy  sight,  vain  mortal !  and  confinM 
Thy  viev/,  to  penetrate  th'  eternal  mind  : 
Say,  canst  thou  tell  how  by  commanding  thought. 
Thy  powers  corporeal,  are  to  action  wrought  ? 
How  on  each  nerve  the  subtle  spirit  plays, 
And  finms  to  various  deeds  a  thousand  ways  ?  fl  As' 

Is  not  there  then  a  witness  in  my  breast  ? 
AVhat  greater  proof,  than  ignorance  confest, 
That  not  one  part  within  th}'  narrow  sphere. 
In  all  its  forms  thou  knowest,  distinct  and  clear  ! 
When  Death's  pale  finger  summons  thee  away^. 
And  lingering  nature  would,  but  dares  not  stay ; 
What  once  was  J03',  thy  better  sense  shall  know, 
A  seeming  bliss  at  best,  a  real  woe  ;  HI   ,1 

More  lorn  and  cheerless  than  the  days  to  come. 
And  night  eternrd  overhangs  the  tonib. 
Unless  fair  piety's  unsullied  ray 
Has  shed  its  lustre  o'er  thy  setting  day, 
What  shapes  of  horror,  griesly,  dark  and  drear, 
Within  the  bosom  of  that  night  appear  ! 
When  fancy  from  her  treacherous  sleep  awakes, 
And  sees  the  pale  ghost  plnng'd  in  fiery  lakes  ; 
Or  doom  d  to  roam  the  depths  of  worlds  unknown, 
For  ever  banish'd  from  the  Saviour's  throne  ; 
When  new-born  conscience  all  her  stings  prepares  ; 
Seek  then  th'  Almighty  Judge,  with  fruitless  prayers  I 
How  wilt  thou  face  Him  in  that  awful  hour, 
When  beams  the  full  eftulgence  of  his  power  ? 
Which  now  beneath  a  night  of  clouds  conceal'd 
In  that  dread  moment  shall  be  full  reveal'd  !'     P.  73. 

The  Address  to  Music  is  spirited  and  good,   and  with  it  wft 
skall  conclude  our  account  of  the  work. 

"    ODE    TO    MUSIC. 

"  Music,  nurse  of  chaste  desire  \ 
Kow  diy  heavenly  charm  inspire ! 
"Waft  me  far  from  earthly  cares, 
Vulgar  joys,  and  vulgar  fears  ; 
And  in  sweet,  delusive  dream, 
O  er  the  gulph  of  Lethe's  stream. 

Bear 
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Bear  rae  on  with  magic  hand. 
To  Elysium's  flowery  land  ! 
Thou,  when  Sorrow  s  piercino-  tooth 
Mars  the  tender  bud  of  youth  ; 
When  dark  storms  and  tempests  rise, 
Mid  pure  suns  and  cloudless  skies; 
Thou  can'st  pour  the  healing  balm, 
Thou  cm  St  every  struggle  calm. 
Chas'd  by  thee,  drear  shadows  fly 
From  the  mind's  envelop'd  sky  ; 
Till  through  twilight  dim  contest, 
Gleam  the  mansions  of  the  blest ; 
And  o'er  th3  darken  d  hemisphere, 
A  sun  that  ne'er  shall  fade,  more  bright,  more  pure  appear."  P.  7^. 
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Sermons,  by  Thomas  Trevor  Trevor,  L.  L  D.  Prebendary  of  Cliester,  Re«t©? 
of  West  Kirlj\,  ice.  8vo.      6s. 

j'ji'riKluciiou  to  various  Es'SAys  on  tl>e  universal  Analogy  betueua  the  visible 
*nd  invisible  Worlds,  particularly  between  the  Word  and  Works  of  God,  as 
proved  bj'  the  fi<i«iiilive  Liingunse  of  the  Holy  >cij|)ture.  Being  a  brief  Froj- 
poctu^  of  ihe  Mailer  produced  and  examiiied  in  the  Essays,  and  of  the  Maimer 
in  which  It  IS  treated.     By  a  Stranger.     3s. 

Am  Anal  \  sis  >-f  the  Sixth  Chufjter  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  illustrated  by 
Extracts  from  Gibbon's  Hisiory  of  the  Decline  and  i'all  of  the  Konidii  Empire, 
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